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SOME  PARIS  MODELS 


By   VIRGINIA   BLANCHARD 


THE  Pigalle  (luarter  is  an  old  art 
quarter  of  Paris,  with  associations 
enriched  by  great  names.  It  is  an  un- 
Americaniscd  quarter  which  still  flaunts 
its  flag  of  disrepute,  cultivates  wickedness, 
pursues  art,  and  is  happy. 

Here  few  English  or  American 
students  come.  There  are  Russian, 
German,  Spanish,  and,  of  course, 
French,  but  for  the  most  part  the  English 
and  American  students  flock  together  in 
the  one  time  famous  Quartier  Latin  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine — a  quarter 
which  has  been  so  successfully  white- 
washed by  these  missionaries  of  respecta- 
bility and  cold  water,  that  a  gentleman 
who  writes  clever  articles  for  the  London 
magazines  complained  in  one  of  them 
that  the  charm  and  glory  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
young  American  girl !  I  know  that 
gentleman  to  be  neither  a  dyspeptic 
nor  a  woman-hater  (that  he  might  be  was 
hinted  by  one  of  the  accused  I),  so  there 
must  be  some  truth  in  his  statement. 
We  do  not  know  if  Thackeray  and 
Du  Maurier,  and  the  painters  who  made 
their  respective  days  in  the  art  world  of 
Paris  so  gay,  would  have  found  this 
atmosphere  more  congenial  than  that  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Luxembourg  in 
the  old  regretted  days ;  but,  at  least,  it 
is  a  more  i)roper  boarding-school  for  the 
young  person.  For  the  malcontent  who 
does  not  go  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  his  native  tongue,  and  "teaing" 
with  the  girl  friends  of  his  youth,  there  is 
the  Pigalle  quarter. 

Henner  has  his  studio  in  Place  Pigalle, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  a  number  of 
ateliers,  whose  distinguished  occupants 
wear  always  a  red  ribbon  in  their  button- 
hole.     Besides     there    are     two    famous 
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public  ateliers,  where  younger,  if  not 
lesser,  painters  carry  in  their  mind's  eye 
decorations  on  their  velveteen  jackets, 
which  are  not  visible  to  the  observer 
without  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Where  there  are  painters  there  must 
be  models,  and  in  Paris,  where  the 
artistic  population  is  the  largest  and  most 
cosmopolitan  in  the  world,  the  models, 
if  they  could  be  brought  together  in 
one  company,  would  make  a  little 
world  of  small  comedies  and  large 
tragedies. 

As  a  rule  they  know  each  other  only 
as  other  people  do,  according  to  their 
common  successes  and  common  failures. 
The  better  class  women  of  the  pro- 
fession— that  is  those  whose  gifts  have 
earned  for  them  the  honour  of  posing 
for  great  painters — always  say  in  reply  to 
enquiries :  **  Oh,  /  don't  know  any 
mode/s r^  in  a  tone  which  says  :  "My 
dear  sir,  though  my  beauty  is  such  I 
cannot  escape  the  importunities  of 
painters  and  I  have  consented  to  make 
the  world  the  happier  for  my  having 
been  created,  still,  you  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  supposing  ffie  to  be  an 
ordinary  model."  Her  case  is  an  excep- 
tional one.  I  have  known  a  great  many 
exceptional  cases ;  in  fact,  there  is  quite 
a  cc^lony  of  them. 

With  the  men  it  is  different.  Being 
men  their  self-respect  is  not  at  stake,  and 
they  have  a  certain  professional  pride. 
Having  an  instinct  for  a  life  for  which 
they  are  hardly  ecjuipped  to  enter  as 
masters,  they  enter  by  its  back  door, 
as  it  were,  and  prefer  the  drudgery  of 
Bohemia  to  the  colder,  more  prosaic  toil 
of  a  less  artistic  calling. 

I  know  a  man  who  now  wears  the  Cross 
of  the   Legion  of  Honour  who  began  life 
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as  a  model,  but  he  was  an  exceptional 
man. 

Before  the  mists  are  scattered  along 
Rue  Duperre  by  a  tardy  sun  rising  above 
the  white  towers  of  Sacr^  Coeur,  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  when  the  goat- 
herd, in  his  blue  smock  and  sabots,  has 
driven  his  flock  before  the  wild  music  of 
his  pipe  along  Rue  des  Martyrs  beyond 
Montmartre,  into  suburban  Paris — there  is 
a  gathering  of  the  brotherhood  of  models 
around  the  fountain  of  Place  Pigalle. 
They  gather  there  every  Monday  morning 
of  the  year.  It  is  an  old  custom  of  the 
quarter,  the  origin  of  which  is  forgotten 
in  the  melee  of  traditions. 

Now  and  then  one  habitue  disappears 
and  his  comrades  say  with  dramatic  effect 
to  the  inquiring  painter  :  "  //  est  mort  I " 
followed  by  a  long  sad  recital  of  how  the 
life  killed ;  the  hardness  of  the  life ;  the 
cruelty  of  it !  (but  they  would  not  leave 
it  for  another ;  oh,  no,  not  for  a  fortune  !). 
The  dismal  recital  is  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  chorus  of  "  C'est  vrai !  C'est  vrai, 
monsieur ! "  from  the  surrounding  group. 

But  the  children  who  are  often  pro- 
fessionals at  six  years  of  age  fill  the  places 
left  vacant,  so  the  actors  change  parts, 
but  the  scene  remains  one  of  those 
classics  of  Bohemian  life  which  survives 
generations. 

It  is  a  strange  group  of  humanity  these 
models,  in  their  varied  and  eccentric 
costumes.  Velveteens,  long  cloaks  (which 
drape  the  figure  with  a  certain  pic- 
turesque grace),  wide  soft  hats,  and  long 
hair  seem  to  be  the  accepted  mode^  as 
well  as  the  peasant's  costume  of  Italy, 
which  the  women  sometimes  wear.  The 
men  who  possess  costumes  usually  carry 
them  in  a  bag  of  bright  stuff  under  their 
long  cloaks. 

The  commanding  Raphael,  whose  name 
no  doubt  was  chosen  after  his  choice  of 
profession,  occupies  the  central  position, 
partly  by  reason  of  his  great  height  and 
also  because  he  is  a  bulwark  around 
which  the  weaker  members  cling. 

He  is  to  a  limited  extent  a  bom 
tragedian.  His  natural  pose  is  one  of 
uncompromising     fierceness.         He,      the 


mildest  hearted  of  old  poseurs^  would 
make  a  splendid  model  for  a  bandit, 
with  his  fierce  brows,  long  wild  locks 
and  beard. 

A  little  pathetic,  faded,  grimy  figure 
by  his  side  is  ''^  grand-m^re^^  as  they 
call  her,  an  old,  grey-haired  woman,  still 
hugging  the  illusions  of  her  youth,  and 
waiting  in  the  tawdry  splendour  of  her 
national  costume  for  the  painters  who 
used  to  celebrate  her,  and  who  have  long 
since  passed  by  for  the  last  time.  The 
kindly  Raphael  taps  his  brow  signifi- 
cantly, and  murmurs  ''^  Elk  est  folle  T^ 

And  that  little  rogue  Jean  Dagnano  of 
the  glorious,  melancholy  eyes.  It  is  not 
often  that  Jean  joins  the  group  at  the 
place,  for  he  is  a  much-requested  model, 
and  his  engagements  are  made  ahead,  but 
sometimes  he  comes  looking  like  a  little 
old  man  in  his  long  trousers,  much  too 
big  for  him,  and  great  hat  which  reposes 
comically  over  his  ears.  But  even  in 
those  absurd  clothes  he  has  a  certain 
charm — the  union  of  the  ludicrous  with 
the  beautiful. 

The  young  Madonna  but  recently  come 
from  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  her  brown 
cheeks  still  warm  with  Southern  sunshine, 
has  learned  the  value  of  a  sweetly 
maternal  expression  and  is  always  pro- 
vided with  an  enfant  of  the  proper  age, 
even  when  she  must  rent  it  ! 

There  is  the  old  Dagnano  of  the 
saintly  face,  and  the  gay  philosopher  who 
smokes  his  pipe,  exchanges  clever  repartee 
with  his  comrades,  and  scorns  to  be 
anxious  as  to  the  coming  of  the  painter. 

The  painter  descends  from  his  heights 
at  an  early  hour,  and  proceeds  slowly  to 
the  Place.  He  appears  in  the  distance  ! 
The  curtain  has  risen,  the  play  has  begun  ! 

Raphael,  with  a  step  forward,  tosses 
his  head  and  knits  his  shaggy  brows  into 
their  fiercest  expression;  the  elder  Dag- 
nano turns  his  martyred  eyes  heavenward ; 
the  Madonna  rests  hers  tenderly  on  the 
infant  for  whom  she  is  paying  a  franc  a 
day;  the  short  man  with  the  bushy  hair, 
whose  figure  shed  of  its  strange  garments 
is  a  model  of  athletic  power,  turns  his 
back     (which     is     his    good    point)    and 
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demands  a  light  of  his  gay  friend  !  If  it 
is  all  acting  it  is  not  bad  art.  Each 
performer  has  perfected  his  role  in  this 
one-act  pantomime  of  the  streets  until  it 
rivals  the  performances  of  the  Odeon ! 
The  happy  model  who  walks  away  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  velveteened,  long-haired 
painter  of  the  quarter  is  as  real  in  his 
part  as  is  his  patron.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  such  a  pleasing,  pretty  part !  Who 
would  essay  to  separate  the  real  from 
the  make-believe;  the  sentiment  from 
the  colour  of  it ;  the  passion  from  the 
show  of  it,  in  delightful  Paris? 

It  is  all  art ;  and  if  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful  they  forget  the  truth,  if  the 
original  idea  is  lost  in  the  thousand 
seductive  by-paths  of  art,  still,  we  have, 
once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a  Millet  or 
a  Rodin  to  sound  a  recall  to  the  stern 
Mother. 

"  Jean  Dagnano,  2,  Passage  Crim^e  " — 
our  cocher  knew  nothing  of  Passage  Crimee. 
How  could  a  respectable  cocher  driving 
a  rubber-tired  voiture^  and  having  his 
stand  in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  be 
expected  to  know  such  an  impossible 
address  ?  He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  lowered  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  thus  conveying  his 
disgust,  and  also  the  fact  that  he  assumed 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

Passage  Crimee  is  in  La  Villette,  and 
La  Villette,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question 
except  for  a  specially-planned  and  daring 
expedition.  It  was  here  that  Jean  of  the 
sombre  eyes  and  black  locks  resided, 
and  we  wished  to  find  him  at  home. 
In  the  Batignolles  it  was  all  very  well 
and  respectable  enough — that  is,  it  was 
not  quite  beyond  the  pale — but  when  we 
turned  into  an  old  street  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Quai  of  the  Seine,  our  cocher 
began  to  show  signs  of  wavering  at  his 
post.  He  had  sunk  his  chin  into  a 
great  black  muffler  until  he  was  almost 
inaccessible  to  public  view;  the  curve  of 
his  back  indicated  plainly  that  he  was 
deeply  humiliated;  and  he  walked  his 
horse  while  he  asked  information  of  every 
pedestrian,  explaining  with  the  last  touch 
of  hauteur  which  he  could  summon  to  his 


aid,  that  he  knew  no  such  address. 
Even  the  horse  looked  ashamed — a  Paris 
cab  horse ! — a  typical  one  which  wheezed 
habitually,  and  whose  bones  rattled  in  the 
harness  with  every  breath  he  drew ! 

At  last  the  place !  After  all,  it  was  so 
narrow  a  voiture  could  not  pass  into  it, 
and  so  crooked  we  could  not  see  the 
end  of  it.  Suddenly,  as  we  peered  into 
its  dark  corners,  it  swarmed  with  human 
beings,  all  gesticulating  and  talking 
wildly  in  Italian  and  bad  French ; 
a  shocking  old  hag  came  out  and  gib- 
bered, and  waved  her  arms  until  she  con- 
veyed the  idea  that  she  knew  Jean,  and 
would  help  us  to  find  him. 

We  followed  her  with  trembling  limbs 
and  chattering  teeth;  we  thought  almost 
with  affection  of  our  scornful  cocher  wait- 
ing, and  longed  to  fly  back  to  his  pro- 
tection. 

But  we  found  Jean.  He  was  quite 
worth  the  perils  of  the  search,  and  in 
all  the  squalor  of  his  surroundings  he 
had  the  same  princely  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy and  melancholy  charm  which  he 
had  shown  in  the  more  favourable 
atmosphere  of  the  atelier.  We  wondered 
what  he  thought  of  our  coming,  but  he 
was  too  real  a  patrician  to  give  any  sign. 

The  next  day  when  he  came  to  pose 
he  gave  us  a  few  picturesque  details  of 
his  life — (that  long  past  of  ten  years !). 
He  had  come  to  Paris  from  Italy  two 
years  before  to  make  his  fortune  (!)  as  a 
model ;  he  was  a  professional  now — he 
had  a  little  red-leather  engagement  book 
which  he  produced  in  proof  of  his 
claims.  Oh,  yes,  he  could  read  and 
write  Italian  and  French  both — he  had 
been  to  school  in  Italy.  He  was  quite 
unconscious  of  any  hint  of  precocity  in 
acquiring  two  languages  at  the  age  of 
eight.  He  was  less  communicative  about 
his  life  in  Italy ;  it  seemed  to  be 
shrouded  in  mystery,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  it  was  his  genius  for  the  picturesque 
or  if  he  was  really  desirous  of  keeping  it 
unillumined.  He  was  captivating,  and 
when  his  dark  face  was  lighted  by  one 
of  his  rare  smiles,  it  was  like  an  electric 
flash  in  a  dark  sky. 
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I  never  felt  so  humble  as  ivlien  I  had 
to  "show  him  out"^that  is,  escort  him 
down  four  flights  of  stairs,  the  walls  of 
which  contained  some  rare  objecls 
which,  on  occasion,  had  proved  too  great 
a  temptation  to  the  artistic  temperament 
of  certain  models. 


landing,    wliich     commanded    the     grand 
staircase  of  the  hi>tel. 

There  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  live  in  comfortable  homes 
in  respectable  quarters,  and  pose  only  for 
the  elect.  They  have  a  particular  dis- 
taste for  post-cards. 


.APHAliL    Ol'-    TiiK    1'IG.\LNF.    (JL'A 


Ho' 


iih 


,  he  furga\e 


cd 


whiLl 


creased  my  embarrassment.  The  nt\t  iXw 
I  could  not  face  the  aujx^rb  magnan  mitj 
of  that  expression,  so  I  stole  down  \tr> 
softly  behind  him,  and  applied  nn  c>e 
to   the   crack   of  the    door  on   the    third 


\n  im  I',  ng  w  idcnt  ( n  c  oc  urrcd 
"htn  1  jciuthful  ind  imbitious  jwmtcr 
wi'ihin^,  lo  Lnt<,r  thL  Silon  on  a  char),er 
so  to  sptak  thoufjht  she  had  an  mspira 
iLon  when  !,he  hel  cid  a  glorious  creature 
who  nas  one  if  the  models  of  Henner 
She  wrote    (on   a    postcird')    asking    to 
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make  an  engagement.  Luckless  aspirant ! 
The  next  day  she  received  a  reply, 
couched  somewhat,  if  not  exactly,  in 
these  words  ;  "  Madam, — Under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  I  rei)ly  to  a  post-card,  and 
I  never  inconvenience  injsiilf  to  pose  for 
any  but  painters  wk/>  are  known." 


cesses,  and  for  one  by  Dagnan-Bouveret 
she  is  said  to  have  given  some  sixty 
sittings  for  the  head  alone. 

Her  dress  is  perfect  and  her  carriage 
elegant,  so  that  when  )ou  meet  her  on 
the  boulevards  among  those  gay  throngs 
of    beautiful    women    she    is  among   the 


The  crushed  young  painter  went  out 
and  purchased  a  box  of  tinted  note 
paper  as  the  first  step  to  artistic  fame. 

To    this    class     belongs     the    beautiful 

Madame   X .     She   is  a   perfect    type 

of  the  harem,  and  her  wonderful  eyes 
look  out  from  more  than  one  of  those 
fine  canvases  of  Eastern  life  by  Bridgman. 
She    has    posed    for    many    Salon     suc- 
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[om  a  Dciwlag  bj  Virginia  Blanchard. 

most  ffiic  of  them   and   would    easily   be 
mistaken    for  a  grande   dame. 

She  is  full  of  little  artless  graces,  and 
is  fascinating  in  every  pose  she  assumes 
— consciously  or  otherwise.  In  fact  the 
perfection  of  her  art  is  that  she  is  always 
perfectly  unconscious.  Her  innocence  is 
like  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden — it  seems 
a    pity    to    disturb    it    with    a    three-ply 
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Japanese  screen — but  even  in  a  Pans 
atelitr  there  are  limitations  to  nai\ele 
and  when  Raphael  is  posing  in  one  end 
of  tht  room  one  wishes  she  was  less  un 
conscious  and  would  make  her  elaborati. 
toilet  withm  the  confints  of  the  paraient 
She  carnes  with  htr  ahM\s  an  atmoa 
phen  of  Mokis  tarh  sprint,  jnd  n:thtm 
gales     and    when    she    has    rustled    out 


dangerous  one  and  her  txpcnences  would 
not  be  proper  readinf,  for  a  >oung  ladies' 
board  mi,  sehool 

But  she  retains  her  atmos])here  of  inno- 
cence and  elet,ance  through  her  worst  tales 
— which  by  some  slranp,e  chinee  are  always 
her  best    and  when  she  his  said 

II  -I  dit - —  . 

Et  vous'      we  resjond 


L<:S.\NO    OK    THE 


leaving  only  the  least  suspicion  of  a  whiff 
oi  perfumer  violttit  the  room  seems  emply, 
and  the  company  dull. 

She  has  some  rare  hhtoires,  this  lovely 

Madame     X .       She     lives     a     quiet 

domestic  life  in  a  little  manage,  with  a 
husband,  to  whom  she  refers  in  the 
tenderest  accents,  but  her  profession  is  a 


"  Muis, 


,  Mil. 


one  must  needs  be-lieve 
speculating  upon  the  m: 
husband  must  be. 

To   see    Rai)haLl    at 
see  him  in  his    costume 
priest.       Certainly    the 


happiest  is  to 
f  a  Roumanian 


lO 
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beautiful,  having  been  purchased  by 
Raphael  in  Rome,  after,  I  fancy,  having 
served  some  rich  Roman  at  one  of  the 
carnival  balls.  Raphael  himself  tones  in 
with  its  fine  colour,  and  he  covets 
admiration  like  a  child.  When  I  first 
saw  him  in  this  costume  he  was  waiting 
for  me  in  the  atelier,  full  of  happy 
anticipation  of  the  impression  he  would 
make.  I  was  pre-occupied  and  failed  to 
give  voluble  expression  to  my  admiration. 
His  face  clouded  with  disappointment,  so 
that  someone  remarked  in  English,  "You 
are  not  half  appreciative.  See  how  dis- 
appointed he  is  ! "  Whereupon  I  imme- 
diately struck  an  attitude  of  startled  ad- 
miration, and  exclaimed  in  ecstacy : 
"  Magnifique  !  Quelle  couleur  !  Quel 
superbe  ensemble ! " 

Then  the  sun  rose,  and  his  face  beamed 
with  satisfied  vanity.  He  is  an  honest 
old  fellow,  who  never  disappoints  a  patron, 
is  always  on  time,  replies  promptly  (even 
to  post-cards),  and  will  keep  the  fire 
going,  and  stay  over  time.  Altogether 
he  is  a  noble  example  of  the  profession, 
and  possesses  all  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  calling,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
not  altogether  identical  with  the  Mosaic 
code. 

He  lives  in  the  by-ways  of  Mont- 
martrc  with  his  wife,  of  whom  he  speaks 
admiringly,  describing  her  as  "  tres  grosse 
et  tres  blonde,"  which  would  seem  to  be 
his  ideal  of  feminine  beautv. 

He  has  posed  for  many  of  the  "big 
men,"  such  as  Carolus,  Duran,  Bonnat, 
and  Gerome,  and  there  is  always  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction  among  the  hard-worked 
students  when  he  comes  on  for  a  week 
at  Julian's. 

The  old  Dagnano  has  the  face  of  a 
saint  and  a  martyr.  There  is  that  in  his 
face  which  is  difficult  to  describe,  but 
which  is  easily  felt  to  be  the  material  for 
religious  paintings.  He  once  posed  for  a 
head  of  the  Christ,  which  earned  him 
such  a  reputation  as  a  model  that  he 
has  had  urgent  offers  to  leave  Paris  and 
go  to  other  cities  while  certain  religious 
paintings  were  in  progress.  However, 
it   is    only    in    certain    poses,    and    from 


certain  points  of  view  that  one  gets  the 
beauty  of  his  expression.  There  are  poses 
of  his  head  which  give  quite  a  different 
impression  of  his  character. 

It  is  as  though  he  had  lived  so  long 
with  his  part  that  it  had  become  insepar- 
able from  him,  and  yet  had  not  altogether 
superseded  the  original  character  which 
was  different. 

"  I  don't  speek  Eenglish,  but  I 
speek  a  leetle  Americanse ! "  With 
which  witticism  "Pippa"  screwed  his 
little  face  up  into  a  most  impertinent  and 
bewitching  wink  at  the  American  girl, 
while  he  pirouetted  on  his  little  bare 
toes. 

He  has  vanished  now,  nobody  seems 
to  know  where ;  gone  back  to  Italy, 
perhaps,  or  further  to  that  other  land  of 
the  blessed.  But  wherever  he  is  now 
there  is  more  than  one  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  students  who 
worked  in  the  big  atelier  where  he  once 
posed. 

He  was  seven,  and  one  of  Nature's 
works  of  art.  To  his  physical  beauty 
was  added  audacity,  s avoir  /aire,  and  an 
eternal  gaiety,  before  which  every  barrier 
of  human  reserve  or  dignity  or  ill-nature 
went  down. 

He  would,  from  the  throne,  in  the 
awful  hush  of  working  hours,  boldly  wink 
at  the  most  formidable  spinster  in  the 
crowded  atelier !  and  that  without  a  re- 
buke. In  fact,  I  think  she  privately 
encouraged  him  after  she  came  under  his 
spell. 

He  embraced  his  favourites,  called  others 
by  their  first  names,  made  jokes  with  the 
"  dragons,"  gave  acrobatic  performances 
among  the  wet  canvases,  and  finally 
would  sweep  the  atelier  for  that  tyrant, 
Annette,    as   a   final   act   of   grace. 

"  Really,  we  shall  have  to  get  a  nurse 
in  if  we  take  them  as  young  as  this," 
commented  Lotos,  who  posed  as  a 
formidable  intellect  only,  and  professed 
to  dislike  children,  but  who  was  secretly 
Pippa's  slave. 

It  is  a  custom  on  Saturday  mornings — 
the  last  of  a  week's  seance  in  the  public 
ateliers — to  pass  a  palette  around  among 
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the  students  for  the  benefit  of  the 
model.  This  collection  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  week's  earnings,  and  is  large  or 
small  according  to  the  popularity  of  the 
model. 

I  think  "  Pippa "  had  to  employ  the 
deep,  bottomless  pit  of  his  trousers' 
pockets  as  well  as  his  purse  for  the  sous 
that  weighed  down  the  palette  that  last 
Saturday  morning.  But  that  is  not  the 
end  of  the  story,  for  "  l^ipjxi "  was  senti- 
mental. 

It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight 
with  "  Pippa "  and  the  American  girl. 
'ITiings  grew  apace  and  by  Saturday  noon 
"  Pipjxi  "  had  arrived  at  the  jx^ignant 
stage  where  he  wished  to  part  with  his 
w(jrldly  goods. 

After  lunch  the  girl  came  in  from  a 
neighbouring  restaurant  and  found  him 
munching  dr>'  bread  by  the  stove  in  the 
big  empty  room. 

"Is  that  all  you  eat?"  she  inquired, 
remembering  with  remorse  the  "Chateau- 
briand" she  had  just  finished. 

"  Oui,  oui,  c'estassez  ! "  He  appeared  to 
be  unusually  gay,  and  his  colour  did  not 
suggest  star\'ation. 


He  tossed  aside  the  crust  and  produced 
his  purse,  bursting  with  five  and  ten  cen- 
time pieces. 

"  Regardez  ! "   he  exclaimed  gleefully. 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  your  sous ? " 
she  asked,  by  way  of  making  conversation. 

"  Attendez  !  je  vous  montrerai  I  "  and 
with  a  l(K)k  of  inscrutible  myster)'  he  sped 
out  into  the  street. 

"  Voila  I "  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had 
returned,  and  diving  deep  into  his  bulging 
pockets,  he  produced  in  lieu  of  his  sous 
a  magnificent  supply  of  hot  marons^  which 
he  heaped  in  the  lap  of  his  beloved. 

He  would  not  share  them,  but  stood 
over  her  and  watched  every  maron  in 
delighted  excitement  as  it  disappeared, 
exclaiming  encouragingly,  "  Mangez  !  En- 
core mangez  I "  When  the  last  one  had 
been  swallowed  he  gave  expression  to  his 
delight  by  a  double  somersault,  with  a 
climax  of  his  favourite  jxjse — the  Apollo 
Belvedere — and  called  upon  the  girl  for 
applause. 

That  afternoon  he  went  away,  and  the 
next  week  everybody  in  the  atelier  wondered 
why  life  seemed  such  a  dull  drudgery,  and 
everybody  else  so  old  and  cross  and  ugly. 


i*-<ie»>-«:- 


IN  POPPY-LAND 


By   A.    SYLVESTER   FAULKNER 

I  am  dreaming  in  my  ix^j)py-land  amid  the  rippling  corn. 
Where  grasses  tall  and  cornflowers  blue,  and  poppy-buds  are  bom, 
And  the  birds  and  breezes  sing  a  lullaby. 
And  what  is  all  the  rest  to  me? 
What  care  I  for  the  land  or  sea? 
All  things  are  fair  and  sweet  that  be 
Ik-neath  the  summer  sky. 

Fair  dreams  of  love  they  bring  to  me,  those  sunuiier  winds  that  sigh 

Around  me,  while  above  my  head  the  seagulls  swoop  and  trry, 

And  far  awav  the  manv  wail  and  weep. 

Great  gods  I     I  ask  no  more,  no  more 

Than  this  fair  world  beside  the  shore; 

But  if  I  wake  the  dream  is  o'er — 

Give,  then,  eternal  sleep. 


NKARKST    THE    NORTH    POLE, 
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Being  the  First  Account  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi's  Polar  Expedition 

By  WILLIAM  LE   QUEUX 


The  Unknown  is  alwavs  of  interest. 
The  exploration  of  the  silent,  inhospitable 
wastes  around  the  Pole  has  always  been 
followed  keenly  from  the  early  days  of 
Phipps  and  Parry  until  Nansen's  achieve- 
ment, when  he  reached  the  84th  parallel 
in  the  Fram,  But  it  has  been  left  to 
Prince  Louis  of  Savoy,  Uuke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  cousin  to  the  reigning  King  of 
Italy,  to  conduct  an  expedition  still  farther 
north,  thus  breaking  all  previous  records. 

On  board  a  Norwegian  ship,  the  Jawn — 
which  he  re-named  the  Polar  Star — and 
accompanied  by  a  mixed  crew  of  Italians 
and  Norwegians,  he  left  Archangel  in  the 
summer  of  1899,  and,  encountering  great 
perils  and  hardships,  wintered  in  the  Bay 
of  Teplitz,  from  which  a  sledge  expedition, 
led  by  Commander  Umberto  Cagni,  actu- 
ally forced  its  way  up  to  86°  34 '  N., 
the  highest  latitude  ever  yet  reached  by 
man. 

Having  just  concluded  the  translation  of 
the  Duke's  exciting  and  highly  interesting 
narrative  from  the  Italian,  I  am  now  able 
to  give  for  the  first  time  to  English  readers 
an  account  of  the  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  the  royal  explorer  and 
his  gallant  party.  It  must,  however,  be  brief, 
and  cannot  possibly  convey  half  of  the 
thrilling  stories  contained  within  the  two 
handsome  volumes  illustrated  by  the  Duke's 
own  photographs,  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 

The  plan  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
carried  out  almost  in  its  entirety,  was  to 
leave  Archangel  for  Cape  Flora  and  North- 
brook  Island,  where  a  magazine  was  to  be 
established  with  provisions  for  eight  months, 
and  four  boats  left.  Thence  the  original 
idea  was  to  proceed  to  Queen  Victoria  Sea, 
and  there  seek  a  safe  anchorage  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  north,  close  to  the  lands 
lying   to   the   west   of  Franz   Josef  I^nd. 

'Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America  by  William 
le  Queux,  1903. 


Sledge  expeditions  were  to  be  carried  on  in 
autumn  and  in  spring ;  the  first  was  to 
transport  supplies  to  the  lands  situated 
more  to  the  north,  and  the  second  was  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  highest  latitude. 
When  these  expeditions  came  back  at  the 
beginning  of  summer,  the  place  where  the 
ship  had  wintered  was  to  be  left ;  or,  if  it 
were  then  too  late  to  do  so,  a  second 
winter  might  be  passed  there,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  expedition  was  to 
return  to  Cape  Flora,  with  or  without  the 
ship.  In  case  the  expedition  were  ship- 
wrecked during  the  autumn,  the  supplies 
on  board,  with  what  had  been  left  at  Cape 
Flora,  would  enable  them  to  subsist  until 
the  arrival  of  the  relieving  ship,  which, 
after  two  years  had  elapsed,  was  to  be  dis- 
patched to  that  place.  If  it  were  impos- 
sible to  do  otherwise,  they  might  retreat 
towards  Novaya  Zemlya,  or  to  the  Spitz- 
bergen  Islands,  according  to  circumstances, 
by  means  of  the  boats  left  at  Cape  Flora. 

The  plan  of  the  sledge  expedition  was 
as  follows :  It  was  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible  in  spring,  from  the  place  where 
the  Polar  Star  had  wintered,  advancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  stores  they  had 
left  during  the  autumn,  and  from  this 
point  cross  the  ice  towards  the  Pole.  The 
supplies  were  calculated  so  as  to  maintain 
a  party  of  four  men  for  forty  days,  a  second 
party  of  four  men  for  seventy  days,  and  a 
third  party,  composed  also  of  four  men,  for 
ninety  days.  The  ship  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Evensen,  a  Nor- 
wegian ;  and  as  Siberian  dogs  are  the  most 
useful  animals  to  man  in  the  Polar  regions, 
many  of  them  were  taken.  The  total 
cost  of  the  expedition,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Jason  and  supplies   for  four 

years,  was  ^38,413- 

Commander  Cagni,  of  the  Italian  navy, 
who  succeeded  in  penetrating  so  far  north, 
was  aged  thirty-six,  and  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  and  in  charge  of 
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the  scientific  observations,  having  as  his 
assistant  Lieutenant  Querini,  who  un- 
fortunately lost  his  Ufe;  while  Dr.  Cavatii 
MoiinelK  acted  as  medical  officer,  and  had 
charge  of  the  zoological  and  botanical 
collections.  In  addition,  there  were  four 
Alpine  guides,  an  Italian  cook,  and  ten 
officers  and  men.  This  intrepid  parly, 
after  great  difficulties  in  stowing  their  stores 
in   the    limited    sijace   at    their  command, 


that  has  assuredly  reflected  credit  upon 
the  Italian  nation.  In  Barentz  Sea  and 
Queen  \'ictoria  Sea  they  met  with 
many  illusions  and  daily  disapijointment, 
and  on  August  ist  they  experienced 
the  first  [iressure  of  the  ice.  At  Katon 
Island,  six  days  later,  the  pressure 
ceased,   and  ihey   there   encountered    the 


Ca/e/Ja, 
with     the 


hich 
\\ellr 


at  last  sailed  away  to  that  strange  land 
where  men  so  ceaselessly  pass  from  hopes 
to  delusions,  and  from  delusions  to  hopes. 
They  soon  found  the  state  of  Barentz 
Sea  unfavourable,  and  becoming  hemmed 
in  by  ice  discovered,  to  their  dismay, 
that  the  British  Channel,  through  which 
they  must  pass,  was  simply  a  level 
stretch  of  ice.  This  was  the  first  of  their 
thousand-and-one  difiicuhies  which,  by 
patience  and  perseverance,  they  eventually 
surmounted,    exhibiting  a   gallant  heroism 


as    returning  to    Euro[ie 

niander  ha\ing  unfor- 
tunately met  with  an 
accident.  This  meeting 
was  not  a  good  augury 
for  the  Duke  and  his 
[larly ;  nevertheless,  with 
dauntless  courage  they 
^leamc-d  forward,  lea\ing 
Lurope  ever  at  the  stern. 
Twenty-se\en  days 
after  sailing  from  Arch- 
angel Ihe  /'D/irr  Star 
made  her  first  recoril, 
for  she  reached  82- 
4'  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Prince 
Rud()iph  Island.  I/jwer 
than  the  Fram  record, 
which  drifted  as  far  as 
85^  47'  X.  ;  after  the 
Akrt  aiid  the  Polaris^ 
which  reached,  respec- 
tively, 82^27'  and  82° 
16',  the  Polar  Star 
thus  took  the  fourth 
place  among  the  ships 
that  have  gone  nearest 
to  the  Pole. 

The  vessel  visited 
Cape  P'ligely,  which 
n  1875  as  the  most 
lortherly  point  to  which  he  could  pene- 
trate, and  then  went  on  to  Cape  Germania, 
at  last  entering  Teplitz  Bay  by  a  channel 
which  the  crew  cut  through  the  ice-field. 
The  expedition  there  entered  winter  quar- 
ters. Tents  were  erected,  stores  and  dogs 
landed,  kennels  and  huts  buill,  and  during 
the  last  days  of  light,  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  [jarty  proceeded  to  settle  down 
to  life  on  shore.  The  ship,  being  fast  in 
the  ice,  was  at  last  abandoned. 


Payer     reached 
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"  While  under  canvas,"  says  the  Duke, 
"  we  followed  the  ^anie  order  of  the  day  as 
on  board.  \\*i;  were  called  at  seven,  and 
as  we  lived  in  a  common  room  we  were  all 
obliged  to  rise  at  nearly  the  same  lime. 
The  first  breakfast  was  at  eight ;  work  began 
after  nine,  lasted  till  mid-day,  and  was 
taken  up  again  after  dinner  till  five. 
Supper  was  at  Iialf-pa.st  six,  and  few  of  us 
sat  up  after  ten.  Our  mode  of  life  was 
thus  as  monotonous  as  that  of  a  school 
where  all  are  obliged  to  act  in  ilie  same 


discovered  thai  the  kennels  and  dogs  were 
buried,  while  iheir  own  hut  was  also  half 

The  long  Polar  night  dragged  on  slowly. 
They  shot  bears  for  amusement,  but  also 
found  plenty  to  do  inside  the  tent,  and  out- 
side, where  the  registering  instrument  had 
been  set  up,  as  well  as  among  the  dogs, 
which  now  had  to  be  trained.  The  most 
important  work,  however,  was  the  pre- 
paration for  the  sledge  e^pcdilion  towards 
the  P..k-. 


I'EKELOUS    I'OSiri 


"  POL.\R    STAB 


way  at  the  .same  time.  Our  dilTtrinl  .lecu- 
pations  helped  us  to  jiass  the  day  quickly 
enough,  but  we  found  the  evening  tedious. 
After  some  months  subjects  of  conver- 
sation had  become  more  rare,  and  in  order 
not  lo  repeiit  the  same  ihing-^,  we  spoke 
little." 

Suddenly  there  came  a  terrible  luirrieane, 
which  raged  unceasingly  for  eight  days,  and 
did  enormous  damage  to  the  equipment. 
So  great  was  the  incessant  noise  that 
during  the  whole  time  they  could  scarcely 
hear  each  other  speak.  The  snow  was  very 
heavy,  and   when  the  .storm    abated  they 


The    equipment   of   ■ 


of  the  1 

of  the  e\|>editi 

fatigue  and  to 


*\[)edition 
)  that  the 


hile,    by    judicic 


outfit,  the  I 


iiibers 


be  enabled  to  resi.st 
o  live  in  a  climate  for  which 
(lai)ted.  Two  sorts  of  stores 
were  to  be  carried  on  the  sle(!ges— those 
for  daily  consumption,  such  as  food  for  the 
men  and  the  dogs,  and  those  which  would 
not  vary,  such  as  Aaya.is,  tents,  sleeping- 
bags,  cooking-stoves,  arms,  instruments,  and 
changes   of   clothes.     Dr.    Cavalli^ 
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by  the  data  furnished  by  Greely  and 
Nares,  fixed  the  rations  at  alb.  laoz.  gdr. 
per  man.  The  quantity  of  petroleum 
required  to  cook  food  was  calculated 
from  what  Nansen  had  consumed.  The 
boats  were  kayaks,  like  those  used  by 
Nansen,  built  hke  punts,  with  the  planking 
replaced  by  canvas.  They  had  also  a 
canvas  deck  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  in 
which  sat  the  rower. 

Thus,  with  daily  adventures  and  with 
much  anxiety  and  hardsiiip,  the  winter 
days    passed    until    February    i8th,    when 


little  band  again  set  out.  The  Duke,  who 
accompanied  them  for  some  distance, 
describes  how  constantly  the  sledges  were 
overturned  by  the  uneven  condition  of  the 
ice  and  the  swift  pace  the  dogs  travelled, 
and  how  the  way  was  lengthened  by  the 
zig-zag  tracks  which  the  Alpine  guides  were 
compelled  to  make.  At  kist,  however,  the 
royal  explorer  took  leave  of  his  second-in- 
command,  and  this  is  bow  he  describes  it : 
"  Cagni  and  I  took  leave  of  each  other 
with  hearift'lt  words,  which  expressed  our 
sincere  and  mutual  good  wishes  of  meeting 


LANDING    STORES    FOR    THE    WINTER. 


Commander  Cagnt — who  was  to  make  a 
dash  ft)r  the  Pole  with  sledges — celebrated 
his  birthday.  On  that  day  the  party  met 
for  devotions,  after  which  Cagni,  addressing 
the  Duke,  saluted  him  in  the  name  of  all 
and  assured  him  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions would  do  everything  in  their  ix>wer 
to  achieve  success. 

The  expedition  set  forth,  but  it  had  not 
gone  far  before  an  accident  occurred,  and 
it  was  compelled  to  return.  The  mishap 
was,  however,  not  a  serious  one,  but  it 
showed  defects  in  the  equipment  that  had 
to  be  remedied.  Then  came  delay  after 
delay,   until,  on  March    nth,    the  gallant 


soon  again  after  a  successful  expedition.  I 
felt  that  this  time  our  parting  was  definite, 
and  that  I  should  not  see  him  again  until 
many  weeks  had  elapsed,  on  his  return  from 
the  most  severe  trial  he  would  liave  to 
undergo  in  all  his  life.  If  it  had  not  been 
always  easy  to  live  together  in  a  limited 
sjxice  of  the  "ime  tent,  at  that  solemn 
moment  no  memory  of  slight  misunder- 
standings ruffled  the  tranquility  of  our 
minds,  or  rendered  the  last  clasp  of  our 
hands  less  affectionate. 

"  The  sledges  went  on ;  the  doctor 
was  the  last  to  salute  me,  and  the  con- 
voy  then    disappeared    among    the    high 
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hummocks.  Gini  and 
I  climbed  a  mound  of 
ice  to  see  Ilie  convoy 
once  more  as  it  pro- 
ceeded on  its  HU)'. 
Ju,l  now  it  was  they 
who  had  saluted  us ; 
this  time  we  saluted 
them,    and     from     far 


away  the  cr 
■'  Evi-iva,"  three  times 
repeated,  repi  iod  ti  i 
our  cheer.  It  nas  the 
last  farewell  We  lost 
sight  of  the  convoy 
shortly  after." 

The  Polar  regions  admit  within  their 
limits  only  well-prepared  and  resolute  men, 
and  they  are  terribly  sevtre  towards  those 
who  go  there  carelessly  or  trusting  too 
much  in  their  strength.  Commander 
Cagiii  and  his  party,  after  leaving  the  ship, 
met  with  a  series  of  terrible  hardships  and 
disasters,  all  of  which  he  relates  in  his 
thrilling  narrative  appended  to  the  Duke's 
report.  I,et  us,  therefore,  follow  him  o\er 
the  wild  trackless  wastes  of  snow  towards 
his  unknown  goal.  The  first  peril  of  the 
party  was  when,  through  inexperience,  a 
few   days   after   their  departure,    they   en- 


camped   on    iiLwly-fornied    ice.      He    gives 
bis  story  in  diary  fi>rm,  and  thus   describes 

"  We  pitch  our  camp  on  a  spot  where  the 
ice  is  flat  and  tolerably  thick.  The  dogs 
whine  and  refuse  to  lie  down  on  this 
damp,  cold,  salted  ice,  with  which  they 
cannot  e\en  quench  their  thirst.  To  get 
a  drink,  the  poor  beasts  have  to  lick  the 
icicles  forjncd  on  tlieir  coats.  To  prepare 
our  supper,  we  take  some  snow  from  the 
okl  ice-field.  It  is  very  cold  ;  as  soon  as 
the  thermometer  is  expiised  it  indicates 
38^  C.      Towards   seven   o'clock   the  ice 
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begins  to  press  on  all  sides  :  nearly  all  the 
men  are  already  in  thtiir  sleeping-liags,  and 
the  night  is  very  dark,  so  that  it  would  he 
folly  to  set  out  at  this  hour  to  look  for 
some  safer  place.  The  howling  of  the 
dogs  make  a  weird  acconijianinienl  to  the 
noise  of  the  ice  pressure,  which  grows 
louder  and  louder ;  at  times,  il  seems  to 
us  that  we  hear  inwards  the  south  the 
distant  rushing  of  a  train,  and  at  others 
the  roaring  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  ice- 
field on  which    we   are  'encamped    l.c^ins 


towards  midnight  it  is  39'  C,  and  the  dogs 
continue  to  howl,  the  ice  to  creak  and 
moan,  and  we  to  suffer ' "  Next  day  the 
minimum  thermometer  reached  43"'  C, 
but  although  several  dogs  died  of  cold  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  survivors  were  ver>' 
great,  they  managed  to  get  to  land  again 
and  contiiiue  their  journey. 

The  cold  grew  more  intense  as  they 
went  further  north.  Cagni  tells  how  one 
day.  while  getting  dinner  ready  for  his  com- 
Hoiitnis,  he  accidently  touched  the  metal 


CO.MM.VNUKR    C.\( 


to  groan,  and  its  outer  edge  bends  under 
the  weight  of  the  neighbouring  fields  which 
are  rising  upon  il  ;  if  it  breaks  we  are  lost : 
or,  at  least,  our  stores  are,  and  with  thein 
all  hopes  of  glory,  which  tiKlay  were  slill  so 
bright,  will  depiirt.  What  terribly  anxious 
hours  I  passed  that  night  as,  carrying  a 
latitem,  1  went  round  the  bo\mdar)'  of  the 
ice-field,  watching  the  progress  of  its  destruc- 
tion which  seemed  inevitable !  And  yet 
we  could  do  nothing  but  wait.  A  horrible 
time  of  sus|>ense,  which  wore  out  our 
strength  more  Ilian  any  stupendous  efforis 
could.      The  lem[)craiure    is    slill   falling ; 


lamp  widi  his  ungloved  hand,  and  two  <)f 
his  fingers  were  frozen.  Then,  while 
seeking  to  reme<ly  the  evil,  he  made  it 
worse,  ihciughllessly  rubbing  himseOf  with 
snow,  which  was  probably  of  a  temj>eniture 
of  atmut  45""  C.  Itolh  his  hands  immedi- 
ately turned  white,  and  then  livid  to  the 
wrists.  I'etigax,  who  at  that  nionient 
entered  the  tent,  called  the  doi:ti>r,  and 
between  them  they  s;i\ed  his  hands  by 
rubbing  them  violently.  The  d<Htor  had 
ahead V  ha<i  his  nose  frozen  twice  in 
less  Ihao  lulf-an-hour.  Oilier,  meanwhile, 
had    liad    a    toe    fro/t-n,    so    l>r.    Cavalli 
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ON    TIEK    KOAD    TO    TIIL 


left  Cafjni  to  gri  lu  sci;  him.  The  thtx- 
momc-tLT  marliL'tl  47''  C.  ili^it  day. 

As  [an  of  the  plan,  Caj;iii  sent  back 
LiL-utcnant  (^lucrini  with  two  men.  Oilier 
and  Stokken,  rathur  earlier  than  was  ar- 
rangod,  but  unfortunately  Qiicnni  lost  his 
life,  while  the  other  two  had  hair-breadth 
escapes.  Notwithstanding  the  di.sjn riling 
conditions  under  which  Cagni  and  his 
small  party  were  travelling,  they  stilt 
pushed  on  due  north  through  drifting  snow, 
across  treacherous  ice-lield,s  and  over  huge 
hummocks  throughout  the  month  of 
March.  On  the  last  day  of  (hat  month  the 
sledge  exjiedition  halted,  and  Cagni,  uiih 
two  resolute  men,  I'etigax  and  Fenoiltet, 
started  f<)rward  to  make  a  determined  dash 
to  reach  the  Pole.  I  ([uole  the  Com- 
mander's own  words  in  describing  their 
jKirting  : 

"  At  ten  o'clock  I'etigax  and  Fenoillet 
bid  farewell  to  their  companions,  and  set 
off  towards  the  north  with  a  sledge. 
Shortly   after    I    bid   Cardenti   and  Savoie 


goodbye ;  then  clasping  Dr.  Cavalli's  hand, 
a  sudden  feeling  of  emotion  makes  us  fall 
into  each  other's  arms.  I  whisper  to  him 
a  last  adieu  to  carry  to  my  mother  and  to 
my  betrothed,  and  hasten  away  to  my 
sledges,  on  the  track  of  J'etigax.  The 
weather  is  very  fine,  the  sun  shines  and 
floods  the  snow  with  light,  and  our  five 
sledges  advance  swiftly  in  a  slightly  sinuous 
line.  While  crossing  a  small  pressure- 
ridge,  we  turn  to  send  a  last  greeting  to 
our  comrades.  The  doctor  waves  our  Hag. 
his  men  wa\e  their  caps,  and  they  all 
shout :  '  (lood-bye,  we  wish  you  a  happy 
voyage ! '  ...  We  would  wish  to 
answer,  but  our  voices  fail, 
(iood-bye,  dear  comrades;  may  God  pro- 
tect and  guide  you  safely." 

After  leaving  his  companions,  Cagni  was 
soon  compelled  to  kill  some  of  his  dogs 
to  scr\e  as  food  for  the  others,  and  then 
came  a  terrible  wind-storm  and  snow-drift, 
which  nearly  buried  the  party  in  the  shelter 
of  their  tent.     For  hours  they  worked  to 
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rescue  their  stores  and  ecjuipment  from 
the  snow,  and  then  on  going  forward 
nearly  lost  their  lives  by  a  sudden  opening 
of  the  ice.  Then  came  difficulties  with  the 
dogs,  harness  continually  breaking,  and 
accidents  with  the  sledges,  while  the 
weather  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Still  the 
three  dauntless  men  pushed  forward, 
making  some  rapid  marches  during  the 
early  weeks  of  April.  Very  soon,  however, 
the  appalling  truth  dawned  upon  the  heroic 
explorers — that  their  supplies  would  not 
hold  out— that  they  had  not  sufficient  food 
to  carry  them  fonvard  to  their  goal  !  So 
thev  at  once  cheerfully  went  on  half- 
rations,  and  in  a  semi-starving  condition 
pushed  on,  determined  not  to  be  beaten 
while  their  physical  strength  held  out. 
On  April  13th  they  found  themselves 
at  84'  50',  but  the  remaining  dogs  had 
become  weak,  and  the  going  was  now 
terribly  hard  on  account  of  freshly-fallen 
snow. 

In  those  regions  of  suffering  and  deso- 
lation, the  hopes  of  the  little  party  rose  and 
fell  each  day,  but  the  anxiety  over  their 
want  of  food  was  ever  present.  The  storms 
increased,  and  each  day's  delay  brought 
them  nearer  stanation.     In  a   brief  article 


such  as  the  present  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  the  intense  excitement  which  seized 
the  explorers  after  they  had  gained  a 
latitude  higher  than  that  gained  by  Nansen. 
lliey  went  forward  with  redoubled  energy 
until,  on  Wednesday,  April  25th,  they  had 
advanced  as  far  as  they  dared,  owing  to 
their  failing  supplies,  to  a  point  not  hitherto 
reached  by  any  human  being.  They  had 
broken  the  Polar  record  ! 

This  was  the  gallant  Commander's  entr)' 
in  his  diarv  on  that  dav : — 

"  I  was  not  able  to  close  my  eyes  last 
night,  either  on  account  of  the  cold  or  of 
my  state  of  nervous  excitement ;  and  the 
men  also  slept  little.  We  rose  at  seven, 
we  ate  only  pemmican,  and  set  to  work  to 
get  the  sledges  ready.  I  have  decided  on 
leaving  one,  and  we  must  unload  them  all ; 
for  a  part  of  the  pemmioin,  which  has 
hitherto  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
loads,  must  be  taken  out.  When  all  the 
loads  are  made  up,  the  heaviest  sledge 
weighs  4 1 81b.,  and  the  lightest,  from 
which  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  some 
time,  3741b.  I  place  in  the  snow  three 
tin  lubes,  hermetically  closed  with  wax, 
and  containing  one  of  the  usual  papers, 
addressed   to  the    Hydrographic   Office    of 
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ihe  Italian    Royal    Navy.     I  have  written 
on  the  paper  : — 

'  April  251)1,  1900.     86°  31 '  N.  !al., 
68^  E.    long.      (I    believe    that    this 
is  correct  within   a  couple   of  miles.) 
Having  reached  this  my  furthest  point 
to    the    north,    I    begin    my    return 
journey    with    provisions     for     thirty 
days,  200  rations   of  pemmican,  four 
sledges,  and  thirty-four  dogs,  with  300 
rations.       We     are    all    in    excellent 
health.— Cagn  I.' 
"  At  eleven  we  had  everything  ciuite  ready, 
and  we  take  our  coffee  and  milk.     While 
the  men  are  packing  up  ihe  tent  and  har- 
nessing   the    dogs,    I    take    the    meridian 
altilude,    both    with    the   artificial    hori/on 
and    the   natural    horizon,    which    is    very 
distinct.     It  is  easy  to  do  su  on  account 
of  the  very  slight  elevation  of  the  sun  in 
this    latitude.     Wc  are  at   ti6-   31'  N.   lat. 
The  convoy  is  ready  to  >Iart  ;     1    photo- 
graph it,  and  give  llie  sipial   of  dL-[Kirture. 
Peligax  goes  forward,  following  the  tracks 
made  yesterday,  and  as   we  take  the  Unit 
steps  of   our   return    to   our   own  eountr)' 
our  hearts  beat  quiclil)'." 

The  perils  of  their  return  to  the  south, 
their  narrow  escapes,   their   long    marches 


while  starving,  and  their  terrible  suffering 
and  hardships,  are  all  described  w-ith  a 
modesty  which  is  Commander  Cagni's  chief 
and  most  engaging  characteristic.  To 
those  who  desire  lo  read  more  of  this,  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration and  heroic  daring  ever  written,  I 
would  heartily  commend  them  to  the  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi's  two  noble  volumes  entitled 
"On     Ihe     ^  Polar    Star'    in    the    Arctic 

The  slorj'  is  more  exciting  than  any  novel, 
for  ei'cry  page  takes  us  breathlessly  across 
those  white  trackless  wastes  in  search  of  the 
unknown,  and  on  almost  every  page  there 
is  an  illustration — of  which  those  I  am  per- 
mitted to  reproduce  here  are  specimens^ 
as  well  as  a  quantity  of  photogra\'ures, 
maps,  and  plans.  The  book  is  issued  in  a 
dozen  languages,  including  ]a|«inese.  It  is 
to-day  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject, 
and  will  probably  remain  so  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come,  a  credit  to  the  royal 
1  )uke  who  organised  the  expedition,  a 
credit  t()  the  heroic  Cagni  and  his  two  com- 
[wnions,  a  credit  to  the  Hou.se  of  Savoy, 
and  a  credit  to  the  enterprising  Italian 
nation — who  now  hold  a  record  of  which 
they  have  every   reason  to  be  proud. 
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(IIAI'IKK    [ 


In  iiii;lit  flriills  ill  mitVi-(|iuliti;il  s[>i;t:i  it 
-viHilil  1.1.  >ir.iii-f  if  Hi:  wiTfn.il  ^liad.iivwl." 

My  i-i.iii|jLUiiiin  did  iir.l  rL'S]i(nnl  ti)  ihe 
ijii|ilii.-Ll  invitaliun  iil'  my  wiirij.s,  and  we 
u.ilkL'd  ..11  in  >ilf!i<v. 

I  had  jili'iily  111"  fiHHi  for  liiouglit.  If 
.iny  iitliiT  nun  th:in  Cyrus  l)L-iiisiin  Grant, 
iliL  VDiin^'  Aini'rii.Mii  niilliinuin',  and  my 
i  lu,L-  rriiiid  and  <hiff,  liad  r.mmvud  Ihe 
liii;  .-.ilK'nie  wliii'h  had  briivi^lit  us  iiUii 
Miili  intimiili.'  oi[ii|iiini(in-.hi])  in  (^onstan- 
iiiin|il,-.  I  s|„.iild  h.iv<.-  laiifihi'd  ut  it  as  a. 
«ilil  iiiiiii«-.iliiliiy.  IliiC  lii-.  wealth,  liis 
daring  liraiii,  his  hiiuTiilIi-ss  i-iiterprisi:  and 
riMiviiie,  his  liri'lcss  i-iu;r^v,  his  dauntless 
.ninid.ii.v,  aii.l.  ahove  all,  his  mui^netic 
|Kr-..n.ilily  h.i<\  ..vert-me  so  many  a|»|.ar- 
i-nilv  in>vi|Kr.il>lf  <ilisiaiks  that  we  were 
already  Li  un  the  nud  t..  Mieeess,  and 
\i.  inry  setnied  assured. 


I    was   dei|)   in   his   conridence,  and    we 

J Jii.  KI.M  II-.  ii.iii    lnvii    di.Mii.ssin^    cjiir    prospects    tliat 

"11 'IIA'I'S    thai?'  Invely     April     ni-ht     as     we    strolled    and 

\\        A.s   (Irani  jerk<<l  i^ut  ihe   i[iie-;tii-n  flunked  on  an  inilre'iiiintid  road  between 

in  a  <|uiik  tone  ol"  Mi-pi.  ion.  and   poinlid  I'era    and    tile    dirty     Milnirh     of    Kussim 

ahead    inti>    the    ■.'loom    i.(    the     unli-hted  I'a^ha.       ilin   there   was  one  thiii;^  he  had 

Rwd.  I  heard  thi-  Mi-ailliy  tr.ad  <.f  rajiid  not    ti.ld    me     why    for    the    last    two    or 

footsti-|is,    anil    iaii;;ln   a   ,;:l(nip-i'    of    the  ihne   wei-ks    he    hud    taken   every   oppor- 

sliadinvy  uutline  of  a  v.uii-^hin^  li.uure.  tiiiiiiy  to  liriiy  me  out  on  this  particular 

■■I'rokd)lv    >omi-     l'.da.e     S|.v     iiirioiis  road   at  al.oiit    the   same    time.      And    the 

about  our  nio^.-iLiem-.-  I  >aid.       "NnlhinLi  m.m.r  pii//le.i   ii.e. 

umiMi-d  in  a  land  of  -pi,.^  like  liii-.     Did  It  was  kiruly  ten  o'.  lork,  and  the  lii;hts 

he  l^.s^,   us?"  of  the    lairop.ati    i  .ili>iiv  I.el-.ind    us   shone 

■■I    don't    know.      \\r\    likclv.      I    was  l.ri.-Inly.   throwiii;;  up  a  -lare  on  the  low 

thinkin;:    ami    ehamvd    to     I.H.k     up    an<l  ^euddin- el.m.U  whieh  ihe  >o1't  MHith  wind 

saw    him.       Poor    <U\il.    he    has    to    earn  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  was  driving  up; 

his  living  somehow:"   and   with    a    ^hrll-  while  to  our  left.  a.  ross  the  Golden  Horn, 

<){  the  .shoulders   he  disiiii->ed   the  matter,  lay  .StamlHiul,  d.trk  and  solemn  in  a  gloom 

"  rienty  of  peojile   in  (■i.n>tantiiio]jle  are  reliuvi-t-l    by    siunvly    a    sini;le     lifjht.        A 
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sullen  contrast  typifying,  as  it  seemed 
always  to  me,  the  sullen  protest  of  Mo- 
hammedanism against  the  encroachments 
of  the  nations  of  the  West. 

Something  of  the  same  thought  was  in 
my  companion's  mind,  for  when  a  turn 
in  the  road  gave  us  a  fuller  view  of 
Stamboul  with  the  intervening  water  below 
us,  he  stopped,  and  stood  looking  across 
the  great  harbour  on  which  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  shipping  showed  up  against 
the  pall-like  shadow  beyond. 

"  Islam  sleeping  away  his  strength,"  he 
exclaimed,  his  low  sonorous  voice  deep 
with  feeling.  "  Think  what  it  might  be  ; 
aye,  and  what  it  shall  be  before  long.' 
As  he  spoke,  he  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  his  great  figure  towering  above  me, 
and  his  strong  handsome  profile  duskily 
outlined  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  while 
he  drew  in  a  deep  breath  as  though  drink- 
ing in  inspiration  for  his  great  ])urpose. 
"  By  Heaven,  a  scheme  fit  for  a  con- 
queror ! " 

Admiring  and  almost  reverencing  the 
man  as  I  did,  his  sudden  enthusiasm  in- 
fected me,  and  together  we  stood,  too  full 
for  words,  intoxicated  with  the  promise  of 
success,  and  gazing  down  on  what  should 
be  the  realm  of  future  great  triumphs,  in 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief,  and  I  but 
a  very  minor  actor. 

Knowing  his  mood,  I  did  not  break  the 
silence,  even  when  we  resumed  our  walk 
and  turned  from  the  road  into  a  more  un- 
frequented by-way.  AVe  came  soon  near 
the  spot  at  which  he  usually  turned,  and 
our  footsteps  were  slackening,  when  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  was  broken  by  a  woman's 
scream. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  asked  Grant,  in 
a  tone  of  su[)pressed  excitement.  *'  It's  a 
woman's  voice.     I   have  dreaded  it." 

"  It's  a  row  somewhere,  that's  all,"  I 
replied,  little  dreaming  how  fateful  that 
night  stroll  was  going  to  prove  to  us  all, 
and  puzzled  by  his  last  words.  "  How  do 
you  mean  you've  dreaded  it  ? " 

"  Listen,"  he  cried,  not  heeding  my 
question. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  we  can  do  nothing ; 
and    we'd  far  better  get  back  home  than 


meddle  in  a  thing  of  this  kind."  But  my 
words  might  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  for 
all  their  effect  upon  him. 

"  Listen,"  he  said  again,  laying  his 
powerful  hand  on  my  shoulder,  while  he 
strained  every  nerve  to  catch  a  sound. 

The  cry  was  repeated ;  now  louder  and 
more  insistent — a  cry  for  help,  unmis- 
takably, and  as  we  were  expecting  it  we 
could  locate  its  direction. 

"  Come ;  there's  a  woman  in  trouble. 
Quick ! "  and,  turning,  he  rushed  off  at  a 
pace  that  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  follow 
him.  "  I  know  the  way,"  he  called  to 
me  over  his  shoulder:  and  to  my  further 
surprise  he  made  good  his  words  imme- 
diately by  threading  his  way  readily 
through  some  devious  paths  between  dense 
shrubberies,  until  we  came  out  at  the  rear 
of  a  house  of  considerable  size,  of  the 
existence  of  which  I  had  been  ignorant. 

Some  ugly  business  was  going  on  inside, 
and,  as  we  reached  the  house,  the  noise  of 
struggling,  and  of  men's  voices  raised  in 
threatening  altercation,  came  to  us  through 
an  open  window.  A  deep  groan,  followed 
immediately  by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  came 
next,  and  then  shouts  and  curses  in  guttural 
Turkish ;  and  once  more  the  woman's 
screams  and  loud  cries  for  help,  first  in 
Turkish,  and  then  in  Greek. 

"They  are  Turks,  and  someone's  life's 
in  danger,"  I  said  hurriedly.  My  com- 
panion had  not  waited  to  hear  me,  how- 
ever; but  w^ith  a  knowledge  of  the  place 
that  continued  to  surprise  me,  rushed  to 
a  door,  opened  it  and  sprang  into  the 
house. 

"  It's  a  fool's  game,"  I  cried  as  a  caution. 
I  might  as  well  have  called  to  the  wind ; 
and  fearing — I  knew  not  what — I  followed 
and  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm  as  he 
was  opening  an  inner  door. 

"  Do  you  realise  what  you're  doing, 
Cyrus  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You  are  forcing  your- 
self into  a  matter  that  may  ruin  everything. 
In  Heaven's  name,  be  careful,  and  think  of 
the  consequences." 

"  If  you're  afraid,  man,  stay  outside,"  he 
answered  fiercely,  in  a  tone  he  had  never 
used  to  me  before,  while  he  shook  off  my 
hand  impatiently.     "  Do  you  think  I  don't 
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know  where  I  am  ?  "  and  as  he  spoke  he 
opened  the  door,  and  we  burst  in. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  indeed  into  which 
we  dashed  thus  unceremoniously.  The 
door  opened  into  a  large  long  hall,  very 
dimly  lighted  by  two  lamps  at  the  far  end, 
fixed  on  pillars  at  the  foot  of  a  broad 
stairway.  Standing  some  three  steps  above 
the  floor  was  a  woman,  her  face  in  shadow, 
her  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  dress  disordered,  facing  three  men 
armed  with  knives,  who  were  gesticulating 
and  threatening  her  in  loud  angry  tones. 
We  had  arrived  at  the  moment  of  crisis, 
for,  even  as  they  menaced  her,  they  were 
hanging  back  in  fear  of  the  revolver  with 
which  she  held  them  at  bay.  Iktween 
them  and  the  stairway  two  bodies  lay  on 
the  ground  ;  one,  that  of  a  woman,  still 
with  the  stillness  of  death  ;  the  other, 
a  man,  groaning  and  writhing  as  if 
wounded. 

As  we  entered,  the  woman  fired  at  h(.r 
assailants  and  missed  them,  and  the  report 
of  the  pistol  was  followed  by  a  great  shout 
of  rage  from  Grant,  who  cried  as  he  rushed 
forward : 

"  I  am  here,  and  will  save  you.  Have 
no  fear.'' 

"  The  blessed  Virgin  be  thanked!"  called 
the  woman  in  response  in  Greek. 

Her  assailants  had  been  making  too 
much  noise  to  notice  our  entrance,  but 
faced  about  on  hearini^  Grant's  sonorous 
voice,  and  having  no  stomach  for  a  fight 
under  such  altered  circumstances,  and 
taking  fright  probably  at  Grant's  big  mus- 
cular form,  they  hesitated  a  second,  and 
then  bolted  like  rabbits  through  a  door 
close  to  them.  As  they  scrambled  through 
it  the  woman  fired  again,  and  again  missed 
them,  while  Grant,  seeing  she  was  safe  and 
unhurt,  rushed  after  them,  and  flung  bin  - 
self  at  the  door  which  they  had  fastened 
behind  them. 

Then  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
closely  at  the  woman,  whom  I  instantly 
recognised.  She  was  Haidee  Patras,  the 
lovely  Greek,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  all  Constantinople,  about  whose 
personality  there  was  a  considerable 
mystery.       In   a    moment    1   guessed    the 


reasons  for  Grant's  sudden  liking  for  these 
night  strolls. 

"  You  are  not  hurt  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  not  hurt,"  she  answered,  and  with 
a  smile  of  indescribable  loveliness  and 
gratitude  she  moved  down  into  the  light 
and  greeted  Grant  as  he  approached.  "  I 
was  only  frightened  for  the  moment.  You 
saved  me,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,"  she  said, 
in  English,  and  coming  forward  with  the 
carriage  of  a  queen,  she  laid  down  her 
pistol  and  gave  him  her  hand.  He  took 
it  and  carried  it  to  his  lips ;  and  many 
things  were  made  plain  to  me  as  I  watched 
the  faces  of  both  while  they  stood  gazing 
each  into  the  other's  eyes,  oblivious,  as  it 
seemed,  of  my  presence. 

With  a  half  sigh  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  then  sank  as  if  exhausted  into  a  low 
chair,  in  which  she  lay  back.  Only  for  an 
instant,  however,  and  then  she  sprang  up. 

"  I  am  forgetting  my  faithful  Lelia,  and 
Koi)riIi ;  shame  to  me  when  they  may 
have  given  their  lives  for  me."  She  bent 
over  the  woman  who  lay  so  still,  while  I 
turned  to  the  man.  I  found  that  he  was 
wounded,  and  had  lost  a  great  quantity  of 
blood,  judging  by  the  pool  which  lay  all 
about  him  on  the  floor;  and  he  moaned 
and  groaned  dismally  at  every  touch.  With 
Grant's  aid  I  found  the  wounds,  which 
did  not  look  so  serious  as  the  loss  of 
blood  suggested  ;  and  when  we  had  bound 
up  the  hurts  we  laid  him  on  one  of  the 
divans.  In  the  meanwhile  the  woman 
had  recovered  consciousness,  and  with  her 
mistress's  help,  delicately,  tenderly,  and 
lovingly  given,  she  succeeded  in  getting  to 
her  feet  and  staggering  up  the  stairway. 

"This  is  a  queer  business,  Cyrus,"  I 
said,  when  we  were  alone. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  caught  those 
infernal  villains,"  he  replied,  glancing 
angrily  at  the  door  by  which  they  had 
escaped. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  knew  the  neigh- 
bourhood so  well,"  I  added  a  little    drily. 

"  If  I  had  not,  there  would  have  been 
murder  done." 

"  True ;  the  murder  of  a  very  lovely 
woman.  But  what  the  deuce  does  it  all 
mean  ?  " 
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"A  pretty  easy  story  to  read,  I  should 
think." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Matters  are 
generally  just  what  they  don't  seem  to  be 
in  this  sublime  land  of  craft.  We're  pro- 
l>ably  only  at  the  beginning  of  things. 
What  are  you  going  t<i  do  next  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  What  we  have  rescued 
we  must  keep  safe,  I  suppose." 

"  H'm !  That  means  you  are  going  to 
charge  yourself  with  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  Greek  ?  " 

"  Ves,  if  it's  necessary,"  he  answered, 
with  characteristic  decisiveness,  as  though 
that  ended  the  matter. 

"  U'omen  are  the  devil  in  Turkey,"  I 
muttered. 

"  This  woman  is  no  devil,  Mervyn," 
and  as  he  said  this  he  looked  me  straight 
in  the  eves  for  an  instant. 

"  Well,  I'm  with  you  if  it's  necessary,"  I 
replied,  after  a  pause.  "  But  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  try  to  IxUtom  the  thing  and  see 
where  we're  going." 

"  I\)  I  generally  forget  that  ?  "  There  was 
a  suggestion,  scarcely  perceptible,  it  is  true, 
of  defiance  in  his  manner  and  words ;  an 
unwonted  intention  to  keep  me  outside  his 
real  feelings  and  thoughts ;  a  wish  to  fence 
with  me. 

"We  have  never  before  had  to  tr.ke  a 
woman  into  the  reckoning/'  I  {KTsisted. 

"  And  mav,  or  mav  ncjt,  have  to  do  so 
now.*' 

**  As  you  will,''  I  returned,  with  a  shrug 

of  the  shoulders.     *'  liut,  in  any  case,  I'm 
with  you." 

**  I  know  you  are,  and  so  have  patience.' 
"  If  you  bottom  the  thing,  yes.      Ikit  if 
you  ifo/i'/,  I  shall.     She's  coming  back." 

We  caught  the  sound  of  her  soft  drap- 
eries on  the  stainvay  above,  and,  when  she 
came  down,  I  observed  that  she  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  interval  10  array  herself 
beautifully.  She  was  dressed  in  a  clinging 
gown  of  soft  silk,  her  hair  was  done  up, 
and  she  wore  many  jewels.  She  was  ob- 
viously anxious  to  look  at  her  best  even  at 
a  moment  of  such  crisis;  and  the  fact 
struck  me  as  significant.  But  her  rare 
beauty  of  face  and  witching  grace  of  form 
needed  no  rich  setting  of  either  costume  or 


jewels.  She  was  the  loveliest  woman  I  had 
ever  seen ;  and  I  viewed  her  with  quite 
dispassionate  eyes;  and  she  looked  glorious 
and  radiant  as,  with  face  slightly  flushed 
and  eyes  aglow  with  emotion,  she  repeated 
her  thanks  to  Grant  for  having  rescued  her. 

She  spoke  English  fluently,  and  her 
beautifully  modulated  voice  gave  a  piqu- 
ancy to  her  slight  foreign  accent  which 
added  to  its  fascination.  She  was  certainly 
a  woman  to  turn  men's  heads,  and  I  could 
not  wonder  that  Grant  was  deeply  moved 
by  her  irresistible  charm.  When  she 
turned  from  him  to  thank  me  also,  her 
simple  words  seemed  full  of  feeling  and 
gratitude,  although  I  did  not  fail  to  notice 
that  she  placed  my  services  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent level  from  thobe  of  my  friend.  Her 
rescue  had  been  his  work  ;  I  was  merely  a 
subordinate  accessory;  and  she  wished  him 
to  see  that  she  understood  her  chief  debt 
of  gratitude  was  to  him. 

Grant  was  strangely  agitated.  I  had 
never  seen  him  in  such  a  mood.  To  me 
he  had  always  been  the  very  type  of  self- 
strength  and  self-confidence,  knowing  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  to  do  and  .say,  and 
doing  and  saying  it  promptly  with  clear-cut 
resolution  and  calm  definiteness ;  and  yet 
now  he  was  more  like  a  great  bashful  child, 
pliant,  hesitating,  stumbling  over  his  words, 
and  for  the  moment  irresolute  and  tongue- 
tied.  Vet  I  knew  that  his  purpose  was 
strong  within  him,  and  to  give  him  time  to 
recover  outward  self-possession,  I  took  up 
the  n'>/e  of  (juestioner. 

**  Vou  were  in  great  danger,  made- 
moiselle ;  do  vou  think  vou  are  safe  now?" 

*'  While  you  are  here,  yes ;  but  in  future, 
alas,  no,"  she  said  sadlv.       **  Mv  servants 

'  '  0  0 

have  deserted  me — except  my  woman, 
Lelia,  and  my  faithful  Koprili.  Is  he 
mu(  h  hurt  ?  Ah  !  it  was  terrible  I  "  and 
she  sighed  and  glanced  to  where  we  had 
laid  the  man,  her  lovelv  face  full  of  tender 

'  0 

solicitude. 

"  He  is  not  seriously  hurt,  I  hope ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  blocxl. 
U'e  have  bound  up  his  wounds.  Do  you 
know  the  reason  for  .such  an  attack?" 

The  (juestion  .seemed  to  distress  her 
greatly,  for  she  lay  back  a  moment  in  her 
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chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  The  villains  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
I  will  see  to  that,"  exclaimed  Grant,  finding 
his  voice,  impetuously. 

At  this  she  uncovered  her  face,  now  very 
pale,  and  glancing  at  him,  smiled  sadly  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  You  can  do  nothing,  my  friend — I  may 
call  you  friend,  after  what  you  have  done 
for  me.  But  in  this,  even  you  are  power- 
less. You  can  do  nothing  ;  nay,  you  must 
not  even  attempt  to  do  anything.  I  have 
brought  you  into  danger  as  it  is.  It  is  that 
which  grieves  me." 

"  Will  you  tell  us  the  reasons  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  is  better  not—  far  better  not.  You 
had  best  leave  me  now,  at  once." 

"  No,"  came  from  Grant,  in  a  strong 
decided  tone.     "That  is  impossible." 

"  Spoken  as  I  was  sure  you  would  speak 
— but  it  must  be  as  I  say.  If  you  knew, 
you  would  see  it  as  I  do." 

"  Will  you  tell  us  ?  "   I  again  asked. 

"  It  is  a  long  story  and  a  strange  one — 
but  better  not." 

"  You  may  trust  us  absolutely,"  declared 
Grant  emphatically. 

"  Do  you  think  I  doubt  that  ?  Ah,  no  I " 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to  give  it 
to  him,  but  checked  herself,  and  smiled 
upon  him  and  then  sighed. 

"  But  you  are  in  peril  here,"  said  my 
friend. 

"  Yes,  but  for  myself  I  do  not  fear.  It 
is  not  that.  It  may  mean  so  much  more — 
so  very  much  more ; "  and  she  added  the 
last  words  despondently.  "  It  is  that 
which  troubles." 

"Tell  me  that  I  may  help.  I  have  in- 
fluence." 

"  I  should  but  bring  trouble  on  you, 
while  you  may  not  save  me." 

"It  will  save  valuable  time  if  you  tell  us 
at  once,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  but — "  she  paused 
and  added  in  a  low,  almost  caressing, 
tone,  as  she  looked  at  Grant,  "  I  should 
so  like  to  tell  you,"  and  with  just  a  shade 
of  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  Then  with  a 
change,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  resolution, 
she  added  earnestly :  "  I  will  tell  you,  and 
put    my    life   and   that   of  others  in  your 


hands."  She  paused  and  put  her  hand  to 
her  brow.  "  I  must  collect  my  thoughts. 
Oh,  I  wonder  what  you  will  think  of  it?" 

And  as  she  sat  thinking  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  silence  and  we  waited  for  her  to 
begin,  I  looked  at  Grant  and  noted  the 
rapt,  intense,  expectant  look  in  his  shining 
eyes  as  he  feasted  them  upon  her  wondrous 
beauty.  And  seeing  it,  I  knew  that  for 
good  or  ill  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  were 
for  the  future  linked  with  his. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   GREEKS    STORY 

THE  vital  significance  to  us  of  the 
beautiful  Greek's  rescue  and  of  the 
story  which  she  afterwards  told  us  can  only 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  when  the  reason 
of  our  presence  in  Turkey  is  understood. 

Cirant  was  a  man  whose  ideas  were  big, 
even  for  an  American,  and  his  practical 
energy  was  as  tireless  as  his  courage  was 
indomitable.  "  He  could  think  most  easily 
in  millions,"  he  used  to  say ;  and  although 
he  was  only  a  year  or  two  over  thirty,  he 
had  already  been  phenomenally  successful 
in  piling  up  wealth.  His  father  had  left 
him  more  than  a  million  sterling,  and  in 
less  than  ten  years  he  had  handled  this 
sum  so  deftly  in  New  York,  that  when  he 
came  to  Constantinople  he  was  worth  per- 
haps ten  times  as  much,  while  he  possessed 
the  absolute  confidence  of  men  ready  to 
back  him  to  almost  any  extent. 

His  Turkish  enterprise  was  entirely 
characteristic  of  him  ;  and  not  the  least 
of  its  attractiveness  for  him  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  fraught  with  interests  that 
touched  closely  the  policy  of  all  Europe. 
He  had  first  come  East  for  a  holiday,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  hurried  scramble  through 
the  north  east  provinces  of  Turkey,  his 
keen  eyes  had  been  quick  to  observe  the 
vast  wealth  that  lay  there  undeveloped. 
He  had  instantly  cc^nceived  a  plan  to  de- 
velop it ;  and  while  his  friends  were  busy 
with  schemes  to  capture  the  industries  of 
Western  Europe,  he  determined  to  capture 
those  of  the  East.  The  project  was  dar- 
ingly ambitious,  and  although  commercial 
in    form,   it    involved    political    issues    of 
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such  tremendous  consequences  as  to  have 
daunted  any  man  less  resolute  than  himself. 

The  pith  of  it  was  nothing  less  than  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question 
by  the  gradual  Americanisation  of  part  of 
European  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States, 
commencing,  of  course,  with  a  compara- 
tively small  district  and  then  extending  the 
sphere  of  operations. 

The  district  he  selected  lay  on  the  north 
east  .sea  board  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  capital ;  and  while  engaged  in  the  work 
of  industrial  development,  he  intended  to 
introduce  a  system  of  good  government 
administered  by  carefully  picked  Americans 
and  Englishmen ;  thus  enriching  the  Turk- 
ish population  of  the  place  while,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  them  the  blessings  of 
personal  security  and  just  rule. 

The  difficulties  were,  of  course,  enor- 
mous, but  to  him  no  more  than  incentives; 
and  in  the  six  months  he  had  been  at  work 
he  had  made  remarkable  progress.  He 
was  a  bom  ruler  of  men,  with  a  profound 
insight  into  human  nature ;  he  had  poured 
out  money  with  a  prodigal  hand  in  a  land 
where  bribery  is  all  powerful,  until  more 
than  half  the  people  of  influence  about  the 
court  were  in  his  pay;  and  his  tact,  shrewd- 
ness, capacity,  and  personal  magnetism 
had  succeeded  with  many  of  those  whom 
money  could  not  buy. 

With  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  his  suc- 
cess had  been  extraordinary.  Utterly  op- 
posite as  were  their  characters,  the  Sultan 
had  been  won  over  completely,  and  Grant 
was  trusted  by  him  to  a  degree  that  was 
positively  remarkable.  He  was  always 
welcome  at  the  Palace  of  Yildiz  Kiosk ; 
and  the  ruler  who  shut  himself  from  his 
people  so  rigidly  that  he  was  little  better 
than  a  state  prisoner,  received  Grant  almost 
^nth  effusion.  He  entered  readily  into  his 
plans,  or  so  much  of  them,  rather,  as  Grant 
deemed  it  advisable  to  disclose,  and  with- 
out denmr  accorded  him  concessions  which 
other  men  would  have  given  half  their  lives 
to  obtain.  Grant  handled  him  most  ad- 
mirably ;  and  Abdul  was  so  fascinated  by 
the  pros|)ects  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
which  were  constantly  dangled  before  him, 
that  in  fact  the  concessions  were  in  Grant's 


hands  before  he  was  ready  to  deal  with 
them. 

He  had,  however,  hurried  forward  his 
preparations,  and  matters  were  fast  ripening 
to  the  moment  for  action,  when  Grant  had 
begun  to  show  his  partiality  for  those  even- 
ing walks,  the  last  of  which  had  had  such 
dramatic  consequences. 

Up  to  that  time  I  do  not  think  that  any 
thought  for  a  woman  had  ever  entered  his 
head ;  but  knowing  his  exceptional  per- 
tinacity of  purpose,  and  his  head-strong 
will  when  once  fixed  on  an  object,  I  could 
not  but  be  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences now  when  I  found  him  so 
strangely  moved  by  this  beautiful  Greek, 
watched  the  rapturous  looks  he  cast  upon 
her,  and  saw  how  his  strong  nature  was 
swayed  by  her  w(jrds  and  glances. 

*'  Mine  is  a  strange  story,"  she  began, 
in  her  soft,  rich  voice.  "  1  am,  as  you 
know,  a  (ireek,  but,  as  you  do  not  know, 
tlie  child  of  martyred  parents.  My  father 
was  Greek,  my  mother  Armenian,  and  my 
earliest  recollections  are  of  a  home  all 
happiness  and  peace.  My  father  was  a 
merchant  and  prospered — and  prosperity 
brought  on  him  what  prosperity  always 
brings  to  an  Armenian — the  curse  of  the 
Turk's  hate.  I  was  but  ten  years  old  when 
that  curse  began  to  cloud  my  life,  and 
before  I  was  fourteen  the  heel  of  the  op- 
pressor came  crashing  down  upon  us.  My 
father  was  the  justest  and  kindest  of  men, 
as  my  mother  was  the  most  loving  and 
gentle  of  women ;  but  my  father  was  rich, 
and  the  Turks  hated  him,  and  they  never 
rested  until  they  had  hounded  him  to 
death — dogs  that  they  are." 

Her  eyes  flashed  fire  as  this  burst  from 
her  in  a  spasm  of  passion.  For  a  moment 
she  paused  and  I  heard  Grant  draw  his 
breath  quickly,  as  his  manner  was  when 
moved. 

"  I  will  not  harry  you  with  details.  I 
was  thirteen  when  one  of  the  risings  came 
which  these  beasts  of  prey  instigate  as  a 
specious  pretext  for  them  to  wreak  their 
*  blood  lust '  on  their  victims.  My  father 
was  as  innocent  of  harm  as  a  child  unborn, 
but — they  murdered  him  ;  and  when  my 
mother   rushed  in   a  tragic  eflbrt   to  turn 
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their  foul  purpose,  they  laughed  as  they 
beat  out  her  brains  before  my  very  eyes. 
Oh,  God,  that  fearful  memory  !  " 

She  paused  again,  overcome  by  her 
emotions,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  control  herself  sufficiently  to  con- 
tinue. 

"  I  was  spared,  gladly  though  I  would 
have  died  with  those  who  were  all-in-all  to 
me  ;  but  I  was  spared — for  what  ?  lie- 
cause  they  deemed  me  pretty  child  enough 
to  be  sold  into  that  most  infamous  of  all 
slavery,  the  harem  of  the  Most  Illustrious 
the  Sultan,  the  Paddishah,  the  Shadow  of 
God  !  Shadow  of  God  !  "  she  repeated  with 
bitter  scorn.     "  Shadow  of  hell,  rather  !  " 

The  effect  of  these  words  on  Cirant  may 
be  readily  imagined. 

"Go  on,'^  he  said,  his  voice  low  and 
resonant  with  passion,  his  deep  chest 
heaving  with  tumultuous  emotion. 

She  read  his  thoughts  instinctively. 

"  No,  I  escaped  that  doom.  Two  of  the 
devils  who  had  me  in  charge  grudged  me 
to  their  Sublime  Master,  coveting  me  for 
themselves;  and  while  they  fought  for  me, 
I  esaiped  from  both  in  the  care  of  an 
Armenian.  I  succeeded  in  leaving  the 
country.  I  went,  where  do  you  think  ? — 
not  to  Greece,  for  fear  of  pursuit,  but  to 
America,  liberty-loving  America  ;  and  there 
succeeded  in  getting  that  part  of  his  fortune 
which  my  father,  having  always  the  fear  of 
violence  before  him,  had  stored  with  some 
merchant  friends.  With  them  I  lived, 
drinking  in  the  gospel  of  freedom  and 
nursing  the  dreams  of  revenge.  Oh,  that 
wondrous  land  of  modern  miracles  !  You 
can  understand  something  of  what  my 
young  soul  felt  in  your  noble  realm  of 
perfect  freedom  ;  how  my  instincts  of 
righteousness  and  right  developed  in  the 
years  that  followed,  my  life  saddened  always 
by  the  memory  of  that  awful  past.  1 
brooded  on  the  thought  how  bright  and 
glorious  and  happy  would  life  have  been 
had  this  land  of  bane  and  sorrow  and  op- 
pression been  free  like  yours.  But  my 
purpose  had  never  faltered,  and  was 
strengthened  by  all  I  saw." 

"  Vour  purpose  ? "  I  asked,  as  she 
paused. 


"  My  vengeance —  if  you  prefer  it  so," 
she  cried,  turning  to  me,  and  speaking 
vehemently.  "  Vengeance  upon  the  doers 
of  wrong,  and  liberty  for  the  wronged  and 
oppressed  in  this  black  hell  for  us  Eastern 
Christians!  " 

Her  sudden  vehemence  silenced  me,  and 
after  a  pause  she  ccMitinued  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  bitterness : 

"  AN'hat  could  a  woman  do,  you  will  ask  ; 
a  woman  in  a  land  where  women  are  only 
better  than  cattle,  l)ecause  thev  cost  more 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  house.  But  I  /iav^ 
done  something.  I  have  plotted  and 
schemed  and  conspired.  I  have  wealth, 
and  have  used  it  in  a  land  where  every 
man  has  his  price.  I  have  found  others 
who  are  sick  to  death  of  misrule  and 
tyranny ;  and  to-day  it  is  largely  by  my 
work  and  effort  that  the  goal  is  in  sight, 
that  the  reign  of  the  blood-thirsty  coward 
of  Vildiz  Kiosk  is  drawing  to  its  close, 
and  that  the  dawn  of  liberty  is  at  hand." 
Her  cheeks  mantled  with  a  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  her  eyes  shone  brightly  as 
she  said  this. 

Neither  of  us  spoke.  We  might  well 
be  silent  indeed  ;  for  apart  from  the  lovely 
])icture  of  enthusiasm  which  this  most 
glorious  creature  presented,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  her  glowing  words,  we  had  to 
think  of  how  such  a  plot  as  she  indi(Mted 
would  influence  our  plans.  AN'hether 
Grant  had  a  thouirht  of  the  kind  1  can- 
not  say.  He  sat  gazing  at  her  with  the 
same  rapt  expression  of  intense  and  ab- 
sorbing admiration  ;  but  I  saw  the  rocks 
close  ahead,  and  a  hundred  possible 
complications  suggested  themselves  in 
the   moments  of  silence   that  followed. 

"  And  these  men  we  found  here  to- 
night ? ''    1  asked  after  a  while. 

'*  Need  you  a>k  ?  Someone  has  be- 
trayed me,  and  these  men  were  sent  to  do 
that  for  which  a  thousand  hands  can  be 
hired  at  any  moment  on  the  treacherous 
streets  of  Stamboul — to  murder  a  Christian. 
They  were  Palace-hired  assassins  ;  and  but 
for  your  help  would  have  slain  me.  My 
servants  had  been  either  frightened  or 
decoyed  away,  or  kidnapped — what  is  that 
in  this  land  of  blood  ? — and   when   I  was 
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unprotected,  these  miscreants  burst  into  my 
house.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  tale 
would  have  been  told  to-morrow  that  my 
servants  had  risen  against  me  and  mur- 
dered me  for  my  wealth  ;  and  all  police 
and  Court  officials  would  have  made  a  fine 
show  of  energy  in  hunting  them  down  and 
putting  them  to  death  for  the  crime — for 

they    are    Christians.       As  it  is "    she 

stopped  abruptly  and  threw  up  her  white 
hands. 

"  As  it  is  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  They  will  refuse  to  believe  my  story, 
and  will  make  another  attempt  when  suc- 
cess will  seem  more  certain.  A\'hat  is 
one  paltry  Christian  woman  more  or  less 
to   the  murderous  devils  of  Islam  ?  " 

"  By  God,  it  is  infamous  !  "  cried  Grant 
passionately. 

"  Your  God  is  my  God,  and  only  suffers 
these  things  to  be  that  His  people  shall 
combine  to  bring  about  the  change.  He 
has  saved  me  now,  by  your  agency,  and 
He  will  save  me  again.  I  have  no  fear 
for  myself;  and  when  my  work  is  done,  and 
not  till  then.  He  will  call  me  to  Himself." 
She  spoke  with  all  the  thrilling  resignation 
of  a  martyr. 

"  But  you  cannot  stay  here.  It  is  not 
safe,"  cried  Grant. 

"  Where  shall  I  go  ?  I  could  turn 
coward  and  fly  the  country,  putting  myself 
under  the  protection  of  my  Patriarch. 
But  whatever  I  may  be,  I  am  no  coward. 
I   shall  stay." 

"  But  not  here,"  he   persisted   emphi\ti- 

cally. 

"  And  why  not  here  ?  Has  not  God 
worked  a  miracle  that  it  should  be  you 
who  have  saved  me.  I  know  something 
of  the  task  you  are  about  here  in  Pera. 
I  know  that  you  are  working  in  your  way 
for  reform,  and  for  the  development  of  some 
of  the  neglected  wealth  of  the  country. 
I  know  you  have  the  arch-monster's  ear 
and  favour.  You  are  working  in  your  way, 
I  in  mine,  for  the  same  end.  Do  you  think 
it  mere  chance  that  sent  you  here  to-night 
to  save  me,  and  thus  brought  us  two 
together  ?  The  very  attempt  to  murder  me 
has  made  me  the  stronger  by  your  friend- 
ship.    But    I   am   a  dangerous   friend  for 


any  man  to  have  in  this  land  of  darkness 
and  evil ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  counsel, 
you  will  leave  me,  aye  now  at  once,  and 
forget  we  have  ever  met,  and  that  your 
courage  saved  me.     I  am  not  afraid." 

But  Grant  had  been  thinking  his  way  to 
a  decision,  and  having  reached  it,  an- 
nounced it  with  characteristic  emphasis. 

"  I  shall  see  this  right  through,"  he  said 
firmly.  "  Right  through.  You  are  right, 
we  are  working  for  the  same  end  by  dif- 
ferent paths.  Well  work  together.  You 
will  not  stay  here,  but  come  at  any  rate,  for 
the  present,  to  us — my  sister  and  aunt  will 
welcome  you  ;  and  until  your  plans  are 
better  shaped  you  will  stay  with  them. 
Meanwhile  this  scheme  of  yours  to  depose 
the  Sultan  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  The  ques- 
tion came  in  a  quick  tone  of  alarm. 

"  You  have  told  me  now  in  almost  so 
many  words.  It  shall  be  looked  into — 
your  secret  is  safe  with  us — and  we'll  see 
what's  inside  it.     And  now  it's  all  settled." 

"  I  cannot  leave  my  two  faithful  senants." 

"  Then  bring  them  with  you.  You  can't 
stay  here.  Mervyn,  will  you  go  and  hunt 
up  some  kind  of  conveyance — if  necessar\-a 
cou[)le  of  carriages  from  the  White  House, 
while  Mademoiselle  Patras  gets  ready.  I've 
made  up  my  mind.  I  will  see  this  thing 
right  through." 

And  in  that  prompt  and  decisive  ^^•ay  he 
took  command,  and  to  my  not  ver)*  great 
surprise  the  Greek  yielded  to  him,  after 
oflering  only  the  smallest  and  faintest 
protest. 

We  all  yielded  to  him,  indeed,  when  he 
was  in  one  of  his  commanding  moods ;  for 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  do  other\vise. 
But  when  she  had  left  us  to  make  her 
preparations  I  ventured  upon  a  mild  re- 
monstrance, 

"  She's  a  very  beautiful  woman,  Cyrus, 
and  she  is  certainly  in  a  bad  strait ;  but  if 
she's  in  the  thick  of  a  plot  to  get  rid  of 
Abdul  Hamid,  isn't  it  a  big  risk  youVe 
running  to  shelter  her  at  the  White  House?" 

'*  And  if  it  is  ?  "  he  said  abruptly. 

"  \Vell,  you  have  big  things  on  hand  and 
they  may  be  easily  jeopardised  if  the  Palace 
gets  suspicious." 
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"  Would  you  have  nie  leave  her  here  to 
be  murdered  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  frown. 

**  I  didn't  suggest  that." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,  and  glad  of  it,  too. 
You  leave  this  to  me,  and  bring  those 
carriages  along,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I 
don't  freeze  to  the  notion  of  stopping  on 
here  a  moment  longer  than  necessary." 

I  went  then  and  left  him  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  the  revolver  close  to  his 
hand,  his  arms  folded  and  his  face,  jmrtly 
in  shadow,  wearing  a  stem,  set,  determined 
expression,  indicative  of  his  new  strong 
resolve. 


CHAPTER    HI 
Enid    Grant 

1MAY  be  pardoned  if  I  say  here  a  word 
or  two  about  myself  and  the  position 
of  matters  at  the  \\'hite  House,  as  Grant 
had  named  the  building  in  Pera  which 
served  the  double  purjx)se  of  residence 
and  offices. 

I  had  first  known  the  Grants  some  five 
or  six  years  before  in  New  York,  when  I 
was  there  with  my  father.  Lord  Bulverton, 
on  a  somewhat  peculiar  errand.  As  a 
younger  son,  I  was  never  of  much  account, 
and  from  my  childhood  had  been  a  very 
rolling  stone.  I  managed  to  get  into 
trouble  and  debt  at  Harrow,  so  that  when 
a  chance  offered  of  shipping  me  to  the 
East  of  Europe,  where  my  uncle,  my 
mother's  brother,  was  consul  at  Adrianople, 
my  family  had  seized  it  eagerly,  much  to 
my  personal  delight. 

I  had  one  gift,  the  power  of  acc[uiring 
languages,  and  Adrianople  gave  me  full 
scope  for  it.  I  learnt  Turkish  thoroughly, 
and  could  not  only  speak  it  fluently,  but, 
what  is  much  rarer  with  Euroi)eans,  1 
learnt  to  write  it  well.  It  takes  nine  years, 
vre  are  alwavs  told,  to  learn  to  write 
Turkish  ;  but  it  did  not  take*  me  so  long  ; 
and  when  I  was  learning  it  I  picked  up 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  several  other  tongues  to 
be  heard  in  that  strange  |X)lyglot  land. 

The  East  had  a  great  fascination  for  me, 

and  when  helping  my  uncle  in  business  I 

roamed  over  Turkey,   Greece,  the  Balkan 

States,      and      Southern      Russia.       The 
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wandering  life  suited  me,  and  it  was  with 
genuine  regret  that  in  obedience  to  my 
father's  wishes  I  went  home  to  England,  in 
pursuance  to  his  plans  for  my  settlement  in 
hfe. 

He  wished  me  to  marry  for  money,  I 
discovered,  and  for  a  vear  I  bored  mvself 
and  all  about  me  by  going  into  Society  — 
that  miserable  make-believe  of  enjoyment — 
until  he  carried  me  off  to  New  York,  where 
his  plan  came  \exy  near  achievement. 

At  the  ambassador's  I  met  Miss  Cirant. 
I  was  drawn  to  her  from  the  first  moment 
and  was  soon  head  over  heels  in  love 
with  her.  I  knew  merely  that  her  name 
was  Grant,  Enid  Valerie  Grant,  and  I 
neither  asked  nor  cared  whether  she  was 
rich  or  poor.  She  was  bright,  clever  and, 
to  me,  fascinating ;  a  startling  contrast  to 
all  the  women  I  had  ever  met ;  and  so 
long  as  I  knew  nothing  of  her  wealth,  her 
companionship  was  just  the  sweetest  thing 
in  life  to  me. 

But  it  was  very  different  when  my  father 
told  me  she  was  the  sister  of  Cyrus 
Denison  Grant — one  of  the  richest  and 
most  successful  men  in  the  States — and  a 
millionairess  in  her  own  right. 

**You  have  been  a  great  many  sorts 
of  a  fool  in  your  life,  Mervyn,"  he  declared, 
with  paternal  pithiness ;  "  but  you  seem 
to  have  shown  some  glimmer  (;f  common 
sense  in  this,  and  you  have  a  chance  of 
redeeming  your  position  now  with  this 
Grant  girl ;  and  you  must  marry  her.  I've 
spoken  to  the  brother  and  he's  agreeable 
and  says  she  likes  you.  So  you've  nothing 
to  do  but  propose;  and  don't  waste  time 
about  it." 

My  father  meant  well,  no  doubt,  but 
he  could  not  have  taken  a  step  more 
certain  to  set  me  against  the  thing.  My 
relatives  declare  I  am  a  fool  in  monev 
matters,  and  without  a  scra^)  of  ambition ; 
most  of  mv  friends  have  taken  much  the 
same  view,  although  they  have  exi)ressed 
it  diflerently  ;  and  the  fact  is  certain  that 
so  soon  as  I  knew  she  was  wealth v,  I 
became  self-conscious  and  uneasy  in  her 
presence,  and  began  to  loathe  myself  for 
that  despicable  thing — a  needy  fortune- 
hunter. 
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To  make  matters  worse,  Grant,  having  no 
knowledge  of  women's  ways  or  their  hearts, 
detached  his  mind  for  a  moment  from  his 
colossal  business  affairs,  and  spoke  bluntly 
to  his  sister.     The  result  may  be  imagined. 

My  father  was  anxious  to  return  to 
London,  and  kept  urging  me  to  get  the 
matter  settled  ;  Grant  was  uncomfortably 
significant,  and  Enid  herself  had  so  changed 
that  she  seemed  as  ill  at  ease  as  I  was. 
Our  pleasant  comradeship  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  very  promi- 
nent engagement  of  the  kind  between  an 
English  earl  and  a  well-known  millionaire's 
daughter  was  announced  just  then.  By 
chance  Enid  told  me  of  it  on  the  very  day 
on  which  I  had  intended  to  ask  her  to 
marry  me.  I  was  fumbling  and  stumbling 
to  get  to  the  point — doing  it  nervously  and 
fatuously  like  a  fool,  I  admit — when  she 
reduced  me  to  a  sort  of  pulpy  silence  by 
asking  with  a  laugh  whether  I  thought 
English  family  or  American  dollars  weighed 
the  heavier  in  the  scales  of  such  an  en- 
gagement as  that  of  the  Earl. 

I  accepted  my  defeat  with  a  laugh  to 
cover  my  discomfiture.  I  did  more,  indeed. 
I  was  so  out  of  conceit  with  my  part  in  the 
transaction,  and  so  piqued  by  Enid's 
refusal,  that  without  saying  a  word,  even  to 
my  father,  I  bolted  from  New  York  by  the 
next  steamer,  carrying  with  me  a  sick  heart, 
a  stinging  sense  of  mortification,  a  crowd 
of  perplexing  doubts  as  to  Enid's  real 
feelings,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  be  done  for 
good  and  all  with  my  father's  matrimonial 
plans  on  my  behalf. 

For  five  years  I  saw  and  heard  no  more 
of  the  Grants.  I  went  back  to  Adrianople 
and  to  my  life  of  wandering  there,  look- 
ing for  a  fortune  which  I  never  found,  and 
settling  down  into  content  with  the  small 
income  of  some  few  hundreds  a  year  which 
came  to  me  quite  unexpectedly  on  the 
death  of  my  uncle,  the  consul. 

Then,  to  my  intense  surprise,  I  blundered 
upon  Grant  one  day  in  the  hills  not  far  from 
Elbassan,  at  a  moment  when  my  arrival 
must  have  been  profoundly  welcome.  He 
had  been  prospecting  with  a  servant  and  a 
couple  of  guides  in  the  district  where  he  was 
accjuiring  his  concessions,  and  his  guides. 


after  the  manner  of  the  wily  Turk,  had  led 
him  into  an  ambush,  which  his  friends  the 
brigands  had  prepared  for  him.  They 
deserted  him  there,  and  he  and  his  ser\'ant 
were  making  a  plucky  stand ;  the  situation 
was  becoming  awkward  for  him,  when  the 
arrival  of  my  little  party  turned  the  tables, 
and  together  we  drove  the  rascals  off. 

As  a  result  of  this  he  asked  me  to  join 
him  in  the  big  scheme  ;  the  companionship 
soon  ripened  into  a  deep  and  warm  friend- 
ship, and  I  threw  myself  heart  and  soul 
into  his  work.  My  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  country  enabled  me  to  help  him  in 
many  ways ;  and  he  in  return  gave  me 
his  entire  confidence.  He  was  alone  then 
in  the  great  house  at  Pera,  and  his  sister's 
name  was  barely  mentioned  between  us, 
until  one  day,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
and  as  much  to  his  surprise  as  to  my 
concern,  Enid  herself  arrived,  bringing 
with  her  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Constance 
Wellings. 

Our  meeting  had  its  embarrassments  for 
me,  if  not  for  her ;  but  after  a  while  we 
established  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality  ar- 
rangement ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
although  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  "go 
back "  on  the  past,  I  soon  began  to  feel 
the  old  charm  of  her  companionship.  I 
had  my  own  apartments  and  my  own  ser- 
vants, and  having  much  to  occupy  my 
time  I  held  aloof  so  far  as  practicable. 
I  did  not  forget  that  I  was  a  poor  man 
and  she  a  very  rich  girl,  and  that  the  past 
was  dead  and  buried. 

How  she  would  view  the  dramatic  in- 
troduction of  Haid^e  Patras  into  the 
White  House  was  a  question  which  pro- 
mised to  be  interesting,  and  she  was  not 
long  in  giving  me  an  answer  and  making 
me  acquainted  with  her  opinion.  And 
a  very  strong,  clear-cut  opinion  it  was, 
too. 

On  the  evening  following  the  Greek's 
arrival,  I  was  passing  through  the  draw- 
ing-room when  she  stopped  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  are,  as  usual,  t<K)  busy 
to  speak  to  me,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she  began 
in  a  decidedly  aggressive  mood. 

"  I  am    rather  busy.   Miss  Cirant.     You 


see- 


>> 


"/  bid  you  good  evening,  AfademoiseUt  Palras,"  and  leith  a  very  stately  bma  ihe  raept  fatf  u. 
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"That's  just  what  I  don't,  but  what  I 
mean  to.  Why  did  you  bring  that  Greek 
woman  here,  and  who  is  she,  anyway  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  bring  her  here.  Your 
brother " 

"  Well,  I  just  want  to  speak  to  you,  and 
I'm  going  on  the  verandah."  I  followed 
her  and  sat  down  feeling,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, none  too  delighted  at  the  prospective 
cross-examination. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Ormesby,  who  is  she  ?  " 

"  She's  a  very  beautiful  woman,  her  name 
is " 

"  Yes — yes,  we  know  her  name  and  have 
seen  her  face  ;  but  who  is  she  ?  " 

"  For  the  life  of  me  1  can't  t^ll  vou.  I 
can  give  you  the  sketch  of  her  life,  but 
your  brother  has  probably  told  you  that." 

"  Cyrus  has  just  lost  his  head — for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  I  suppose  you 
know  it.  But  what  has  she  come  here 
for  ?  " 

"  For  shelter  in  as  bad  a  storm  as  ever 
threatened  a  woman." 

"  Shelter  ?  "  she  repeated,  with  a  sniff. 
"You  mean  she  has  shifted  the  storm 
centre  so  as  to  get  us  all  into  it." 

"  Your  brother  is  not  exactly  the  man  to 
go  about  seeking  unnecessary  storms." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  think  that 
woman  is  here  by  accident  and  not  of  her 
ow^n  deliberate  intention  ?  Please  answer 
me  that.  You  know  you  can  speak 
straight  when  you  wish." 

"  I  have  not  formed  that  opinion." 

"  Oh,  you  men  I  What  bats  you  can  be 
when  a  women  has  a  pretty  face.  Well, 
now  I've  suggested  it,  what  do  you  think  }  " 

"If  you  had  been  through  last  night's 
business,  I  don't  think  you'd  dream  of 
making  any  such  suggestion." 

"  So  you're  in  the  toils,  too,  eh  ?  "  and 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  smiled 
pityingly.  She  had  a  very  witching  smile 
when  she  pleased,  but  there  was  no 
witchfery  in  this  one. 

I  made  no  reply,  and  in  the  pause  her 
foot  tapped  the  ground  impatiently. 

"  She  must  have  done  it  cleverly  to  trap 
you  both.  Cyrus  I  can  understand,  for  he 
is  not  himself  in  this,  but  you — I  should 
have    thought    you   were   different.      You 


know  these  Easterns,  and  being  an  on- 
lcK)ker,  should  certainly  have  caught  some 
sight  of  the  wires." 

"  I  think  you  are  doing  her  an  injustice, 
to  say  nothing  of  me." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  That's  what  the  fly 
inside  the  web  said  about  the  spider  to  his 
critical  friend  outside.  The  whole  thing 
last  night  was  just  a  web,  nothing  more, 
and  those  white  hands  of  hers  have  woven 
it.  But  I'm  outside,  thank  you,  and  mean 
to  stay  there." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Grant,  you  haven't  a 
single  fact  to  go  on  for  such  a  suggestion." 

"  Fact !  Rubbish  !  What  are  facts  to  a 
woman's  instincts  about  a  woman  ?  Do 
you   think   I   can't   read  her  ?  ' 

She  flashed  the  words  at  mc  quite 
angrily. 

**  But  you  forget  ;  we  were  present  when 
she  w^as  attacked  ;  we  .saw  the  men  who 
threatened  her  ;  we  saw  her  fire  at  them  ; 
and  I  myself  bound  up  the  wounds  of  her 
servant,  whom  they  nearly  killed." 

"  Nearly  killed  !  Why  the  man's  walking 
about  to-day  as  well  as  he  ever  was  in  his 
life  ;  and  as  for  that  old  hypocrite  she  calls 
Lelia — can't  any  one  lie  down  on  the  floor 
and  pretend  to  be  dead?  Why,  a  well-trained 
dog  or  a  donkey  can  do  it,  and  probably 
better  than  she  did,  if  the  truth  were  known. 
But  there  were  only  two  men  to  fool,  and 
there  was  the  glamour  of  her  beauty  to 
cover  up  any  bad  acting  !  I  tell  you  she  is 
here  of  set  purpose,  and  for  a  definite  object 
— now  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  But  she  did  not  wish  to  come." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ormesby,  do  try  and  think 
seriously.  Why,  she  has  thrown  herself 
twice  right  at  Cyrus's  head." 

"Twice?"  I  exclaimed  in  surj)rise. 

"  Yes,  twice ;  oh,  don't  you  know  ? 
Then  I  may  be  doing  you  an  injustice,  as 
you  call  it.  Her  first  introduction  " — this 
with  a  fine  play  on  the  word — "  was  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  She  was  being 
insulted  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Stamboul, 
and  Cyrus  chanced  to  be  at  hand  to  helj) 
her.  Chanced  1  What  a  chapter  of  chances, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"I  did  not  know  that,'  said  I,  not  un- 
impressed. 
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"  Cyrus  told  me,  and  she  has  taken  care 
to  let  him  see  her  several  times  since; 
until  he  was  seized  with  the  sudden  longing 
for  those  night  strolls  of  yours — near  the 
house.  Did  you  suppose  she  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  ?  "  she  asked  triumph- 
antly, and  then  changing  quickly  to  great 
earnestness  she  added  :  "I  tell  you  she  has 
set  herself  to  win  upon  him  and  to  be 
brought  here  for  some  purpose,  and  what 
that  purpose  is  someone  must  find  out. 
Can  you  ?  Who  is  she  ?  What  is  it  she 
wants?  She  is  a  dangerous,  treacherous 
woman,  and  is  here  for  some  dangerous, 
treacherous  purpose.  But  I  tell  you  more 
— she  shall  not  stay  here.  Cyrus  is  blind 
for  the  moment  where  she  is  concerned  ; 
but  at  least  I  thought  you  would  have  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed." 

I  had  no  reply  ready,  and  sat  for  some 
moments  in  considerable  uneasiness.  The 
suggestion  that  the  whole  scene  of  the 
previous  night  was  just  a  carefully  re- 
hearsed fraud,  which  had  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  delude  both  Grant  and  myself,  was  an 
exceedingly  disquieting  one.  Nobody  cares 
to  feel  that  he  has  been  fooled  ;  and  I  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  believe  it.  If  it  was 
true,  then  the  question  as  to  the  Greek's 
motive  was  one  of  absolutely  vital  import- 
ance, considering  the  critical  position  of 
affairs.  I  had  had  plenty  of  proofs  of  Enid's 
acumen,  moreover ;  and  her  vehement 
words  and  manner  impressed  me.  I  never 
could  understand  women  at  any  time,  and 
now  I  was  profoundly  puzzled. 

"  What  you  say  is  very  important,  but 
hadn't  we  better  wait  a  bit  before  jumping 
to  conclusions  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  wait ;  I've  jumped  already," 
she  answered  stoutly.  "  She  shan't  stay 
here." 

"  I  don't  know  that  your  brother  con- 
templates her  staying  here  permanently ; 
but  she  is  for  the  time  in  considerable 
danger " 

"  Which  means  you  won't  help  me  ? " 
she  interrupted. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say.  She 
is  your  brother's  guest,  and  for  me  to  do 
anything  would  be  extremely  invidious.     I 


can  only  suggest  that  we  allow  matters  to 
develop  a  little." 

"  Until  Cyrus  is  outwitted  and  his  plans 
smashed." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  can  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  them  ?  " 

"  Where  this  woman  is  concerned  ?  "  and 
she  laughed  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  where  anyone  is  concerned," 
said  I. 

"  Which  shows  how  little  vou  understand 
about  men  in  love,  and  Cyrus  in  particular. 
I  suppose  you  can  see  that  he  is  in  love 
with    her  ? '' 

"  She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
very  fascinating,"  I  admitted,  recalling 
certain  parts  of  the  previous  night's  scene. 

'*  And  perhaps  you  can  carry  your 
imagination  a  step  farther,  and  think  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  passion 
upon  a  nature  like  his  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can." 

"  Then  exercise  it  still  farther,  and  tell 
me  what  will  most  probably  be  the  effect 
upon  Cyrus's  work  here  if  we  assume  that 
my  view  of  this  Greek  woman,  and  not 
yours,  is  the  correct  one  ? " 

"  It  might  be,  I  admit,  disastrous ; 
but " 

"  NevLT  mind  the  buts,"  she  broke  in 
with  quite  the  Grant  directness.  "  On  that 
assumption,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
well  to  satisfy  ourselves  about  her  true 
motives  and  intentions  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  your  brother." 

"  And  I  don't — and  so  I  suppose  there's 
no  more  to  be  said.  In  my  opinion  she's  a 
fraud,  and  if  you  won't  help  me  to  prove 
it,  I  must  find  someone  else.  At  any  rate 
she  shan't  stay  here,  if  I  have  to  insult  her 
and  drive  her  out  of  the  house." 

"  Put  my  cushions  in  the  verandah, 
Lelia,  I  am  weary  and  will  sit  there,"  broke 
in  at  that  moment  from  the  room  behind 
us  the  dulcet  tones  of  Haidee  Patras, 
speaking  in  Greek,  and  the  next  instant 
she  came  out  through  the  window  and 
gave  a  start  of  surprise  at  seeing  us.  I 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  know  how 
much  she  had  overheard,  and  I  threw  a 
glance  of  warning  at  Enid  Grant  as  I  rose 
to  offer  my  chair. 
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"  Ah,  I  am  disturbing  you,"  said  the 
Greek  sweetly. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  mademoiselle,"  re- 
turned Enid  stiffly.  I  murmured  some- 
thing conventional,  and  stood  while  the  old 
woman  arranged  the  cushions,  into  which 
her  mistress  sank  with  the  easy  grace  that 
marked  all  her  actions  and  attitudes. 

I  felt  very  awkward,  and  would  have  fled 
from  the  threatening  storm  had  I  not  feared 
that  an  abrupt  departure  would  have  led 
Haid^e  to  draw  wrong  conclusions  as  to 
my  conference  with  Enid.  I  brought  out 
another  chair,  therefore,  and  lighted  a 
cigarette. 

"It  is  a  lovely  view  from  here,"  mur- 
mured Haidee. 

"  We  were  not  admiring  the  view,  made- 
moiselle, but  were  speaking  of  you,"  replied 
Enid,  with  appalling  directness. 

"  Of  me  ?  "  and  the  shapely  eyebrows 
were  raised  as  if  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  was  asking  Mr.  Ormesby  to  tell 
me  all  that  he  knows  about  you.  We 
Westerners  go  straight  to  the  point,  you 
know." 

"  But  why  not  ask  me  first,  then  ? 
Monsieur  Ormesby  has  only  had  the 
outline  of  my  life,  and  could  tell  you  little. 
I  will  tell  you  all  if  you  take  an  interest  in 
my  story.  It  is  not  a  happy  one — but  it 
is  not  yet  finished.  It  is  not  like  the 
placid  lives  of  your  more  fortunate  com- 
patriots in  the  land  of  true  liberty  ;  for  it 
began  in  bloodshed,  and  will  end,  where 
we  Eastern  women  would  have  it  end — 
in  revenge." 

"  My  brother  told  me  you  had  been  in 
America — how  long  have  you  been  back 
in  Turkey  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three  years,  in  the  East  that  is, 
as  measured  by  time ;  but  more  than  half 
my  life  as  measured  by  my  work." 

"  In  Constantinople,  how  long  ?  " 

"  Most  of  the  time,  but  broken  by  visits 
to  other  places." 

"  And  have  you  lived  alone  all  that 
time  ?  " 

"  I  am  always  alone.  Until  yesterday,  I 
had  no  friends  here,  as  you  understand 
friendships  in  the  West." 

"  And  where  have  you  lived  ?  " 


"  Sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  as 
the  circumstances  of  my  life  and  work  dic- 
tated. I  have  enemies,  and  could  not  live 
as  you  live  in  the  West  in  one  abode."  It 
was  excellently  answered.  A  most  natural 
explanation ;  but  I  was  once  more,  as  Enid 
had  said,  an  onlooker,  and  I  saw  it  might 
be  no  more  than  a  plausible  cover  for  facts 
intentionally  concealed.  Enid's  distrust 
was  beginning  to  infect  me. 

"In  the  West,"  said  Enid  very  pointedly, 
"we  like  more  direct  answers  to  direct 
questions." 

"The  West  does  not  yet  understand  the 
East,  Miss  Grant;  but  I  should  like  you  to 
understand  me.  Your  brother  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,  so  brave,  so  helpful,  so 
generous,  so  good  in  offering  me  a  shelter 
for  a  few  days,  that  I  hope  you  and  I  will 
be  friends." 

"  *  For  a  few  days.'  Where  are  you 
going  then?"  a  note  of  unquestionable 
hostility,  and  spoken  sharply. 

"I  go  wherever  my  work  calls  me. 
Where  that  may  be  I  cannot  say  yet." 

"  Nor  when  ? "  The  question  came 
almost  like  a  sneer. 

"  I  am  ready  to  leave  at  any  moment," 
answered  Haidee  placidly,  but  with  a 
hardening  of  tone,  which  was  the  first 
symptom  of  antagonism  she  had  shown. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened. 

"  Who  talks  of  leaving  ? "  This  from 
Grant,  who  had  joined  us  without  our 
hearing  his  approach. 

"  Your  sister  was  asking  me  when  I  was 
leaving,  and  where  I  was  going,  Mr.  Grant, 
and  I  was  trying  to  make  her  understand 
how  my  movements  depend  on  matters  I 
cannot  control.  You  will  understand  me, 
however,"  she  added,  almost  caressingly, 
and  with  a  glance  at  his  face  which  made 
Enid  move  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

"  I  wish  you  and  Mademoiselle  Patras 
to  be  great  friends,  Enid,"  said  Grant  with 
quiet  assertive  significance,  and  in  a  tone 
which  told  me  he  had  quite  gathered  the 
meaning  of  the  scene. 

His  sister  held  her  head  erect,  and  met 
his  look  with  one  quite  as  resolute  and 
firm  as  his,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
make  some  reply  which  would  have  set  the 
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highly  combustibb  elements  in  a  blaze ; 
but  after  a  pause  she  got  up  and  said 

"  I  am  chilled  and  am  going  in,  Cyrus. 
I  bid  you  Kix)d  evening.  Mademoiselle 
Patras,"  and  with  a  ver^'  stately  bow  she 
swept  past  us  into  the  ntom. 

Grant  followed  her,  and  I  heard  him 
say  in  a  low  tone : 

"  What  is  ihe  answer  to  ni)>  wish, 
i:nid?" 

"  I  choose  my  own  friends,  Cyrus  : "  was 
the  reply  spoken  of  intention  loud  enough 
to  reach  us  in  the  verandah.  A  glance  at 
the  Greek's  face  showed  me  she  had  heanl 
and  understo<id,  and  the  ciine  of  the  li(»s, 
the  hardening  of  the  lines  of  ihe  face,  and 
the  momentary  lowering  of  the  brows  told 
of  the  fire  of  anger  and  mortification  the 
words  had  kindled.  But  when  Grant  re- 
turned, himself  looking  stem  and  angry, 
she  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  soft,  gentle, 
and  loving. 


"  Vour  sister  is  very  reserved  and  hard 
to  know,  and  I  fear  she  has  taken  a  dis- 
like to  me,  I  am  so  sorry;  but  perhaps 
my  instinct  was  right,  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  here  to  sow  discord."  And  she 
sighed  and  shook  her  head  sadly, 

"  My  sister  is  probably  returning  to 
America  in  a  few  days,  mademoiselle,"  he 
replied,  and  I  knew  how  much  might  lie 
behind  the  words.  For  an  instant  a  light 
of  triumph  sprang  to  her  eyes,  to  be 
quenched  as  quickly  with  one  of  her 
ineffable   smiles    as   she    glanced   in   my 

Had  she  forgotten  that  I  was,  as  Enid 
had  said,  an  onlooker;  and  did  she  fear 
I  had  read  her  expression  ?  Was  she  no 
more  than  a  clever  actress  ;  and  was  Enid 
right  in  her  intuitive  judgment  ?  Who 
could  tell  ?  I  could  nol  :  and  the  ques- 
tions baffled  me  as  1  sat  there  smoking  in 
silence,  and  feeling  very  much  in  the  way, 
while  the  two  talked  together  in  low  tones. 


{To  bt  eontiniied.) 


ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS 

B7    JOHN    SWAFFHAM 

Illiisirjitd  Irom  phoiOKraphs  l*ki-ii  by  G.  K.  iUllanee. 


MIST  and  fon— says  sckncc^  urc 
visible  vapour  Uniting  in  tlii.' 
atmosphere  at  no  yreat  elevation  abo^■L- 
thu  earth ;  cluud  is  visible  vapour  sus- 
pentkd  at  all  sorts  of  aerial  elevations 
up  to  a  height  which  is  often  scarcely 
credible.  Again,  the  veriest  child  knows 
that  cloud  may  take  a  great  number  of 
forms,  souie  of  fxtrenii.-  beauty. 

One  often  hears  a  man  exclaim  at  the 
name  of  science ;  it  is  dry,  it  is  abstract 
and  dull.  Yet,  rightly  viewed,  ihe  driest 
scientific  problem  contains  more  of  en- 
thralling interest  than  all  the  adventures 
of  Sheriock  Holmes  or  all  the  novels  of 
Dickens  taken  together.  Thus,  endless 
as  are    the    forms   of  clouds,  there   is  no 


single  one  of  them  which  does  not  carry- 
some  meaning  to  the  eye  which  has 
learned  to  read  their  signs.  Every  scrap 
of  air  which  we  breathe  contains  in  itself 
the  potentiality  of  a  tjuite  respectable 
cloud,  as  a  simple  experiment  will  sliow. 
Our  atmosphere  is  full  of  vapour,  and 
this  vapour  is  rendered  visible  in  the 
form  of  cloud,  mist,  or  fog,  by  whatever 
agency  happens  to  lower  the  atmospheric 
temperature  below  the  dew  i)oini.  In 
practice  this  occurs,  for  the  most  [lart, 
in  one  of  four  ways.  Everyone  knows 
that  acute  evajjoration  or  expansion  of  a 
spirit  or  other  liquid  will  lower  its  tem- 
perature to  an  astonishing  degree.  Re- 
frigeration     is       commercially       possible 
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because  of  this  knowledge  which  is  put 
into  practical  effect  b)  the  release  of 
condensLcl  air,  or  by  the  artificial  e^ajxira 
tion  ot  licjuid  ammonia,  in  or  about  the 
( hamber  i\hich  is  to  be  fro/Ln 
No  sooner  is  this  proicss  in  iction 
than  the  moisture  which  formed  part 
of  the  air  in  that  chamber  deposits 
iibclf    111     a    frost\     poiulcr    much     liki 


temperatui 


condensed  and 


ind 


fact 


other 


ihK 


the 


I  ncl)  dnidcd  snow  which  Nature  e\cr 
sent  out  of  htr  yeeit  laborator\  \nother 
pleasant  experiment  may  be  used  to  prove 
the  same  effect  Tike  two  «at(  h  gl  isses  , 
insert  one,  fill  the  other  half  full  of  ether 
place  a  sm^jle  drop  of  water  on  the  top 
of  the  itnerted  glass  and  set  its  enmpamon 
upon  It  E\aporite  the  ether  b\  directing 
ujion  n  1  sudden  stead)  blast  of  air,  and 
\ou  will  iind  that  the  dro;)  of  water  liis 
bciomc  '■o  stront,!)  frozen  that  the  two 
(,Iasses  are  inseparabK  attached  until  such 
time  as  a  ihaw  shall  haie  'reed  them 
Vgiin  who  does  not  know  that  his  breath 
"  smokes  in  frosty  air  ''  1  his  smoke  is 
merely  a   miniature  cloud   formed    b)   the 


sudden  Molent  expmsion  of  the  "warm 
current  from  his  mouth  on  eon  m^  mt  i 
contact  with  the 
the  atmosphere 
particles  of  moistui 
form  "Mbible  vapour 

In  the  (,reat  and  endless  ftlds  of  sjjace 
which  surround  our  earth  these  processes 
and  others  like  them  are  in  continual 
operation  h\  radiat  on  towards  the 
mldcr  spaces  of  distance  by  expansion  of 
the  asceiidm„  warm  currents  b)  inter 
mixture  of  cold  descendin(,  currents  with 
lower  ;ir  which  is  more  warm  and  more 
moist,  b)  contact  of  warmer  air  with 
colder  earth  ifter  the  litter  has  radiated 
awa\  much  of  it-,  heat  in  the  night  time, 
clouds  or  mists  are  made 

Now  evcrjoiie  has  probabK  heard  the 
njmes  of  arms,  aimulin,  sirati<i~-i.\\t. 
three  chief  forms  of  cloud  Cirrus  is 
the  little  far  off  streamer  which  has 
neither  regular  form  nor  directicn  but 
stretches  vnA  floats  awa\  on  the  ever 
shiftmj,  currents  of  those  high  air  worlds 
It  IS  the  hltle  cloud   "in  form  as  a  mans 


u  Midi  and  Ibe  peaki 
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hand,"  which  ihe  ser\ant  of  ihe  prophet 
saw  from  Carmel  on  the  day  when  the 
great  iliree  years'  drought  broke ;  its 
presence  makes  what  we  call  a  windy 
sky,  and  mixed  with  the  cumulus  it  makes 
a  "  mackerel "  sky.  Very  diflerent  is  Che 
<umulus  cloud  pure  and  simple.  ^Vhen 
in  the  evening  we  see  great  clouds  heaped 
and  lowering,  or  driven  low  down  across 
the  sky,  their  history  is  plain  to  read.  'ITie 
airs  about  the  earth  have  got  heated,  and 


to  spur  of  the  hills,  and  cling  like  veils 
of  smoke  among  the  pines.  Presently  it 
reaches  the  mountain  head  where  it  wavers 
and  sways  awhile,  till  suddenly  it  takes 
heart  to  cast  itself  free  and  goes  dreaming 
away  over  the  still  unbroken  blue. 

But,  interesting  as  are  the  forms  and 
shapes  of  cloud,  when  seen  from  l>eneath, 
the  rare  opportunity  of  viewing  them  from 
above,  from  so  near  that  you  may  descend 
a  score  of  paces  and  stand  in  their  very 
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they  ha\'e  risen  in  great  currents.  These 
currents  came  into  sudden  contact  with  a 
solid  stratum  of  cold,  when  forthwith  they 
spread  out  on  a  horizontal  plane,  ui>on  which 
as  the  warm  air  still  rose  there  grew  up 
heaped  banks,  dense  cones  of  cloud,  which 
wandered  over  the  face  of  the  lower  sky 
as  the  wind  cared  to  hunt  ihem.  Last 
conies  Ihe  stratus,  the  little  haze  which 
you  may  watch  as  it  forms  along  the  valleys 
at  the  close  of  a  hot  summer  day.  It 
stretches  out  arm.s,  which  creep  from  spur 


midst,  is  an  experience  which  may  be 
called  unforgetable.  Naturally,  it  is  not 
one  to  be  obtained  every  day,  nor  yet  in 
every  place.  In  England  there  are  few 
spots  where  one  could  ever  climb  above 
cloud  level,  but  in  the  Alps,  or  any  one 
of  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  world, 
it  is  no  hard  task  to  be  literally  "  up  in 
the  clouds."  At  three,  four,  or  more  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level  (according  to  the 
amount  of  moisture,  and  consequently  the 
weight    which    the    cloud    is    holding    in 
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i  Eudclenly  ptlrificd,  wilh 


JSJK 


lllvi 


m) an  ac 


He 


from  111*:  V.OTU  of  <iay  into  a  ref;ioi 
dain])  c(iki  and  wliitu  scmi-darknL'ss. 
hf  dv-js  nut  know  his  busiinj^s  the-  clin 
may  wtll  losf  hiinsL-lf,  but  provided  ' 
a  compast>  and  sume  small  stock  of  nu 


tnim 


knowlal-c    he    will    dlr. 


stt-ps  until,  clear  iif  the  bank,  he  stands 
in  the  purest  bla/c  of  the  sun.  Here  it 
will  be  many  limes  brighter  than  below, 
for  the  clouds  lie  at  his  feet  and  nothing 
intervenes  between  hint  and  the  light-giver, 
ind  peaks  of  the  ranges  lie  like 


:ouched  ui>on  a 
..,  and  I,™-, 
ildenly  madi 
IV  other  com 


jjiganlic  swarthy 

rolling  luass  of   curdled 

more   nearly    like    a    sea 

uj)a(|iie    with    chalk,  thai 

parison  which  language  can  provide.     The 

waves  of  cloud  are  now  at  rest,  now  boiling 

in   tumultuous    eddies ;    sometimes,  driven 

upwards     by    ihe    bree/e    bcJK'ath,    their 

masses   ttreak    and    whirl    in   a    veritable 

maelstrom  ;     at    others    they    even    spun 


upwards  in   the  likeness  of  a  giant  spout 

So  far  I  have  sjioken  of  the  abstract; 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  t:oncrete  facts  of 
the  camera.  The  I-ake  of  fleneva,  over 
against  Montreux,  lills  a  broad  valley 
between  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The 
breadth  betsveen  the  two  shores  at  lake  level 
is  /ic're  a  matter  of  five  miles,  to  which  you 
may  safely  add  another  two-and-a-half  to 
get  an  estimate  of  the  actual  distance 
from  mountain  to  mountain  at  an  ahitude 
of  soooft.  I''urther  on,  the  actual  water 
si)ace  exceeds  eight-and-a-half  miles  across, 
while  the  total  length  Is  nuire  than  thirty- 
two  miles.  Remembering  these  figures, 
y(H]  are  to  imagine  th;il  you  stand  on  the 
Roehers  de  N\n'e,  3000ft.  above  the  lake, 
and  the  storied  walls  of  Chillon.  Ahove 
and  beyond  at  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
masses  of  mountain  rise  in  exaggerated 
darkness  from  their  contrast  to  the  sea  of 
cloud  which  fills  the  whole  sp;ice  with 
rolling  waves.     Ilelow  in  the  valle>-  all  the 
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High  "  Cin 


"  clouds  Ln  ibe  Alps, 


world  is  overcasl,  if  indoed  it  do  not  rain ; 
but  here  the  light  is  such  that  not  even 
the  eternally  shifting  surface  can  "  kill  " 
the  reflected  shadows  which  the  Saiojard 
Mountains  and  the  huge  IJcnt  dc  TOche 
cast  upon  their  surface. 

It  is  a  sight  of  \soi)der  when  first  seen, 
and,  however  "  custom  stjiles,"  the  ex- 
perience always  carries  with  it  something  of 
the  uncanny.  When  we  have  seen  enough 
for  the  moment  we  go  forward,  while  a 
change  of  face  brings  into  distant  view 
ragged  peaks  of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  and 
yet  further  afield  of  Wont  Blanc,  first  of  all 
the  Alps.  And  now  it  is  no  longer  quite 
the  same  untroubled  floor  of  vujiour  on 
which  we  ga/cd  but  a  few  moments  since. 
As  the  cloud  surges  and  heaves,  ihe  dark 
heads  of  buried  pines  leap  into  spectral 
prominence,  only  to  fade  once  more  as  a 
new  wave  flings  back  the  ebb  of  its  pre- 
decessor. In  and  out,  every  "  bay  "  and 
crevice  in  the  outline  of  the  hills  is  filled 
by  this  turbulent  eiher,  until  dazzled  with 
the  unaccustomed  vision  our  steps  are 
again  turned  upwards. 


While  we  mount  the  cloud  lias  already 
risen,  for  there  is  a  wind  in  the  valley 
below,  and  the  surface  of  the  bank  is 
close  to  the  spur  on  which  we  call  the 
next  halt.  The  sea  is  in  full  unrest ;  sud- 
denly an  eddy  begins  to  lx>il  in  the  midst 
of  the  swaying  mass,  and  with  a  wild 
upheaval,  and  amid  a  cloud  of  seeming 
steam,  a  looft.  shaft  of  vapour  is  flung 
up  into  the  air,  where  it  circles  awhile 
and  ihen  melts  slowly  into  space.  Mean- 
while a  new  "  bubble  "  has  formed  to  lake 
the  place  of  that  which  has  "  burst,"  and 
so  the  game  goes  on.  In  a  while  the 
cloud  will  find  some  new  outlet  for  its 
energy,  but  before  that  we  shall  be  once 
again  far  above  its  level. 

U'hen  another  loooft,  have  been  covered, 
the  cloud  IS  in  more  general  commotion, 
although  the  particular  spot  which  was  so- 
violently  troubled  has  now  quieted  down. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  verl>al  simile  for  its 
present  a]n>earance,  since  these  contours^ 
are  cerlainly  not  those  of  water,  nor  j'et 
of  a  cloud  of  steam.  Here  and  there  it 
has   a   likeness    to   the    waves    after    they- 
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have  broken  on  the  cliffs,  but  as  cloud- 
waves  run  in  no  jxirticular  direction,  unlike 
those  of  ocean,  it  is  hard  to  draw  a 
proper  jxirallcl. 

At  an  elevation  of  6oooft.,  still  more  at 
that  of  7000ft.,  the  world  of  animal  matter 
will  yield  a  striking,  if  not  too  savoury, 
comparison  for  the  surface  api)earance  of 
the  banks.  They  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  the  brains  of  a  newly-slaughtered 
animal.  Here  are  the  same  suavely 
rounded  ripples,  the  same  evanescent 
appearance  of  a  stability  which  is  purely 
optical.  Stir  them  never  so  little,  and 
they  will  alter  their  contours  but  preserve 
always  the  same  general  "tone."  Spurts 
of  divergent  va|X)ur  break  now  and  again 
from  the  main  masses,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  cloud  is  at  rest,  and  the  shadows 
of   an    outlying    hill    come    into    renewed 


prominence  on  the  farther  edges.  So  you 
can  but  stand  and  gaze  with  the  feelings 
which  such  a  sight  induces  in  various 
temperaments.  To  one  it  is  like  a  draught 
of  strong  wine,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  becomes  suddenly  conscious  of 
all  the  dormant  possibilities  of  life  and 
strength.  To  another  the  feeling  is  akin 
to  fear.  If  it  is  not  out  of  place,  1 
may  be  pardoned  quoting  from  some 
verses  in  an  old  Spectator,  the  name  c^f 
whose  author  has  gone  from  the  writer's 
memory,  so  that  he  cannot  acknowledge 
his  debt :  — 

••  Some  men  there  be  who  glory  in  such  place , 
A  nuruntain  top  immutabley  a  throne ; 

I  am  not  such^  and  I  am  face  to  face 

ll'ith  this  stem  question,  now  immediate  grown — 

Am  I  afraid  of  Gody  who  am  so  base, 

I  dare  not  meet  Him  in  I  I  is  place  alone  f^"* 


NOVEMBER 


By  C.  CHAMBERS 

(Overheard  at  an  East   CocLst  port  :—*'  Is  the  ^Blucbcir  in  yet  ^  mister  f'      *«  A't>,  missis; 

not  yet  she  ainUyj 

One  by  one  the  breakers  roll. 
With  never  a  i)ause  in  their  surging  racj ; 

One  by  one  the  boats  come  home, 

And  still  she  waits  with  a  fear-drawn   face. 
One  by  one  she  sees  them  come. 

And    envious    eyes    scan    the  numbered   sail ; 
One  by  one  the  watchers  leave. 

And  she  notes  the  winter  daylight  fall. 
Hour  by  hour  the  tugs  thrashed  round 

By  the  hungry  *'  Scroby,"  until  the  night ; 

Hour  by  hour  she  watched  afar, 

Where  the  Gorton  float  showed  its  winking  light. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

There's  a  flag  half-mast  at  the  Sailors'  Home ; 
There's  a  little  black  spot  on  the  coastguard's  chart ; 
There's  a  number  blank  at  the  Custom  House; 
There's  a  woman  left  with  a  broken  heart. 

(Market  Note  .'—Owing  to  the  rough  weather,  deliveries  of  autumn  mackerel  were  very  short,  and  good 
prices  were  realised  by  the  crews  who  were  able  to  save  their  catch  in  yesterdafs  gale.) 


THE  TOWERS  OF  ROTHENBURG 

By   H.    THORNHILL    TIMMINS,    F.R.G.S. 

(IILutmiiDDi  by  Ihe  Aulbor.) 


RETURNING  last  summer  from  a 
tour  til  rough  Egypt,  Grouce  and 
Constfntinople,  I  was  gbd  to  get  away 
from  the  August  heat  of  the  big  German 
cities,  and  to  come  to  anchor  for  awhile 
in  the  old  Bavarian  biirgtrs  tacit  of 
Rothenburg. 

For  Rothenburg  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill, 
so  that,  as  I  approached  it  by  rail,  its 
old  towers  and  steeples  stood  up  like 
a  row  of  ninepins  upon  the  western 
horizon  ;  where,  as  the  train  ran  on, 
they  a|ipearcd  to  be  dancing  a  rythmic 
sort  of  measure  above  the  ri|)ening  corn- 
fields on  the  nearer  uplands. 

Perched  u[mhi  an  abrupt  acliviiy  above 
an  elbow  of  the  little  river  'I'auber,  the 
city  of  Rothenburj;  still  retains  intact  ils 
ancient  walls  and  towers,  the  latter  rising 
from  the  battlements  at  short  inter\'als, 
and  presenting  a  great  variety  of  appear- 
ance, so  that  thty  form  to  this  day  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  town.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  caup  d'lviJ 
of  Rothenbuig,  as,  standing  one  evening 
on  a  neighbouring  height,  1  saw  ils  old 
walls  and  towers,  its  many-windowed 
gables  and  led-tiled  roofs,  aflame  in  the 
Nu.  I,     Ne*  Series.     Apnl,   I'lOj-  ,. 


ruddy  light  of  the  westering  sun,  while 
the  dusk  of  evening  was  already  creeping 
over  the  vale  of  the  Tauber  below ;  then, 
indeed,  the  old  town  seemed  to  merit  its 
title  of  Rothen-burg,  the  Red  City. 

The  great  charm  of  the  place  is  the 
fact  tliat  we  have  here  a  medi;i:val  city  i« 
piiris  nattiraHbiis.  Within  (lie  compass  of 
its  encircling  walls,  the  quiet  streets  and 
byways  of  Rothenburg  remain  practically 
untouched  by  tlie  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
presenting  such  a  variety  of  old-world 
nooks  and  corners  as  to  pnne  a  veritable 
embarras  de  ruhase  to  the  artist.  Indeed, 
after  some  e\pLriencc  in  such  matters,  I 
do  not  ri^mfiiiber  ever  to  have  seen  so 
many  unaltered  examples  of  the  media:val 
builder's  art  as  confront  one  in  the  old 
Markt  Plat/,  of  Rotlienburg. 

Here    stands    the   Rathhaus,  or    Tuwn- 
ilf  wh'ise  picturesque 
ith  tlie  hall-marks  of 
crowned    by   a  lofty 
caiiqjaniie,    which    forms    a    con- 
,s  landmark  fruni  afar.     I-'our  stone 
bearing  bannerets    (lank  its  canted 
lers,  and  an  open  metal  cupola  crowns 
summit. 


fai^ade    is   stampei 


slender 
spicuoi 
figures 
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By  a  cherished  local  custom,  one  hears 
at  stated  intervals  the  strains  of  a  quaint 
chorale  floating  from  the  upper  gallery  of 
this  tower.  The  story  runs  that  the  storks 
which  once  frequented  it  set  fire  to  the 
steeple  with  lighted  straws,  in  revenge  for 
the  destruction  of  their  nests,  and  for 
centuries  thereafter  were  no  more  seen  in 
the  town. 

The  great  Council  Hall,  with  its 
memorials  of  bygone  history,    is  worth   a 


fa^ide  is  that  of  the  old  original  Rathhaus, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  afterwards  used  as  a  dancing  hall,  a 
butcher's  shop,  and  now  a  small  museum 
of  antiquities.  From  an  adjacent  street 
corner  an  ascetic-looking  Madonna  gazes 
demurely  down  upon  an  ever-flowing 
fountain,  over  which  presides  a  very 
original  representation  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dr^on.  Of  two  charming  facades 
hard  by,  one  was  the  abode  of  Toppler, 
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passing  visit,  if  only  to  enter  by  the  lovely 
renaissance  portal  of  the  inner  court — a 
gem  of  timewom  architecture;  while  the 
dank,  gloomy  dungeons  below  hold  many 
a  grim  secret  of  the  days  when  the  Black 
Rothenburgers  were  in  a  chronic  state  of 
feud  with  their  neighbours,  and  no  man's 
life  could  be  said  to  be  worth  an  hour's 
purchase. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more 
than  indicate  some  of  the  attractions  of 
this  fascinating  spot.   Yonder  unpretentious 


the  greatest  of  Rothenburg's  great  Burgo- 
masters ;  its  neighbour,  a  (At/  d'ceuvre  of 
some  bygone  architect,  who  is  said  to  have 
portrayed  certain  of  his  fellow  citizens  in 
the  caryatides  that  adorn  its  front. 

George  Nusch,  the  hero  of  the  "  Meister 
Trunk,"  or  Monster  Draught,  and  the 
bright  particular  star  in  the  Rothenburg 
firmament,  was  the  son  of  the  inn-keeper  of 
the  "  Rolher  Hahn,"  (n  this  same  neigh- 
bourhood. The  story  may  be  new  to  some 
of  my  readers.     In  the  course  of  the  Thirty 
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Sk^-c^. 


HOUSE    OF    THE    BOUNDARY    RIDERS,    ROTHENBURG. 


Years'  War,  Rothenbuts  was  captured  after 
a  stubborn  resistance  by  General  Tilly, 
who  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  town,  and 
condemned  the  Burgomaster  and  Senate 
to  death.  A  draught  of  Tauber  wine, 
however,  brought  the  victor  into  a  more 
g«iial  frame  of  mind  and,  struck  by  the 
vast  size  of  the  stirrup  cup  in  which  the 
wine  was  proffered,  Tilly  exclaimed  in  grim 
jest,  "Let  me  see  one  of  you  drink  this 
full  cup  at  one  draught,  and  I  will  spare 
the  city  I "  For  the  honour  of  the  town 
in  general,  and  of  the  "  Rother  Hahn " 
in  particular,  the  valiant  Nusch  now  rose 
to  the  occasion,  drained  the  mighty  beaker 
to  its  dregs,  and  had  just  breath  enough 
left  to  claim  and  receive  the  promise, 
which  was  duly  honoured  by  the  aston- 
ished Tilly,  The  historic  "  Pokal,"  a 
handsome  glass  vessel  holding  more  than 
three  English  quarts,  may  still  be  seen  at 
Rothenburg,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
cbtefesi  treasures. 

This  notable  event  is  recorded  in  an 
historic  drama,  which  is  performed  every 
Whitsuntide  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Rath- 
luuis,  many  of  the  actors  of  to-day  being 


descendants    of    the    men    whose    heroic 
action  saved  the  city  in  1631. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  Rothen- 
burg's  old  gateways  is  the  Koboldzeller 
Thor,  which  is  not  included  in  these 
sketches.  Through  its  double  portal  lies 
the  way  to  the  pleasant  Vale  of  Tauber, 
which  is  here  spanned  by  a  curious,  two- 
storied  bridge,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
centurj',  while  an  ancient  church  and 
several  rime-worn  flour  mills  flank  the 
course  of  the  stream  hard  by. 

It  is  worth  while  to  stroll  hence  around 
the  outer  city  walls,  and  to  notice  how 
charmingly  the  towers  and  crenellated 
battlements  group  themselves  u])on  the 
sky  line.  The  way  leads  beneath  tiie  so- 
called  "  Dog  Tower,"  with  its  four  quaint 
comer  turrets,  and  Icgcnil  ()f  socne  un- 
lucky wight  walied  uji  alive  within  it, 
as  a  [>L'nally  for  high  treason. 

Connected  by  a  flying  arch  with  the 
city  walls  stands  the  "  Kssig  Krug,"  the 
remains  of  a  ruined  outwork,  which 
acquires  its  curious  title  of  the  "Vinegar 
Flask  "  from  a  tradition  that  the  Frankish 
Duke    Pharamond    built    it   to    give    his 
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Suabian  adversaries  "such  a  dose  of 
vinegar  as  would  set  their  teeth  on  edge," 
when  they  attempted  to  capture  it 

Thus  we  come  to  the  great  southern 
gate,  and  enter  the  outlying  suburb 
called  Spital.  Originally  a  detached 
village  devoted  to  pilgrims,  the  sick,  and 
the  needy,  it  was  long  regarded  as  extra 
tnuros^  until  at  length  the  inhabitants  ob- 
tained a  grudging  permit  for  its  inclusion 
within  the  city  enclave  from  Emperor 
Albert  1.,  who  sarcastically  observed, 
"Well,  your  town  looks  uncommonly  like 
a  nightcap  already,  so  you  may  put  the 
tassel  on ! " 

I  will  now  ask  my  reader  to  come  with 
me  to  the  Spital  Hof,  where,  amidst  a 
group  of  seventeenth-century  buildings 
planted  around  a  grass-grown  courtyard, 
rises  the  curious  little  structure  illustrated 
on  page  51.  Known  as  the  "  Hegenreiters* 
Haus,"  or  House  of  the  Boundary  Riders, 
it  was  in  bygone  times  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  mounted  watchmen,  or  Hegen- 
reiters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  the  boundaries  of  the 
enclosure  dedicated  to  the  services  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

With  its  tall  steeple-hat  of  a  red-tiled 
roof,  its  slender  stair  turret  crowned  by 
an  open  lantern,  and  low,  mullioned 
windows,  this  diminutive  dwelling  has  a 
very  quaint  and  picturesque  appearance. 
The  lower  story  has  a  vaulted  ceiling 
supported  upon  a  massive  pillar,  and 
must  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Not  far  away  rises  the  "  Faul  Thurm," 
a  lofty  circular  tower  with  conical  roof, 
and,  if  rumour  speaks  true,  dungeons 
deep  below,  set  with  sharp  spikes  where- 
on criminals  were  cast  and  left  to  their 
fate.  Hence  the  tower's  name,  for,  being 
interpreted,  "faulen"  signifies  "to  rot." 

A  covered  gangway  leads  around  the 
interior  of  the  city  walls,  giving  on  the 
one  hand  interesting  glimpses  of  the  old 
gardens  and  tenements  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  other  a  peep  into  fruit-laden 
orchards  and  ripening  cornfields,  through 
the  loopholes  used  in  bygone  times  by 
the  defenders  on  the  ramparts.  This 
gangway  traverses  the  Roderthor,  beneath 


which  the  road  to  the  railway  station 
makes  its  exit  by  a  pointed  archway,  and 
runs  thence  in  a  devious  course  as  far  as 
the  Klingen  Thor,  the  northern  gate  of 
the  city. 

As  my  sketch  will  serve  to  show,  this 
latter  is  assuredly  the  chef  cTceuvre  among 
the  gate-towers  of  Rothenburg.  Like  its 
lowlier  companions,  the  Klingen  Thor  is 
built  of  a  warm  grey  stone,  and  soars 
high  aloft  above  the  open  timbered 
gallery  of  the  old  town  walls.  The  upper 
story  breaks  out  into  a  quartette  of 
pinacled  oriels,  and  a  tall  pyramidal 
roof  with  open  cupola  and  flic/ie  crowns 
the  summit.  Flowering  plants,  peeping 
from  the  several  windows,  add  a  touch 
of  brightness  to  this  grim  old  warden  of 
the  past,  and  the  timewom  gables  of  the 
neighbouring  cottages  are  entirely  in 
keeping. 

The  Klingen  Thor  is  now  used  as  a 
water-tower,  the  water  being  pumped  up 
into  it  from  the  river  Tauber,  and  dis- 
tributed thence  to  the  various  wells 
throughout  the  town. 

It  is  but  a  stone's-throw  hence  to  St. 
Wolfgang's  Church,  which  is  reached 
through  the  archway  under  the  before- 
mentioned  tower.  To  the  Rothenburgers 
this  is  known  as  the  Shepherds*  Church, 
from  the  fact  that,  once  a  year,  a  service 
is  held  A^nthin  its  walls  for  the  purpose 
of  blessing  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
farmers,  and  thereby  protecting  them 
from  predatory  wolves. 

Built  in  the  fifteenth  centur)',  the  little 
fabric  has  some  pretentions  to  style,  and 
displays  upon  its  outer  walls  a  statue  of 
the  patron  saint,  surmounted  by  a  panel 
representing  the  crucifixion.  The  vaulted 
choir  within  contains  an  altar,  with  ad- 
mirably carved  woodwork  enriched  with 
saintly  figures,  highly  coloured  and  gilded 
in  the  German  manner.  This  church  is 
incorporated  in  a  curious  way  with  the 
outworks  of  the  adjacent  city  walls,  and 
must  have  met  with  many  a  hard  knock 
in  the  days  when  Tilly's  troops  were  be- 
leaguering the  place  upon  this  side. 

As  we  return  through  the  Klingen 
Thor,    the    twin    towers    of    St.    James's 
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Church    confront   us,    rising 
above   the    blue    smoke    ih^t 
enwreaths  the  rotifs  and  gablfs 
of    the    ancient    cily.       Like 
so  many  of  thesfc  Franconian 
churches,  the   fabric  is  lofty, 
massive,     and     in;  11     prti  por- 
tioned.    Its  foundation  dates 
from   the   latter    half   of   the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  is 
said  that  the    townsfolk   and 
peasantry  subscriWd  a    helL-r 
(something  less 
than  a  farthing) 
per  head  for  the 
construction  of 
their  church, 
'I"he    two     tall 
towers  are  sur- 
mounted    by 
graceful    tra- 
ceried      spires, 
that  upon    the 
northern     side 
being  loftier 
and  more    ele- 
gantly   propor- 
tioned than  its 
fellow.        This 
difference    is 

in  the  local  tra- 
dition   by    the 

following  story :  The  architect  having 
caused  the  southern  tower  to  be  erected,  an 
aspiring  pupil  decided  to  "go  one  belter," 
and  planned  the  rival  steeple,  which, 
completed,  so  excelled  the  maslei 
sign,  that  the  latter  fell  into  a  de^ 
rage  and  cast  his  rival  ov 
ments !  And  so  to  this  day 
the  unlucky  genius,  sliding  in  effigy 
of  the  pinaclcs  of  the  flying  buttresses. 

The  interior  would  be  fine,  were  it  not 
marred  by  the  universal  whitewash,  whose 
chilly  effect  is  only  relieved  by  some 
good  painted  glass  in  the  eastern 
windows.  The  high  altar  was  carved  by 
Wohlgemuth,  Albrecht  Diirer's  master, 
and  b  decidedly  quaint  and  curious. 
Equally  so  is  the  representation  of  the 
Last    Supper,    above    the     altar    of    the 
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where   the  artist  has  ignored 

of     perspective     with     very 

ilts.     Atop   is   a   crystal    ball, 

jpposed    to    contain    a    drop 

of  the  Holy  Blood. 

At  its  we.stern  extremity  St.  James's 
Church  stands  astride  the  roadway,  which 
is  here  s[)anned  by  a  bold  archway, 
giving,  with  a  picturesque  angle-turret 
rieh  with  effective  woixl-carving,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  street  iHjrspectives 
in  the  city.  Just  within  the  archway 
stands  the  old  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Ulood,  where  the  altar-piece  we  have  just 
noticed  originally  stood.  At  the  rime 
of  its  removal  the  Devil  is  said  to  have 
lurked  in  the  archway  outside,  and, 
hearing  a  passer-by  speak  rather  con- 
temptuously  of   his  Satanic   Majesty,   he 
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flung  the  unlucky  man  against  the  wall, 
where  (he  stain  left  by  his  soul  may 
be  seen  to  this  day. 

Several  handsome  buildings  are  grouped 
around  the  little  square  outside  St.  James's 
Church,  notably  the  "  Gymnasium,"  a 
public  school,  with  its  noble  renaissance 
portal  supported  by  life-size  stone  figures, 
and  a  dainty  Gothic  chapel  with  a  fore- 
court, now  used  as  a  dwelling  house — 
a  favourite  subject  with  artists. 


Such  was  the  house  of  the  Winterbachs, 
better  known  nowadays  as  the  "  Hotel 
Eisenhut,"  where  hospitality  is  still  dis- 
pensed in  the  simple  old  German 
fashion.  Mine  host  points  with  pride 
to  the  Winterbachs'  portraits  which  still 
adorn  the  walls  of  his  Weinstube,  in 
company  with  mottoes  more  or  less 
appropriate,  such  as  this  one  : 

"  Herm  NuKh  im  Meislertrinken  nachznstrebm 
1st  bier  die  schonste  Moglichkeit  gegeben." 


The  broad  Henen  Gasse  was  in  by- 
gone times  the  "  Quality  Street "  of 
Rothenburg.  The  handsome,  gabled 
houses,  that  flank  its  quiet  pavements, 
were  the  abodes  of  the  ancienne  noblesse 
of  the  city  "in  its  halcyon  days.  Not  a 
few  of  these  bear  upon  their  faded  fronts 
some  record  of  the  past ;  be  it  a  rich 
armorial  escutcheon  of  many  quarterings, 
or  brief  inscription,  telling  how  King  or 
Kaiser  has  sojourned  within  these 
hospitable  walls. 


which  may  be  freely  translated ; 

"  Here  is  an  opportunitj'  from  which  no  min 
nefil  shrink 

To  try  and  emulate  Ilcrr  Nusch  in  his  un- 
rivalled Drinli," 

And  here  of  an  evening,  when  the 
day's  work  is  done,  the  worthy  Rolhen- 
burghers  are  wont  to  foregather  and 
discuss,  over  a  Rumsteak  (sic)  and  a 
stein  of  Taulier  wine,  the  affairs  of  their 
little  world;  while  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
pervade   the   air,    and   a    ISabel   of  voices 
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resounds  on  every  hand.  Much  drinking, 
but  little  or  no  intoxication,  Js  then  the 
order  of  the  day ;  for  it  is  essentially  a 
sober,  phlegmatic,  not  to  say  stolid, 
people,  littli;  given  to  excess  of  any 
kind.  Here  the  touring  Briion  finds 
little  of  that  unfriendly  disposition,  which 


Pacing  beneath  the  shady  lindens  of 
the  Herren  Gasse,  one  cannot  fail  to 
notice  many  historic  tenements,  such  as 
the  house  of  the  erstwhile  Wallher  family, 
the  handsome  Staudt'sche  Haus,  both  of 
them  admirable  examples  of  the  alt- 
Deutsch    period,   and    the    old    Wallfisch 


iiuih  in  evidence  uf  late  in      Inn,    « 


has  been  so  much  ii 
the  great  German  cities.  Indeed  I 
have  myself  had  many  a  kindly  "  gruss 
Gott,"  or  "  guten  Tag,"  from  jiassitig 
townsfolk,  and  display  of  friendly  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  stranger,  as  I  sat 
A-skctching  in  Kothenbuqj's  old  streets. 


Inn,  with  its  sIciKkr  croivstq)pcd  gable. 
What  with  their  tkuvering  oleamlLTS,  set 
in  great  green  tubs  at  the  difors,  scarlet 
geraniums  <m  every  sill,  and  many-tinted 
roofs  rclievL-(i  by  curious  ceildebifuf 
dormers,  these  ancient  abodes  convey  to 
the  {lasser-by  an  impression  of  substantia] 


r<S 
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o'>rr.f''>Tt  and  quiet  homeliness,  very  pleasant 
y>  ''^jnt/;rTlplate. 

ly^-w^  doiwi  the  street  a  church  is 
;ja.-,y;d,  a  church  so  rich  in  memorials  of 
'j-/'j/,Tift  times  that  it  has  been  styled  the 
'*V'r-/,rriin-ster  Abbey  of  Rothenburg;  and 
'.>yv:  by  it  stands  one  of  those  cool, 
•/aobling  fountains,  surmounted  by  its 
'IHton,  so  characteristic  of  the  Biirger- 
bla/it. 

i><rvond  the  church  another  old  watch- 
tower,  the  Burg  Thor,  stands  grimly 
athwart  the  highway.  On  its  outer  side  it 
is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  quaintly-fashioned 
tourfrllcs,  or  lodges,  with  tall  red-tiled 
T<jt}h  suggestive  of  the  steeple-crowned 
hats  of  other  days. 

'I 'he  great  gate  of  the  Burg  Thor 
ojx^ns  ujxjn  a  pleasant  stretch  of  green- 
sward, with  winding  walks  and  flower-beds 
shaded  by  noble  trees,  and  every  here 
and  there  a  view-point  commanding 
some  charming  outlook  over  the  venerable 
city  and  the  deep,  winding  valley  of  the 
Tauber — a  favourite  resort  of  the  Rothen- 
burgers  in  summer  time. 

Here  stood  long  ago  the  stout  Burg, 
or  fortress,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
<){  the  city,  and  of  which  one  relic, 
a  massive  stone  building  with  round 
arched  windows,  styled  "  das  hohe  Haus 
dcs  Herzog,"  still  survives,  half  hidden 
amidst  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  trees. 

That  curious  little  white  edifice  with  the 
steep,  red-tiled  roof,  down  in  the  vale  by 
the  river,  is  familiarly  known  as  "  Topplcr's 
Schlosschen."  Thither  the  famous  Burgo- 
master of  that  ilk  was  wont  to  betake 
himself,  when  the  afiairs  of  his  beloved 
town  permitted  of  an  interval  for  leisure  j 
and  within  those  walls  was  the  worthy 
citizen  lured  on  to  that  game  of  dice  with 
the  Emperor  Wenzel  which  proved  his 
undoing,  and  sent  him  to  his  death  a 
prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Rathhaus. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  Markt  Platz  once 
more.  On  the  north  side,  distinguished  by 
a  clock-tower  and  sundial,  stands  a  build- 
ing frequented  in  former  times  by  the 
devotees  of  Bacchus,  the  official  drinking 
hall  of  the  town,  an  institution  of  no  little 
importance     and     dignity    in    every    self- 


respecting  German  city.  But  these  are 
degenerate  days,  and.  the  house  is  now  the 
G.P.O.  of  Rothenburg.  Outside,  the  big 
umbrellas  over  the  fruit  stalls  dot,  like 
mushrooms,  the  broad  uneven  cobble-stone 
pavement  of  the  Platz. 

By  a  narrow  lane  one  soon  comes  to 
the  Weisse  Thurm,  on  the  line  of  the  older 
city  walls — a  goodly  structure  of  sub- 
stantial stonework,  topped  with  a  tall, 
peaked  roof,  and  flanked  by  a  large  tim- 
bered house,  once  an  appanage  of  the 
lordly  Winterbachs. 

Following  the  course  of  these  walls,  a 
by-lane  is  found  which  leads  presently  to 
a  tiny  square,  where  stands  a  water  foun- 
tain surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  woman 
holding  a  mirror.  This  is  the  Kapellen 
Platz,  where  stood  formerly  a  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  long  since  destroyed,  as  are 
also  the  almshouses  that  adjoined  it. 
But  metal  more  attractive  lies  ahead. 

Striking  into  the  Hafen  Gasse,  ofte  Of 
the  busiest  of  Rothenburg's  old  streets, 
we  soon  find  ourselves  vis-k-vis  the  Gate- 
way called  the  Roderbogen,  which,  like 
its  neighbour  the  Weisse  Thurm,  stands 
upon  the  line  of  the  inner  walls  that 
formerly  encircled  the  city.  A  bold  arch- 
way here  spans  the  thoroughfare,  and 
above  it  rises  a  plain  weather-beaten 
structure,  whose  rough-tiled  roof  is  broken 
by  a  simple  clock  turret  and  bell-cote, 
while  to  the  rear  is  seen  a  large,  massive 
stone  tower,  capped  by  a  very  lofty 
saddle-backed  roof,  with  a  stork's  nest 
ui)on  the  ridge. 

This  tower,  called  the  Marcus  Thurm, 
was  long  used  as  a  gaol,  and  bears  the 
statue  of  St.  Leonard,  the  patron  saint  of 
prisoners.  On  either  hand  rise  tall, 
timbered  houses,  whose  slender  gables  bear 
mottoes  and  inscriptions  appropriate  to  the 
owner's  trade.  A  pork  -  butcher,  for 
example,  advertises  himself  in  this  wise : 

•'Durch     die      Kunst     des     Metzgers     darf    das 

Schwein, 
An  allefeinste  Gesellschafle  sein." 

''By  the  Butcher's  art  the  Pig  may  shine, 
In  company  quite  superfine." 

A  boldly  fashioned  fountain,  with  its 
guardian    Triton,    completes    a    scene    as 
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picturesque  as  any  this    fair  old    city  can 
show-^hich  is  saying  much. 

There  is  much  pleasant  scenery  of  a 
quiet,  unexcitinft  sort  to  be  found  within 
an  easy  stroll  of  Rolhenbur);.  The  vale 
of  the  Tauber,  as  it  uinds  around  tlie  old 
city,  affords  many  delightful  \istas  of  its 
walls  and  towers  ;  and,  where  Nature  has 
been  allowed  fair  play,  the  river  banks  are 
brightened  in  summer  time  with  the  bloom 
of  willow-herb,  meadows  wee  l,  purple  lo()se- 
strife,  and  many  other  familiar  flowers. 
Bits  of  garden-ground  and  lufis  of  wood- 
land clothe  the  steep  slojx;  below  the 
ancient  wails,  and  the  uplands  are 
chequered  with  a  mantli;  of  green  and 
gold,  where  the  cornfields  alternate  with 
pasture;    while    every   waste    place   shows 


the  blue  of  chicory  and  the  rose-red  stars 
of  diminutive  wild  pinks. 

Then  farther  afield  there  is  Dettwaog 
to  visit,  a  rustic  village  with  a  bridge 
over  the  Tauber,  and  a  curious  old  church 
and  lych-gate,  which  was  once  protected, 
it  is  said,  by  a  drawbridge.  The  church 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  mother 
church  of  Rothenburg,  and  it  is  of  an 
ancient  style,  a  sort  of  Romanesque. 

There  is  an  excellent  local  guide-book 
to  Rothenburg,  puhlisiied  in  English  by 
E.  Saumarez  Brock,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  some  interesting  notes  about  the  town 
and  its  environs.  It  contains  a  curious 
view  of  the  city  in  1650,  which  is  notable 
as  showing  how  little  the  place  has  altered 
during  the  bst  two-and-a-lialf  c 


LADY  COMPOSERS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

By   PERCY    CROSS    STANDING 


THE  most  memorable  illustration  of 
the  progress  of  musical  culture  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is  to  be  found 
in  the  achievements  of  women  composers 
of  British  birth.  During  the  last  half  of 
the  reign  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
woman  song-writer  became  gradually  more 
and  more  marked,  until  at  the  present  time 


been  confined  to  any  particular  school  of 
musical  thought,  or  if,  with  the  passii^  of 
the  years,  one  were  able  to  detect  any 
notable  falling  off  either  in  the  quality  or 
the  quantity  of  the  work  produced,  one 
might  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  that  women  were  only  partially 
[jrejiared  to  exploit  this  hitherto  unexplored 
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it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
ofT-hand  which  of  the  sexes  is  entitled  to 
pride  of  place  in  the  matter  of  song  pro- 
duction. 

If  the  excellence  marking  many  of  the 
compositions  of  these  lady  composers  had 


— at  all  events,  as  far  as  the  fair  sex  was 
concerned— field  of  the  musical  art.  But 
it  has  been  found  that  the  growth  is  en- 
during rather  than  ephemeral. 

Indeed,  a  few  years  ago  not  many  people 
would     have     been     found      venturesome 
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enough  to  predict  the  e 
of  a  school  of  women  song- 
writers worthy  to  carry  on  the 
work  so  well  begun  by  com- 
posers of  the  calibre  of  Miss 
Maude  Valerie  White  and 
Madame  Liza  Lehmann.  We 
are  not  sure,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  which  of  these  two 
gifted  ladies  is  enritled  to  the 
distinction  of  doyenne  in  the 
craft  of  the  woman  composer. 
But  we  are  sure  that  they  have 
found  successors  of  a  refined 
and  varied  genius  in  com- 
posers like  Ellen  Wright,  Hope 
Temple,  Frances  Allilsen, 
Florence  Ay  1  ward,  and  the 
clever  lady  who  chooses  to  be 
known  by  the  tiom  tfe  guerre 
of  "  Guy  d'Hardelot." 

Since  the  auspicious  day, 
some  years  ago,  when  the 
immediate  success  of  that  in- 
spiring song  "  The  Devout 
Lover "  brought  her  to  the 
front  at  a  bound,  Miss  Maude 
Valerie  While  has  published 
many  songs.  Of  these  the  most 
generally  popular  are  :  "Absent 
yet  Present,"  "  Come  to  me  in 
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my  Dreams,"  and  the  three  delicate  "  Little 
Songs  "which  have  already  been  a  leading 
success  of  several  concert  seasons.  If  Miss 
Maude  Valerie  White's  best  work  is  done, 
as  we  must  by  this  time  assume  that  it  is, 
we  can  only  say  that  her  best  belongs  to  a 
very  high  order  of  ballad-music  indeed. 

Madame     Liza     Lehmann's     reputation 
leached  its  height  with  the  song-cycle  for 


four  solo  vioces,  "  In  a  Persian  Garden," 
for  which  she  sought  and  found  her  in- 
spiration in  the  Rubaijfat  of  Oniar 
Khayyam,  and  which  has  obtained  a  wide- 
spread popularity,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  United  States.  For  about  ten  years, 
beginning  with  1885,  Madame  Lehroann 
followed  the  profession  of  a  public  singer, 
retiring  from  it  when  she  finally  decided 
to  devote  her  powers  exclu- 
sively to  composition.  Her 
published  works  include  two 
"  musical  dualogues,"  the 
dainty  words  of  which  are 
from  the  clever  pen  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  a 
second  and  extremely  tune- 
ful song-cycle,  entitled  "  The 
Daisy  Chain." 

ISut  for  freshness,  spon- 
taneity, and  originality,  Ellen 
Wright  perhaps  stands  first 
amongst  the  lady  composers 
produced  by  the  Victorian 
era.  She  contrives  to  bring 
a  "  singing  quality  "  into  all 
her  work  possessed,  in  quite 
the  same  measure,  by  few 
contemporary  song- writers. 
This  is  notably  the  case 
with  at  least  two  of  the 
songs  constituting  the 
"  cycle  of  love  songs,"  that 
originally  brought  her  into 
prominence  —  "  When  I 
Awake"  and  "Didst  Thou 
but  Know  " — but  also  with 
her  "Violets,"  published  by 
Mes<;rs,    Kicordi,    in     1900, 
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with  instantaneous 
EDen  Wright  has  set  many  other 
of  the  lyrics  of  Heine  besides 
"  Violets."  She  has  made  an  ad- 
mirable setting  of  Miss  Hayes' 
translation  of  the  poet's  simple 
"  In  my  Garden,"  and,  much 
more  ret^ntly,  of  the  Belgian 
poet,  Anton  M on tenac ken's  "La 
Vie  est  Vaine,"  and  she  has  also 
set  several  of  the  lyrics  of  Mr. 
Edward  Teschemacher  (very 
notably  his  "Song of  Waiting"), 
a  graceful  writer,  whose  work  is 
a  relief  from  the  conscientious 
but  somewhat  stilted  pro- 
ductions of  lyricists  of  the 
F.  E.  Weatherley  and  Clifton 
Bingham  tyi)e.  Indeed,  tin: 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable 
words  for  songs  is  an  ever- 
pressing  one,  and  as  a  cum- 
poser  once  expressed  it  to  the 
writer,  "  Beautiful  words  make 
the  composer.  Beautiful  i>oetry 
and  music  are  to  me  one — 
the  words  make  the  music ! 
and  the  music  seems  to  lend 
a  new  beatJty  to  the  words." 

Miss  Frances  Allitsen  is  another  of  our 
foremost  song-writers.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  she  has  produced  some  sixty 
songs  and  solos.  Of  the  ballads,  perhaps, 
the  most  deservedly  popular  are  her  "  Song 


of  Thanksgiving"    and    "Song    of    Fare- 
Miss   Hope  'J"L*mple,  who  in  private  life 
is   the    wife   of    M.  AndrtS    Messager,  the 
composer  and  conductor,  and  whose  homa 
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has  of  late  been  in  Paris,  does  not 
appear  to  have  done  much  song-writing 
since  her  marriage.  Bom  in  Ireland,  but 
of  English  parentage,  she  "  commenced 
composer "  at  the  tender  age  of  four- 
teen, finding  her  metier  in  song-writing 
three  years  later.  Although  the  present 
generation  knows  her  best,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  one  particular  song,  "  An  Old 
Garden,"  Madame  Messager  has  given 
several   other   unmistakable   proofs  of  her 


ment  from  musicians  no  less  renowned 
than  Charles  Gounod  and  Victor  Maurel. 
Her  first  song,  "  Sans-Toi,"  was  imme- 
dialely  successful,  and  in  1896  she  accom- 
panied Undame  Calv^  on  a  six  months' 
tour  of  the  United  Stales.  Since  then 
"  Guy  d'Hardelot "  (who,  incidentally,  has 
her  home  at  the  beautiful  old  house  in 
Regent's  I'ark  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Siddons)  has  published  numerous  songs, 
including  one  entitled  "  A  I^^sson  with  the 
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engaging  talent,  in  such  strains  as  "  My 
I^ady's  Bower,"  "  Colin  Deep,"  "  Roses 
and  Rue,"  and  "Thoughts  and  Tears." 
It  is  certainly  a  public  loss  and  an  artistic 
pity  that  Madame  Messager  no  longer 
devotes  much  of  her  time  to  song-writing. 
In  contradistinction  to  Hope  Temple, 
Mrs.  Helen  Rhodes,  more  familiarly 
known  as  "Guy  d'Hardelot,"  was  bom 
in  France  but  no  longer  lives  there.  At 
the  outset  of  her  career,  when  studying 
with  Renaud  Maury  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, she  received  distinct  cncourage- 


Fan,"  which  Miss  Marie  Tempest  has 
done  much  to  popularise  at  the  ballad 
concerts.  In  common  with  most  of  her 
contemporaries,  "Guy  d'Hardelot"  finds 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  discovering  lyrics 
of  quality  suitable  for  setting.  Writing  to 
me  on  this  subject,  she  has  said :  "  Many 
lyrics  which  begin  charmingly  fail  to  keep 
it  up,  and  the  end  is  very  rarely  strong. 
I  think  if  we  all  wrote  /ess,  we  should 
forcibly  give  the  public  better  and  fresher 
ideas,  for  one  cannot  be  original  if  one 
writes  too  much,  and   I  have   noticed   in 
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the  many  hundreds  of  lyrics  that  are  sent 
to  me  that  the  writers  who  only  send  two 
or  three  have  generally  better  ideas  than 
the  man  (or  woman)  who  turns  lyrics  out 
by  the  yard ! " 


I 
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It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  Miss  Horence 
Aylward.  No  composer  can  be  well 
satisfied  to  have  his  or  her  work  tested  by 
one    example — yet    it    is    probable     that 
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In  the  short  space  of  three  or  four  years, 
Mrs.  Alicia  Adelaide  Ncedham  must  hiive 
made  many  friends  by  her  songs.  In  my 
judgment  she  excels  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  child-songs,  of  which  the  album  contain- 
ing •*  The  Round  Brown  Wheel "  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  examples.  She  has 
also  made  a  fine  setting  of  Sir  Conan 
Doyle's  "Who  Carries  the  Gun  ?" 


the  iK)j)ul:irity  of  Miss  Aylward's  "Be- 
loved, it  is  Morn "  will  long  live  to  out- 
rival that  of  any  subse<juent  coniix)sition 
of  hers.  Her  work  finds  its  best  exi)res- 
sion,  however,  in  songs  of  a  rather  robust 
type,  of  which  we  would  instance  her 
settings  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  "Song  of 
the  Bow,"  of  Mr.  Newbolt's  "Sailing  of 
the    Longships,"    and    the    same    poet's 
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"lln;  Torch  of  Life."  Miss  Alj-ttard,  wh 
is  a  devotee  of  the  wheel,  lives  in  ih 
country  all  the  year  round. 


>uici 


close  without  at  least  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  Mdme.  Cha- 
minade,  whose  graceful  and 
tuneful  work  is  so  null  known 
to  the  music-loving  public. 
Mdme.  Chaminade's  claim  to 
distinction  is  a  double  one,  as 
composer  and  as  ^^st,  and 
in  the  last-named  capacity  she 
has  long  been  a  well-known 
and  popular  personality  in 
Ixindon  concert-rooms. 

The  foregoing  brief  and  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  principal 
figures  among  the  lady  com- 
posers belonging  to  the  last 
years  of  Victoria's  reign  and 
ihc  first  years  of  King  lidward's 
has  been  |»rompted  by  a  reali- 
sation of  the  great  good  done 
to  I-^nglislj  song  -  music  by 
Woman's  active  competition 
for  the  prizes  which  it  offers. 
Andalt  the  indications  point  toa 
continuance  of  this  participation 
by  the  sex  in  a  sphere  of  artistic 
endeavour  wliich  they  are  so 
eminently  qualified  to  adorn. 

be  somewhat  difficult  tc 
Mson  for  the  marked  lead 
omen    in    the    field   of  song- 


Althdugh  we  liave  instanced  only  the 
work  of  liritish-bon)  composers  belonging 
to  this  e])och,  it  would   be  ungrai  iims  to 


rjtjng.  If  one  may  say  do  so,  they 
ell  to  keep  fur  the  most  part  to  the 
(im|x)sition    of    songs  and   solos,    for    as 
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yet  women  do  not  appear  fully  able  to 
master  the  art  of  orchestration.  I  have 
already  touched  upon  the  ever-increasing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  words. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  writer  of  lyrics  h 
not  made,  but  bom ;  and  most  sons-writers 
still  have  to  go  to  the  well-sprinj;s  of 
poetry  in  the  shape  of  the  great  masters — 


Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  notably  Heine. 
All  things  con.sidered,  I  would  place 
-Mr.  Teschemacher  first  amongst  our  few 
true  song- lyricists  to-day.  He  has  origin- 
ality, depth,  and  tenderness — a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  has  led  to  many  of 
his  prettiest  fancies  being  set  to  great  advan- 
tafje  by  our  most  noted  composers  of  songs. 
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GANG  AFT  A-GLEY 

By   ROBERT   BARR* 


*'  Lord  Soulis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Casllc, 

And  Redcap  was  not  by ; 
lie  called  on  a  Page,  who  was  witty  and  sage, 

To  go  to  the  Bannkin  high. 

OLD  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus, 
sat  alone  by  a  sturdy  oak  table  in 
one  of  the  largest  rooms  of  his  gloomy 
castle,  called  'I'he  Hermitage,  just  north  of 
the  English  border.  It  was  a  room  in 
which  great  affairs  of  State  had  been 
settled,  and  many  a  private  scheme  of  his 
own  concocted,  as  was  the  case  on  this 
summer  night,  when  the  crafty  old  man  sat 
like  a  spider  in  his  web,  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  trembling  pulsation  of  any  of  the 
numerous  gossamer  threads  of  intrigue  that 
str^'tchcd  from  this  focus  to  the  circum- 
ference which  marked  the  limits  of  his 
great  influence  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  some 
secret  lines  of  communication  were  sup- 
f)osed  to  have  their  terminus  even  in  the 
English  Court,  but  that  no  one  could  prove, 
and  few  had  the  courage  to  investigate,  for 
the  I'^arl  of  Angus  was  supposed  to  be  a 
treacherous  friend,  and  known  to  be  an  im- 
placable enemy.  In  youth  he  had  been  as 
brave  as  any  of  his  name,  and  had  liesitated 
not  to  stake  life  or  fortune  on  a  twist  of  the 
sword,  but  his  mental  ability  increased  as  the 
sinews  of  his  strong  right  arm  diminished 
in  vigour;  and  experience  taught  him  that 
even  in  a  turbulent  world  it  is  brain  and 
not  brawn  that  wins  the  ultimate  victorv. 
In  his  time  he  had  been  for  the  King  and 
against  the  King ;  an  enemy  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  a  friend  of  the  English  ;  a  partisan 
of  France  and  an  intrigant  against  her ; 
but  there  never  was  a  moment  when  he 
failed  to  play  for  his  own  hand,  and   for 
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*  And  look  thou  Ea-.t,  and  look  thou  AVcst, 

And  quickly  come  tell  to  me, 
AVhat  troopers  haste  along  the  waste, 

And  what  may  their  livery  be.*" 

that  alone.  If  in  his  elder  days  he 
seemed  to  have  preference  rather  for  the 
action  of  the  law  than  for  the  sweep  of  the 
sword,  yet  no  one  doubted  that  if  violence 
became  necessary,  the  strong  blade  of  the 
Douglas  would  speedily  part  company  with 
the  scabbard. 

There  was  a  slight  knock  at  the  closed 
door  and,  receiving  permission,  the  Captain 
of  Hermitage  Castle  entered.  Standing 
stiffly  at  salute,  the  warrior  said  with 
militarv  curtncss  : 

"  The  young  man  is  here,  my  lord." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Earl  of  Angus,  with  a 
long  drawn  breath  of  satisfaction,  as  he 
partly  turned  in  his  chair,  his  emaciated, 
grey  face  lighting  up  for  an  instant.  "  How 
did  he  manage  it  ?  " 

"  He  tied  a  thin  cord  round  a  huge 
stone,  which  he  flung  over  bailey  wall ; 
then  listening  a  moment,  and  thinking  his 
feat  unnoticed,  he  climbed  and  sprang 
down  into  the  enclosure." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Earl  again.  "  What  a 
grand  thing  it  is  to  be  young  and  strong.  A 
huge  stone,  you  say,  flung  clear  of  our 
bailey  wall?  There's  not  many  among  you 
could  do  that,  Donald.  Was  the  young 
man  alone?" 

**  lilntirely  alone,  my  lord." 

"  Vou  think  he  has  none  concealed  in 
the  forest  or  among  the  hills  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord.  My  men  followed  him 
unseen  all  the  way  from  Hawick." 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  He  is  prowling  round  the  foot  of  the 
castle  wall,  my  Lord,  reconnoitering." 
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"  Very  well.  Get  me  my  bonnet, 
Donald,  and  I  will  have  some  conver- 
sation with  him." 

"  He  has  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand," 
cautioned  the  Captain. 

**To  l>e  sure,  to  be  sure,"  commented 
the  ICarl,  nodding  his  head  three  or  four 
times.  **  I  said  he  was  young,  and  'tis 
ever  the  fault  of  youth  to  trust  to  cold 
iron." 

**  It  is  easy  for  us  to  lay  him  on  his 
Iwick,  if  such  is  your  wish,   my  lord." 

**  No,  no,  Donald.  There  would  be 
an  outer)'  and  a  clashing  of  steel,  for  the 
young  fellow  would  fight  like  a  wild  cat, 
I  make  no  doubt.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  disturb  the  |x;acc  of  the  castle.  Are 
all  your  preparations  complete,  Donald  .•* " 
Ves,  my  lord." 

Very  well.  Keep  your  men  out  of 
sight  but  not  out  of  ear-shot.  It's  not 
likely  I'll  need  you,  but  if  I  do  you  will 
hear  my  voice  rising  loud.  Be  on  the 
watch,  and  when  I  cry  *  Donald! '  you  will 
fall  on  the  young  man  without  any  delay, 
your  own  first  duty  being  to  spring  be- 
tween me  and  him." 

"I'll  see  to  that,  my  lord,"  returned 
the  ('a[)tain,  with  a  ring  of  determination 
in  his  voice. 

The  old  man  went  slowly  down  the 
stair  and  out  into  the  courtyard.  An  oj)en 
door  in  an  inner  cross-wall  allowed  him 
to  come  ui)on  a  terrace  that  flanked  one 
side  of  the  c  astle.  A  thin  strip  of  mcxm 
hung  in  the  sky  and  gave  a  wavering, 
uncertain  light.  The  aged  l-larl,  with 
hands  clasi>ed  behind  him,  and  head 
bowed,  |)aced  the  sward  as  if  he  had  but 
come  out  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
summer  night.  As  he  passed  along  he 
saw  close  in  against  the  castle  wall,  trust- 
ing to  the  obscurity  of  its  shadow,  the  dim 
outline  of  a  tensely  held  figure,  motionless 
as  the  stone  it  leaned  against.  In  spite  of 
the  darkness  there  was  a  dull  gleam  of 
naked  steel.  The  veteran  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  intruder,  but  trami>ed  medi- 
tatively on,  and  thus  he  placed  his  enemy 
between  him.self  and  the  onlv  exit.  The 
figure  in  the  shadow  made  no  motion  to 
a\'ail   himself  of  this   advantage,  and  the 


Earl  of  Angus,  reaching  the  limit  of  the 
terrace,  turned  and  came  slowly  back. 
When  once  more  nearly  oj)posite  the 
stranger,  his  lordshij)  paused  in  his  j)ro- 
menade.  He  peered  intently  into  the  dark- 
ness and  said  quietly :  "  Is  that  you, 
Jimmie?" 

There  was  no  rei)ly,  but  the  sheen  of 
the  sword  wavered  faintly  as  its  jx^int  came 
towards  the  questioner. 

The  old  man  was  well  aware  of  his 
danger,  yet  there  was  no  tremor  in  his 
tall,  gaunt  frame,  for  he  knew  that,  although 
he  had  probably  more  enemies  than  any 
other  man  in  Scotland,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  having  him  at  advantage  but 
would  hesitate  to  strike.  He  was  the  chief 
of  all  the  nobles  in  the  realm,  and  to  draw 
blade  on  him  would  be  to  bring  down  sure 
vengeance,  not  only  uix)n  the  assassin  him- 
self, but  upon  all  his  kin,  even  more 
certainly  than  if  the  weajxm  had  been 
turned  against  the  king  on  the  throne. 

"  Stand  out  in  the  light,  man  ;  that  is, 
unless  you  are  afraid." 

^^'hether  it  was  the  taunt,  or  whether  it 
was  that  the  young  man  saw  concealment 
was  no  longer  possible,  he  strode  out  into 
the  moonlight. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
afraid  :  vet  I  admit  that  at  this  moment  I 
had  rather  have  encountered  anv  one  in 
the  castle  but  yourself." 

"  Sir  Colin  Mangerton  !  "  cried  the  ICarl, 
in  well-feigned  surprise.  "This  meeting  is 
as  unexpected  as  the  tryst  is  unusual.  The 
entrance  to  Hermitage  is  on  the  other 
side." 

A  strategist  might  have  noticed  that  his 
lordship  in  omitting  to  accost  the  in- 
truder during  his  forward  walk,  had  now 
got  him  placed  so  that  what  light  there 
was,  shone  on  his  face,  and  furthermore  his 
back  was  towards  the  door  in  the  cross- 
wall,  that  the  ICarl's  reinforcement,  if  it 
came,  might  steal  upon  him  unawares. 

"  I  admit  that  I  am  a  trespasser,  my 
lord,"  said  the  young  man.  *'  My  un- 
welcome meeting  with  >ou  has  frustrated 
the  object  of  my  visit,  which  was  to  obtain 
a  surreptitious  interview  with  one  of  your 
prisoners." 
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" '  Prisoner  ! '  You  amaze  me,"  returned 
the  nobleman.  "  I  have  no  prisoners. 
Hermitage  is  a  country  gentleman's  house, 
and  not  a  place  of  custody." 

"Then  both  its  reputation  and  its 
appearance  belie  it." 


The  Earl  laughed  quietly,  and  spoke  in 
tones  as  smooth  as  Che  cooing  of  a  dove, 
casting  his  eye  alofl  at  the  grim  walls  of 
his  habitation. 

"Truth  to  tell,  the  character  of  this 
fortress  has  been  none  of  the  best,  and  I 


fear  me  that  we  Douglases  in  the  early 
days  did  little  to  enhance  it,  but  these 
scenes  of  violence  are  long  past ;  and  other 

"Other  times,  other  crimes,"  amended 
the  young  man. 

"  Possibly,  possibly,"  said  the  Earl, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  Still, 
I  think  the  country  improves  «ith  age, 
and  respect  for  the  law  is  largely  pushing 
to  the  background  the  fonner  might 
of  the  strong  hand," 

"The  strong  hand  usually  gave 
some  show  of  rough  justice,  and  by 
the  law  we  are  not  so  sure  of 
jii.'ilicc,  rough  or  smooth." 

"  I  am  distressed  to  hear  you  say 
so.  Sir  Colin, 
and  many 
men  might 
be  dismayed 
to  find  you 
standing  on 
their  ground 
with  a  drawn 
sword  in  your 
clenched  fist. 
There  is,  I 
believe,  some 
suiting  of  law 
between  us. 
Is  it  possible. 
Sir  Colin, 
that  you  have 
lost  faith  in 
the  impar- 
tiality of  our 
judges,      and 


make  your 
blade  your 
advocate  ?  " 

lord;  '  the 
case  you  men- 
tion was  not  in  my  mind  as  I  climbed  your 
bailey  wall.  I  came  instead  to  seek  a  word 
with  your  niece.  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
whom  you  have  inveigled  under  this  roof,'' 
Again  the  Earl  laughed  almost  si- 
lently. 
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"  Oh,  you  young  people,  you  young 
people  ! "  he  said,  spreading  out  his  hands 
and  shaking  his  head.  "  Is  my  dear 
Maggie,  then,  the  prisoner  to  whom  you 
just  now  referred?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  she  came  here 
willingly,  obedient  to  your  commands.  I 
have  less  faith,  however,  that  she  will  be 
allowed   to   depart  when   she  wills  to   do 


so. 


)j 


"You  flatter  me.  Sir  Colin,  and  make 
me  quite  the  uncle  of  romance — stern  and 
unbending — whereas  I  am  merely  a  simple 
old  man,  a  little  lonely  here  in  these  towers 
of  Hermitage,  and  perhaps  most  selfishly 
anxious  for  the  cheering  company  of  a 
sprightly  young  lady,  my  charming  kins- 
woman. Indeed,  I  am  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  my  preference  is  not  unshared 
when  it  brings  Sir  Colin  Mangerton  thus 
stealthily  to  these  forbidding  old  walls.  Am 
I  right  in  surmising  that  there  is  some 
lingering  liking  between  you  two  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  you  are  well  aware  the  Lady 
Margaret  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
accept  me  as  her  betrothed  husband." 

"  Dear,  dear ;  has  the  acquaintance  then 
gone  so  far?  That  is  what  it  is  to  be 
buried  in  affairs  of  State,  forgetting  in  our 
old  days  that  we  ever  were  young,  and 
thus  in  your  eyes,  and  probably  in  hers 
also,  I  am  the  uncle  inexorable.  Well, 
well,  I  never  should  have  suspected  it. 
If  the  matter  had  been  brought  to  my 
attention  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  might 
have  demurred. 

"  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  may  look 
high  when  she  casts  her  eye  about  for 
a  husband;  still,  if  her  affections  really 
are  entangled,  there  seems  to  me  little 
more  to  be  said.  My  acquaintance  with 
you.  Sir  Colin,  is  unfortunately  slight,  but 
I  have  seen  enough  of  you  to  be  convinced 
that  you  know  your  own  mind,  and  Maggie 
herself  is  not  one  to  be  swayed  in  her 
predilection  by  what  a  doddering  old 
relative  might  say.  In  other  words,  she 
is  a  Douglas ;  and  so,  if  you  two  deter- 
mined folk  imagine  that  I  have  the 
courage  to  thrust  my  frail  body  between 
you,  you  are  both  very  much  mistaken. 


"  I  have  had  a  long  and  interesting  ex- 
perience of  human  affairs,  my  young 
friend,  and  I  can  tell  you  where  the 
great  mistakes  are  usually  made.  They 
arise  generally  through  mistrust  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  The  man  who  continu- 
ally doubts  the  integrity  of  his  opponent, 
who  is  eternally  making  calculation  against 
something  underneath  the  surface,  almost 
invariably  goes  wrong,  for  as  often  as  not 
there  is  nothing  underneath  the  surface, 
so  his  action  being  based  on  the  non- 
existent is  therefore  futile. 

"If  you  two  foolish  young  people  had 
come  to  me  openly  and  said  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  *  We  desire  to  be  married,* 
then,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  should  have 
given  the  subject  my  consideration,  and 
each  of  you  my  best  advice,  which  in  all 
probability  you  w^ould  not  have  followed ; 
but  there  my  responsibility  would  have 
ended.  So  Maggie  is  a  prisoner!"  The 
old  man  chuckled.  "She  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that.  Well,  the  best  thing 
I  can  suggest  is  that  you  come  into 
the  castle  with  me,  have  some  refresh- 
ment, and  then  let  us  three  talk  the 
matter  over." 

"  What  three,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Myself,  Margaret,  and  yourself,  and  the 
doddering  old  priest,  if  you  care  to  make 
him  a  fourth." 

The  young  man  gazed  at  the  ground  for 
some  moments  before  replying.  As  he 
raised  his  head  a  frown  lined  his  brow. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  emulate 
the  frankness  you  so  strongly  recommended. 
I  say  then  that  I  distrust  you  deeply,  while 
acknowledging  to  myself  that  I  am  possibly 
mistaken.  Within  the  walls  which  you 
invite  me  to  enter,  your  ancestor  starved 
to  death  Sir  Alexander  Ramsey,  sheriff  of 
this  county,  having  treacherously  inveigled 
him  to  Hermitage  Castle." 

"  Treachery  ! "  said  the  old  man,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  with  some  heat. 
"There  was  no  treachery  about  it.  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsey  was  captured  in  broad 
daylight  at  the  parish  church  of  Hawick, 
conveyed  here,  and  unfortunately  forgotten. 
But  I  told  you  I  did  not  defend  all  that 
had  been  done  in  Hermitage." 
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"  I  am  merely  showing  you,  my  lord, 
that  I  know  the  reputation  of  your  house. 
The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  sunk  some 
feet  in  the  ground  because  of  the  infamies 
committed  within  it." 

"Not  so,  Sir  Colin;  be  fair,  be  fair. 
Those  infamies,  if  indeed  they  ever  oc- 
curred, were  committed  by  the  de  Soulis 
family  and  not  by  any  of  my  kinsmen.  If 
you  fear  to  enter,  then  there^s  no  more  to 
be  said.  I'll  bring  the  lass  out  here  if  you 
like,  telling  her  that  her  bethrothed  declines 
to  face  the  dangers  of  her  residence  because 
of  its  bad  reputation." 

"You  entirely  mistake  me,  my  lord.  I 
am  not  declining  your  invitation  ;  in  fact 
I  am  accepting  that  invitation,  and  also  the 
other,  which  you  gave  me,  to  speak  frankly. 
I  say  then,  that  you  shall  precede  nie  as 
your  rank  entitles  you  to  do,  and  I  warn 
you  that  my  sword's  point  will  be  within 
short  distance  of  your  backbone,  and  that, 
on  the  very  first  symptom  of  underhand 
work  I  shall  plunge  this  good  steel  into 
your  heart.  So  whatever  happens  to  me 
within  your  sinister  domain  you  shall  not 
live  to  rejoice  over  it.  Thus  I  follow  your 
advice,  and  acquaint  you  honestly  with  my 
intention." 

Once  more  the  earl  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  sighed  deeply. 

"  Sir  Colin,  you  require  more  courage 
from  an  old  man  than  should  be  exacted 
of  him.  Look  you  the  situation  in  which 
you  place  me.  We  go  through  these 
ancient  halls,  when  suddenly  I  stumble,  or 
a  door  bangs,  or  someone  cries  *  Whoop  I ' 
and  at  once  I  am  spitted  like  a  plucked 
pigeon,  merely  because  a  timorous  young 
man  is  behind  me  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 
Well,  well,  times  have  indeed  changed,  for  I 
remember  when  I  was  your  age,  all  the 
dangers  of  all  the  castles  in  Scotland  would 
not  have  kept  me  chattering  here,  making 
conditions,  if  there  was  a  handsome  girl  at 
the  other  end  of  the  route.  Follow  me 
then,  Sir  Colin,  while  I  inwardly  pray  that 
we  meet  nothing  in  the  hall  to  agitate 
you." 

There  was  light  enough  for  the  eagle 
glance  of  the  old  man  to  see  that  Sir  Colin 
felt   somewhat  ashamed   of  his  suspicion; 


nevertheless  he  relaxed  none  of  his  vigil- 
ance, but  followed  the  old  earl  into  the 
castle  and  up  the  stairway.  Once  his  lordship 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  cautioned 
the  other  against  a  broken  step,  adding  that 
the  castle  was  somewhat  out  of  repair; 
that  he  hoped,  in  truth,  to  sell  it  shortly, 
being,  indeed,  on  the  verge  of  doing  so. 
They  met  nothing  in  the  passage-way 
and  saw  no  sign  of  human  life  within 
the  castle.  Coming  to  the  door  of  his 
own  room,  the  Earl  opened  it  and  walked 
inside.  The  lamp  still  burned  on  the 
table,  as  he  had  left  it  shortly  before. 
Waving  his  hand  to  the  young  man,  he 
asked  him  to  be  seated  while  he  called 
his  niece.  Sir  Colin  did  not  avail  himself 
of  this  privilege,  and  was  left  alone,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

There  were  three  doors  to  the  apart- 
ment— one  at  the  side  by  which  they  had 
entered,  one  at  the  end  to  the  left,  and 
one  at  the  end  by  which  the  Earl  had 
disappeared.  Perplexity  wrinkled  the 
brow  of  the  waiting  man,  for  now  that 
his  host  had  departed,  the  scarcely-allayed 
distrust  of  him  reasserted  itself.  Moment- 
arily he  expected  the  three  doors  of  the 
apartment  to  open  simultaneously  and 
armed  men  stream  in,  but  he  stood  his 
ground  resolutely,  ready  to  give  a  good 
account  of  himself,  even  against  over- 
whelming numbers.  Presently,  however, 
the  Earl  re-entered  bv  the  door  that  had 
closed  upon  him.  A  lingering  smile  moved 
his  thin  lips.  He  shook  his  head  with 
something  of  sadness  in  the  motion. 

"Ah,  you  young  people,  you  young 
people  ! "  he  murmured,  "  you  are  inexplic- 
able to  a  doddering  old  man  like  me.  I 
find  that  you  are  right  in  your  surmise 
about  Margaret.  She  indeed  appears  to 
have  little  faith  in  her  father's  brother, 
and  utterly  refuses  to  believe  that  you 
are  in  this  room.  She  declines  to  ac- 
company me  hither,  although  what  could 
happen  to  her  here  more  than  in  her  own 
apartment,  she  is  not  logical  enough  to 
say.  So,  my  young  friend,  twt)  cx)urses 
are  o])en  to  you.  You  may  betake  your- 
self once  more  outside  to  the  spot  where 
I  found  you,  and  there  pursue  your  own 
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devices,  although  I  doubt  if  they  will  lead 
you  to  Margaret,  for  she  seems  to  have 
no  suspicion  that  you  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  tells  me  plainly  that  it  is  the 
young  Earl  of  Bothwell  I  have  here, 
whereas  I  do  not  even  expect  him  until 
to-morrow  at  the  earliest." 

"  And  what  is  the  second  course  open  to 
me,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  The  second  course  is  to  come  with  me 
to  the  door  of  Margaret's  drawing  room, 
and  convince  her  of  your  presence." 

"  That  alternative  I  shall  gladly  accept, 
my  lord." 

"  Very  well.  I  don't  like  to  suggest  that 
you  should  sheathe  your  sword,  although  in 
my  day  a  young  man  could  hardly  have 
been  brought  to  enter  a  lady's  presence  as 
if  about  to  begin  a  tourney.  I  merely  give 
you  a  hint ;  you  may  act  on  it  or  not  as 
you  please." 

"  I  shall  act  on  it,  my  lord,  at  least  in 
part.  I  shall  keep  my  hand  on  the  hilt 
until  we  are  at  the  door  of  the  I>ady 
Margaret's  boudoir ;  I  shall  sheathe  my 
sword  before  we  are  come  into  her 
presence." 

"  Excellent,  excellent,"  commented  the 
old  man  heartily,  nodding  his  head  again 
and  again.  "  I  do  admire  caution  in 
youth,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  hot-headed 
at  that  time  of  life." 

The  Earl  again  led  the  way  down  an 
empty  and  ill-lighted  hall.  He  paused  at  a 
door  and  rapped  gently  upon  the  panel. 
The  door  formed  a  most  forbidding-looking 
entrance  to  a  lady's  apartment,  being  of 
heavy  oak  thickly  studded  with  iron  bolts, 
and  having  at  the  height  of  a  man's  head, 
a  grated  aperture  by  which  a  person 
within  could  hold  converse  with  one  out- 
side without  opening  the  door;  but  all 
Hermitage  was  grim  and  more  of  a  fortress 
than  a  palace.  As  the  door  opened  with 
some  caution  the  young  man  slipped  his 
sword  into  its  scabbard,  and  during  the 
brief  moment  when  his  head  was  bent  to 
give  attention  to  this  act,  a  quick  sign  from 
the  Earl  brought  two  men  from  the 
obscurity,  who  flung  their  victim  headlong 
into  the  room,  the  third  man  inside 
stepping  quickly  out,  and  drawing  the  door 


shut  after  him.  The  huge  iron  bolts  on 
the  outside  were  thrust  into  place,  and  Sir 
*  Colin  Mangerton  was  as  tight  a  prisoner 
that  night  as  existed  in  all  Scotland. 

A  gentle  smile  softened  the  grey  coun- 
tenance of  the  Earl  as  he  stood  somewhat 
aside  from  the  aperture  of  the  door  and 
listened.  The  Captain  of  the  Guard,  his 
two  men  behind  him  at  attention,  awaiting 
any  further  commands  of  his  master.  They 
heard  Sir  Colin  getting  on  his  feet  again, 
and  at  a  sign  from  the  Earl,  the  Captain, 
keeping  well  back  from  the  aperture,  lifted 
the  shutter  which  obscured  it.  Instantly  a 
sword  blade  darted  out  like  the  quick 
tongue  of  a  snake,  but  it  pierced  the  empty 
air. 

**  You  old  scoundrel ! "  came  the  voice 
from  wilhin,  trembling  with  .rage.  "  You 
treacherous  villain  !  What  do  you  expect 
to  make  of  this  ?  Even  you,  highly  placed 
as  you  are,  dare  not  imprison  thus,  without 
warrant,  a  free  man  of  the  realm." 

"  The  answer  to  that.  Sir  Colin,"  said  the 
Earl,  with  a  genial  laugh,  "  is  that  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  think  if  you  knew  as  much 
about  law  as  apparently  you  do  of  swords- 
manship, you  would  find  that  I  have  every 
right  to  imprison  you  here  or  elsewhere. 
However,  I  leave  to-morrow  for  Edinburgh, 
where  our  case  is  to  be  tried,  and  where  I 
fear  the  defendant  will  not  put  in  a 
personal  appearance,  and  so  the  cause  is 
like  to  go  by  default  against  him,  where- 
upon Sir  Colin  Mangerton  will  find  himself 
legally  landless,  without  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  action.  When  I  am  in 
Edinburgh,  Sir  Colin,  I  shall  take  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  powers  I  have  of  im- 
prisoning free  men  of  this  realm.  If  I  find 
I  have  exceeded  them  in  your  case  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  release  you,  with  my 
humble  apologies." 

"  You  treacherous  dog  ! "  exclaimed  the 
angry  victim. 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Colin ;  there  your  indig- 
nation, possibly  quite  justified,  obscures 
your  logic.  I  offered  to  conduct  you 
within  the  castle,  and  if  vou  had  sheathed 
your  sword,  accepted  my  word,  and  followed 
me,  the  outcome  might  have  been  different, 
but  you  refused  my  safe  conduct^  trvistoNJ^V::^ 
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your  own  blade,  which  proved  but  an  un- 
stable reed  to  lean  upon.  A  man  cannot 
have  at  the  same  time  both  the  protection 
of  his  own  sword  and  the  girdle  of  his 
host's  word.  He  must  choose  one  or  the 
other.  A  guest  does  not  enter  a  house 
with  an  unsheathed  knife,  an  enemy  does  ; 
you  came  in  as  an  enemy,  and  are  treated 
as  an  enemy.  And  so,  good-night.  I  shall 
not  starve  you,  as  my  ancestor  did  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsey,  and  if  his  ghost  does 
not  disturb  you,  you  will  find  yourself  fairly 
comfortable  in  that  room." 

And  so  to  the  possible  companionship  of 
poor  Ramsey's  ghost  the  young  man  was 
left. 

Success  brought  forth  the  more  genial 
attributes  of  the  Karl's  nature,  as  sunshine 
develops  the  tender  flower,  and  at  dinner 
that  night  the  courtly  old  man  was  at  his 
best.  He  was  gracious,  witty,  considerate, 
and  chivalrous,  so  there  was  little  wonder 
that  his  niece  was  delighted  with  him. 
The  aged  priest  who  formed  the  third  at 
the  board,  did  not  count  for  much  in  the 
conversation,  as  he  was  rather  deaf,  not  too 
brilliant  at  best,  and  a  thorough  believer  in 
attending  to  the  things  of  the  table  while 
one  was  at  the  table. 

Lady  Margaret  was  in  high  spirits 
throughout  the  meal,  and  at  its  close, 
when  her  uncle  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
genially  beaming  benevolence  upon  the 
world,  he  was  hardly  prepared  for  the 
question  she  asked  him. 

"  Uncle  Archibald,"  she  said,  arching 
her  brows,  "  am  I  prisoner  in  Hermitage 
Castle  ?  " 

"  A  prisoner,  my  dear  ! "  he  said,  with 
such  a  look  of  amazement  in  his  e\es, 
that  the  simple  girl  thought  the  expression 
too  genuine  to  suggest  counterfeit. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "the  idea  has 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  several  times. 
Whenever  I  ride  abroad  I  am  very  closely 
followed." 

"  That  is  but  natural,"  returned  the  earl. 
"A  lady  of  the  Douglas  family  cannot 
wander  about  unattended  like  a  Lowland 
milkmaid." 

"  But  when  I  wish  to  prolong  my  jour- 
ney in  any  direction,  I  am  told   that  this 


road  or  that  is  dangerous,  and  that  I  must 
proceed  no  further.  It  has  never  yet  come 
to  a  contest  of  will  between  my  following 
and  myself,  but  I  surmise  from  the  tone 
of  the  expostulation,  that  if  it  did,  my 
wishes  would  be  overborne,  and  that,  of 
course,  by  your  commands." 

"  Is  it  uimatural,  Margaret,  that  I  should 
have  keen  anxiety  regarding  your  safety? 
What  your  attendants  tell  you  of  peril  in 
the  environs  is  strictly  true.  You  must 
not  forget  that  Hermitage  is  the  vanguard 
of  Scottish  fortresses,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  turbulent  Borderland." 

"Then  why  was  I  brought  from  the 
security  of  my  own  home  to  a  place  that 
has  all  the  restrictions  of  a  prison?" 

The  earl's  eyes  twinkled  with  an  appre- 
ciation  of    the    shrewdness   of   her  ques- 
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"  My  dear,  you  underestimate  the 
yearning  of  an  old  man  for  the  charms 
of  your  company.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  your  sweet  voice  lifted 
in  song  throughout  the  gloomy  halls  of 
llennilage.  It  is  selfishness  I  admit,. 
Margaret,  but  a  loving  selfishness." 

"  Still,  uncle,  it  is  your  intention  to 
forego  the  delights  of  my  society  and 
betake  yourself  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow. 
Is  it  your  purpose  to  leave  me  here  alone?" 

The  crafty  old  fox  chuckled  humor- 
ously, and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  searching  nature  of  his  cross-examina- 
tion:  he  was  being  driven  from  covert 
to  covert. 

"You  will  not  be  alone,"  he  said  at 
last.  **  To-morrow  there  should  arrive  at 
the  castle  young  Hepburn,  Earl  of 
liothwell,  with  his  mother.  To  tell  you* 
the  truth,  my  dear  girl,  I  am  in  negotia- 
tion with  the  Earl  regarding  an  exchange 
of  castles.  I  am  growing  too  old  and 
too  lui warlike  to  care  for  the  rigours  of 
life  (jn  the  frontier,  so  I  have  cast  my 
eyes  on  Castle  Bothwell,  near  (jlasgow^ 
as  a  suitable  refuge  for  my  declining 
days,  and  Hermitage  is  just  the  place 
for  a  young  ambitious  man  like  Hepburn^ 
who  will  be  made  Lord  of  the  Marches, 
and  thus  accjuire  glory  as  the  premier  of 
Scotland's  defenders." 
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"Then  in  your  absence,  uncle,  am  I 
to  complete  the  bargain ;  if  so,  I  shall 
speedily  change  this  sinister  fortress  for 
the  palace  near  Glasgow." 

"Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  Margaret,  than  for  you  to  come 
to  terms  with  young  Bothwell ;  his  father 
was  one  of  my  staunchest  friends,  and  if 
•during  your  conference  the  Earl  should 
show  a  desire  to  possess  the  fair  inmate 
as  well  as  the  castle  which  contains  her, 
I  hope,  dear  Margaret,  you  will  lend  an 
indulgent  attention  to  his  desire." 

"Oh,  I  am  thrown  in  with  the  castle, 
am  I  ?  How  good  of  you  to  let  me  know 
that.  I  believe  the  family  of  Bothwell  is  as 
young  as  the  man  himself;  the  earldom 
is  of  recent  creation,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"True,  true.  Still  our  family  is  old  enough 
to  bestow  antiquity  on  several  others.  You 
may  easily  shuffle  off  my  authority  by  sub- 
stituting for  it  that  of  a  much  younger  man, 
and  if  you  juvenile  people  lack  the  patience 
to  wait  for  my  return,  the  reverend  father 
here  will  unite  you  with  my  absent  blessing. 
You  hear  that,  father,"  continued  the  Earl, 
raising  liis  voice.  "  Our  Margaret  thinks 
of  getting  married,  and  it  is  my  com- 
mand that  when  she  does  so,  she  is  to 
be  free  to  leave  the  castle  whenever  she 
likes,  for  then  my  authority  over  her  shall 
•be  ended." 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  say  that,  my  lord," 
replied  the  priest,  with  his  hand  to  his  ear, 
"  but  your  captain  will  pay  no  attention  to 
AN'hat  I  tell  him  ;  therefore,  you  should  lay 
your  conmiands  upon  him  before  you  de- 
part." 

Margaret  sat  in  silence  looking  at  the 
two,  a  heavy  frown  ujjon  her  fair  brow, 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  tell  her  uncle 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  I'he  Earl  had 
resumed  a  jocular  air,  as  if  the  whole  mat- 
ter were  rather  an  entertaining  jest  than 
otherwise;  but  the  girl  knew  enough  of  him 
to  be  aware  that  serious  intention  underlaid 
his  light  words,  and  that  this  intention  was 
not  to  be  thwarted  by  any  protest  of  hers, 
so  she  remained  silent. 

"  A  capital  idea ! "  cried  the  Earl,  still 
keeping  up  his  attitude  of  hilarity.  "  Let 
us  have  in  the  good  captain." 


When  an  attendant  had  brought  in  the 
captain,  the  ICarl  of  Angus  said  to  him 
meaningly : 

"  Donald,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our 
Mistress  Margaret  here  may  be  a  wife 
before  many  days  are  past ;  therefore,  it  is 
my  command  that  should  she  many  during 
my  absence,  she  and  her  husband  and 
their  train  are  to  win  free  of  the  Castle  as 
they  like,  and  you  are  to  give  them 
every  assistance  in  your  power.  The 
reverend  father  appears  to  think  that  if  he 
gave  you  my  commands  at  second  hand 
you  might  not  obey  them,  although  Heaven 
knows  my  rule  exceeds  on  the  side  of 
mildness  ;  therefore,  I  present  you  with  my 
orders  direct." 

The  captain  saluted,  said  the  injunctions 
laid  upon  him  would  be  strictly  obeyed, 
and  departed.  Lady  Margaret  took  her 
leave  also,  anxious  to  ponder  over  the  new 
comi)lication  that  threatened  to  imperil  her 
future. 

Next  dav  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  with  his 
mother  and  their  following  arrived  at 
Hermitage,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  very 
new  family  not  yet  assured  of  its  position 
in  the  realm.  Bothwell  expressed  his  entire 
willingness  to  exchange  castles.  He  was 
eager  to  take  on  the  duty  of  Lord  of  the 
Marches,  and  expressed  in  adequate,  if 
somewhat  hesitating,  terms  the  honour 
done  his  family  by  the  proposed  union 
between  it  and  the  great  House  of  Douglas. 

Everything  thus  falling  well  with  the  old 
man's  plans,  the  earl  departed  for  Edin- 
burgh without  pomi)  or  circumstance, 
leaving  the  young  people  to  become  better 
acquainted  under  the  chaperonagc  of  Both- 
welFs  mother. 

The  Lady  Margaret  had  little  joy  in  her 
guests,  but  she  took  pains  to  conceal  her 
disinclination  for  their  society,  except  that 
the  young  man  found  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  alone.  He  seemed  a 
bashful,  inoffensive,  hesitating  youth,  who 
wished  to  have  some  converse  with  her,  but 
knew  not  how  to  manage  an  interview,  while 
Margaret  clung  persistently  to  the  company 
of  his  mcnher,  and  when  that  refuge  was 
unavailable,  llcw  forthwith  to  her  own 
apartment.     Now  that  her  uncle  was  gone, 
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she  found  herself  a  prisoner  indeed,  for  the 
gruff  captain  refused  to  let  her  go  outside 
the  gates  unless  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
accompanied  her;  so  she  confined  her  walks 
to  the  grand  terraces  of  the  castle. 

The  day  after  the 
departure  of  her  uncle 
she  paced  back  and 
forth  along  the  grand 
promenade  singing  to 
herself  the  ballad  of 
Lord  Soulis,  former 
owner  of  Hermitage 
Castle:— 


you  to  sing  some  more  of  the  verses,  that  I 
may  have  the  double  pleasure  of  hearing 
your  voice  and  learning  the  legend  of  the 
castle  which  has  so  lately  become  my  own." 
Margaret,    anxious   to   ward   off  a   con- 
\'ersation  that  might  take  a  more 
intimate     turn     than     she    cared 
for,    sang    the    interesting    ballad 
through  from  begirming  to  end,  his 
lordship,  with  a  fine  tenor  voice, 
mastering  the  tune,  then,  express- 
ing a  fear  that  his  mother  might 


His  n 


Through  Hermilage  slack 

they  sent  him  hack. 
To  Soulis's  easlk  jjras'; 
Syne    onward     fure     for 

BranxlioliD  tower, 
\Vhere  all  bis  meiry  men 

The  lune  was  one 
of  her  own  compos- 
ing, and  she  sang  it 
well.  Her  thoughts 
were  far  away  upon 
one  who  had  loved 
to  hear  her  sing  this 
ballad,  and  now  she 
was  startled  by  the 
voice  of  aiiother. 

"That  is  a  sweet 
song  you  sing,  Lady 
Maigaret,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell 
coming  up  behind 
her. 

The   girl    was    startled 
appearance,  but  she 

"  It  is    merely    a 
former   times    in    thi 


sudden 

illngly  1 

ballad    of    the    bad 

castle,    when    Lord 

who 


Soulis     made    pri.soncr    of 
sought  his  lass." 

"I  hope  bis  lordship  was  discomfited," 
said    Hepburn. 

"  Discomfited  ! "  laughed  Margaret  again, 
"  he  was  boiled  in  melted  lead." 

"  It  served  him  right,"  commented  the 
earl;  "may  such  be  the  fate  of  all  inter- 
lopers where  true  love  is  concerned.     I  beg 


-    5 


think  her.self  neglected,  the  girl  escaped 
from  the  unsought  conference  and  entered 
the  castle. 

When  next  she  sang  in  the  opwn-air 
she  took  care  tliat  there  should  be  no 
inietrupiion,   and  so  passed  ttwovi'^  <W4. 
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door  in  the  cross-wall,  bolting  it  securely 
behind  her,  and  thus  on  the  grimmer  side 
of  the  castle  she  walked  and  sang : 

•''Now,  welcome,  noble  Branxholm's  heir! 
Thrice  welcome '  quoth  Soulis,  *  to  mc  ! 
Say,  dost  thou  repair  to  my  castle  fair, 
My  wcddinjj  j^uest  to  be  ?  '  " 

She  had  got  thus  far  when  her  heart 
stood  still  to  hear  a  well-known  bass  voice 
sing  the  two  final  lines  of  the  verse  : 

"And  lovely  May  dcscr^'es,  per  fay, 
A  brideman  such  as  thee  !  " 

She  remained  stock  still,  too  much 
amazed  to  give  utterance  to  the  hope  and 
fear  that  agitated  her;  then  the  voice, 
abandoning  the  tune,  and  speaking  low  but 
distinctly,  said : 

"  Margaret,  is  that  you  ?    Are  you  alone?" 

"  Colin  !  "  she  cried,  "  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  A  close  ])risoner  in  the  castle  Soulis 
built,  through  the  impetuosity  of  my  (jwn 
folly  and  the  treachery  of  the  J:^arl  of 
Angus. ' 

"  Can  you  put  out  your  hand,  Colin,  so 
that  I  may  see  where  you  are  ?  " 

An  instant  later,  the  hand  ap])earcd  in 
the  upper  story  near  the  centre  of  the 
building,  through  a  cutting  in  the  stones 
evidently  intended  for  the  shooting  of 
arrows,  and  not  for  the  exit  of  human  beings. 

"  Colin,"  she  said,  "  no  one  is  like  to 
hear  us.  Is  there  a  chimney  in  your  cell — 
and  is  it  barred  ?  " 

"There  is  a  chimnev,"  answered  the 
young  man,  "  but  whether  barred  or  no 
I  shall  quicklydiscover." 

The  hand  was  withdrawn,  and  presently 
Margaret,  listening  intently,  heard  the 
breaking  of  iron. 

"  The  chimney  was  barred,  but  the  iron, 
through  the  action  of  age  and  lire,  is  use- 
less ;  I  can  thus  escape  to  the  roof.  What 
then  ?  Is  there  a  way  down  to  the  entrance 
of  the  castle  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  way  down,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, "but  closely  guarded.  Wait  to-night, 
Colin,  until  your  gaoler  comes  to  you,  and 
when  he  has  left,  get  out  on  the  roof  On 
the  further  side  of  the  castle  is  a  chimnev 
leading  to  my  drawing-room.  I  shall  bar 
my  door,  and  there  await  you." 

"How  shall  I  know  which  chimney  it  is  ?  " 


"I  shall  stand  on  the  hearth  and  sing  the 
ballad  of  Soulis  Castle.  If  you,  making  your 
way  round  the  roof,  listen  at  each  chimney, 
you  may  thus  tell  which  will  bring  you  to 
me.  How  you  may  escape  afterwards  I 
know  not,  but  I  shall  give  the  matter  my 
deepest  thought  from  now  until  I  see  you. 
Farewell ;  I  must  not  further  risk  detection." 

Sir  Colin  waited  impatiently  until  his 
goaler  brought  him  the  last  meal  of  the  day ; 
then  when  all  was  quiet  he  clambered  up 
through  the  wide  chimney  and  so  to  the 
roof.  Once  there  he  made  his  way 
stealthily  to  the  other  side  of  the  castle. 
There  were  chinuieys  numerous  enough  to 
give  him  ample  range  of  choice,  and  he 
I)aused  beside  one  after  another  listening. 
At  last  he  heard  the  Lord  Soulis  time 
hummed  in  a  room  below,  but  climbing  to 
the  chimney's  top  he  was  taken  aback  to 
find  himself  in  suffocating  smoke.  He 
choked  and  laughed  to  think  the  girl  had 
forgotten  the  imj)ortant  matter  of  raking  out 
the  fire.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  dash, 
and  so  dropping  like  a  plummet  he  alighted 
fairly  in  the  centre  of  a  log  fire,  from  which 
he  sprang  instantly  into  the  room. 

There  was  not  at  that  moment  in  all 
Scotland  a  more  amazed  young  man  than 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell  when  this  frightsome 
figure  leaped  up  a])parently  out  of  the 
flames,  without  a  word  of  warning,  into  the 
centre  of  his  apartment.  Hepburn  hastily 
grasped  his  rapier,  which  lay  unsheathed  on 
the  table,  and  struck  an  attitude  of  defence, 
but  a  moment's  contemplation  of  the 
blackened,  smoke- wreathed  figure  thus  pre- 
cipitated upon  him,  told  him  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  powers  of  the  nethem 
world;  therefore  he  hastily  crossed  himself, 
when  the  demon,  rubbing  smoke  from  his 
temporarily  blinded  eyes  and  brushing  the 
sparks  from  his  clothing,  said  with  a  laugh: 

"  Margaret,  my  dear,  you  forgot  all  about 
the  fire,  didn't  you?" 

"  Who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  are  you, 
sir  ?  "  cried  the  bewildered  earl ;  "  and  are 
there  no  doors  in  this  house  that  you  must 
drop  thus  from  the  sky  ?  " 

Sir  Colin,  astounded  in  his  turn,  whipped 
forth  his  blade  and  rapidly  blinked  eyes  to 
which  the  sight  was  slowly  returning,  eyes 
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which  showed  him  a  young  man,  dressed 
in  the  pink  of  fashion,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  and  a  rapier  in  his  hand. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Angus?" 

"Naturally,"  returned  Hepburn,  "other- 
wise I  should  not  be  a  guest  in  his  house." 

"  Oh,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  too 
have  been  a  guest  in  his  house,  yet  am  I 
his  enemy.  I  escaped  from  a  cell,  where 
he  treacherously  imprisoned  me,  to  the  roof, 
and  so  came  down  the  wrong  chimney." 

"  You  mentioned  the  name  of  Margaret 
a  moment  since.  Did  you  refer  to  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas  of  this  house?" 

"  Before  I  answer  that  question,  I  must 
know  your  right  to  ask." 

"  My  right,  sir,  is  not  far  to  seek.  If 
a  man  comes  down  through  fire  and  smoke 
into  my  apartment,  surely  I  may  have  the 
privilege  of  making  some  enquiry." 

"  You  are  certainly  entitled  to  some 
explanation.  Well  then,  here  is  how  the 
case  stands.  My  land  lies  in  jeopardy 
through  a  suit  brought  against  me  in  the 
Courts  of  Edinburgh  by  Archibald,  Earl 
of  Angus,  and  his  lordship  succeeded  in 
trapping  me  within  this  stronghold,  doubt- 
less hoping  to  win  his  suit  through  my 
enforced  absence.  My  name  is  Sir  Colin 
Mangerton;  and  now,  sir,  may  I  enquire 
your  title?" 

"I  am  the  E^rl  of  Bothwell,  and  may 
tell  you  that  I  am  here  to  exchange  castles 
with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  giving  him  my 
house  on  the  Clyde  for  his  among  the 
mountains.  When  I  say  this  I  have  pro- 
bably spoken  as  truthfully  as  you." 

"  Truthfully  as  I,  sir  ?  Do  you  question 
ray  veracity  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  it  goes,  no,  but  I  think  there 
is  something  perhaps  untold  in  both  our 
stories.  You  mentioned  the  I^ady  Margaret 
before  you  were  aware  that  you  had  come 
down  the  wrong  chimney ;  there  is  nothing 
of  her  in  your  tale  of  wrong  by  her  uncle." 

Sir  Colin  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

"  If,  sir,  you  wish  to  question  about  the 
lady,  then  your  sword,  and  not  your  tongue, 
must  make  the  inquiry." 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  however  made  no 
motion  to  attack,  but  disarmed  himself,  flung 
his  sword  on  the  table  and  laughed  heartily. 


"  You  find  some  cause  for  merriment  in 
my  language  ?  "  said  Sir  Colin  haughtily. 

"  Not  in  your  langauge,  friend,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  call  you  so,  but  in  your  ap- 
pearance. Glance,  I  pray  you,  in  this 
mirror;  you  will  then  be  thankful  you  de- 
scended not  into  a  lady's  presence." 

Sir  Colin,  somewhat  abashed  at  this 
request,  stepped  forward  and  looked  at 
himself  in  the  mirror.  He  saw  before  him 
a  figure  black  as  jet,  with  rims  of  white 
round  the  eyes  where  he  had  rubbed  them. 
His  appearance  was  most  unearthly  yet 
most  comical,  and  he  was  unable  to  refrain 
from  joining  in  the  hilarity  of  his  host. 

"  Sir,"  said  Bothwell,  when  the  laughter 
had  subsided,  "I  find  in  you  an  unexpected 
ally.  To  tell  the  whole  truth  as  far  as  my 
story  is  concerned,  the  Earl  of  Angus  ex- 
pects me  to  become  suitor  for  his  charming 
niece,  but  my  affections  are  already  en- 
gaged. Now  we  both  know  that  the  earl, 
smooth  as  he  appears,  is  not  a  man  to  be 
lightly  offended,  especially  by  one  like  my- 
self, who  has  his  career  before  him.  You 
may  then  well  imagine  my  predicament.  A 
gentleman  scarcely  cares  to  go  to  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  and  say  to  her,  *  Madame, 
your  uncle  wishes  me  to  marry  you.  I  am 
afraid  to  incur  his  resentment  by  refusing, 
so  I  beg  of  you,  take  the  onus  of  rejection 
upon  yourself,  and  set  me  free.'  That  is 
my  position  at  the  present  moment.  Now 
tell  me  exactly  what  is  yours." 

"  Mine,  sir,  is  this.  The  J^ady  Margaret 
has  promised  to  be  my  wife  ;  her  uncle  has 
lured  her  to  this  castle,  and  I,  endeavouring 
to  have  speech  with  her,  fell  into  his 
clutches,  and  so  into  his  dungeon." 

"  Does  the  lady  know  that  you  are  here?" 

"  Yes.  She  it  was  who  suggested  my 
chimney-sweeping  adventure.  She  was  to 
sing  the  song  you  were  humming,  and  so 
was  to  gain  access  to  her  boudoir,  and  I 
afterwards  plan  our  escr.pe.  Ycmr  musical 
accomplishment,  sir,  is  a  blessing." 

"And  I  am  not  .sorry,"  said  the  carl, 
"  for  I  submit  to  you  that  you  are  in  no 
condition  to  appear  to  advantage  in  a  lady's 
boudoir.  The  way  out  of  the  castle  is  clear 
enough  if  the  lady  and  yourself  agree  to  the 
method.    The  Earl  of  Angus  told  me  I  was 
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to  be  speedy  with  my  wooing,  so  that  I 
might  bring  my  wife  with  me  to  li^dinburgh, 
for  it  seems  the  Lady  Margaret  is  almost  as 
much  a  prisoner  in  this  castle  as  you  have 
been.  His  lordship  gave  command  before 
he  left  that  she  and  her  husband  were  to  be 
permitted  to  take  their  departure  whenever 
they  pleased.  A  priest  is  ready  to  marry 
you  in  the  private  chapel,  and  I  can  lend 
you  the  best  horse  you  ever  bestrode. 
I^dy  Margaret  has  a  steed  of  her  own, 
so  nothing  but  a  marriage  ceremony  stands 
between  you  two  and  Edinburgh.  I 
counsel  you  to  wash  your  face,  and  my 
wardrobe  is  quite  at  your  disposal.  Mean- 
while, I  shall  leave  you  to  take  some  of  the 
soot  off,  while  I  warn  the  lady  that  you  are 
making  preparation  for  your  wedding." 

Sir  Colin  was  about  to  grasp  the  hand 
of  the  young  earl,  but  Bothwell,  laughing, 
stepped  back  at  his  api)rc)ach. 

"  Anything  but  that,"  he  said,  "  until 
you  have  washed." 

Sir  Colin  looked  at  his  grimy  hands. 

"My  Lord  of  Bothwell,"  he  said,  "if 
you  stand  my  friend  at  this  pinch,  my 
sword,  and  those  of  all  my  followers, 
are  yours  to  command  whenever  you 
need  a  blow  struck  for  you." 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  had  some  difficulty 
in  communicating  with  Margaret,  but  when 
he  whispered  through  the  door  that  a 
package  intended  for  her  had  tumbled 
down  his  chimney,  she  opened  speedily, 
blushing  like  a  red  rose. 

Arrayed  in  borrowed  apparel  the  bride- 
groom looked  vastly  different  from  the 
man  who  had  entered  so  hastily  by  way 
of  the  hearth.  The  earl  kei)t  to  his 
room,  for  it  was  understood  that  he  had 
no  hand  in  the  marriage,  and  the  old 
priest  mumbled  through  the  ceremony  to 
the  visible  impatience  of  bride  and  groom. 
'I'hen  the  gates  were  opened,  the  silent 
old  captain  saluted,  and  the  newly- 
married  pair  set  off  on  their  journey  with 
twelve  good  hours  the  start  of  pursuit. 

It  was  the  angered  captain  himself, 
with  half-a-dozen  mounted  and  armed 
men  at  his  back  who  started  after  the 
fugitives,  but  they  beat  him  in  the  race  to 
Edinl)urL:h,  and  then  there  confronted  him 


the  ordeal  of  telling  the  Earl  of  Angus  that 
his  prisoner  had  escaped. 

The  old  Earl  took  the  news  better  than 
the  captain  had  exj)ected,  drawing  merely 
one  of  his  long  *  Ahs,'  and  half  closing  his 
eves.  He  was  the  first  caller  on  the  bridal 
couple,  arrayed  in  his  verj'  best — quite  the 
ancient  beau.  Sir  Colin,  when  he  heard 
who  his  visitor  was,  stood  silently  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  right  hand  ready  to 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  Margaret  a  little  way 
behind  him,  with  something  as  near  an 
approach  to  fear  in  her  fine  eyes  as  could 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  Douglas.  But  the 
old  man  was  all  suavity  and  politeness. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Colin,"  he  said,  "  allow 
me  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you,  for 
really  this  charming  mansion  is  so  much 
better  and  more  luxurious  than  the  poor 
(juarters  you  honoured  by  your  presence  at 
Hermitage.  Alas !  it  will  be  the  last  time 
I  shall  be  able  to  offer  you  hospitality 
there,  for  I  have  disposed  of  the  castle  to 
Bothwell.  You  should  not  frown  at  me^ 
Sir  Colin,  for  you  must  remember  that  I 
am  now  a  member  of  your  family ;  I  am 
your  uncle-in-law,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
trouble  between  us,  for  as  you  have  been 
so  successful  in  the  court  of  Cupid,  I 
feared  you  would  be  ecjually  fortunate  in 
the  Scottish  Law  Courts,  therefore  I  have 
withdrawn  the  suit." 

"  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  fight  the 
case,  my  lord." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no.  Let  us  have  no 
lawing  between  relatives.  Sir  Colin.  There 
is  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  make 
this  contentious  earth  a  paradise  as  to  see 
peace  and  amity  between  friends.  You 
will  appreciate  that  the  more.  Sir  Colin,  as 
you  get  nearer  my  own  age.  Ah,  Maggie, 
Maggie — and  you  couldn't  wait  for  your  old 
uncle  to  be  present  at  your  wedding?  Oh> 
the  impatience  of  youth— and  quite  right 
too,  for  it  is  a  peritid  of  life  which,  once 
fled,  never  returns.  Well,  my  blessing  on 
you  both,  and  you  will  never  lack  shelter 
while  an  old  man  ha^a  room  to  share  with 
you." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  better  furnished 
than  the  last  one  I  had  of  you,"  answered 
the  bridegroom. 


'PHERE  is  perhaps  no  more  intolerable 
1  individual  in  social  life  than  the  man 
who  is  perpetually  slopping  short  a  dis- 
cussion or  a  statement  of  fact  by  putting  the 
simple  question  "  Why  ?  "  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  because  so  many  "  whys  "  are 
quite  insokible  and  imply  a  knowledge  of 
First  Causes  which  is  not  common  in 
ordinary  suburban  circles.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  story  of  the  little  boy  who, 
during  a  walk  with  hismother.asked  her  what 
a  certain  animal  was  that  they  had  passed 
on  the  road,  and  when  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  a  deer,  he  was  not  satisfied,  but 
persisted  in  a  train  of  thought  peculiar  to 
childhood,  by  asking  the  further  question : 
"Why  is  it  a  deer?"  The  mother  dex- 
terously evaded  the  terrible  question  by 
some  religious  commonplace,  but  she  made 
a  secret  resolve  to  look  up  the  matter  in  the 
Encyclopaidia  Britannica  so  soon  as  she 
should  arrive  home.  Dut  we  all  know  that 
child :  he  is  the  Suher  of  the  man  we  are 
all  acquainted  with,  from  whom  we  flee  as 
we  profess  to  do  from  the  Evil  One. 
Appeals  to  First  Causes  are  more  often  than 
not  merely  the  refuge  of  the  distressed 
debater.  This  method  of  argument  was  a 
favourite  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Socrates, 
{uid  in  my  opinion  his  reliance  upon  it  de- 
tracts from  his  reputation  as  a  dialectician. 
Anybody  can  say  "  Why  ?  "  Ha^lett  com- 
plained that  when  arguing  with  Godwin,  the 
latter  would  not  let  him  get  on  at  all,  but 
required  a  definition  of  even  the  commonest 
words,  exclaiming ;  "  What  do  you  mean  by 


a  sensatictn,  sir  ?  "  "  ^\"hat  do  you  mean 
by  an  idea?"  We  sympathise  with  Coleridge, 
who  said  that  this  was  barricading  the  road 
to  truth ;  it  was  setting  up  a  turnpike  gate 
at  every  step  we  took.  As  a  child  I  was 
brought  up  on  Mrs.  Mangnall's  questions, 
and  she  was  perpptuaily  asking  "  Why  ?  " 
but  then  she  always,  wise  woman  that  she 
was,  provided  her  own  answer.  I  formed 
an  early  impression  that  all  knowledge  was 
simply  a  matter  of  question  and  answer, 
and  that  the  question  without  an  answer 
jiartook  almost  of  the  improper,  that  if  not 
blasphemous  in  itself,  it  was  often  the  cause 
of  blasphemy  in  others.  How  readily,  for 
example,  Mrs.  Mangnall  would  have 
answered  the  question,  "^V'hat  do  you 
mean  by  'The  Passing  Hour?'"  In  her 
own  quiet  domestic  manner  she  would  have 
replied,  "  It  is  the  present  moment ;  the 
hour  that  is  passing,"  and  she  would  have 
a\'oided  in  this  way  all  the  dangerous 
metaphysical  problems  that  lie  hidden  in 
the  question.  And  two  thirds  of  the  human 
race  would  consider  her  answer  quite 
complete  and  satisfactor)'.  If  on  the  other 
hand  you  had  asked  tiie  (]uestion  of  Carlyle, 
who  represents  the  remiiining  one-third  of 
humanity,  to  whom  the  inflnite,  which 
underlies  all  iihenomena,  is  an  ever  present 
problem,  what  a  volley  of  mclai)h)sical 
bullets  he  would  have  lircd  at  you  !  "  It 
is,"  he  would  say,  "  that  great  mystery  of 
Time,  the  illimitable,  silent,  never  resting 
thing  they  call  Time,  rolling,  rushing  on, 
swift,   silent,   like  an  all-embracing  ocean 
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tide,  on  which  we  and  the  Universe  swim 
like  exhalations,  like  apparitions  which  are 
and  are  not ;  this  is  forever  a  miracle ;  a 
thing  to  strike  us  dumb — for  we  have  no 
word  to  speak  about  it."  But  regarded 
as  an  explanation  of  a  particular  phe- 
nomenon, it  will  be  observed  that 
Carlyle's  answer  is  no  better  than  Mrs. 
Mangnall's,  the  difference  between  the 
two  being  the  consciousness  of  in- 
adequacy in  the  one,  and  the  entire 
unconsciousness  of  it  which  is  implied  in 
the  other.  Let  us  eschew  First  Causes; 
let  us  avoid  going  to  the  roots  of  things 
as  an  unprofitable  form  of  agriculture.  J^t 
us,  too,  choose  our  titles,  and  decline  all 
explanation.  Browning  expressed,  in  a 
beautiful  poem,  the  influence  which  might 
be  exercised  on  a  variety  of  human  lives 
by  one  happy  being,  unconscious  of  any 
moral  purport  in  her  actions,  living  her 
own  life  fully  and  joyfully.  He  called  his 
poem  "  Pippa  Passes ; "  hut  even  he  was 
misunderstood;  and  there  have  been  enthu- 
siastic Americans  who  have  searched  Italy 
to  find  "  the  passes "  which  they  suppose 
Browning  to  have  made  famous.  Let  us 
add  that  "  Pippa  Passes "  is  the  poetical 
rendering  of  the  purpose  we  have  in  view 
in  these  talks,  and  wc,  at  any  rate,  have  no 
set  moral  purpose  to  convey  to  our  readers. 
"  The  Passing  Hour "  is  Eastertide,  and 
it  marks  a  time  of  year  when  there  is  a 
certain  reaction  in  most  people's  minds 
against  the  efficacy  of  good  resolutions. 
We  began  the  New  Year  with  magnificent 
resolves,  with  steady  determination  to  work 
through  the  year  on  defuiite  lines  of  con- 
duct, and  Easter  is  upon  us,  and — well — 
circumstances  have  been  against  us.  The 
copy-book  maxims  make  no  allowance  for 
the  claims  of  the  unexpected.  Spring  is 
here,  and  life  seems  so  much  fuller  and 
more  varied  than  were  the  bills  of  fare 
which  we  drew  up  in  the  winter.  Spring 
is  the  season  of  extravagance  :  Nature 
brings  forth  a  thousand  buds,  of  which, 
perhaps,  nine  hundred  never  attain  full 
growth.  So  it  is  with  our  hopes  and  am- 
bitions, and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
A  little  carelessness  or  a  graceful  abandon 
introduced  into  our  lives  seems  seasonable 


after  the  long  discipline  of  Lent.  Easter, 
too,  is  the  first  short  holiday  of  the  yea^ 
and  we  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to 
escape  from  our  work.  But  we  often  spoil 
the  short  respite  we  have  from  toil  by 
our  anxiety  to  be  methodical  even  in  our 
pleasures.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
art  of  reading,  and  it  is  closely  akin  to 
the  art  of  travel.  A  man  who  simply  reads 
in  order  to  know  facts,  and  to  ascertain 
the  truth  about  things,  is  treating  the  art 
in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  man  who  travels 
in  order  to  see  the  spot  where  Paul 
preached  at  Athens,  or  to  verify  the  state- 
ment made  in  many  guide  books  that 
Rome  w^as  built  on  seven  hills,  or  because 
he  has  heard  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
output  of  water  at  a  place  called  Niagara, 
is  similarly  treating  in  a  scientific  manner 
what  is  really  an  art.  The  methods  of 
science  are  out  of  place  in  artistic  travel, 
the  charm  of  which  is,  of  its  very  nature, 
elusive,  incidental  and  indefinite.  A  time- 
table carefully  planned  out  and  arranged 
for  thirty  days  in  advance  is  science,  not 
art.  The  born  traveller  habitually  loses 
his  trains,  gets  into  the  wrong  ones,  and 
finds  in  the  breakdown  of  his  smallest 
plans  fresh  material  for  enjoyment 

The  artist  in  travel  never  telegraphs  for 
a  bed  or  selects  several  weeks  beforehand 
the  hotels  he  is  to  i)atronise.  He  takes  his 
chance,  relying  on  the  golden  rule  of  the 
artistic  life  that  it  is  the  unexpected  joys 
which  bring  the  most  pleasure,  while  the 
unexpected  discomforts  bring  the  minimum 
of  inconvenience.  He  pays  his  bills  un- 
complainingly, whether  he  is  over  or  under- 
charged ;  he  takes  the  rough  with  the 
smooth;  he  puts  so  much  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  when  this  is  exhausted  he 
returns  home  and  lives  on  his  relations 
until  the  close  of  his  holiday.  The 
scientific  traveller,  on  the  other  hand, 
keeps  accounts,  scrutinises  every  charge, 
arranges  even  his  tips  with  scrupulous  fair^ 
ness  and  method,  and  so  manages  matters 
as  to  have  a  small  balance  at  Charing 
Cross  with  which  to  pay  the  cab-fare  home. 
His  tour  has  been  so  systematically  organ- 
ised that  the  unexpected  has  been  charmed 
out  of  his  life  for  a  whole  month,  and  it 
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only  comes  to  him  again  when,  on  his 
arrival  home,  he  finds  the  burglars  have 
been  at  his  suburban  residence  during  his 
absence.  But  alas  !  for  my  argument,  even 
this  is  covered  by  a  burglary  insurance 
policy. 

On  the  sea  front  at  Penzance  I  once  got 
into  conversation  with  a  cyclist  who  had 
ridden  all  the  way  from  London  on  his 
machine.  I  don't  know  what  possessed 
me  to  do  it,  but  when  he  told  me  this  I 
simply  said,  "  Why  ? "  He  gave  me  a 
most  delightful  reason.  He  said :  "  There 
is  nothing  I  hate  more  than  riding  against 
the  wind,  so  when  I  started  on  my  holiday 
I  said  to  myself,  "  I  will  ride  with  the  wind 
wherever  it  will  take  me,  and,"  he  added, 
"  the  infernal  thing  has  brought  me  down 
here  and  shows  no  signs  of  changing, 
though  they  tell  me  that  the  prevailing 
wind  in  Cornwall  is  south-west.  I  am 
due  back  in  London  in  four  days  and  I 
have  to  ride  back."  To  start  with  such  a 
programme  seems  at  first  sight  to  fully 
correspond  with  my  ideal  of  the  holiday 
temperament,  but  a  closer  investigation  will 
make  it  clear  that  it  was  the  set  purpose 
which  ruined  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip. 
The  man  might  almost  be  used  by  me  as 
my  awful  example. 

Now,  just  as  in  poetry  and  painting  the 
rules  of  the  art  must  be  observed,  so  it  is 
in  travel.  Our  only  contention  is  that  the 
artistic  impulse  must  be  the  controlling 
influence.  More  especially  is  this  the  case 
when  the  question  of  ways  and  means  is  a 
serious  one  to  the  would-be  traveller.  I 
once  started  with  a  friend  on  a  continental 
tour.  Both  of  us  had  extremely  limited 
means;  both  of  us  were  fond  of  good 
living  when  we  could  get  it.  On  making 
up  our  estimates  before  starting,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  we-  lived  well  all  the 
time,  and  went  to  good  hotels,  we  could 
be  away  about  ten  days.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  stayed  in  one  or  two  places  only, 
and  in  rooms,  we  could  be  absent  a  whole 
month.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  our  epi- 
curean tastes ;  so  we  compromised,  and  we 
were  away  exactly  twenty  days.  This  is 
how  we  managed  it.  One  day  we  slept  in 
a  big  hotel,  went  in  for  a  table  d'hote,  had 
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our  boots  blacked,  and  our  national  pride 
ministered  to  ;  the  following  day  we  fed  on 
biscuits,  t>ought  at  the  grocer's,  and  water; 
we  sat  about  in  open  spaces  or  parks,  wait- 
ing for  the  next  day,  or  we  wrote  letters  to 
our  relatives  ;  and  we  either  took  the  night 
train  to  another  place  to  save  the  expense 
of  a  bed,  or  we  found  a  lodging  in  some 
cottage  or  casual  ward.  This  trip  could 
not  have  been  arranged  without  science; 
but  still  I  submit  the  artistic  impulse  con- 
trolled it  right  through.  And  the  force  of 
contrast  which  presented  itself  every  day 
was  in  strict  conformity  with  that  law  of 
action  and  reaction,  the  observance  of 
which  is  as  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
travel  as  it  is  to  the  success  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

The  organisation  of  pleasure  is,  I  think, 
more  often  than  not  a  disappointing  ex- 
perience. We  make  extensive  preparations 
to  visit  a  country  or  a  town ;  we  read  up 
the  subject  beforehand ;  we  arrange  in 
advance  all  the  details  of  our  trip ;  every- 
thing seems  complete  for  us  to  enter  in  and 
enjoy.  But  the  fickle  and  wayward  spirit 
of  enjoyment  often  refuses  to  be  charmed 
in  this  way',  and  a  beautiful  sunset  which 
we  perhaps  gazed  at  on  our  way  to  Dover 
in  the  train  remains  as  the  most  delightful 
recollection  of  our  expensive  holiday;  or 
one  day  on  this  same  journey  we  abandon 
for  a  while  the  programme  and  visit  some 
place  not  mentioned  in  the  guide  books, 
and  we  experience  for  the  first  time  a  joy 
not  tinged  with  disappointment. 

Vernon  Lee  says  somewhere  that  every- 
body carries  about  in  his  imagination  a 
picture  of  what  every  place  is  like  that  he 
has  heard  about,  and  if  he  already  loves 
the  place  because  of  its  associations,  he 
has  a  very  vivid  picture  indeed  of  it 
in  his  mind.  Nothing  that  happens  to  one 
is  so  painful  in  reality  as  it  is  imagined  to 
be,  and  nothing  that  one  has  loved  in 
imagination  is  (^uite  as  beautiful  when 
realised.  The  beautiful  realities  of  life  to 
us  are  more  often  the  things  which  we 
have  not  exercised  our  imagination  upon, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  common  experience 
with  most  travellers  to  feel  disappointment 
at  the  show  places   of  the  world.     It.  \^^ 
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indeed,  sometimes  better  for  the  man  of 
imagination  never  to  visit  the  country  of 
his  dreams.  "  Yarrow  Visited  "  is  never 
quite  so  satisfying  to  him  as  "Yarrow 
Unvisited."  You  cannot  educate  yourself 
to  like  places  any  more  than  you  can 
compel  yourself  to  like  individuals.  For 
years  I  hated  London  with  a  deadly  hatred ; 
I  was  country  bred,  and  had  imagined 
London  to  be  an  El  Dorado  all  my  child- 
hood. How  I  tried  to  like  her  !  How  I 
tried  to  believe  all  that  I  had  read  about 
her  !  But  one  day,  on  a  holiday  in  some 
far-off  continental  town,  long  after  I  had 
accepted  the  fact  that  London  and  I  were 
enemies,  I  found  myself  literally  looking 
forward  to  seeing  her  again.  I  thought  it 
must  be  my  liver  ;  I  treated  myself  medi- 
cinally; but  the  feeling  came  on  more 
strongly  on  my  next  holiday,  and  I  longed 
for  London  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover. 
And  now  J>ondon  and  I  are  inseparables. 
The  love  of  places  takes  possession  of  us 
just  in  the  same  unsought  way  as  the  love 
of  individuals. 


Parado.xical  journalists  have  indeed  laid  it 
down  as  a  general  truth  that  the  pleasantcst 
part  of  a  holiday  is  returning  to  London. 
Certainlv  the  Easter  holidav-maker  ex- 
l)eriences  something  of  this  feeling,  for  the 
London  to  which  he  returns  is  beginning 
her  season.  And  everybody,  down  even  to 
the  unemployed  and  unemi)loyable,  is  in- 
fected by  the  spirit  of  gaiety  which  prevails. 
It  extends  even  to  the  provinces,  and  the 
trains  to  London  will  be  full  of  our  country 
cousins.  But  while  the  interest  which 
London  arouses  at  this  season  is  as  great  as 
it  ever  was,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  her 
life  which  seem  duller  than  they  used  to  be. 
It  is  becoming  a  common-place  to  say  that 
this  is  the  age  of  mediocrities,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  in  the  possession  of 
great  and  interesting  personalites  London  is 
poorer  than  she  was  thirty,  twenty,  or  even 
len  years  ago.  Take  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  who  is  there  in  either 
as.sembly  who  can,  as  interesting  person- 
alities, be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  John  Bright,  Mr. 


Gladstone,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  or 
Mr.  Pamell  ?  We  have  excellent  debaters, 
good  business  men,  and  capable  party 
pleaders,  but  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  excite  no  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  or  antagonism.  Per- 
sonality repels  as  well  as  attracts — ^we 
often  forget  this — and  few  of  our  statesmen 
are  sufficiently  annoying  to  make  us  take  an 
interest  in  them.  I  have  even  heard  it  said 
that  the  Primrose  League  has  suffered 
morally  and  financially  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the  removal  of 
the  statesman  who  was  to  them  an  ex- 
cellent "  bogey  man."  And  Liberal  leagues 
and  associations  are  not  carried  on  with 
the  ease  and  enthusiasm  which  charac- 
terised them  in  the  davs  when  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli  exj^ressed  his  thankfulness  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  substantial 
piece  of  furniture  separated  him  from  his 
antagonist,  Mr.  (jladstone.  There  is  now 
t{)  the  average  man  no  duller  place  in 
Loncl(Mi  than  the  Stranger's  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  can  remember 
the  time  when  it  ])rovided  almost  daily 
the  most  excellent  entertainment.  There 
is  almost  necessarily  so  much  humbug 
and  unreality  in  Parliamentary  warfare,  that 
if  the  actors  have  not  the  gift  of  personal 
magnetism  or  psychological  influence,  the 
business  becomes  infinitely  wearisome  to 
the  spectator.  Moreover,  the  artificiality 
of  the  proceedings  is  too  transparent. 
Politics  to  the  man  in  the  street  would 
appear  a  more  serious  business  if  he  could 
feel  assured  that  Mr.  Balfour  passed  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- Banner  man  in  the  street 
without  noticing  him.  At  present  the  man 
in  the  street  has  an  uncomfortable  sus- 
l)icion  that  after  the  one  has  called  the 
other  a  pro-Boer  in  the  House,  he  is  to  be 
found  dining  with  his  antagonist  and  listen- 
ing to  his  good  stories.  It  is  no  doubt 
pleasant  to  realise  that  political  o])ponents 
can  be  friends  in  private,  but  the  man  in  the 
street  is  human,  and  he  says  :  **  It  is  mag- 
nificent, but  it  is  not  war."  And  the  mere 
spectator  of  the  fray  votes  it  as  a  bit  dull, 
and  sighs  for  an  hour  of  Churchill  or 
Gladstone. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  other  departments 
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of  intellectual  energy.  Not  only  is  there 
the  want  of  a  subtle  something  which 
we  call  personality  in  the  modem  rep- 
resentatives of  Religion,  Literature,  and 
Science,  but  there  is  so  little  fight  in 
them.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  real 
<lecadence  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
country,  but  that  the  men  and  women  who 
are  in  the  front  rank,  in  spite  of  an  infinity 
of  gossip  about  their  lives,  have  not 
succeeded  in  imposing  their  personalities 
ii|K)n  the  average  citizen  as  their  pre- 
decessors did  in  an  earlier  generation. 
lake  the  Church.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
the  countr)'  visitor  to  London  could  choose 
between  Dr.  Martineau,  Canon  Liddon, 
Cardinal  Manning,  Charles  Spurgeon,  I  )ean 
Church,  or  Canon  Kingsley.  Or  if  he 
visited  the  provini:es  he  could  see  Cardi- 
nal Newman  at  Birmingham,  or  Professor 
Jowett  at  Oxford.  Where  are  the  succes- 
sors of  these  men  in  personality,  in  widj- 
reaching  ix)pularity  ?  I  remember  attend- 
ing a  lecture  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  in 
the  Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  among  the  audience  were  Charles 
Darwin,  Professor  Tvndall,  lames  Mar- 
tineau.  Dean  Stanlev,  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  James  ^Xnthony  Froude.  Every  one  of 
these  names  was  a  household  word  to  all 
intellectual  men  and  women,  and  the  fact 
that  I  was  in  the  same  room  with  them 
produced  in  me  a  glow  of  intellectual  satis- 
faction which  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
feel  in  any  present-day  gathering  of  s;ivants. 
Then  what  magnificent  fighters  these  men 
were,  and  how  we  youngeif  folk  enrolled 
ourselves  under  their  respective  banners  I 
Professor  Huxley  versus  IJishop  Wilber- 
force,  James  Anthony  Froude  versus 
Edward  A.  FVeeman  ;  Cardinal  Newman 
versus  Canon  Kingsley ;  Mr.  Gladstone 
versus  Cardinal  Newman  ;  Mr.  (Gladstone 
versus  Professor  Huxley  ;  Matthew  Arncjld 
versus  the  Nonconformists  ;  Professor 
Tyndall  versus  James  Martineau  :  all  these 
were  hotly  contested  actions,  and  the  con- 
troversies they  aroused  filled  pages  of  the 
new.spapers  and  magazines.  One  has  only 
to  take  up  a  few  recent  numbers  of  the 
"  Nineteenth  Centur>-,"  or  of  the  "  Con- 
temporary Review,"  to  realise  that  fighting 


of  this  kind,  in  which  personal  interest  in 
the  combatants  far  outweighed  the  import- 
ance of  the  problems  discussed,  has  gone 
out  of  fashion. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  spoke  of 
"  The  Passing  Hour "  being  poor  in  the 
possession  of  great  personalities.  But  the 
new  feature  which  the  l^ditor  of  The 
English  Illustrated  has  introduced  into 
this  number,  in  the  shape  of  portraits  and 
critical  estimates  of  celebrated  living  writers 
whose  birthdays  occur  during  the  month, 
reminds  me  that  my  estimate  may  require 
considerable  modification.  F'or  two,  at 
least,  of  the  authors  who  are  dealt 
with  in  this  number  have  reputations 
which  will  endure,  and  have  exercised, 
and  are  still  exercising,  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  and  thought  of  the 
time.  As  long  as  Swinburne  is  with  us 
we  need  not  speak  with  bated  breath  of 
the  decline  of  ICnglish  poetry.  As  long 
as  Spencer  lives  our  age  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  })eriods  which  pro- 
duced Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Darwin. 
In  succeeding  numbers  of  this  magazine 
other  authors  will  be  noticed  in  their  birth- 
day months,  and  possibly  at  the  end  of  the 
year  I  may  have  to  make  a  complete  recan- 
tation of  the  heresies  I  have  given  expres- 
sion to  in  the^e  jwragraphs.  Charles  I^mb 
said  that  '*  in  the  gradual  desuetude  of  old 
observances  this  custom  of  solemnising 
our  proper  birthdays  hath  nearly  passed 
away,  or  is  left  to  children  who  reflect 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  nor  under- 
stand anything  in  it  beyond  cake  and 
oranL'e.''  The  renaissance  of  Tin-:  ICnclish 
Ilh;>tratki.)  Mac.azink,  which  we  are  cele- 
brating with  this  number,  is  fittingly  accom- 
panied by  a  revival  of  an  old  observance, 
and  as  the  value  of  all  anniversaries  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  bv  their  aid  enabled 
to  mark  prf)gress,  the  *' Many  Hap|)y  Re- 
turns "  whi('h  we  shall  wish  to  the  authors 
of  the  moment  each  month,  may  help  us  to 
realise  that  English  literature  is  not  tlead, 
nor  is  it  even  asleep.  In  the  .May  number 
the  Editor  hoj)es  to  publish  portraits  and 
critical  sketches  of  Professor  Edward 
I)owden,  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P. 
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IT  was  certninly  a  moment  of  the  keenest 
mental,  almost  bodily,  pleasure  when, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  the  sixties,  one  first 
heard  and  felt  the  fresh  harmonies  of  the 
Atalanta  and  the  Poems  and  Ballads.  Mr. 
Swinburne  had  created  a  new  paradise  of 
English  poetry,  full  of  marvellous  melody, 
melody  hitherto  undiscovered  and  unsung. 
It  was  enchanted  ground,  and  the  glamour 
that  it  cast  about  us  then  clings  to  it  still. 
It  will  always  be  hard  for  any  of  us  who 
hailed  the  triumphant  advent  of  the  new 
poet,  when  both  he  and  we  were  young, 
to  judge  his  achievements  calmly.  \\'c 
are,  and  must  be,  content  to  admire. 

Certainly  the  new  poems  were  not  less 
pleasing  to  us  in  that  their  exquisite  work- 
manship carried  ideas  that  were,  to  our 
young  minds,  full  of  high  and  holy  truths 
— ideas  that  have  not  all  the  same  charm 
to-day,  though  the  verse  that  enshrines 
■them  is  as  beautiful,  as  admirable  as  ever. 
We  felt  warmly  toward  Hugo  both  as  poet 
and  politician,  and  we. loathed  the  French 
Emperor  and  his  coup  d'etat  and  all  the 
false  and  cowardly  truckling  to  the  clericals 
that  brought  about  the  Halt  Before  Rome  : 
we  venerated  the  great  conspirator  Mazzim\ 
and  the  greater  liberator  Garibaldi y  and  to 
have  these  men  and  their  causes  sung  by 
a  poet  whose  mastery  in  technique  already 
raised  our  high  enthusiasm  was  doubly 
delightful.  His  joy  and  deep  knowledge 
in,  and  his  extjuisite  interpretation  of,  the 
Greek  singers  and  Mediaeval  makers,  also 
gave  us  intense  and  sympathetic  pleasure. 
He  loved  the  Elizabethans  and  cherished  the 
Border  Ballads  as  we  had  learned  to  do. 
With  his  attitude  toward  the  manifestations 
of  official  Christianity  at  Rome  and  Moscow 
we  were  in  whole-hearted  sympathy.  How 
were  we  not  to  rejoice  in  such  a  poet  ? 

Of  course,  after  a  while,  we  began,  some 
of  us  at  least,  to  differ  with  the  poet  in 
degree ;  we  did  not  prize  all  Victor  Hugo's 
writings  as  he  did,  we  could  not  always 
feel  such  strong  disgust  or  admiration  as 
he  expressed  towards  the  objects  of  his 
praise  or  blame,  we  did  not  care  for  some 
of  his  later  subjects  as  much  as  he  did,  we 
loyally  but  keenly  regretted  certain  violent 
utterances,  we  began  to  make  distinctions, 
especially  when  the  poet  wrote  in  prose — 
but  the  spell  of  his  finest  verse  was  still 
upon  us,  and  so  it  remains. 

For  myself,  if  I  may  speak  of  my  own 
feelings  in  this  critical  matter,  what  of  his 
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I  read  and  re-read,  what  I  know  by  heart, 
is  to  be  found  neither  in  his  longer  nar- 
rative nor  in  his  later  dramatic  verse,  but 
in  the  work  of  his  lyrical  or  pensive  moods 
— in  the  just  and  magnificent  sonnets  on 
the  Elizabethans^  in  poems  filled,  as  is 
Hesperia^  with  the  august  music  of  the  sea, 
or  instinct  with  the  Hellenic  beauty  and 
poignancy  of  Anactoria  and  the  Sapphics^ 
above  all  in  the  exquisite  haunting  melo- 
dies of  the  Ballad  of  Dreamland^  and  of 
that  inimitable  piece  The  Forsaken  Garden, 
There  are  exquisite  songs  for  singing, 
noble  elegies  and  dedications,  superb  pas- 
sages in  the  narratives,  golden  lines  in  the 
dramas,  that  do  not  fail  to  delight  as  they 
did  at  first,  but  the  purely  lyrical  and 
I)ensive  poems  are  those  that  seem  to  grow 
even  more  lovely  as  the  years  pass. 

A  sincere  passion  for  the  Sea  in  all  her 
moods,  and  as  true  a  love  for  England, 
give  peculiar  nobility  to  much  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  most  impressive  work,  deep- 
ening the  thought  and  strengthening  the 
music,  and  imposing  on  the  elaborate 
craftsmansliip  a  sovran  and  serene  sim- 
plicity of  purpose. 

But  English  as  he  is,  it  is  not  only  in 
his  own  country  that  he  has  been  a  living 
voice  to  his  generation.  He  has  found 
honour  and  admiration  in  the  land  of 
Villon  and  Baudelaire,  of  Hugo  and 
Gautier,  in  that  realm  of  France  of  which 
he  and  George  Meredith  of  all  our  English 
poets  have  written  most  generously.  And 
he  is  known  as  a  master-poet  in  the  land 
all  English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Landor 
have  loved,  the  land  of  Carducci,  of 
Leopardi,  of  Itoino,  and  of  Dante — a  land 
he  has  honoured  only  less  than  his  own. 

He  has  written  much,  and  much  he  has 
written  well ;  and  surely,  when  his  time 
comes,  this  man,  having  woven  for  him- 
self an  immortal  robe  of  honour,  shall 
be  summoned  to  the  high  fellowship  of 
the  great  poets  he  has  worthily  praised, 
and  like  them  "pass  not  crownless  to 
Persephone." 
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THERE  is  this  characteristic  of  the 
vitality  of  all  real  attitudes,  that  they 
can  be  expressed  in  any  number  of  ways, 
and  are  always  taking  on  new  disguises. 
Everything  that  is  really  true  is  true  for  all 
the  reasons  of  its  opponents,  as  well  as 
for  all  the  reasons  of  its  supporters.  Blas- 
phemy itself  is  only  the  underside  of  holi- 
ness ;  when  Swift  said,  as  a  bitter  joke,  that 
if  Christianity  were  abolished  it  would  be 
a  pity,  since  nobody  could  swear,  he  was 
expressing  what  is,  in  actual  truth,  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  sanctity 
and  necessity  of  the  supernatural.  It  is 
the  argument  that  without  it  we  have 
no  superlatives :  that  without  it  no  one 
could  say  "  God  bless  you "  or  "  God 
forbid  "  :  that  the  language  of  lovers  would 
suddenly  be  bankrupt  with  the  bankruptcy 
of  theology.  And  when  we  lind  this  about 
a  view,  that  it  is  able  to  express  itself,  either 
religiously  or  sceptically,  either  gravely  or 
flippantly,  we  are  certain  that  it  lives. 
Miss  Fowler  is  chiefly  interesting  in 
literature  because  she  has  done  this.  She 
has  shown  that  the  view  which  we  com- 
monly call  Puritan  has  its  underside  of 
flippancy  and  clever  entertainment  ;  that 
it  can  be  sharpened  into  an  idle  epigram, 
or  thrown  out  as  an  irreverence.  She  has 
expressed  Puritanism  in  terms  of  deca- 
dence. 

The  only  scene  to  which  her  advent 
could  be  compared  would  be  some  sudden 
and  sensational  conduct  in  an  Independent 
or  other  Roundhead  at  the  ("ourt  of 
Charles  II.,  who,  after  walking  with  a  regu- 
lar step  and  a  sour  demureness  through 
five  years  of  the  Restoration,  should  sud- 
denly stand  on  his  head  and  wave  his 
legs  in  the  air.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the 
best  possible  comment  on  the  pleasures  of 
the  Court.  Miss  Fowler  says,  in  effect,  as 
.such  a  man  would  say,  "  If  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  you  like,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  it 
is."  For  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  admire  Miss  Fowler 
to  take  her  descriptions  of  the  crude  and 
snappy  Society  of  the  idle  rich  as  anything 
but  a  satire  of  it.  If  the  satire  is  breath- 
less and  flashy,  and  without  a  natural 
dignity,  .so  is  the  Society.  "Concerning 
Isabel  Carnaby "  is  only  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  "  Dodo."  And  it  has  this 
great  superiority  to  "Dodo,"  that  whereas 
the  latter  has  a  lingering,  weak  respect  for 
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titles  and  I'Vench  creations^  for  duchesses 
talking  paradox,  and  young  men  existing 
beautifully  in  the  Park,  Miss  Fowler^s  book 
has  at  the  head  of  it,  and  under  all  its  glare 
and  flipj)ancy,  a  certain  amount  of  decent 
fanatical  Roundhead  bitterness.  Some- 
times, often  indeed,  Miss  Fowler  pushes 
this  raw  caricature  too  far :  the  most 
imbecile  dandy  who  walks  about  with 
epigrams  on  his  cufl"  does  not  fire  them  off 
with  quite  so  much  indifference  to  his 
surroundings  as  Miss  Fowler's  dandies  do. 
But  the  method  is  better,  and  the  picture 
ot  these  people  should  be  a  caricature ;  it 
is  only  the  caricature  of  a  caricature. 
There  is  immeasurably  more  health,  it 
may  be  conceived,  in  the  old  snobbery 
which  described  aristocrats  in  its  penny 
novelettes  as  dowered  with  the  virtues 
that  they  do  attain — pride,  beauty,  the 
leaping  of  five-barred  gates — than  in  the 
new  snobbery  which  depicts  them  with  the 
virtues  they  do  not  attain — wit  and  culture. 
"  A  Double  Thread  "  is  a  more  wholesome 
book  than  "  Tristram  of  Blent." 
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HERBERT  SPENCER 
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THE  last  of  the  great  Victorian  thinkers 
is  still  with  us,  a  venerable  figure 
amid  a  smaller  generation. 

In  the  face  of  early  poverty,  of  continual 
ill-health,  of  the  world's  neglect,  Mr. 
Spencer  has  toiled  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  with  no  thought  of  material  reward. 
The  Synthetic  Philosophy  is  now  complete. 
To  even  hint  at  the  meaning  of  the  giant 
work  in  a  paragraph  is  possible  only  by  a 
simile.  It  is  as  though  one  man,  with  his 
own  hands,  had  laid  the  Atlantic  cable. 
Between  whole  realms  of  thought  once 
sundered  Mr.  Spencer  has  established  a 
connection  and  a  continuity. 

A  Darwinian  before  Darwin — the  very 
phrase  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  is  his — Mr. 
Spencer  has  taken  almost  all  knowledge  for 
his  province.  Though  helped  by  von 
Baer's  law  that  organic  development  is  a 
change  from  a  state  of  homogeneity  to  a 
state  of  heterogeneity,  Mr.  Spencer  has 
amplified  it  and  extended  it  from  biology 
to  psychology  and  sociolog)\  More  truly 
than  any  other  he  has  been  the  "  spectator 
of  all  time  and  existence  " ;  he  plays  the 
same  air,  the  rhythm  of  evolution,  through 
innumerable  variations.  A  master  both  of 
the  inductive  and  of  the  deductive  methods, 
he  deduces  the  various  traits  of  evolution 
from  the  persistence  of  force  through  its 
derivative  causes,  and  he  has  verified  his 
deductions  by  an  encyclopaedic  array  of 
facts.  He  has  seen  "facts  in  laws  and  laws 
in  facts."  The  union  of  the  analytic  and 
the  synthetic  genius  is  his,  and  his,  too,  the 
still  rarer  combination  of  wide  scientific 
knowledge  with  the  quick  flash  of  philo- 
sophic insight.  Thus  he  has  been  mis- 
understood by  opposite  schools,  being  too 
speculative  for  the  one,  too  empirical  for 
the  other.  But  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  a  mere 
empiricist,  and  is  far  from  being  a  materi- 
alist. For  him  mind  and  matter  are  both 
forms  of  the  same  unknowable  reality,  and 
his  *  transfigured  realism  '  is  closely  akin 
to  the  position  of  Kant.  Even  if  his  meta- 
physical conclusion  be  shaken,  his  great 
results  in  the  working  out  of  evolution 
remain  firm. 

Rather  an  Aristotelian  than  a  Platonist, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  the  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties. Though  admirably  clear  and  massive 
in  style,  he  lacks — perhaps  designedly — 
the  literary  graces.  Always  returning  to 
facts  and  eschewing  the  methods  of  Plato 
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and  Hegel,  he  gives  us  almost  too  much 
"  dry  light."  It  always  illuminates,  but 
it  is  somewhat  chill. 

To  the  foreign  critics,  as  for  instance,  to 
Professor  Ribot  and  Professor  Hdffdingy 
Mr.  Spencer  appears  even  greater  than  to 
our  own  ;  the  loftiest  mountain  must  be 
viewed  from  a  distance. 

To  what  extent  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
will  have  to  be  re-built  by  later  thinkers 
no  man  yet  can  say.  It  must  needs  be 
that  in  such  a  huge  edifice  some  details  are 
wrong,  some  stones  misplaced,  but  it  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  the  general  design  will 
remain.  For  one  man  to  have  conceived, 
planned,  and  built  it  is  the  task  of  a  giant 
Perhaps  it  is  the  greatest  constructive 
achievement  in  all  modem  thought 
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By  CHARLES    MARRIOTT 

A  Study 


PART  I 

THE   MAN    OF    IDt  \S 

THE  two  Totterdills,  father  and  son,  sat 
in  what  might  bo  called  an  acti\e 
silence.  They  had  sptnt  a  hap[)\  after 
noon  together,  if  such  hloodless  content 
ment  could  bear  out  the  nord,  and,  though 


and  was  secluded  from  it  only  by  a  v.ire 
gauze  blind,  which  barely  served  the  pur- 
pose of  discretion  Ihe  room  was  filled 
with  books,  but  missed  the  digniti  of  a 
librarj,  the  e\clusi\Lntss  of  a  stud>,  be- 
cause there  were  too  man\  senes,  and  the 
bindings   were    neither   old  enough  to  be 


there   had    been    long   intc      1 
neither  had  spoken,  this  wa 
they  were  aivare  of  it,  and, 
other  to  speak,  each  felt  as 
ordinarily  looked.     Both  w 
and    the    longer    they    wa      1 
obvious   grew    their   discon  f 
pregnant  the  silence.     The 
the  apartment — for  a  room     y 
atmosphere — in  which  they 
on  the  main  street  of  a  p 
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a  galvanometer  is  refined.  His  large, 
smooth,  round  forehead  was  made  for 
reasoning,  his  pale  eyes  for  observation, 
his  small  and  admirably  shaped  mouth 
for  logical  speaking  and  the  reception  of 
appropriate  nourishment.  His  fine  brown 
beard  gave  him  neither  virility  nor  expres- 
sion, but  simply  advertised  his  age  as 
about  forty-three.  He  sat  before  a  micro- 
scope at  a  table  fitted  into  the  window- 
recess,  whilst  his  father  reclined  in  a  chair 
so  scientifically  comfortable,  so  obviously 
designed  for  relaxation,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  avoided  it  with  the  rebellious 
instinct  of  a  child  bidden  to  run  about 
and  play  under  unsympathetic  observation. 
The  chair's  history  was  written  upon  it ; 
one  knew  that  it  had  been  procured  at  the 
precise  moment  when  to  recline  becomes 
the  privilege  of  age.  Though  of  excelk-nt 
quality  and  construction,  it  wore  the  look 
of  those  pieces  of  furniture  included  in 
parlour  suites,  and  advertised  with  dismal 
propriety,  "lady's  arm-chair "* and  "gentle- 
man's arm-chair." 

The  visible  man  of  the  elder  Totterdill 
was  arranged  in  a  convention  peculiarly 
offensive  to  most  people.  He  was  osten- 
tatiously venerable,  wearing  his  white  hair 
long  to  his  shoulders  in  unwholesome- 
looking  curls.  Lying  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair  were  a  shepherd's  plaid  and  a  soft 
felt  hat,  and  these,  together  with  the  heavy 
stick  which  Mr.  Totterdill  still  held  by  its 
curved  handle,  i)roclaimed  the  fact  that  he 
had  recently  come  in  from  walking.  Now 
and  then  Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill  involun- 
tarily frowned  as  his  eyes  full  on  the  plaid 
and  wideawake  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong 
place.  Hie  silence  becoming  unbearable  he 
presently  rose  and,  picking  up  the  offend- 
ing articles,  carried  them  out  of  the  room. 

When  he  had  returned  to  his  place 
before  the  microscope,  his  father,  the  most 
human  of  the  three,  cleared  his  throat  as 
one  preparing  for  discussion. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  Ida," 
he  said. 

The  younger  man  got  up,  turned  his 
chair  round,  sat  down,  crossed  his  legs, 
folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  coldly  at  his 
father. 


Ida  was  Joseph's  half  sister,  twelve  years 
younger  than  himself.  Both  Mr.  Totter- 
dill's  wives  had  expired — died  were  t<x> 
active  a  word — within  a  few  years  of  ful- 
filling their  natural  obligations  to  him. 
The  first  had  borne  him  a  son  to  continue 
his  name,  the  second  a  daughter  to  solace 
his  declining  years.  Both  children  had 
neglected  their  obvious  duties :  the  son  had 
never  married,  the  daughter  had,  thus 
accepting  responsibilities  which  made  her 
less  available  for  those  offices  which  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  Mr.  Totterdill  thrust 
upon  her  in  the  hour  of  her  birth.  Ida's 
husband  was  an  unforeseen  accident  of  the 
pursuits  to  which  her  brother  and  father 
applied  rather  than  devoted  their  lives. 
Both  were  notorious,  though  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished botanists  and  entomologists. 
Mr.  Henry  Pixell  was  a  celebrated  travel- 
ler, and  a  collector  of  orchids;  lean, 
brown,  hot-eyed  and  eccentric ;  a  follower 
of  strange  'isms ;  hail  fellow  with  Oriental 
and  South  American  savages.  During  a 
temporary  aberration  into  flesh  and  blood, 
due,  he  alleged,  to  an  unaccustomed  diet  of 
animal  food,  he  had  desired  and  married 
Ida  Totterdill.  Two  years  later,  when  Mr. 
Pixell  had  regained  his  normal  insanity,  he 
heard  himself  called  in  the  night;  and 
when  he  rose  up  in  the  morning  told  his 
wife  that  he  started  that  day  for  Brazil. 
She  wished  to  go  with  him,  but  he  frowned 
at  the  suggestion. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  gesticulating  wildly, 
"  you  will  be  in  the  way  ;  you  will  want 
food,  clothes,  and  things.  I  can  live  on 
cateq^illars  ;  baggage  is  a  nuisance,"  and 
immediately  set  about  packing  a  small  port- 
manteau. 

During  his  absence  Ida's  brother  came 
to  live  with  her  for  propriety. 

"I  have  heard  unpleasant  things  about 
Ida,"  continued  Mr.  Totterdill. 

"  That  is  a  great  nuisance,  but  no  more 
than  I  expected,"  said  Joseph. 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  convey  to  others 
than  myself  the  opinion  so  glibly  expressed 
in  the  latter  half  of  your  sentence,"  said 
Mr.  Totterdill,  in  a  tone  of  dry  displeasure. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Joseph  argumentatively. 
"  Indiscreet   behaviour   cannot   fail  to   be 
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noticed  and  commented  upon,  and  it  is 
surely  undignified  to  attempt  contradiction 
of  that  which  is  obvious  to  every  intelligent 
observer." 

His  father  looked  at  him  with  almost 
indignation.  Each  despised  the  other 
more  than  a  little  :  Mr.  Totterdill  because 
Joseph  was  the  logical  extremity  of  him- 
self, Joseph  because  his  father  had  twice 
lent  himself  to  that  absurd  relation  of 
which  he  was  a  visible  consequence. 

"  I  did  not  imply  actual  or  even  at- 
tempted contradiction,"  persisted  Mr. 
Totterdill.  "  However,  it  is  true,  then, 
that  Ida  permits  more  frequent  interviews 
to  Mr.  James  Pearson  than  is  compatible 
with  discretion  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  true.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  my  sister  that  such  conduct  is  likely 
to  prejudice  her  social  reputation." 

"That  was  foolish  of  you,"  snapped 
Mr.  Totterdill. 

"I  am  not  aware,"  said  Joseph,  with 
austere  politeness,  "  that  I  have  ever  in  my 
life  given  expression  to  \'iews  which  were 
not  the  product  of  sound  reasoning." 

"  I  believe  you,"  admitted  Mr.  Totter- 
dill. He  was  not  quite  capable  of  the 
ironic  conclusion  "  hence  you  are  a  fool," 
but  continued :  "  What  I  intended  to  con- 
vey was  this.  My  experience  of  women " 
(the  old  man  nearly  blushed  under  his 
son's  impassive  stare),  "or  rather  my 
memory  of  what  observant  people  have  re- 
marked of  average  woman,  and  both  Ida 
and  her  mother  were  average  woman — 
yours  on  the  contrary  was  exceptional " — 
(Joseph  bowed)  "  is  that  one  cannot  con- 
sider them  as  entirely  rational  beings.  In 
face  of  a  logical  exposition  of  facts  they 
frequently  remain  unconvinced ;  and  in- 
stead of  profiting  by  advice,  tend  rather  to 
pursue  an  opposite  line  of  conduct." 

"  That  is  extremely  foolish  and  unreason- 
able," said  Joseph,  coldly. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Totterdill,  shifting 
his  feet  irritably;  "but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  of  the  sex." 

"  I  should  have  supposed  that  my  sister 
was  not  wanting  in  intelligence,"  said 
Joseph  almost  airily. 

"Nor  is  she;    but  she  is  a  woman." 


"That  surely,"  said  Joseph,  in  a  tone 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  "is  only  a  state- 
ment of  degrees  ?  I  fail  to  see  why  women 
should  not  reason  correctly  within  the  limit 
of  their  faculties,  even  if  they  have  not  the 
sustained  power  necessary  to  arrive  at  per- 
fectly just  conclusions.  However,"  he 
added,  with  filial  deference,  "  since  you 
are  of  the  opinion  that  I  was  mistaken  in 
speaking  to  Ida  as  I  did,  what  course  of 
action  do  you  suggest  that  I  should  have 
pursued  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  spoken  to  Mr.  James 
Pearson." 

Joseph  coloured  slightly  under  his  parch- 
ment skin. 

"And  exposed  myself  to  the  risk  of 
physical  violence  at  his  lands?"  he  asked 
in  a  tone  of  shaken  dignity. 

"Not  if  you  used  tact  in  making  your 
communication,"  replied  his  father.  "  Mr. 
Pearson  is  a  gentleman  and,  but  for  his 
unfortunate  attachment  to  your  sister,  a 
man  of  honour." 

"  Tact ! "  said  Joseph  with  a  triumphant 
sneer.  "  The  word  is  unworthy  of  you, 
father ;  an  idle  word  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  loose-thinking  people  who  are 
incapable  of  expressing  themselves  clearly. 
If  you  will  refer  to  your  *  Skeat,'  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  it  is  derived  from  a  root 
which  means  *  touch '  or  *  feeling,'  one  of 
those  verbal  evasions,  the  last  resort  of 
feeble  minds." 

There  were  times  when  Mr.  Totterdill 
regretted  the  exemplary  education  of  his 
son. 

"  However,"  continued  the  latter  with 
a  complacent  feeling  of  victory,  "  who  has 
spoken  to  you  of  Ida's  behaviour  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Campion,"  said  his  father  shortly. 
If  it  were  possible  there  was  a  gleam  of 
malicious  amusement  in  Joseph's  pale  blue 
eyes.  People  had  said  that  Mr.  Totterdill 
might  marry  yet  a  third  time,  and  that 
Mrs.  Campion  was  more  than  willing. 

"You  cannot  fail  to  admit,"  continued 
Mr.  Totterdill  in  a  slightly  hurried  voice, 
"that  my  informant  is  a  person  of  sound 
judgment  and  praiseworthy  motives." 

"Undoubted  judgment,  exemplary  mo- 
tives,"  said   Joseph   drily,  "  I  am   ^lad  ^^ 
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learn,  by  the  way,  that  the  unscientific 
expression  you  lately  used,  was  contagious 
rather  than  deliberate.  What  remedy  did 
Mrs.  Campion  propose  ?  " 

**  Mrs.  Campion  did  not  presume  to 
propose  anything,"  replied  his  father  tartly  : 
**  she  however  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  two  alternatives  :  either  that  you 
should  take  Ida  abroad  for  a  few  months, 
or  that  you,  or  I,  should  S])eak  to  Mr. 
Pearson's  relatives,  and  beg  them  to  per- 
suade him  of  the  folly  and  inconvenience 
of  his  conduct." 

**  The  latter  course  would  be  preferable, 
or,  to  be  exact,  the  last  half  of  the  latter 
alternative,"  said  Joseph  anxiously.  He 
had  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  Mrs. 
Campion  wished  him  out  of  the  way 
for  her  own  ends. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  so,"  retorted  his 
father,  with  a  touch  of  warmth.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  increase  the  field  of  discussion. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  least  said  soonest 
mended.  In  time  the  gossip  will  die  a 
natural  death." 

*'That  seems  to  me  inccmclusive,"  said 
Joseph,  "  and  your  use  of  popular 
y)hrases  encourages  me  to  believe  that  you 
do  not  speak  from  convictitm.  A  thin;^ 
is  a  fact  or  not  a  fact.  In  this  case  it 
is  unfortunately  true  that  Ida  has  shown 
a  want  of  judgment  in  her  constant 
society  with  Mr.  James  Pearson.  How 
many  or  how  few  persons  know  of  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence.  And  as 
for  it  dying  a  natural  death,  that  is  absurd  ; 
a  fact  lives  for  ever  whether  people  re- 
member it  or  not,"  he  added  reverently, 
like  an  only  mourner.  "  The  reasonable 
thing  to  do,"  continued  Mr.  Joseph 
Totterdill,  with  a  brisk  air  of  worldliness, 
"  when  a  fact  is  objectionable — as  in 
the  present  instance  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess it  is -is  to  neutralize  it  with  other 
and  contradictory  facts,  such  as  breaking 
off  the  connection.  As  for  Mrs.  Cam- 
pion's suggestion  that  I  should  take  Ida 
abroad,  that  is  preposterous.  Ida  would 
not  be  a  congenial  travelling  companion, 
nor  do  I  feel  called  upon  to  endure  the 
noise  and  discomfort  of  Cf^ntinental  hotels 
on  account  of  her  perversity." 


"What  are  you  going  to  do,  then,  to 
break  off  the  connection,"  asked  Mr. 
Totterdill    impatiently. 

**  I  shall  repeat  my  admonition  to  Ida 
when  I  reach  her  house,"  answered 
Joseph,  with  stubborn  mildnes.s,  "and  I 
shall  also  communicate  with  the  relatives 
of  Mr.  James  Pearson  to  the  effect  that 
his  conduct  is  unbecoming  and  pre- 
judicial to  Idas  position  as  the  wife  of 
Henry  Pixell.  .  .  And  now  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  not  interrupt  me  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  I  wish  to  verify  certain 
important  observations  I  have  made  on 
the  disposition  of  the  essential  organs  of 
A  nun  maaila(u7ti. 

S(j  saying,  Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill  rose 
and,  returning  his  chair  with  punctilious 
accuracy  to  its  original  position,  resumed 
his  botanical  investigations.  His  &ther 
said  no  more,  but  seating  himself  at  his 
roll-to[)  desk  apj)lied  himself  to  the  MS. 
whit:h    he    had    been    engaged   upon    that 


mornmg. 


Presently  tea  was  brought  into  the  study 
by  an  almost  improperly  .sexless  housemaid, 
dressed  with  horrid  suitability  to  her  call- 
ing. Father  and  son  ate  largely  of  well- 
butterecl  muffins,  and  drank  many  cups  of 
tea  with  serious  avidity.  The  elder  made 
noises,  the  younger  did  not.  Neither 
smoketl,  and  the  two  men  sat  hiccough- 
ing gently  until  Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill  drew 
out  his  watch  and  stated  his  intention  of 
leaving. 

**  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay 
the  night  ?  "  observed  liis  father  with  some 
surprise. 

**  Such  was  my  original  intention,  I 
admit,  though  I  did  not  say  so,"  said 
Jo.sej)h  severely. 

'*  I  have  already  ordered  Jane  to  pre- 
pare a  room  for  you,  and  also  to  make 
extra  provision  for  dinner,"  grumbled  the 
elder. 

"That  was  injudicious,"  ventured  Joseph, 
"but  the  loss  need  not  be  irreparable.  The 
edibles  will  surely  keep  until  to-morrow, 
when  you  can  invite  Mrs.  Campion  to  dine 
with  you.  Apparently,"  he  added,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  specimens,  "  you  owe  her 
a  return  of  hospitality." 
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Mr.  Totterdill  glared  at  liis  offspring, 
but  restrained  himself.  "  May  I  ask  the 
rea-son  for  your  change  of  plan?"  he  asked, 
with  sinister  afTability. 

"Cert;iinly,"  rusi«>nded  Joseph.  "I  find 
that    l»y    an     unpardonable     owrsiytii     I 


the  door.  "  You  are  in  good  time  for  )'Our 
train,"  he  said  with  formal  jKtliteness  as 
they  shook  hands ;  "  you  will  excuse  me  if 
1  do  not  come  w  ith  you  to  the  station  ?  " 
"  I  should  prefer  that  you  did  not,"  said 
Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill. 


.     ^                -:,       v> 

/  <x 

"  tH^9^^^ 

iitniued  to  bring  my  statistics  of  tin 
btive  preponderance  tii protno^^nous  and 
proltrandrous  plants  in  a  selected  nunibe 
of  dichogamous  species," 

Mr.  Totterdill  rose  to  arconi[>any  him  ti 
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i  dose  ujion  ik-ven  o'clock  when 
Josi'ph  Totterdill  approached  the 
e  of  Mr.    Henry  I'ixell.     Prospect 
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House  was  three  miles  from  the  raihvay 
station,  and  hung  upon  the  brink  of  an 
abandoned  quarry  ;  the  garden  wall,  which 
zig-zagged  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
like  the  bastioned  rampart  of  a  goblin  city, 
was  indeed  continuous  on  its  outer  aspect 
with  the  working  face  of  the  stone.  Below 
was  a  sheer  descent  of  nearly  a  hundred 
feet.  The  quarry  had  been  cut  back  into 
the  cliff  of  a  turbulent  river  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches  bearing  the 
highway ;  which,  after  a  long  ascending 
curve,  passed  the  drive  gate  of  Prospect 
House,  and,  as  with  a  last  effort,  lifting 
itself  over  the  hill,  declined  in  a  gentle 
slope  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

Joseph  Totterdill  rested  on  the  bridge 
to  adjust  his  mind  from  its  habitually 
minute  cogitations  to  the  larger  scale  of 
visible  objects,  and  to  husband  his  breath 
for  the  tedious  ascent  before  him.  A 
violent  wind  had  dropped,  though  the 
clouds  were  still  moving  rapidly  from  the 
south-west,  with  a  fme  drizzle  of  rain  at 
intervals.  The  river  was  full  and  swift, 
pale  with  foam,  and  slid  under  the  arches 
without  any  sound,  except  a  deep  gurgling 
against  the  buttressed  piers.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  a  white  mist  ascended, 
and,  filling  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  made 
the  upper  part  of  the  cliff  darker  by 
contrast.  Seen  thus,  the  harsh  line  of  the 
wall  cutting  the  sky,  recalled  the  confines 
of  some  Castle  Dangerous  rising  out  of  a 
fairy  sea.  From  the  bridge  only  the  roof 
of  Mr.  Pixell's  house  was  visible — a  long 
roof,  indescribably  saurian,  as  if  some 
gigantic  reptile  were  crouching  ready  to 
spring  over  the  wall,  and  descend  into  the 
quarry.  Under  the  flying  moon  the  wet 
slates  gleamed  like  scales. 

The  sight  affected  Joseph  Totterdill  un- 
pleasantly with  a  sudden  realization  of  his 
sister's  loneliness — as  nearly  pity  perhaps  as 
his  sapless  nature  was  capable  of  feeling. 
His  narrow,  but  shrewd,  intelligence  made 
him  aware  that  on  her  part  Ida's  marriage 
had  been  a  step  into  the  dark,  guided  only 
by  the  will-o'-the-wisp  attractions  of  a 
fanatic,  whose  character  would  not  bear  the 
continuous  regard  of  intimacy ;  and  that 
James  Pearson  was  in  the  truest  sense  her 


natural  affinity.  For  himself  he  could  not 
understand  how  people  could  suffer  dis- 
comfort and  censure  for  the  sake  of  a  com- 
panionship frowned  upon  by  convention. 
He  supposed  that  Ida  and  James  Pearson 
were  in  love  with  each  other — an  unhealthy 
condition  he  associated  vaguely  with  pictures 
of  corsets  on  the  advertisement  pages  of 
ladies' journals.  Joseph  himself  experienced 
a  tepid  pleasure  in  contemplating  these  works 
of  art,  and  believed  that  lovers  derived  a 
similar  gratification  from  each  other's 
presence.  That  being  so,  he  wondered 
why  they  did  not,  as  himself,  indulge  their 
fancy  by  stealth,  instead  of  affronting  their 
neighbours  by  meeting  openly. 

Though,  indeed,  Mrs.  Pixel!  and  James 
Pearson  were  the  subjects  of  one  of  those 
tragic  loves,  hopeless  as  inevitable,  and 
purged  by  very  hopelessness  of  any  thought 
of  dishonesty — belonging  to  each  other  at 
sight,  irrevocably  and  without  a  word  on 
either  side,  it  was  enough  for  them  to  see 
each  other's  face,  hear  each  other's  voice, 
whether  alone  or  in  a  crowd  made  but 
little  difference. 

Unused  to  speculation  about  his  fellow 
creatures,  Joseph  went  on  to  think  of  the 
practical  and  unpleasant  task  of  his  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Ida.  The  idea  of 
personal  inconvenience  obscured  the  diviner 
feeling,  and  gave  i)lace  to  righteous  anger ; 
so  that  he  bent  himself  to  the  long  ascent 
rehearsing  the  bitterest  speeches. 

About  fifty  yards  beyond  the  bridge  the 
highway  swung  round  to  the  right  after 
giving  off  a  cart  road  into  the  quarry.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  and  the  moon  shone  bright 
and  hard  out  of  a  momentarily  cloudless 
sky.  Joseph  lowered  his  umbrella,  shook 
it  and  using  it  for  a  walking  stick,  slowly 
picked  his  way  up  the  hill.  For  some 
distance  the  mist  tried  his  breathing,  so 
that  he  muHled  his  mouth  in  his  woollen 
comforter  with  his  left  hand ;  but  by  the 
time  he  had  rounded  the  curve,  and  was  in 
sight  of  the  drive  gate,  he  was  in  a  clearer 
air  and  walked  upright,  his  footsteps 
quickened  with  ill-humour.  The  drive  to 
Prospect  Mouse  ran  through  shrubberies  in 
a  double  curve  to  the  left,  where  a  second 
gate  gave  on  to  a  rectangular  lawn,  reaching 
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from  the  drawing-room  window  to  the 
boundary  wall.  As  Joseph  unlatched  the 
gate  with  the  point  of  his  umbrella  and 
pushed  it  open,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  drawing-room  was  lit  up.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  long,  yellow  blind  of 
the  French  window,  and,  as  he  watched, 
two  shadows  appeared,  lengthened,  melted 
together,  and  separated.  Then  the  >\4ndow 
opened,  and  James  Pearson  stepped  out  on 
to  the  moonlit  lawn. 

Joseph  let  go  the  gate,  which  swung  to 
with  a  crash.  Pearson  started,  ran  con- 
fusedly this  way  and  that,  and  finally  darted 
across  the  lawn.  Joseph  stood  open- 
mouthed,  too  taken  aback  to  shout  a 
warning ;  he  had  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
Pearson's  figure,  humped  against  the  sky ; 
there  was  a  muffled  cry,  a  rasping  fall,  then 
silence. 

When  James  Pearson  paid  his  first  and 
only  clandestine  visit  to  Ida  Pixell,  to  hold 
her  in  his  arms  for  the  first  and  last  time 
before  leaving  England,  he  did  not  reckon 
the  length  of  the  journey. 

Joseph  Totterdill  fetched  his  breath  in 
a  feeble  "  Good  gracious  ! "  and  moved 
irresolutely.  His  essential  cowardice  kept 
his  mind  upon  his  own  horror. 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  he  repeated,  "  how 
he  frightened  me." 

He  stood  with  one  hand  over  his  heart, 
mechanically  counting  its  pulsations. 
Then,  trembhng  all  over  and  with  belated 
presence  of  mind,  he  crept  to  the  wall, 
and  murmured  foolishly  : 

"  Pearson,  I  say,  Pearson,  it's  me  ;  it's 
Joseph  Totterdill."  And  again  "Don't  be 
foolish,  Pearson;  I'll  not  tell  anybody." 

There  was  no  answer.  Joseph  sat  down 
under  the  wall  to  steady  his  shaking  limbs. 

"Why,"  he  muttered,  "  the  man  must 
be  killed — killed,  and  I  saw  it  happen.*' 
That  was  the  essential  fact,  "  I  saw  it 
happen." 

Aroused  by  the  definite  idea,  his  narrow 
mind  worked  logically  round  to  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  If  Pearson  were  dead 
there  would  be  an  inquest,  and  ho,  Joseph 
Totterdill,  would  be  called  as  a  witness. 
His  first  thought  was  for  self-preservation. 
Oh,  he  must  not  be  dragged  into  that ! 
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To  be  bullied  perhaps  by  the  coroner, 
catechised  by  the  village  grocer.  And  the 
scandal  of  it.  People  talked  about  Ida 
and  James  Pearson,  and  how  strange  it 
would  appear  that  he  should  have  returned 
unexpectedly  to  find  them  together.  It 
would  all  come  out  at  the  inquest. 

"  I  saw  it  happen,"  he  muttered.  "  No 
I  didn't,  I  didn't  !  "  he  protested,  as  if  to  a 
visible  accuser.  "  That's  just  it,"  he  snig- 
gered hysterically ;  "  I  don't  know  any- 
thing  about  it." 

He  became  calmer.  Fear  gave  spurs  to 
cunning,  and  his  brain  worked  with  the 
smoothness  and  celerity  of  a  machine.  It 
was  very  clear  from  Pearson's  confusion 
that  his  visit  to  Ida  was  intended  to  be  a 
secret.  In  all  probability  Joseph  Totterdill 
was  the  only  living  person  aware  of  the 
meeting,  and  that  only  by  accident.  He 
spread  out  his  hands  in  an  awkward  ges- 
ture of  irresponsibility.  It  was  no  business 
of  his. 

Presently  the  French  widow  opened,  and 
Ida  looked  out.  Joseph  crouched  under 
the  shadow  of  the  wall.  Ida  shaded  her 
eyes  and  called  softly : 

"Jim,  Jim." 

It  struck  Joseph  as  exquisitely  humo- 
rous that  Ida  should  be  calling  Jim  whilst 
he  was  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
(quarry.  He  wagged  his  beard  in  the 
shadow  and  whispered  :  "  It's  no  use  your 
calling,  he  won't  come  again." 

Ida  stepped  outside  and  looked  up  and 
down,  listening.  "  Is  anybody  there  ? '' 
she  called  sharply.  Her  deep  sigh  of  relief 
was  perfectly  audible,  and  served  for 
Joseph.  She  went  back  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  fastened  the  window. 

Joseph  Totterdill  got  up  and,  stepping 
gingerly  into  the  moonlight,  surveyed  him- 
self all  round.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  had 
been  raining,  otherwise  there  might  have 
been  a  stain  on  his  overcoat  where  he  had 
sat  down.  He  went  to  immense  pains  to 
rearrange  his  clothing  and  resume  his 
expression  of  meaningless  dignity ;  though 
like  most  criminals — and  at  that  moment 
Joseph  Totterdill  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  criminal — he  overlooked  the 
most  obvious  considerations.     In  si^lt^  <^^ 
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all  his  eflforls  to  be  calm,  his  weak  chin 
trembled,  and  at  intervals  his  teeth  ground 
together  in  a  spasmodic  clenching.  Hug- 
ging the  shadow  he  at  last  reached  the 
gate,  and  shutting  it  with  a  decisive  crash, 
walked  briskly  up  the  drive  and  round  to 
the  front  door.  He  coughed  noisily  and 
made  an  unneccessary  rattling  with  his 
latch-key  as  he  let  himself  in. 

Ida  rose  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room? 
and  one  hand  went  up  to  her  breast. 

She  was  a  strikingly  beautiful  woman, 
with  Joseph's  delicate  features  quickened 
by  emotion,  her  expression  dominated  by 
her  wide  brow  and  large,  mournful  eyes. 
She  was  pale,  but  apparently  composed. 
Joseph,  a  ridiculous  feature,  still  wearing 
his  hat,  stood  leaning  on  his  umbre]la> 
staring  at  her  with  a  silly  smile.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  his  quivering  lips  refused  to 
form  a  word.  Ida's  face  grew  paler,  and 
her  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"  It  has  been  very  wet,  but  it  is  not 
raining  at  all  now,"  said  Joseph  at  last,  in 
a  hoarse  cackle.  Ida's  colour  came  back, 
and  she  sat  down  again. 

"  Won't  you  take  off  your  overcoat, 
Joseph  ?  "  she  said  quietly. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  in  a  minute,"  said 
Joseph  testily,  because  reminded  of  his 
oversight.  "  I  wished  to  explain  why  I  came 
home  to  night."  He  spoke  in  a  loud 
monotone,  his  goggling  eyes  fixed  on  hers, 
as  if  he  held  only  by  them,  and  would  fall 
to  pieces  if  he  looked  away.  He  was 
conscious  of  lurching  knees  and  extreme 
thirst. 

Ida  smiled  haughtily :  she,  though  mis- 
taken, had  her  own  opinion  as  to  the 
reason  for  Joseph's  return. 

"  I  found  that  I  had  left  some  important 
papers  behind  me,  the  absence  of  which 
made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  observa- 
tions I  was  engaged  upon,"  said  Joseph, 
speaking  the  plain  truth  with  all  the 
.  outward  symptoms  of  an  elaborate  liar.  Ida 
did  not  speak,  but  unconsciously  glanced 
up  at  the  grandfather's  clock  in  the  corner. 

"I  came  by  the  8.30  train,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  but  my  asthma  was  troublesome, 
so  that  I  took  longer  than  usual  to  walk 
from  the  station." 


"  I  thought  I  heard  you  twenty  minutes 
ago,"  said  Ida,  speaking  calmly,  but  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face.  Joseph's  eye- 
balls cracked. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  you  must  have  been 
mistaken,  Ida,"  he  said,  abjectly. 

"Well,  hadn't  you  better  take  your  wet 
things  off — if  your  breath  is  bad?" 
observed  Ida  coldly,  as  she  turned  away 
her  head  and  picked  up  a  book.  Joseph 
left  the  room  with  stiff,  jerky,  footsteps  ;  he 
felt  that  he  needed  immense  concentration 
of  energy  to  perform  reflex  movements,  and 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet  nearly  made  him 
stumble.  When  he  came  back  into  the 
drawing  room,  Ida  asked  him  if  he  would 
have  anything  to  eat  or  drink. 

"  Well,  do  you  know,"  said  Joseph,  with 
almost  archness,  "  I  believe  I  would  like  a 
little  whiskey  or  brandy — if  there  is  any  in 
the  house." 

Ida  looked  at  him  keenly,  but  after  a 
a  moment  s  hesitation  answered  : 

"  Yes,  there  is  some  whiskey  in  the 
dining-room." 

When  she  returned  with  the  decanter 
and  glass,  Joseph  continued  to  apologise 
for  his  unusual  indulgence. 

"  I  am  not  a  believer  in  alcohol,  as  you 
know,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  heard  that 
it  is  contra-indicated  in  asthmatical  con- 
ditions ;  but  I  fancy,  to-night,  that  a  little 
whiskey  will  do  me  good." 

In  his  ignorance  of  its  effects,  he  poured 
out  a  quantity  of  spirit  which  would  have 
alarmed  a  moderate  drinker.  After  swal- 
lowing a  mouthful,  with  a  self-conscious 
smile  as  if  he  were  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  experiment,  Joseph  felt  better. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  stretched 
out  his  legs.  He  had  the  criminal's  perverse 
desire  to  talk  round  the  subject  he  feared. 

"  Has  anybody  called  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  of  polite  curiosity. 

"  Nobody,"  answered  his  sister,  without 
flinching. 

"  I  didn't  suppose  that  anybody  would," 
said  Joseph  foolishly,  and  drank  some 
more  whiskey.  Ida's  deliberate  untruth 
seemed  somehow  a  vindication  of  himself. 
Further  emboldened,  he  pursued  the  hidden 
context  of  his  words. 
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"  1  Uiink  we  ought  lo  have  some  pro- 
lection  put  up  on  the  garden  wall,"  he 
said,  with  an  awkward  attempt  to  be  casual, 
"  an  unclimbable  fence,  or  even  broken 
glass." 

Ida  turned  (juickly  in  her  chair  and 
ga/ed  at  him  in  extjuisite  agony.  Joseph 
felt  her  eyes,  and  avoided  them.  He 
smiled  in  a  ghastly  way,  he  intended  to 
be  reassuring. 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  dangerous  to  our- 
selves,"   he    said,    "  but    there    is   a   risk 
that— tradesmen's    l>oys,    or    somebody 
might    be    tempted    to   climb   up   to   see 
what  is  on  the  other  side." 

Ida's  breath  came  Ixick  in  a  long 
gasping  sigh,  and  her  figure  relaxed. 
With  the  spirit  warming  his  veins  Joseph 
felt  more  self-controlled ;  he  grew  pot 
x-aliant,  and  even  began  to  fmd  a  per- 
verted pleasure  in  playing  on  his  sisters 
tortured  nerves. 

"  To  see  what  is  on  the  other  side," 
he  repeated,  with  a  stupid  smile.  He 
wished  to  test  his  mind  against  the 
horror  as  one  would  lead  a  jibbing  horse 
up  to  a  traction  engine.  He  was  not  gifted 
with  a  vivid  jnctorial  imagination  ;  but,  as 
he  sat  sipping  his  whiskey,  his  mental 
vision  travelled  across  the  lawn  and  up 
the  wall  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
the  quarr\'.  The  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
forehead,  and  the  glass  crashed  suddenly 
in  his  hand. 

The  IxKly  !  he  had  forgotten  the  l>ody  I 

They  started  to  their  feet  at  the  same 
moment  with  their  eyes  glued  to  each 
other's  faces.  Joseph  was  the  first  to 
recover.  "Good  gracious  I"  he  exclaimed, 
stooping  to  wij)e  the  whiskey  fnjm  his 
trousers.  "  How  clumsy  of  me.  I  must 
have  had  a  slight  rif^or ;  but  these  tumblers 
are  ridiculously  thin." 

He  began  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of 
broken  glass  one  by  one,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  trav. 

"Why,  how  nervous  you  are  to-night, 
Ida,"  he  said  in  a  loud  angr>'  voice,  though 
his  own  hands  were  trembling.  "  Hadn't 
better  go  to  bed  ?  " 

She  mastered  her  agitation  with  a  violent 
effort 


"Will  you  turn  out  the  kmp?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  retire,  Ida,** 
said  Joseph  with  elaborate  dignity,  "  I  have 
matt.Ts  lo  attend  to — imixjrtant  matters." 

*•  V\»ry  well.  Til  go  and  lock  up." 

Joseph  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and 
listened  to  Ida  as  she  went  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  locked  the  back  door.  She  was 
a  long  time  at  the  front,  and  Joseph  had  a 
sudden  suspicion.  He  got  up  and  tip-toed 
out  of  the  drawing-r(H>m.  The  front  door 
stood  ajar,  and  Ida  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Joseph's  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly, 
thumping  in  his  ears  to  the  measure  of 
"  'I'he  body,  the  body,  the  body." 

"  Ida ! "  he  called  in  a  strangled  voice. 
His  sister  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
shrubbery. 

"Why  don't  you  come  in  and  go  to 
bed,"  said  Joseph  irritably,  "  instead  of 
prowling  about  in  this  ridiculous  manner? 
It's  not  respectable." 

Mrs.  Pixell  came  in,  and  wishing  him  an 
abrupt  "  good  night,"  began  to  ascend  the 
staircase.  Joseph  closed  the  d<M)r  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  bolt.  Then,  with  an  after- 
thought, he  called,  **l(la,  do  not  be  alarmed 
if  you  hear  me  moving  about,  I  am  going 
out  treacling." 

Mrs.  Pixell  paused  at  the  turn  of  the 
stair,  with  her  hand  on  the  rail. 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  lo  go  to 
iK'd?'  she  asked:  **  I  thought  you  said 
your  chest  was  bad." 

**  It  is  absolutely  necess;iry  that  I  should 
secure  certain  nocturnal  moths  before  to- 
morrow," said  Joseph.  **(io  to  bed.  I 
really  l)elieve,  Ida,"  he  added,  "  that  you 
think  I'm  the  worse  for  liijuor." 

Mrs.  Pixell  ( ontinued  her  ascent  without 
speaking. 

Joseph  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  s;it  down  to  (onsider  his  plans.  The 
first  effect  of  the  whiskey  was  passing  off, 
and  he  fell  horribly  shaky.  It  was  im- 
perative that  Pearson's  body  should  be 
removed  from  the  (juarry.  Joseph  saw- 
very  clearly  that  he  was  an  accessory 
after  the  fact,  and  since  his  manner 
had  already  attracted  Ida's  attention,  very 
awkward  (questions  might  be  asked:  such 
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as  why  had  he  not  given  immediate  infor- 
mation of  the  accident ;  why  had  he  not 
gone  to  Pearson's  assistance,  since  it  was 
possible  that  he  was  yet  alive  ? 

He  got  a  fresh  tumbler  and  poured  him- 
self out  some  more  whiskey,  artfully  adding 
water  to  the  decanter  to  preserve  a  decent 
level.  Thrice  he  got  up  with  the  intention 
of  setting  about  his  task ;  thrice  he  sat 
down  again,  cramped  with  fear.  At  last 
the  hands  of  the  clock  pointing  to  half- 
past  twelve  warned  him  that  further  delay 
was  dangerous.  He  procured  the  dark 
lantern  he  used  for  night  work,  and,  after  a 
final  gulp  of  whiskey,  stole  out  of  the  house 
and  made  for  the  quarry. 

He  found  Pearson  lying  motionless  on  a 
shelving  heap  of  rubbish  beside  one  of  the 
rusty  cranes.  Joseph  was  almost  glad  to 
find  that  he  was  dead.  Pearson  was  a  tall 
finely-built  man  of  thirty-five,  and  Joseph 
thought  of  his  heavy  limbs  as  a  personal 
grievance.  For  a  long  time  he  shrank 
from  touching  the  body,  but  crept  round 
it  at  a  little  distance,  shooting  the  rays  of 
his  lantern  on  the  white  face.  Ap])arently 
Pearson  had  died  from  internal  injuries, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
abrasion  on  the  right  temple,  there  were 
no  visible  wounds  or  bruises.  Though 
sick  with  fear  Joseph  had  his  wits  about 
him.  He  took  the  precaution  to  remove 
a  tuft  of  grass  from  Pearsons  clen(*lu!d 
fingers,  and,  stumbling  over  the  rubbish 
heaj)s,  searched  for  his  hat  which  had 
fallen  some  distanc  e  away.  It  was  now 
very  dark  and  raining  steadily.  Josej)!! 
left  the  l)ody,  and  crossing  the  floor  of  the 
quarry  to  the  Iwnk  of  the  river,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  yards,  pi-ered  up  and  down 
until  he  found  a  place  between  the  black- 
berry bushes  where  there  was  a  clear  drop 
of  six  feet  into  ileep  water. 

He  returned  to  the  body,  set  down  his 
lantern,  and  taking  olT  his  coat,  summoned 
up  all  his  strength  and  courage.  After 
nearly  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour's  jiulling  and 
rolling  he  su<reeded  in  gelling  Pearson's 
l>ody  to  the  brink  of  the  rivtr.  'J'hen  he 
rested  himself  for  the  final  effort.  JVarson 
lay  cm  his  face,  his  head  towards  the  water, 
one  arm  doubled  under  his  forehead,   the 


other  stretched  limply  by  his  side,  palm 
uppermost.  Joseph  stood  over  the  body 
with  one  foot  planted  firmly  on  either  side, 
and  stooping,  passed  his  hands  under  the 
armpits,  and  locked  his  fingers  against  the 
dead  man's  breast.  E-xerting  all  his 
muscles  he  lifted  the  awful  burden,  push- 
ing out  the  loose,  dangling  legs  with  his 
foot  until  they  hung  over  the  stream.  At 
the  last  moment  he  felt  a  throb  under  hi.s 
interlaced  fingers.  His  hands  relaxed 
their  clutch  in  a  spasm  of  horror,  and  Pear- 
son's lx)dy  plunged  heavily  into  the  water. 

Joseph  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
remained  staring  down  into  the  river. 
Then  he  rose  and  rubbed  his  hands 
feverishly  against  his  thighs  as  if  he  would 
wipe  off  the  memor)'  of  that  terrible  move- 
ment. He  thought  of  the  bri<lge,  and 
hurrying  back  for  his  lantern,  picked  up 
Pearson's  hat,  ran  out  of  the  quarr)'  and 
down  the  road.  He  clung  to  the  para|jot 
of  the  bridge  like  a  drowned  fly.  It 
seemed  an  age,  but  at  last  a  dark  some- 
thing shot  out  from  under  the  arch,  rolled 
over  in  the  flood,  and,  as  Joseph  turned 
the  glare  of  his  lantern  on  the  surface,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  features  of  James 
Pearson  smiled  up  at  him  ironically.  Ho 
dashed  Pearson's  hat  into  the  water  and 
turned  shudderingly  away. 

I'or  a  few  days  Joseph  Totterdill  lived 
in  a  state  of  abject  fear.  Pearson's  disa{>- 
j)earance  was  not  made  public  for  a  whole 
week,  when  a  notice  came  from  U'aterloo 
Station,  where  his  luggage  had  been  sent 
in  a(lvan<:e,  en  route  for  the  Continent. 
His  mother  became  alarmed,  and  encjuirics 
were  made,  which  led  to  Mrs.  Pixell's  frank 
statt.ment  that  Pearson  had  paid  her  a  fare- 
well visit  on  his  way  up  to  London.  Thus 
Josei)h  'i'otterdill  learned  that  his  crime 
had  been  gratuitous,  and  suffered  the 
purgatory  of  his  sister's  haggard  face  as 
she  watched  daily  for  the  letter  which 
never  came.  Whatever  her  suspicions,  she 
did  not  stoo])  to  (juestion  him. 

It  was  three  weeks  be  lore  Pearson's 
body  was  found  two  miles  down  the  river. 
People  were  imj>ressed  by  the  mournful 
(andour  of  Mrs.  Pixell's  evidence  as  the 
last   person   who   had  seen    Pearson    alive. 
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An  acute  observer  remarked  that  his 
physical  death  appeared  to  make  but 
little  difference  to  her.  They  had  parted. 
Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill's  appearance  at 
the  inquest  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary, since  he  had  not  reached  home 
until  twenty  minutes  after  James 
Pearson  left  Prospect  House.  The 
medical  evidence  was  interesting.  De- 
ceased, from  certain  symptoms,  had 
apparently  been  drowned  while  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  This  was  curious  but 
not  impossible,  since  there  were  many 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  a 
man  falling  might  sustain  severe  injuries 
before  reaching  the  water.  Public  but 
unspoken  knowledge  of  Pearson's  un- 
fortunate attachment  to  Mrs.  Pixell  pre- 
vented a  sentimental  jury  from  even 
hinting  at  suicide,  and  they  returned  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death. 

About  four  months  after  Pearson's 
death  Mrs.  Pixell  received  a  long  and 
extraordinary     communication     from     her 


husband.  For  many  years,  he  said,  he 
had  been  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of 
European  social  customs,  and  after 
severe  meditation  in  the  primeval  forest 
had  decided  to  identify  himself  with  a 
tribe  of  Tapuyas  or  native  Indians,  who, 
he  asserted,  had  reached  the  highest  state 
of  true  civilization.  Since  polygamy  was 
one  of  their  obligator)'  customs  he  had 
married,  according  to  native  rites,  the  tw'o 
daughters  of  their  chief.  As  he  did  not 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Pixell  shared  his  en- 
lightenment he  advised  her  to  take  the 
customary  steps  to  secure  her  freedom. 

Mrs.  Pixell  ignored  her  advantage, 
while  refusing  to  accept  an  allowance 
from  her  husband.  Mr.  Joseph  Totterdill 
interpreted  her  inaction  as  a  personal 
grievance.  He  had  supi)osed  that  Ida 
would  divorce  her  husband  and  return  to 
the  paternal  roof.  Her  determination  to 
live  alone  with  memorv  removed  a  sound 
reason  why  the  elder  Totterdill  should 
not  marry  Mrs.  Campion. 


-fXMO^e- 


A  LOVE-SONG 

By  FLORENCE  HAYLLAR 


1THE   cup,  most  rude  and  homely, 
.       Thou,  the  rich,  deep-glowing  wine; — 
I,  the  strings,  stretched  ever  dumbly; 
Thou,  the  melody  divine. 

I,  the  blank  leaves ;   who  would  con  them, 
All  unmeaning  and  the  same  ? 
Thou,  the  story  printed  on  them ; — 
I,  the  lamp,  and  thou,  the  flame. 

Thou,  the  life,  the  brea:h  and  passion, 
Joy  and  fire  and  radiance  rare. 
Victory  and  consolation 
Heaven  sent  into  earthly  air ; 

I,  the  outward  cast  about  thee. 
That  men  may  love,  but  harm  thee  not ; 
Scorned,  a  common  thing,  without  thee, 
Shrining  thee,  in  thee  forgot. 
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THAT  tattodinH  is  one  of  the    t'arlicst, 
if  not  actiinlly  ihu    earliest,  fiirm    of 
recording   i;vfiits  is  clearly  shown  by    ihe 

niummv  luvir  Thelies,  wliii-h  emiiK-iil 
lifiyptolopsts  afViriii  ihiies  from  .?ooo  lu., 
and  wliidi  bore  several  tattooeil  ilesigrs 
Upon  the  amis  and  chest.  On  being  trans- 
lated these  tiimeci  cnit  In  be  .\  re<"td  of 
several  of  the  nmre  notable  hapjienings 
(hirinf;  tlie  nnininiv's  lifetime.  In  s)iiie 
of  the  centuries  ivliicb  had  [Kissed  since 
the  work  was  eMculed  the  desij;ns  were 
still  plainly  diseeniible,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances niiylil   have   been   piiiictiired    in    tbe 


skin    . 


fev 


the 


covery  of  the  niiitnuiy.  'I'hc  rec.iul  they 
revealed  was  most  inlere:,ting,  for  one 
picture  recorded  that  on  a  certain  date  the 
marriaije  of  tbe  deceased  lo  the  daughter 
of  a  neiiibbourinj;  prince  look  plaee,  wliilsi 
another  recorde.I  an  inip..riant  trading 
transaction,  and  tbe  tbird  clironided  Uic 
birlh  of  a  son  and  heir.  One  pecidi.ir 
feature  which  is  .alculated  to  >bow  that 
tattiHHng  was  in  general  use  amongst  ilir 
more  iiobk-  cla>>es  cif  tb.ii  peril jiI  as  a 
means  of  keeping  records  is  the  fid  that 
the  tatt(n>ing-nci-dies  widi  whi.  b  the  work 
liad  evidently  Ih'cii  execiiied  were  found 
in  the  colVin  alrmg  with  tbe  nmmniyi 
and  this  seems  to  foster  the  idea  tliat 
each  man  was  during  bis  life-time  his 
own    "record  keeper,"    and     tbat    at    his 


death  bis  "  pens  and  ink "  were  buried 
with  bim.  Anotber  circumstance  which 
leads  us  to  believe  tbat  tattooing  is  an 
ancient  custom  is  the  fact  that  it  i* 
mentioned  in  the  Bible- -namely  in 
Leviticus,  chapter  \is. — and  from  this 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  a  commcxi 
jiraetii.e   in   those   times   also. 

Tliere  is  ni>  telling,  however,  as  to  when 
or  by  whom  tbe  |ir<Mess  was  first  invented; 
bill,  be  iis  origin  wbut  it  may,  the  fact 
nevertbeless  remains  that  at  the  present 
dav  taliociing  is  steadily  growing  in  favour 
with  all  classi-N  of  the  coiiinmnity,  and 
thai,  (vbereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only 
practised  ainimg>t  se.vfaring  men  who 
dci-oratiil  their  arms  and  chests — and  in 
some  iiisi.inces  their  legs  also  -with  crude 
designs  pricked  lalKiriously  by  hand,  and 
coloured  In-  means  of  gunpowder  rubbed 
in  (vbil>t  tbe  pimciures  were  bleeding, 
many  royaliics  and  prominent  members 
of  Society  of  both  se\es  now  carry  on  their 
bodies  pictuns  and  ihsigns  which  are  real 
w..rks  of  an.  and  which  have  taken   hours, 

'rationing  i-  nn«  also  being  utilised  as 
a  means  by  wbieh  a  natural  looking,  and 
absolutely    |MTmanenl   eomjilexion    can   be 


ibo^ 


wboi 


Nal 


.'  has 


been  unkind  in  thi.s  res|Hct,  and  it  would 
causi-  some  consid.rable  conunoiion  in 
smart  smiiiy  Here  the  names  ui  some  of 
the  ladies  wlio   have   nsi.rt.d   to  tbe  art  of 
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the  tattoo  artist  to  enhance  their  charms 
lo  be  made  public ;  but  naturally  the 
tatlooer  is,  like  the  Sawyer  and  doctor, 
bound  to  secrecy  by  professional  etiquette, 
and  the  names  of  his  clients  arc  never  dis- 
cki?ied  except  by  their  special  permission. 
There  are  in  England  tonday  a  number 
of    tattoo  artists,    some    yood,  some    bad, 


and  sonic  merely  in<lifrerent,  but 
number  of  those  who  really  excel  at  t 
profession  niay  be  (■<mnte<l  on  the  fm 
of  one  hand,  for  the  tattoo  nrtht  is 
the  poet,  born  and  not  made,  and 
amount    of    practice    will     niafce     a 


artist  of  a  tattooer,  should  he  lack  the 
natural  aptitude  and  talent  for  his  work. 
It  is  generally  conceded  amongst  those 
who  know  anything  about  tattooing  that 
])rol)ably  the  finest  tattoo  artist  of  the 
day  is  Mr.  Tom  Kiley,  who  frequents 
the  Earl's  Court  Exhibitions,  where  he 
has  {|uarters  in  the  Western  Arcade;  and 
ail  eminent  Royal  .-\cadenncian,  who  has 
Ix'en  tattooed  hy  him,  says  that  his  is 
the  finest  work  in  the  world,  both  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  and  for  minuteness  of 
detail.  It  can  naturally  he  inferred  that 
the  experiences  <)f  an  artist  of  Mr.  Riley's 
standing   should   furnish    an    almost   iiiex- 


hau; 


fund    of  ( 
Hint;  his  royal : 


lecdotes 


of    some    of    the 
'.  time  and  another, 


.rked 


ther 


)Uld 


little 


of    ; 


1    were    they    to    be 
therefore     be    con- 


IHihlished. 

siilered  especially  fortunate  in  being  able 
iti  place  bef<jre  the  readers  of  the  EsriLi.sii 
li.f.rsTKATKi'  M.MiAZiNK  the  photographs 
nhiih  illustrate  this  article,  nearly  all  of 
Mhich  now  ap()ear  for  the  first  time,  and 
i  verv  (me  of  which  is  published  by  the 
e\press  permission  of  Mr.  l<ile>'s  clients. 
It   is    strange    how    the   tattooing    craze 

iliiv  have  .submitted  to  the  operation;    it 
grows  on  them  gradually,  yet  impercejitihly, 
and  tliough  they  may  liave  \ym\    the    first 
design  done  more  from  a  feeling  of  curi- 
osity than  anything  else-  and  with  the  fixed 
to  have  the   one — yet 
le     ik'sign     is    jjlaced 
ho<ly,    tlie>'     have    a 
ave  another,  and    yet 
and    so   tlicy    go    on, 
the  picture  gallery  on 


determination   only 
when    imce    that    o 


lother    after    that 


constantly  a 
their  skin. 


letter  from  a  correspondent 

>ne    of   the    popular   weekly 

is      worth      quoting      in 


.  collection  of  jiiclurcs.  Here  it  is: — 
'■Diaries  have  such  a  trick  of  getting 
1,  or,  like  certain  useful  members  of 
:iely,    not    l)eing    there   when    wanted. 
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AlkECAN    SAMI    MZAKl)    . 


ni>vel  form  wliiili 
astray.  \\lRnuvi.T 
liapiK-'iiwi  to  mu  . 
t;itio()t(l  on  my  Ix 
picture    witli    ilic   I 


,„,,ly    Lm 


ihc   form    of  : 


bride  and  mvsdf  .slatulin^   at    tlit 


aliar ;  the  next  a  presentment  of  a 
carriage  accident  which  almost  saved  me 
the  necessity  of  any  further  biographical 
notes ;  the  third  a  cricket  scene  in  which 
I  scored  my  first  century,  and  so  on, 
imtil  now  my  diary  consists  of  over  a 
hundred  pictures  and  sjiate  is  getting 
limited.''  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  idea  which  was  in  use  amongst  the 
ancient  Kfiyptians  3000  years  before  Christ, 
;ind  which  no  doubt  was  the  primary 
cause  <jf  the  origin  of  tattooing,  occurred  to 
a  man  living  nearly  5000  years  afterwards, 
although  doiibtle:is  this  gentleman  who 
lu  riled  his  IkkIv  into  a  living  diar\- 
imagined  at  the  time  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  ([iiite  a  new  method  of 
liee|)ing  records,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
letter.  'I'he  cinimistance  certainly  goes 
to  ]jn)vc  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is 
thai     ■■  there    is    milhing    new   under   the 


%          ^M  «^ 

kw-. 

T 

attooing   i.s    more  or  less  practised,  or 

>  t-^m^^ 

^ 

has 

been  common  at  M>mc  time  or  other, 

Q#  ^b^H 

aind 

.iigst   nearly    every    savage    nation    in 

iSf  ^^F 

the 

world,  and  it  is  still  lo  Ih;  seen  amongst 

^    k^^K. 

\ 

the 

iiilialiitants    vf   countries    situated     so 

iu 

wid. 

.■ly  a[Kirt  as  U|iland  and  Xew  Zealand, 
lico  and  Jajiiin :  and  doubtless  the 
..rn    of  ihi-    North    American    Indians 

^■^^1 

Af 

of  , 

painting  their  l*,nes  and  bodies  had 
origin  in  the  far-olV  |ia>t  in  tattooing. 

^^^^^^l^^^l 

^■v 

d;iy, 

re    are    tew     nations,     at     the     present 

,    anioiig-.t    whom    tattooing    is    more 
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ti;-;  or  i.vikhi- 

gem 

.-ral    than  it  is  amongst    the   Jajjanese 

IXU  UOSK  IIV  MH.  Rll.l  V. 

■im.  VN.\KK  IS 

and 

,ii  a    iiali,;,   iluy  lak.    first  place  as 

1517.   1-om;.   wiNi'iN.; 

SCVIUM.     ■ItMKs 

latl. 

10  artists;  but  du-re  is  not  u  Japanese, 
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delicacy,  or  the  fineness  of  the  lines  in 
tile  [jictures,  and  the  illustrations  ivhicli 
aie  reproduced  show  not  only  the  dis- 
tinction of  styles,  but  also  the  difference 
in  the  methods  and  appliances  used  by 
Mr.  Kiky  and  a  Japanese  tattoo  artist. 


"filling-in"  comparatively 
I  one  colour;  and  it  would 
ipossible  for  a  Jajianese 
I  photograph  on  a  man's 
1,  though  tliis  has  often  been  done  by 
.  Riley,  and  I  can  personally  vouch  for 


"  shading  "  and 
large  areas  of  ai' 
be  absolutely  i 
artist    to  tattoo 


The  Japanese  work  is  all  hand-worlc, 
as  contrasted  with  the  electric  machine- 
work  done  by  Mr.  Riley,  although,  uf 
course,  the  latter  uses  hand  needles  for 
some   portions    of  his    pictures,    such    a.s 


the  fact  that  the  likenesses  he  obtains  arc 
little  short  of  marvellous. 

As  regards  the  appliances  used  by  Mr. 
Riley,  and  of  which  the  electric  needle 
is     perhaps     the    most    important,    it    \?. 
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Uk-  wlmk-  oiitCii,  colours 

and     mixing 
eluded,    ran     I. 

slabs     in- 
«;    jacked 

into    11 
clwiriir- 

vt-nteil 
;li^    nil 

viiiar-b 
■nouille 
by  .\[r. 

isin,    M 

(ix.      The 

Riky  and 
ir.     S.     F. 

O^Rili: 
known 
Anit-rii 

)■  (wh,. 

LlltdO 

,-.i).      a 

is  a  well- 
artist    of 
nd       was 

patcntti 

.!     by 

them     on 

aUhouyb     it     has 


iKiili-ry  and  five  ilifftTint 
ulociric  neL'dli'S  ari'  sbon 
case  (he  Ixix  covering  the 


MR.  RIIKV  AT  WORK  ON  THE  ItATTLKFIELD  AT  REITFONTEIN 
TATTOOl.VO  THK  CRF.ftT  OF  THE  3RD  IMPERIAL  YKOMAXRV 

ON  roi.ONEi.  hirkkn's  arm  {see  pholo  on  p.  107). 

antl  in  one  lias  lieen  removed  in  order  to  show  the 
lils  and  sprin;^  nieclianism.  The  princi])le  tijiun  which 
the  needle  works  is  a  coinbi- 
iiatioii  of  that  of  the  eleetrie 
bell  ami  siylographic  jieii,  for  it 
i^  movcil  by  a  vibrating  slrip  of 
Tnetil  in  a  similar  way  lo  the 
li.iiniiier  of  an  ele.-tric  Ik-II.  the 
ii;vdle  itself  working  iiji  and 
■  IciHii  in  a  IkiIIow  spindle,  from 
the  end  of  which  it  protrudes 
everv   lime    die    vibrating-lwr   in 


lead   < 


(he  11 


Ihe    speed 


ieli    ihe    vibr.Lting-lxir 


ont    thirty  dis- 
ihe  skill  every 
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CREST  OF  THE  3RD  IM- 
PERIAL YEOMANRY  (see 
photo  on  p.  106). 

or  six  distinct  oi)crations,  the 
first  of  which  may  be  ttrmed 
the  preparation  of  the  "  can- 
vas," and  consists  in  the 
washing  and  shaving  of  thi' 
arm.  After  this  has  bei'ii 
done,  the  design  selected  is 
next  either  sketched  on  it  with 
Indian  ink  and  a  \'cr)'  fine 
camel-hair  brush,  or  transferrcfi 
on  to  it  by  means  of  a  drawing 
made  with  an  aniline  dye 
on  tissue  paper.  The  paper 
is  placed  on  the  ami  ami 
damped  all  over  with  a  si^jngi. ; 
a  towel  is  then  tightly  wmiml 
round  the  arm  for  a  fen- 
seconds,  and  when  it  and  the 
paper  are  removed  the  desij^ri 
is  left  marked  on  ihu-  skin. 
When  once  the  design  is 
"  fixed,"  whichever  process  be 
used,  the  work  proceeds  rapid!) . 
Selecting  one  of  his  machine 
needles  and  dipping  the  iH)int 
in  the  slab  of  freshly- mixed 
Chinese  ink,  Mr.  Riley  com- 
mences  the   tattooing    of    the 


outline  of  the  picture,  and  as  soon 
as  this  is  done  the  principal  dividing 
lines  are  worked  in.  Next  the  small 
details,  such  as  flowers  on  a  dress, 
features  of  a  face,  &c.,  are  done,  and  this 
is  where  Mr.  Riley's  work  excels,  for 
there  is  no  detail,  however  minute,  which 
appears  coarse  or  roughly  drawn  in  one 
of  his  tattoo  pictures.  I  myself  bear  on 
my  arm  what  may  be  almost  called  Mr. 
Riley's  masterpiece  in  this  direction  in 
the  shape  of  a  reproduction  of  the  Indian 
Diety,  Brahma,  of  which  a  photo  slightly 
larger  than  actual  size  of  the  tattoo  is 
reproduced.  The  design  can  be  covered 
by  a  five-shilling  piece,  and  took  over 
three  hours  continuous  work  to  execute, 
being  complete  down  to  the  minutest 
detail — -even  the  beads  of  the  necklace 
and  the  caste  marks  on  the  forehead  being 
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Many  [jcople  have  an  idea  that  tat- 
tiKiinj;  is  a  most  painful  process,  and 
I  liiivf  Several  times  had  fritntls,  to 
v.liom  I  have  shown  my  amis,  say ; 
'•  Oil,  liow  could  you  .stand  the  ixiin  of 
ii?"  ■■  Uidii't  it  hurt  most  iL-rribly?" 
\i-,  I-"ar  from  bcmy:  painful  it  is  rather 
-(.(nhiny  than  <.itlKT«-ise,  and  the  needle 
works  so  rapidly,  and  the  skin  is 
>irelc  hed  m)  tiyht  whilst  being  worked 
on,  th.it  the  only  sensation  is  a  sort 
of  tickling  one.  A  little  thoiijjht  wilt 
show  th.it  tatnioin^  cannot  be  so  liad  as 
is  i;ii.iL:ii!>-.l,   for  if  it  were  it  would    be 


.KarlvdiMvrnil.le  JM.I  .i1.m,I„1,Iv 
...rrea.  Snii..,-  of  tlif  vUm-. 
however,  do  n..t  lend  ihini- 
-ehes  til  lih<Ho;;r.iiiIiv,  and  tin  n- 
lore  mu.h  -.f  ihe  real  be.iiiu  .A 
the  pirlure  is  lost  in  a  repro 
dm  linn  rr„m  a  pl,oi„^r.|.h. 

.\H,;r  ilie  s[ii.dl  .leiaiK  ar-' 
workeii  in.  the  "  fdlln:;  in  "  ..I 
the    ■■sh,.<iinj;"    and    e..|.,ui>   i, 

install,  e-i  this  is  a  Un-tliv  and 
tediovl^  one  iK.ih  l'..r  atli-l  ,in.l 
sitter,  for  t!i.>  .  uloiirs  h.ive  i.i 
l.e  l.l.iKled  iindir  il'.r  -kin.  iind 


!he  'd.-irul  sii.id.-  i,  ol.i.iin- 
but  when  this  is  ilniie  i 
piiture  i.s  ('om|iliie.  and  .il! 
I.ein^  W.I!  rviM.ed  «illi  v.is.  ii 
or  l.in..lini    i>  !.  U  lo   ■■lu.ir' 


^ 
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impossible    for    lad  cs     o    s  b     t    to    the  so  e     n    fact,  just    like    a   bruise,  but  this 

tattooing  of  their  ch  ek    and  1  |      a     he  o       passes  away.     It  sliould  be  said  that 

now  very  often  do     and    h     onl     pa  t  ol  blood   poisoning    or    the    transference    of 

the  process  which  can  be    ailed  unpleasant  d  se<  e    by    means  of  the   needles   is   ini- 


is  lor  a  daj'  or  so  after  tiie  dtsit,'n  lias 
been  worked — and  then  only  if  it  is  a 
very  close  one  with  a  lot  of  detail  and 
colouring  in  it— f<)r  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  or  so  the  arm  feels  tender  and 


")s-iil>lf:  rt  It-ist,  it  is  in  tlio  case  of  work 
lone  by  Mr.  Riky,  for  he  never  uses  the 
anie  iieedles  on  two  customers,  unless  they 
lave  been  most  carefully  sterilized  ;  and  as 
n  the  working  of  a  large  desi\fn  th<i  vw;\:Ci.'.:?. 


no  I'lCTURKS    ON    THE     SKIN 

soon  blunt   and   Imvc   to   be  replaced  by  Prince    Gt-'cirge    of   Greece,    Princess    de 

new  ones,  il  is  alnnwt   im[K)s^ible   to  use  Chlmay,   and    many   others   whose   names 

them  twice.  I  am  not  at  hberty  to  mention.     In  con- 

Amonyst  the  many  Roy;iUics  on  whom  notlion    with    Princess   dc   Chimay    I    am 


AtKiCA    [N    >K1 


Mr.    Ril,A-   h;is    i.iti,...Ml    |iiinir,s    an-     f.  -r.-.iilv    [>riiil,-^,-.i    in    l..in^    |i,iiiiiucd    to 

be     mir.ilKT,-.!     111.-     l.il.'     I>iiki-     Hi     .Ni^c--  l.j.m/hi.v        i^u,       [.l...l..^r,il.li~       ..f      the 

O.huri;.    thi-    UW    PriiiM-   Cliri-lLni   W.l.'t  pi.  lur.-.    «..ik.-.l    ..u    li>r    .inii-.    ..ml    il   is 

<(.n    wh..ii.    h.'    «..rk.-.|    Ihr    \\ru.<u    >,Ln.i  im,  r.-llriL;    In    „.,i,.    ih.n     Mr.     Ril.v     was 

li/iird    ..n.l    Ih    ^h..wll    MM    ]..U.-     104    .1    Mv  ^l■.■.iallv    .■.ii;.i-.tl    by    hrr    L.    ;■..    i,>    H-vpl 

weeks    li..|.>r.-    tli.-    .I.miU    mi    il..^    l-tin.rj.  l..  i.itt.«.  h.-r  .■h.■.■k^  :m.l   Il|.>  a-  well   as 
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the  designs  shown  In  the  two  photographs  aiid  home,  he  laltoed  some  liundrtHls  of 

reproduced,  besides  several   others   wliich  officers — among  them   being    many    well- 

wi-rc  t-xi-cuted  after  the  photi^ajihs  were  known  memlwrs  of  the  Ptt-rage     wiili  tht-ir 

taki-n.     I'or  this  work  Mr.  Rik-y  received  reginiL-ntal  crests  or  some  souvenir  iif  tlieir 

a  fee  of  several  hundred  jMiunds,  hcsides  regiments,   and    the    varions   actions    they 

bis    [laMa^e   to  Egypt  and   back,  and  all  had  been  in  ;  and  in  connettion  with  the 


expenses:   and    the    ic  nitiiissiim    o'ruiiied 

tallociin;;  of  s 

<.lili.r>.  ii  is  vvnnli  rucrdin- 

some  thrcv  months. 

that   no   liss  . 

a   ]«:r>..n   than    l...nl    KnlKTl- 

I'uring    the     South     African    war     Mr. 

stnin-ly    adu 

"■alLS  the    tatliioin^  nl    i\n\ 

Riley    Went    out    tti  the  front  a.-  s<r-caiU 

man  in  the  a 

r[iiy   with  his  nanii-  and   re.::i- 

in  charge  of  the  >hi\im  dun  ( 'ontinjit-nt 

mi-nial    numi 

nr  as  :t   iii.-.ins    uf    rdentilica- 

of      the     3rd      Im]H.Tiat      Veom;mry--  ("ol. 

lion   in  ('a>i: 

..i   his  death    or   the    loss    of 

Vuunghusttands  reyinieiit  -and  ilnrini;  ihi- 

his  i.ienlitv   r 

.ir.i.       .Miiih  of   .Mr.    Rileys 

camjiiiign,  as  well  ;is  on  the  [)iiss.i^e-;  ciut 

H-ork     was    ,1. 

me   on    ll\<;    W\.\.Wt\>;V\   jAvw 
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rilE   Kl.f;CTKiC   AND   HAND    NEEDLES   USED   1!Y   MR.    RILEY    IN   TATTOOING. 


an  engage ni en  1,  and  the  photograph  of 
him  tattooing  the  crest  of  the  3rd  Imperial 
Yeomanrj'  on  Col.  Birken's  arm  on  the 
battlefield  at  Rdtfontcin  is  especially 
interesting.  On  the  voyage  home  on  the 
Tagiis,  Mr.  Riley  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  covering  up  the  scars  of  bulk't 
and  shell  wounds  with  appropriate  designs, 
and  he  covered  an  ugly  pom-iwrni  wound 
on  Col.  Moore  with  a  tattered  Union 
Jack  so  effectiveh'  that  one  would  now 
have  to  look  closel)'  to  disco\er  the 
scar  beneath  it,  the  edges  of  the  tattered 
flag  following  the  outline  of  the  wound. 
He  also  tattooed  a  4.7  gun  on  Lord 
Graham,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Naval  Brigade  of  H.M.S.  Doris,  and 
many  other  olTicers  whose  names  cannot 
be  disdose<l. 

One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Riley's  work  is  that  he 
is  often  engagetl  to  cover  up  designs  done 
by  other  so-called  tattoo  artists,  but  1 
question  verv  much    if  anv  more  interesl- 


nig   I 


this 


r  fell   I 


his  lol  than  in  189(1,  when  a  gentleman 
walked  into  his  studio,  and  1  wiring  his 
arms,  asked  Mr.  Riley  if  anything  could 
be  done  to  obliterate  or  cover  the  marks 
they    bore.     "  Tbe    work    was    crude,    the 


designs  terrible,  the  drawing  vile,  and  the 
pain  that  the  victim  endured  must  have 
been  awful,"  says  Mr.  Riley,  "for  the 
designs  might  have  been  stabbed  in  with 
a  blunt  skewer  so  large  were  the  punc- 
tures, and  so  thick  and  heavy  the  lines. 
I  could  not  imagine  how  a  gentleman — 
for  my  customer  was  such  in  ever>'  sense 
of  the  word — came  to  have  such  terrible 
work  on  him,  and  I  questioned  him 
concerning  how  it  was  done.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  an  official  of  the  Bombay 
Burma  Trading  ('orporation,  and  that  the 
horrible  designs  on  his  arms  had  been 
executed  by  order  of  King  Theebaw  by 
whom  he  had  been  taken  prisoner.  I 
did  the  best  I  cfmld,  and  after  several 
lengthy  sittings  succeeded  in  effectually 
cohering  up  the  designs  ;  and  the  two 
photographs  my  customer  caused  to  be 
taken  show  no  trace  of  the  crude  pictures 
with  "hich  he  was  marked." 

I'erhaps  the  larj;est  single  design  ever 
executed  on  the  human  body  is  that 
which  appears  ()n  a  well-known  pupil  of 
Sandi)w's.  It  is  an  -African  python,  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  which  winds  three  times 
round  the  body  from  the  knee  to  the  neck. 
1'he  illustratirm  of  this  piece  of  work  unfor- 
tunately lacks  the  vivid  colouring. 


Bf  pr™<«;fn  o/  M,.  Tl„-ui.,i  M.I.tj 
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M  EZZOTl  NTS 

Frcm  th:  Engraver's  and  Collector's  Point  of  View 

By   FRED   MILLER 


OF  all  engraving  processes  mezzotint 
holds  not  only  an  unitjue  but,  all 
things  considered,  the  first  place  as  an 
artistic  method  of  expression,  for  in  skilled 
hands  the  very  touch  of  the  painter  can 
l>e  given,  as  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
studies  the  fine  examples  scraped  by 
those  engravers  who  were  contemporaries 
of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Romney. 
The  extraordinary  prices  given  for  fine 
impressions  of  these  eighteenth-century 
mezzotints — witness  the  ^i,ioo  for  Mrs. 
Camac  by  J.  R.  Smith — attest  not  only  to 
their  excellence,  but  to  the  interest  that  is 
now  being  taken  in  this  beautiful  method 
of  reproductive  engraving,  while  the  recent 
munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Lord  Chey- 
lesmore  of  his  collection,  some  10,000  in 
number,  to  the  print  room  of  the  British 
Museum,  will  give  the  student  an  o[)p<)r- 
tunity  of  studying  all  the  finest  plates  that 
have  been  scraj>ed.  Many  rt-uders  may 
have  already  made  the  actiuaintimce  of 
some  of  the  ceins  of  this  collcHtion  when 
they  were  in  the  English  Pavilion  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  two  years  since,  and 
during  last  June  and  July  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  where  a  very  fine  and 
well-arranged  collection  of  prints,  chiefly 
after  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Ronmey, 
were  shown. 

The  first  mezzotint  engraving  known 
only  dates  from  the  year  1642,  when 
Siegen  produced  his  portrait  of  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
in  whose  semce  the  inventor  of  mezzotint 
was.  The  fact  that  we  can  so  precisely  fix 
the  date  of  the  first  mezzotint,  contrasted 
with  the  uncertainty  as  to  that  of  the  first 
line  engra\'ing,  leads  us  to  infer  that  while 
the  latter  was  an  instance  of  development 
No.  2.    New  Series.    May,  1903. 


— an  art  brought  into  existence  by  handi- 
work employed  for  (juite  other  pur[X)ses — 
mezzotint  must  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
covery ;  something  brought  into  being  by 
accident,  and  developed  by  design.  Wal- 
pole's  account  in  his  **  Anecdotes "  is  as 
follows:  **  We  must  take  up  the  prince  in  his 
laboratory,  begrimed,  uncombed,  jxirhaps 
in  a  dirty  shirt ; "  [Walpole  is  here  referring 
to  Count  Hamilton's  description  of  the 
prince]  "on  the  day  I  am  going  to  mention 
he  certainly  had  not  shaved  and  powdered 
to  charm  Miss  Hughes ;  for  it  happened 
in  his  retirement  at  Brussels,  after  the 
catastrophe  of  his  uncle.  Going  out  early 
one  morning,  he  observed  the  sentinel  at 
some  distance  from  his  j)()st,  very  busy 
doing  something  to  his  piece.  The  prince 
asked  what  he  was  about  ?  He  replied, 
*  The  clew  that  had  fallen  in  the  night  had 
made  his  fusil  rusty,  and  that  he  was 
scrai)ing  and  cleaning  it.'  The  prince, 
looking  at  it,  was  struck  with  something 
like  a  figure  eaten  into  the  barrel,  with 
innumerable  little  holes  close  together, 
like  friezed  work  on  gold  or  silver,  i)art 
of  which  the  fellow  had  scraj)ed  away. 
The  prince  concluded  that  some  con- 
trivance might  be  found  to  cover  a  brass 
plate  with  sucli  a  grained  ground  of  fine 
pressed  holes  which  would  undoubtedly 
give  an  impression  all  black,  and  by 
scraj)ing  away  proper  parts  the  smooth 
siij)erfices  would  leave  the  paper  white. 
(Communicating  his  idea  to  W'allerant 
Vaillant,  a  painter  whom  he  maintained, 
they  made  several  ex|)eriments,  and  at  last 
invented  a  steel  roller,  cut  with  tools  to 
make  teeth  like  a  file  or  rasp,  with  pro- 
jecting [)oints,  which  effectually  produced 
the  black  grounds ;  those  being  scraped 
115  ^— "i 
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Knyland,  whcrt"  it  at  onct-  look 

flourished,  sinco  when  tlio  I'mcsi  jiLul's  L-vi-r  and 

straiKtl  havt:  bwn  wrot.-ht :  iiuiml.  nuv.  farilii 

/otint     has     U.-erk   tL'rnicd     '"I^     nianiurc  with - 

AnjjlaiM'."  resund.ie 

\'ai!lant  ciTtaiiily  was  the-  first   to  carry  \i-ry  grtal 

mczzutint  to  any  jicrlV.-i.'tiiji'i-     Ik-  was  Ixirii  late  uw-n 


in  i6;,;,  and  died  at  Ani-stordam  in  1667; 
but  I"  Abraham  IJUNiteling,  bom  at 
Amsicrdum  in  1^134,  anil  whii  came  to 
ICnijlami  in  1(17;,  is  asi-ribt-d  the  itivention 
of  the  tiKiihed  I'hisel.  or  "rockitij;"  tool, 
wliiih.  since  his  time,  has  always  been 
used   for  iayin-;   the  jitoi.nd. 

'I'he  new  invvnljon  was  kejil  a  mystery, 
for  ICvelyn,  who  wrote  an  acrciunt  of 
enijravin);  <"  SindpUiru  ")  gives  this  descriji- 
lion:  "It  would  apjiear  a  jiaradox  to  dis- 
course to  yon  of  a  j^raviny  without  a  graver, 
burin,  [Niint,  or  acr|iiaforlis  i  and  yet  this  is 
]ierfornifd  without  the  assistanie  of  either  ; 
that  which  givis  our  nuist  |ierite  and 
di'\lroiis  artists  the  ,:;realest  trouble,  and  is 
lon;,'est  finishing;  (lor  such  are  the  hatches 
anii  det[Kst  shadows  in  jilates),  sh<mld  be 
here  the  least  .onsideralile  and  the  most 
cxjieditious  ;  thai,  on  the  nmtrary,  the 
1      li^lus  in  tliis  shovil. 


it  lalK)rious, 

with     tlie     greatest 

that  wh,Lt  aiifiears  ti>  be  affected 

iillie  curiosity  should  yet  so  acutely 

generally  esteemed  the 

that  a  lirint  should  emu- 

of  drawings,  chiaroscuro, 
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or  (as  the  Italians  term  it),  pieces  of  the 
mezzotint,  so  as  nothing,  either  of  Hugo  da 
Carpi  or  any  of  those  other  masters  who 
pursued  his  attempts,  and  whose  works  we 
have  already  celebrated,  have  exceedwi  or 
indeed  approached ;  especially  for  that  of 
pmtraits,  figures,  tender  landsca[>i;s,  and 
history,  etc.,  to  which  it  seems  most  appro- 
priate and  applicable." 

For  this  very  work,  "  Sculptura,"  Prince 
Rupert  engraved  a  plate  in  the  new  style, 
known  as  the  "  Little  Executioner,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  larger  plate  o{  a  similar 
subject  A  pupil  of  Rubens,  Ian  'Jhomas, 
bora  at  Ypres  in  1610,  was  the  first  to 
succeed  in  rocking  good,  solid  grounds. 
His  plate  of  a  portrait  of  Titian,  dated 
1661,  appears  to  have  only  been  rocked  in 
the  shadows  on  the  face,  but  in  his  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Cardinal  Borromeo  we  find  a 
great  advance  in  certainty  of  workmanship. 
In  one  of  these  etching  is  employed.  The 
new  art  was  carried  on  in  England  by  Peter 
Vanderbank,  bom  at  Paris,  who  came  to 
England  in  1674,  and  Paul  Vansomer,  bom 
at  Anuterdam  in  1649. 

Rooert  White  (bom  1645,  died  1704)  was 


the  first  Englishman  of  note  who  practised 
the  art,  and  ^Valpole  gives  an  account 
of  how  Henry  I-uttrel  persuaded  Lloyd, 
who  kept  a  print  shop  in  Salisbury  Street, 
to  bribe  one  Ulois,  who  usjd  to  lay  grounds 
for  lilootjling,  to  discover  the  mystery  of 
laying  grounds  with  the  chisel.  Lloyd 
having  learned  the  secret  for  40s.,  would 
not  impart  it  to  Lultrel,  whose  friend  Isaac 
liecket  (bom  in  Kent  in  1653)  had  in  the 
meanwhile  caught  the  passion  of  teaming 
mezzotint.  From  Vansomer  Hecket  leamed 
the  whole  process,  and  imjurted  it  to 
Luttrcl.  From  this  time  forward  the 
finest  mezzotints  are  the  work  of  English- 
Sir  Christopher  \\'rcn  practised  mezzo- 
tinto  for  amusement,  but  very  little  of  his 
work  has  come  down  to  us. 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  have  the  history 
of  the  discovery  <if  me/./otinto.  We  will 
now  describe  the  process  itself,  which  will 
make  clear  some  of  the  forqjoing  remarks. 

A  perfectly  level  jxilished  plate  of  copper 
or  soft  steel  has  the  surface  roughened  all 
over  by  means  of  a  tool  from  lin.  to  3in. 
wide,    which    is    grooved    with    V-shaped 
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The  rocking  of  a  plate  takes  considerable 
time,  as  to  lay  a  full  ground  some  seventy 
to  eighty  ways  have  to  be  laid.  This  rock- 
ing is  an  important  preliminary,  as  upon  it 
all  after  results  depend,  and  each  engraver 
has  some  little  trick  which  he  believes  in 
and  practises.  Tools  of  various  degrees 
of  coarseness  are  employed,  varying  from 
60  to  120  lines  to  the  inch;  the  fmer  the 
tool,  the  finer  will  be  the  ground. 

I  have  examined  a  good  many 
eighteenth-century  prints  with  the  idea  of 
seeing  what  sort  of  grounds  men  like 
J.  R.  Smith,  Valentine  Green,  Ward,  and 
Dickinson  laid,  and  in  their  most  success- 
ful plates  an  open  ground  produced  by  a 
fairly  coarse  tool  was  employed,  though 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  A  n:round 
laid  with  a  very  fme  tool  is  apt  to  look 
sooty,  as  the  point  of  the  tool  will  not  show 
in  the  ground  as  it  does  in  one  laid  with 
a  sixty  tool,  but  it  is  possible  and  even 
desirable  to  have  different  grounds  laid  for 
different  parts  of  the  plate.  Thus,  in  a 
landscape  the  sky  could  with  advantage  be 
laid  with  a  far  finer  tool  than  the  fore- 
ground. What  one  feels  before  the  work 
of  these  eighteenth-century  mezzotinters 
is  that  they  so  entirely  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  men  whose  pictures  they  engraved.  In 
translating  colour  into  tone  and  brush-work 
by  scraping  they  showed  taste,  judgment, 
and  that  rarer  quality,  intuition,  so  that  the 
painting  gained  rather  than  lost  by  such 
interpretation,  and  one  can  well  understand 
Reynolds  saying  that  he  should  live  by  the 
plates  engraved  from  his  works.  One  has 
only  to  compare  the  engravings  with  the 
painting  to  see  that  in  the  hands  of  such 
giants  as  John  Raphael  Smith  and  Valen- 
tine Green  the  personality  of  the  engraver, 
rather  than  interfering  with  the  painter's 
reputation,  distinctly  added   to  it. 

A  good  engraving  is  the  perfection  of 
hard  cunning,  and  it  is  a  rare  artistic  trec.t 
to  see  how  these  mezzotinters  translate  a 
picture  by  the  comparatively  simple  device 
of  scraping  down  t!ie  burr  raised  by  the 
rocking,  for  not  only  does  the  chiaroscuro 
of  the  original  gain  by  the  concentration 
(for  the  older  engravers  always  worked  on 
a  small  scale),  but  the  very  sweep  of  the 


painter's  brush  is  artfully  suggested  in  the 
way  the  ground  is  scraped. 

In  the  scraping  up  of  the  plate  care  must 
be  exercised  not  only  to  get  the  drawing, 
but  also  to  take  down  the  burr  without 
scratching  or  roughening  the  surface,  for  if 
this  happens  the  work  will  print  dirty  instead 
of  luminous.  As  the  taking  down  of  the 
ground  gives  the  drawing,  it  must  be  right 
from  the  beginning,  and  should  a  mistake 
be  made,  or  a  portion  be  taken  down  too 
much  so  that  it  print  too  light,  that  part 
must  be  re-rocked,  which  requires  doing 
with  much  circumspection.  It  is  possible 
to  get  a  great  amount  of  detail  by  pure 
scraping,  as  can  be  seen  in  tlie  celebrated 
flower  piece  after  Van  Huysum  by  Richard 
Earlom,  where  the  dewdrops,  as  well  as 
every  petal,  are  wonderfully  rendered,  and 
the  great  masters  of  mezzotint  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  obtained  their  effects  almost 
entirely  by  scraping  up  the  ground.  If 
any  line  work  is  put  in,  it  is  done  with  a 
point,  and  is  confined  to  the  eyes,  and  here 
and  there  an  accent  ;  but  as  time  went  on 
engravers  took  to  etching  in  the  drawing 
and  the  darks  before  laying  the  ground, 
and  this  style,  known  as  the  "  Mixed," 
drove  out  pure  mezzotint. 

S.  V/.  Reynolds  (1773-1835),  who  issued 
a  large  number  of  small  plates  after  Sir 
Joshua,  brouf^ht  the  mixed  style  into 
vogue,  and  this  was  carried  still  further 
by  his  pupil,  Samuel  Cousins,  an  extra- 
ordinarily skilful  workman,  who  made 
etching  play  an  important  part  in  the 
finished  result.  Thomas  Lupton,  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  used  steel  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  impossibility  of 
rocking  a  deep  ground  on  steel  made 
etching  the  child  of  necessity  in  the  darks. 

It  was  found,  too,  by  Cousins  that,  by 
elaborately  etching  a  plate  and  having 
a  very  thin  shallow  ground  laid,  a  plate 
could  be  scraped  up  far  quicker  than  was 
possible  with  a  deep  laid  ground.  Some 
of  Cousins'  earliest  plates  after  Lawrence 
are  almost  pure  mezzotints  on  steel  (he 
rarely  worked  on  copper),  and  are  very 
fine  and  command  high  prices. 

These  mixed  plates  are,  many  of  them, 
exceedingly  clever  pieces  of  craftsmanship, 
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but  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work — the 
ruled  skies,  in  which  the  lines  are  taken 
out  with  a  machine,  and  patterned  textures 
over  dresses  and  even  over  the  flesh — 
dominates  the  whole,  and  is  the  reverse 
of  painter-like.. 

David  Lucas,  who  engraved  Con- 
stable's work  and  was  trained  by  the 
painter  to  produce  the  effects  that  this 
great  artist  loved,  gave  us  some  of  the 
finest  plates  ever  scraped.  He  employed 
a   certain  amount  of  etching,  but   so  skil- 


fully that  it  takes  its  place  in  the  scheme^ 
and  at  the  right  distance  is  part  of  the 
whole — that  is  if  the  impressions  are  not 
nearly  worn  out,  for  a  great  many  on  the 
market  are  poor  to  a  degree,  owing  to 
the  large  editions  printed. 

Turner's  "  Liber  Studiorum  "  was  mez- 
zotinted by  various  hands  under  the 
painter's  personal  direction,  Turner  being 
responsible  in  the  main  for  the  etched  out- 
lines. Proofs  of  these  plates  are  among 
the  treasured  possessions  of  the  collector- 
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A   WIDOW 

(la  the  "West  Country) 

By    ARTHUR   L^    SALMON 

MY  poar  old  man — 
He've  been  gone  a  year  or  tii; 

But  dawntee  unnerstan' 
That  tha  trouble  is  ever  nii  ? 
An'  I  misses  en  still,   I  du— 

My  poar  old   man  ! 
An'  tha  nights  be  lonezome  now, 

An'  tha  Spring  be  comin'  night ; 

And  dawntee  reckon  'ow 
I  misses  en,  sittin'  by? 
An'  diiee  wunner  why 

Tha  nights  be  longer  nov/? 
Aw  yes,   I  unnerstan' 

That  the  Lard  'ath  takken   away. 
Na  doubt  tha  words  be  gran' 
An'  tha  texxes  that  yu  say ; 
But  I  misses  en  every  day-^ 

My  poar  old  man. 
A  fine  upstandin'  man 

When  'e  courted  me  lon<2:  a^o — 
As  stout  o'  heart  an'  han' 

As  any  that  ye  could  know ; 
But  'e  grew  a  wisp  o'  snow — - 

My  poar  old  man. 
An'  the  chillern's  gone,  yu  zee — 

They'm    here  an'  there  an'  away; 
An'  I'm  lonezome  as  can  be. 

Just  weary  in'  day  by  day; 
An'  I  dawn't  want  to  stay, 

An'  none  wants  me. 
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1  Dillkult  Ascents  in  thf  Shadow  af  Monl  Blanf 

By    GEORGE    D.    ABRAHAM 
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r  hands.     These 


and  carry 
are  the  real 
genuine  love  of  the  hills  and  take  moun- 
tain-dim bin  i^  seriously,  thinking  and  talkin^-; 
of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  s[H)ris. 
Then  from  5  to  5  a.m.  ivoiild  be  seen  a 
somewhat  different  set  of  men,  who  come 
downstairs  with  an  expression  of  mixed 
boredom  and  sleepiness  on  their  coun- 
tenances. These  are  also  accompanied  by 
guides,  and  it  is  their  ambition  lo  achieve 
such  feats  as  the  traverse  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  to  the  "Jardin,"  or  to  ascend  Mont 
Blanc  as  far  as  the  Grand  Mulets  Cahane. 
They  are  clad  in  ill-fitting  clothes  and  hL'a\  y 
boots,  and  have  long  al[>ensIocks  in  their 
hands.  Their  faces  are  all  smcareil  with 
vasfline  and  powder,  a  general  air  of  dis- 
comfort pcrv'ading  their  whole  being. 
These  are  mountaineers  <i  la  B.iedeker,  and 
only  their  pride,  or  maybe  some  ra.sh  lict 
made  with  a  friend,  hinders  them  from  slip- 
ping back  lo  bed.     Then    from    5    till    9 

out  a  guide,  bound  for  the  ISrevent,  Mun- 
tanvert,  and  the  Mauvais  Pas,  Flegere.  or 
other  of  the  shorter  excursions.  To  such 
mountaineering  is  only  indulged  in  for  the 
plea.surabk'  view.s  it  affords.  Several  are 
mounted  on  mules,  intending  to  go  to  the 
height  of  their  ambition  on  iiuile  back,  and 
walk  down  by  another  route.  Doubtless 
theire  is  a  very  pleasurable  lor.  They  have 
no  midnight  starts  or  bard  grinding  ujdull 
by  lantern  light,  nor  scarcely  d<i  ihey  risl; 
falling  into  crevasses  or  having  to  slee|)  out 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  or  even  on  their 
ugh  bad  weather. 


mules,  thrc 
But    it   i 
essay  the  ' 
Aiguilles. 


the 


real 


miuest  of  the    ■ 


■ult 


Thes 


hi-h 


hri.ugh  the  everlasling 
snows  to  heights  varying  from  i  i,ooq;'i.  lo 
13,000ft.,  and  their  u.si-ents  are  generally 
considered  the  hardest  climbs  in  i;uro|)e. 
It  is  an  excellent  training  to  walk  up 
Mont  Blanc  before  tackling  such  peaks, 
specially  if  the  snow  and  the  weather  are  in 
good  condition.  Under  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, when  at  every  stej)  one  sinks 
almost  to  one's  waist  in  the  soft  snow,  and 
the    storm    sweeps    over    its    tremendous 


snowfields,  blotting  out  all  knidmarks,  the 
"Great  White  Mountain"  is  best  left  alone, 
for  then  it  adds  to  its  long  list  of  victims. 
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We  made  the  ascent  early  one  June,  the 
day  after  such  a  storm,  and  passed  a  large 
party  of  guides  carrying  down  two  travel- 
lers and  a  guide  who  had  lost  their  way 
and  slipped  down  a  long  ice-slope  until  a 
wide  crevasse,  which  stretched  across  their 
course,  kindly  stopped  further  progress  to 
destruction.  Had  the  crevasse  proved  to 
be  as  deep  as  several  we  encountered  next 
day  on  the  Grand  Plateau  near  the  summit, 
they  must  have  perished.  Luckily  it  was 
only  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  a  great 
bank  of  newly-fallen  snow  seemed  to  have 
been  providentially  placed  for  their  recep- 
tion at  the  bottom.  As  it  was,  the  guide 
had  his  right  leg  broken,  and  of  his  two 
companions  one  had  a  broken  collar-bone 
and  the  other  suffered  from  general  shock. 
Our  party  all  felt  the  effects  of  fatigue  and 
slight  mountain-sickness,  due  to  the  rarity 
of  the  air  on  the  higher  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  after  a  day's  rest  we  were  ready 
for  more  serious  climbing. 

The  Aiguille  de  I'M  was  our  introductory 
rock  peak,  and  the  illustration  opposite 
shows  two  figures  ascending  the  difficult 
crack  in  the  last  tower  which  forms  the 
actual  summit.  This  crack  grows  very 
narrow  higher  up,  and  there  was  very 
little  support  for  one's  weight,  except  by 
jamming  the  left  knee  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  crack,  which  was 
coated  with  ice.  It  was  a  very  sensa- 
tional place,  for  with  this  slight  support 
the  climber  had  to  wriggle  up  the  crack, 
and  if  he  had  had  time  to  contemplate 
the  view,  he  would  have  seen  a  straight 
drop  of  a  thousand  feet  to  the  rocks 
below.  The  summit  was  so  uncomfortably 
sharp  that  only  one  person  at  a  time  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  it.  At  any 
rate,  none  of  our  party  seemed  anxious  to 
stand  up  in  the  slight  breeze  that  was 
blowing,  so  we  hurried  down  the  ridge  by 
an  easier  route.  All  went  well  until  we  had 
passed  all  serious  difficulty.  The  day  was 
far  spent,  so  to  save  time  we  had  unroped 
and  were  descending  the  big  snow 
couloir  to  the  glacier.  Our  porter,  carr}'- 
ing  our  photographic  apparatus  in  a 
riicksack  on  his  back,  was  coming  down 
a    short    distance    behind    us.     We    had 


gained  a  small  ledge  of  rock  at  the  side 
of  the  couloir,  when  a  startled  ezduna- 
tion  from  my  brother  and  a  bunt  of 
patois  from  the  porter  caused  us  to 
look  round.  First  we  saw  an  ioe^uoe  oome 
whizzing  past,  followed  immediatdj  by 
the  porter  lying  on  his  Uick  with  anus 
and  legs  all  asprawl,  shooting  down  the 
steep,  hard  snow  at  a  terrible  speed  We 
were  powerless  to  help  him,  and  could  only 
stand  and  gaze  until  he  crashed  with  a 
most  sickening  thud  into  the  rocks  on  the 
wall  of  the  couloir,  then  ricochetted  across 
to  the  other  side  and  straight  on  down 
again.  He  was  abruptly  brought  up  by 
some  small  rocks  jutting  through  the  snow 
near  the  edge  of  a  vertical  drop  over  a 
buttress  of  about  forty  feet.  He  lay  as  he 
had  fallen,  with  one  leg  doubled  up  under 
him,  and  made  no  answer  to  our  shouts. 
It  took  us  several  minutes  to  make  our  way 
down  to  him.  He  lay  quite  still  until  we 
turned  him  over,  and  we  felt  relieved  to 
find  him  still  breathing,  and,  thoo^ 
covered  with  cuts  and  bruises,  we  fiuled  to 
find  any  broken  bones.  After  dosing  him 
with  brandy  he  recovered  consdousnesSy 
and  soon  got  on  his  feet  again.  He  was 
badly  shaken,  but  we  found,  when  we  took 
our  camera  from  his  riicksack,  that  it  was 
stove  right  in,  and  this  probably  saved  h» 
life  when  he  crashed  into  the  side  of  the 
couloir.  \Ve  had  engaged  this  rash  and 
thoughtless  young  porter  for  a  fortnight^  so 
next  morning,  when  he  limped  to  our  hotel 
and  told  us  that  his  mother  wanted  him  at 
home  for  a  few  days,  we  were  delighted, 
and  extolled  the  A^isdom  of  his  fi»d 
parent. 

Our  next  expedition  was  an  attempt  on 
the  Aiguille  de  Grepon,  which  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  peak  in  the  Alps.  The 
illustration  "  An  Awkward  Crack  "  conveys 
a  cai)ital  idea  of  much  of  the  climbing  to 
be  encountered  there.  Above  where  the 
leading  figure  is  seen  there  is  a  narrow 
ledge,  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  stand 
for  a  short  rest  before  tackling  the  dan- 
gerous and  almost  vertical  ridge  which 
stretches  up  to  the  lower  peak.  We  found 
the  ascent  (^f  the  crack  a  stiff  problem,  on 
account  of  its  steepness  and  icy  condition. 
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The  Grepon  abounds  in  situations  of  that 
kind,  but  in  no  part  of  ihe  climb  is  theni 
(|iiili;  siu;h  a  sensational  posiii 
Tht  prLfipici 


jnrlrL'd  feet  below  the  summit,  the  wind 
iddenly  anise  and  a  dense  snow-cloud 
lied  up  from  the  glacier  as  from  a 
:ndoi:s  cauldron.  Our  leading  guide 
then  remembered  thai 
he  had  a  wife  and 
family  in  Chamcmix, 
eight  thousand  feet 
below,  and   expressed 
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o{j£i3,it  (vill  be  readily  undcTstood  that 
wealth  is  an  important  part  of  the  climber's 
equipment,  though  it  is  very  possible  that 
in  this  case  there  was  a  reduction  for 
quantity.  By  dint  of  tremendous  e\ertion, 
aided  by  cognac,  the  guides  got  their 
charge  as  far  as  the  (.'heniinee,  and  four  of 


them  nioutited  to  its  s 
stout  amateur  essayed 
assisted  by  two  guides, 
who  shoved  from 
below,  and  the  four 
olher.s  hauling  with 
the  rope  from  alxive, 
they  got  him  nearly 
half-way  up,  and  into 
the    narmiv    jwrt     of 


ummii.     -l-hen  the 
the    ascent,    and 


fine-weather  lightning,  which  ever  and  anon 
lit  up  the  mountain  side,  we  made  good 
progress  to  the  glacier.  Light  clouds  came 
u])  with  the  sunrise,  and  as  we  trudged 
steadily  u])«"ards,  we  had  glimpses  through 
the  mist  of  snow-tijiped  summits,  flushed 
with  the  dawn,  and  towering  far  above  us. 
Ere  long  the  glacier  steepened,  and  great 
towers  of  ice  loomed  threateningly  in  front. 


the  < 


Hei 
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told     weahh     Ijecame 

hopelessly  jammed,  for 

the  harder  they  hauled 

from  above  the  tighter 

he  stuck,  and  though 

those      below      made 

gallant  efforts  to  rouse 

him    to     indejwndent 

action  by  prods    with 

an  ice-axe,  he  relapsed 

into  a  state   of  semi- 

uttconsciousness.       It 

look  the   guides  over 

three  hours  to  get  him 

and  themselves  out  of 

their   predicament    by 

descending,  so  fot  that 

day  the  route  up   the 

Grepon  was  effectually 

blocked,  and  one  jxirty 

at  least    had   to    gl^e 

up    the    attempt     on  thi-:  mcvi: 

that  account.  ni.L.  1..0  »hiu 

The  Aiguille  de 
Charmoz  is  the  next  peak  to  the  drepon, 
and  affords  magnificent  siiurt.  We  started 
for  it  from  Montanvert  one  fine  mornliv.; 
at  I  a.m.,  with  the  stars  glittering 
from  a  cloudless  sky  in  that  sharp  tlear 
way  which  in  the  Alp.s  usually  promises 
perfect  weather.  It  was  very  dark, 
but  by  the  light  given  by  our  two 
small  lanterns,  and  the  flickering  flashes  of 


i\s    if  rea.lv  to  fall  on   us  ^ 

IS  soon  as  we 

came  «ithiii  range.      .\  low 

cry  of  "  Atlen- 

tion  1  "   from  our  guide  war 

ned   us  of  Ihe 

danger,     and     r.irefiilly     lull 

:     speedily    We 

crossed  below  their  sluidows 

riM'ks,    which    rise   in    ihc 

niiddk-   of  the 

glacier.        Up    tliese    we    s 

.ranililcd,    and 

reached     the     gUuier     agal 

11     ahwti     the: 

dangerous  (xirlion. 
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on  the  shoulders  of  the 
second  climbi-'r,  he 
was  al)lc  to  grasp  a 
large  hand- hold  and 
draw  himself  up  into  a 
secure  comer.  The  last 
climber  liad  to  be  hauled 
up  this  part.  He  did 
not  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  dangling  in  mid-air, 
with  nothing  but  a  thin 
Alpine  rope  to  prevent 
a  sudden  and  uniiiter- 
ru]ited  descent  to  tile 
glacier  a  thousand  feet 
helow.  Some  enjoyable 
climbing  over  dry  and 
up  the 
on  the 


-  landed  i 


THE  UPPER   ROCKS   ■ 


Abrahai 
?  THE  AIUUILLE  CIIARMOZ. 


On  we  went  through  intricate  systems 
of  cre\asses,  up  icy  couloirs  and  snow- 
covered  rocks,  where  ice-axes  were  indis- 
|>ensable,  until  the  fimil  ridge  was  reached. 
At  one  point  our  guide  was  almost  defeated 
by  the  overhanging  rocks,  but  by  mounting 


toj),  just  as  the  last 
wisps  of  morning  mist 
dis:ippcared,  and  we 
basked  in  glorious  sun- 

leiv  alpine  summits 
can  equal  the  ('harmo/ 
;;s  a  view  point,  for  it 
stands  in  the  centre  of 
an  imposing  array  of 
rocky     aiguilles,      with 


slay  long  amid  such 
scenes,  for  the  siiow 
was  meltiiig  in  the  san, 
and  avalanches  and 
other  tlangers  uwait  the 
lingering  dim!)er.  The 
summit  rocks  were  soon 
left  far  ulw.ve  us,  and 
in  the  great  couloir 
between  the  Charnu« 
and  the  ( Irepon  we 
had  ti>  use  great  care 
on  the  stecj)  loose 
snow.  Eventually  we  reached  the  gla- 
cier, and  racing  as  hard  as  jxissihle  hel<)w 
the  overhanging  ice  pinnacles,  we  were 
soon  jodelling  to  friends  who  had  wat<-hed 
]»art  of  the  climb  through  tlie  large  tele- 
scium;  at  the  Montanverl. 
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Siitceetling  <la\s  ^aw  us  m  i^ttl  en  the 
Aiguille  (le  Bhiiart  tlie  Dtnt  du  Kt  \mi 
the  Aij,uilk  du  Titul  and  the  \it,uilli.  du 
Moine  (tmct)  Nmhint  unu'.ual  hip 
pcned  on  an)  of  these  e\<eptmo  during 
our  second  ascent  of  the  latter  {>eak 

W  hilst  taking  a  photograph  near  the  top 
one  of  us  had  the  nirrowest  escape  from 
a.  lernble  accident  that  I  ha\e  ever  seen 
1  he  culprit  whose  name  it  would  be 
kindest  not  to  mention  had  unroped  and 
traversed  out  with  me  on  the  steep 
but  comparativ  el>  easy  ledges  on  the 
left  side  of  the  ridgL  to  secure  a  photo- 
graph of  the  othi-rs  whilst  neoOtialint  the 
difficult  arete  Mv  t-ompaniun  helped  me 
with  the  lamera  and  after  testing,  a  lar^e 
mass  of  rock  he  stood  on  it  and  steadied 
my  foot  with  one  hand  whilst  with  the 
other  he  held  i  lc(,  of  the  uimera  stand 
1  was  just  ahojt  to  make  the  exposure 
when  an  ominous  grating  sound  cime 
dircrtl)  from  bilow    and  I  ftit  a  sharji  tug 


sliois  e  1    n 

down  the 

pn.e  on  tl 

V  av    beneath   hin 

penenee  of   peril 

seemed  mstantly  t 


■\  qui  k  glance  downwards 
.  mpani  n  starting  to  slide 
pl>  inchned  face  of  the  preci 
lass  of  roLk  which  hau  given 
I  rained  bv  long  e\ 
nd  sudden  danger  he 
realise  his  position  and 
before  the  rock  darted  down  a  thousand 
feet  into  space  he  ^'ibbed  a  firm  hand 
hold  which  was  Iwkily  withm  reach  He 
v(as  left  dandling  over  this  tremendous 
cliff"  suspended  b>  one  hand    and  wt  hid 

with  admirable  presence  of  mind  ^im  a 
secure  hold  for  his  feet  He  soon  seram 
bled  up  to  mv  level  again  none  the  worse 
for  his  impromptu  nde  but  looking  con 
sidenbl)  seared  and  verv  pale  He  wis 
inueh  anno)ed  with  himself  for  an  accident 
on  sjeh  an  eas\  place  and  btint,  an  e\ 
perieiiced  mountamccr  the  in  urv  to  his 
pride  seemed  to  weij,h  more  with  him  than 
the  danger  through  which  he  hid  t,one 


A 

MAY  DAY 
SONG     ^ 


By 

REBE    MILLS 


May  Dfiy!    Mmy  n,iv  ! 
The  \ark,  he  singetli  a  blithesome  lny, 
nnd   soarcth    hiyher  thiin   ycsicrJtiy 
The  dainty  green   htith    ci    lTic]hli:r  hue, 
The  sonny  sky  a   more   pcrtea   Wuc; 
The   buds  are  barstinij  with   pnimisc  true. 
But   my  heart  is   achituj   for   love  of  you. 

fih!  the  sweet,  tccir-lil  cyea 
Wilh  their  joyous  sarprisc, 
nnd  their  lashes  '.hat  veil 
The  most  eloquent  lulc 
Of  a  love  that  is  born 
On  this  May  Day  Morn  ! 


fJome  away!  Come  away! 
W'e'll  briisb  llic  dcvc  frmn  meadow  ([riiss, 
ViVII     |icill     the     bl.issoms     where  or    m 

puss, 
'i\nd  shed  their  fragrance  upon  our  truck 
I"or  all  «ho  faith  or  love  may  lack, 
find  us  toijeiher  v.o  rove  alnnt(, 
Well  tune  our  life  lo  a  Mav  Day  song. 
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By  W-  L.  ALDEN 


I  WAS  on  my  way  to  Egypt  on  board  one 
of  the  big  North  German  Lloyd  liners, 
and  after  leaving  Naples  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  American,  who  came  on 
board  at  that  point.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Australia,  and 
gave  me  the  full  details  of  the  business 
that  called  him  to  the  Antipodes.  He  was 
a  genial,  honest  soul,  and  during  the  run  to 
Port  Said  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him. 

I  had  been  speaking  one  day  of  the 
mummies  in  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  when  he 
suddenly  said  with  great  earnestness : 
"  You  just  take  my  advice,  and  never  have 
no  sort  of  dealing  with  mummies.  I'm 
speaking  from  experience,  for  I  tried 
meddling  with  mummies  once,  and  it  got 
me  into  a  peck  of  trouble.  I'll  tell  you 
about  it  right  here,  and  maybe  it'll  help  you 
to  keep  clear  of  trouble. 

"  I  live  out  in  Minnesota,  where  I've  got 
a  big  farm,  and  about  as  handsome  a  house 
as  you  can  find  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  I've  lived  with  my  wife's  mother, 
even  since  my  wife  died,  which  is  going  on 
for  ten  years,  and  a  mighty  fine  woman  she 
is.  Now  and  then  I  go  down  to  Chicago 
for  a  few  days,  and  it  was  there  that  I  came 
across  my  mummy. 

"  You  see  I  had  gone  to  the  North  West- 
em  Railroad  depot  to  see  about  getting  my 
wheat  brought  down  from  the  farm,  and 
there  I  found  three  Arabs,  who  had 
managed  to  rile  the  railroad  officials  con- 
siderable— I  don't  exactly  remember  what 
about.  I  didn't  know  that  they  were 
Arabs  until  I  had  talked  with  the  one  of 
them  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  and 
he  had  told  me  that  they  had  come  from 
Egypt,  and  were  genuine  Arabs,  who  had 
associated  with  camels  from  their  early 
youth,  and  believed  in  Mohammed  and 
all  his   works.     When   I   found   out  that 
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they  hadn't  intended  to  do  anything  to  put 
the  trainmen  in  a  passion,  and  that  all  they 
wanted  was  to  find  the  train  for  New  York, 
I  straightened  things  out  for  them,  and  put 
them  in  the  train,  and  perhaps  I  lent  them 
a  little  money,  though  I  disremember  about 
that.  Anyhow,  they  were  everlastingly 
grateful,  and  they  insisted  on  making  me  a 
present  of  a  mummy  that  they  had  stowed 
away  in  a  baggage  room.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  the  mummy  was  particularly 
valuable,  and  I  don't  know,  but  what  it  was. 
However,  my  own  idea  was  that  they  had 
got  tired  of  lugging  it  round  with  them,  and 
they  wanted  to  save  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing it  to  New  York,  not  having  found  any 
one  in  Chicago  who  was  fool  enough  to 
invest  in  mummies.  Anyhow,  the  Arabs 
gave  the  thing  to  me,  and  as  I  didn't  like  to 
refuse  it  I  let  it  lie  in  the  baggage  room 
till  I  started  for  home,  and  then  I  took  it 
along  with  me,  and  stowed  it  up  in  my 
garret,  calculating  that  some  day  I  should 
come  across  somebody  who  would  make  a 
trade  with  me  for  it. 

"  Thishyer  garret  was  up  two  pairs  of 
stairs,  and  the  door  that  led  into  it  was  always 
locked,  for  the  reason  that  I  kept  a  lot  of 
spare  harness  there,  which  was  middling 
valuable.  I  slept  in  the  upstairs  back- 
room, and  Mrs.  Smedley — my  mother-in- 
law,  you  understand — slept  in  the  front- 
room.  The  second  night  after  I  got  home 
I  had  to  go  over  a  lot  of  accounts,  and 
sat  up  in  my  bed-room  till  it  was  pretty 
late — I  not  being  very  handy  with  figures, 
though  I  generally  bring  them  out  all  right. 
I  hadn't  more  than  put  out  my  candle,  and 
sort  of  composed  myself  to  sleep  by  saying 
over  the  multiplication  table,  when  I  sort 
of  fancied  that  I  heard  something  rustle 
in  the  hall  like  a  woman's  dress,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  jumped  up,  and  was 
out  in  the  hall  in  a  minute.  There  wasn't 
any  light  burning,  but  the  moon  was  almost 
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r    jflw     the     ha 

rk-h/mhJ    chap 

pnmenaiiing 
dmim  tkt  mam 

Unvly      up     aiiJ 

full,  and  I  could  see  preily 
if  it  hud  been  daylight.  Half«i\  u[i  thL 
3  leading  to  tht  garret  wai  a  Ull  man, 
dressed  something  like  an  Arib  but  instLad 
of  a  head  like  a  Christian,  he  had  i  hawk  s 
head  on  his  shoulders.  Jusi  hthind  him 
i  another  chap  of  the  same  gt-ncral 
specie,  only  he  wore  a  sort  of  dog's  head, 
Ni'ilher  of  them  seemed  to  see  me,  but 
went  on  their  way  upstairs,  soft  and  slow, 
as  if  they  were  burtjlars  or  married  men 
coming  home  from  a  lodfje  meeting. 

"'Burglars!'  says  I  to  myself  'Just 
you  wait  a  second  till  I  i;et  mj-  revoUer, 
and  then  I'll  introduce  myself  to  you.'  I 
slipped  back  into  my  room  and  grJibed 
my  gun,  and  was  out  ag.iin  in  the  li^ll  in 
less  than  i\p  time.  Hut  my  burglars  were 
gone.  I  Vent  upstairs  and  found  the 
door  of  the\  garret  locked  as  usual,  and  I 
hunted  through  every  room  ('.oMtistairs. 
There  wasn't  the  least  sign  ihal  anybody 
had  broken  into  the  bouse,  and  I  ci.uidn't 
find  hide  nor  hair  of  the  burglars.  I  even 
roused  up  Mrs.  .Smedley,  b)-  pretending  to 
ask  her  if  she  had  locked  the  front  (Umr,  and 
I  knew  from  her  manner  that  no  burglars 
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"  Now  1  kne>v  well  uiiougli  that  burglars 
somulimes  disguise  tlieniselves  hv  pulling 
on  masks,  but  1  bad  never  heard  of  a  burg- 
lar i\lio  went  in  for  masks  of  the  sort  that 
you  seen  in  jiiunomimes  at  the  theatre. 
And  I  ncier  heard  of  a  burglar  who  was 
fool  enougli  to  wear  the  sort  of  nightgown 
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clothes  that  the  Arabs  wear,  instead  of 
wearing  decent  clothes  that  a  man  could 
•climb  fences  in.  Why  on  earth  those  two 
burglars  had  dressed  themselves  up  in  such 
•outlandish  style,  and  broken  into  a  house 
without  stealing  anything,  was  more  than  I 
could  make  out. 

"  The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I 
began  to  see  that  instead  of  being  burglars, 
they  must  have  been  a  couple  of  local 
idiots  who  wanted  to  play  a  joke  on  me, 
calculating  to  give  me  a  good  scare.  Of 
course,  they  might  have  been  professional 
lunatics,  who  had  escaped  from  some 
lunatic  asylum,  but  there  wasn't  any  asylum 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  even  if  they 
were  lunatics,  why  did  they  want  to  dress 
up  with  hawks'  heads  and  dogs'  heads,  and 
such,  and  break  into  respectable  people's 
houses  ? 

"  I  puzzled  over  the  thing  until  pretty  near 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  I 
came  down  to  breakfast  Mrs.  Smedley  told 
me  that  I  looked  so  bad  that  she  was  afraid 
I  had  caught  the  typhoid  fever  in  Chic- 
ago, and  she  wanted  me  to  go  to  bed,  and 
send  for  a  doctor. 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  to  her  about  the 
fellows  that  I  had  seen  on  the  stairs,  but  I 
kept  thinking  of  them  all  day,  and  wished 
they  would  pay  me  another  visit,  so  that  I 
could  get  a  chance  to  reason  with  them. 

"  About  ten  o'clock  that  same  evening  I 
heard  a  noise  in  the  shed  where  I  kept  my 
cattle,  and  I  lighted  a  lanthorn,  and  went 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  There  wasn't 
anybody  there,  but  I  found  that  a  strange 
bull  had  walked  into  the  shed,  and  was 
munching  hay  in  one  of  the  stalls,  and 
disturbing  the  oxen  that  hadn't  had  the 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  a 
mighty  handsome  bull,  being  coal  black, 
except  for  a  white  patch  on  his  forehead, 
and  I  calculated  that  his  owner  would  be 
round  in  search  of  him  in  the  morning,  and 
that  I  might  as  well  let  him  stop  where  he 
was.  I  had  thought  that  I  knew  all  the 
cattle  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  I  couldn't 
remember  any  such  black  bull,  though  he 
might  have  been  brought  into  the  village 
while  I  was  away  in  Chicago.  I  didn't 
worry  any  about  him,  though  I  couldn't  help 


hoping  that  his  owner  wouldn't  ever  tuni 
up,  and  that  I  could  annex  him  myself. 

"  I  went  back  to  the  house,  and  went  to 
bed,  sleeping,  as  you  might  say,  with  one 
eye  and  one  ear  open,  ready  to  jump  up 
if  any  more  hawk-headed  idiots  should 
make  me  a  call. 

"  By  the  next  night  I  had  got  tired  of 
thinking  about  the  curious  chaps  I  had 
seen  on  the  stairs.  I  thought  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  black  bull,  for  when  I 
went  to  the  cattle-shed  in  the  morning  he 
was  gone,  and  I  couldn't  even  make  out 
his  tracks  in  the  road.  He  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  me,  for  I  had  sort  of  coveted 
him,  you  understand ;  and  when  a  man 
has  done  that  about  anything,  and  after- 
wards loses  the  chance  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  it,  he  naturally  feels  as  if  he  had 
been  robbed. 

"  I  was  out  pretty  late  in  the  evening,  and 
when  I  came  home  I  let  myself  in  with  a 
latchkey,  Mrs.  Smedley  having  gone  to  bed 
at  nine  o'clock.  I  picked  up  the  candle 
that  stood  in  the  hall,  and  was  just 
starting  to  go  upstairs  when  I  looked 
through  the  parlour  door,  which  usually 
stood  wide  open.  The  moonlight  made 
the  room  light  enough  for  me  to  see  every- 
thing that  was  there,  and  the  first  thing 
I  saw  was  the  hawk-headed  chap  pro- 
menading slowly  up  and  down  the 
room  with  a  woman  by  his  side.  The 
v.oman  was  about  as  tall  as  he  was,  and 
she  had  the  good  sense  to  wear  her  own 
head.  However,  she  had  something  on 
the  top  of  her  head  that  looked  something 
like  a  harp,  or  like  the  tail  feathers  of  a 
bird  of  paradise,  such  as  you  see  in  picture- 
books.  Besides  these  two  there  was  the 
dog-headed  fellow,  who  was  standing  by 
the  mantel-piece  with  his  back  to  it ;  and  a 
woman,  as  I  judged  her  to  be,  with  a  cat's 
head,  who  sat  in  a  chair  against  the  wall, 
with  her  hands  on  her  knees,  and  never 
moved  a  muscle  except  to  move  her  eyes 
now  and  then. 

"  Well  !  I  was  about  as  mad  as  they 
make  them,  for  1  considered  that  these 
people  were  neighbours  who  had  dressed 
up  with  the  expectation  of  scaring  me, 
which  was  a  liberty  that  I  wasn't  willing  to 
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overlook.  I  stood  and  looked  at  them  for 
a  minute,  and  then  I  picked  up  the  shot 
gun  that  always  stood  loaded  behind  the 
front  door,  and  I  says :  *  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  ;  thishyer  thing  has  gone  a  little 
too  far.  I'll  give  you  three  minutes  by  the 
watch  to  take  off  your  masks  and  let  me 
see  who  you  are.  If  you  don't  do  it  I 
shall  try  what  a  sprinkling  of  duck-shot 
will  do  for  that  idiot  with  the  hawk's 
head.' 

"  Folks  in  those  parts  knew  me  pretty 
well,  and  knew  that  when  I  said  *  shoot '  I 
meant  it  I  expected  that  the  men  would 
tumble  over  one  another  to  get  their  masks 
off  in  a  hurry,  but  not  one  of  them  paid 
the  least  attention  to  me.  Hawk-head  and 
his  female  friend  kept  on  walking  up  and 
down,  and  the  other  two  stopped  where 
they  were,  and  didn't  so  much  as  condes- 
cend to  notice  me.  So  after  waiting  a 
little  over  three  minutes  I  fired,  calculating 
to  fill  the  hawk-headed  man's  legs  full  of 
lead,  and  then  to  teach  him  the  error  of 
his  ways.  Just  as  I  fired  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  smoke  into  my  eyes,  though  as 
the  windows  were  tight  shut,  I  wondered 
where  the  wind  came  from.  When  the 
smoke  got  out  of  my  eyes  there  wasn't  a 
soul  in  that  parlour.  The  whole  gang  had 
vanished  without  leaving  so  much  as  a 
shoestring  behind  them. 

"  I  was  so  nearly  knocked  silly  when  I 
saw  what  had  hapi>ened,  that  I  had  just 
strength  enough  to  reach  a  chair,  and  drop 
into  it  I  sat  there,  waiting  for  my  heart  to 
slow^  down,  and  expecting  every  minute  that 
Mrs.  Smedley  would  rush  out  of  her  room, 
and  scream  murder  for  all  she  was  worth. 
But  she  never  showed  up,  and  I  found  out 
in  the  morning  that  she  had  taken  the 
sound  of  the  gun  for  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it. 

"I  hadn't  been  scared  up  to  that  time,  hut 
now  I  was  in  a  regular  funk.  I  thought 
that  at  last  I  had  got  the  right  hang  of  the 
matter,  Says  I  to  myself,  *  you've  got 
the  delirium  tremens,  sure  as  a  gun. 
Youll  see  snakes  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  you'll  probably  die,  and  be 
preached  about  as  an  awful  warning  against 
intempenince.'    Considering  I  never  drank 


anything,  except  a  little  whisky  once  in 
a  blue  moon,  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
hard  that  I  should  have  the  delirium 
tremens  without  any  liquor  to  show  for  it. 
But  there  was  no  denying  the  fact,  as  I 
thought  I  was  seeing  the  worst  sort  of 
visions,  and  I  couldn't  do  that  unless  my 
intellects  were  out  of  gear.  I  made  up  ni) 
mind  that  I  would  go  and  see  the  doctor 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  when  I 
was  able  to  get  on  my  legs  again  and  find 
my  way  into  bed,  I  was  about  as  miserable 
as  a  man  could  be. 

"Our  doctor — old  Doctor  Starkweather — 
was  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  his  pro- 
fession in  the  whole  state  of  Minnesota. 
He  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  a 
man's  interior  and  what  was  good  for  it ; 
and  he  knew  besides,  a  lot  of  things  that 
hardly  anybody  else  knew.  One  of 
them  was  Egyptian  affairs.  He  could  tell 
you  the  names  of  all  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  how  they  came  to  be  elected,  and  what 
their  policy  was  about  the  tariff,  and  such 
things.  They  said  he  could  read  Egypt- 
tian  writing,  as  easy  as  you  or  I  could  read 
the  spelling  book. 

"  I  went  round  to  his  office  just  as  soon 
as  I  had  had  my  breakfast,  and  said  to  him, 
*  Doc  I  I've  been  seeing  things,  and  I'm 
clean  off  my  head.' 

"  *  Rubbish  I  '  says  he.  *  Y'ou're  not  a 
drinking  man,  and  you  couldn't  see  things 
if  you  tried.  V'ou  haven't  got  imagination 
enough  to  have  a  nightmare.' 

"  *  Of  course  I  have  always  been  a  sober 
man,'  says  I,  *  but  all  the  same,  I've  been 
seeing  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  don't 
exist.  Why,  doc  I  for  the  last  two  or  three 
nights,  I've  seen  [)eople  with  animal  heads, 
and  Arab  clothes,  promenading  round  my 
house,  as  free  and  easy  as  you  choose. 
And  I've  shot  at  them,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  shot  went  clean  through 
them,  without  hurting  anything  but  the 
furniture.  Vou  tell  me  what  that  means, 
if  it  don't  mean  that  I'm  off  my  head.' 

**  *  It  does  sound  sort  of  limy,  and  that's  a 
fact,'  says  the  doctor.  *  Just  you  tell  me 
the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
don't  leave  out  the  things  that  you  think 
ain't  of  any  importance.     They're  the  very 
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things  that  a  doctor  wants  to  hear.' 
Well !  I  told  him  all  about  it.  I  didn't 
even  forget  to  mention  the  strange  hull  that 
came  among  my  cattle,  for  I  had  begun 
to  think  he  was  imaginary,  just  like  the 
folks  that  came  into  my  house.  The 
doctor  sat  and  listened  without  saying  a 
word,  and  when  I  was  through  he  asked 
me   if  I   had    ever    read   anything    about 

Egypt. 

" '  Nothing  except  what's  in  the  Bible,' 
says  I. 

"  Starkweather  got  up  and  brought  me  a 


the  book,  and  found  that  it  was  an  account 
of  the  Egyptian  gods. 

"I'd  never  seen  the  book  before,  and  I 
had  never  heard  of  the  Egyptian  gods  by 
name.  I  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  had 
bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone,  as  the 
hymn  said,  but  according  to  this  book 
their  gods  were  exactly  like  the  people  I 
had  seen  in  my  house. 

"  I  looked  at  the  doctor,  and  I  says  : 
'Well !  I'll  be  everlastingly  gosh  darned!' 

"  '  You're  no  more  crazy  than  I  am,'  says 

Starkweather.    '  Why,  man,  you've  seen  the 

gods  of  Egypt, 

right     here    in 

Minnesota.  It's 


big  book  with  a  lot  of  pictures  in  it.  '  You 
look  through  that,'  says  he,  'and  tell  me 
if,  you  find  any  of  your  friends  that  have 
been  making  free  with  your  house.' 

"  I  looked  at  the  pictures,  and  there  were 
all  the  folks  that  I  had  seen,  and  a  lot 
more.  There  was  the  hawk-headed  chap 
as  natural  as  life,  and  the  fellow  with  the 
dog's  head,  and  the  woman  with  the  cat's 
head,  and  the  owner  of  the  bird  of  para- 
dise head-gear ;  and  there  were  their 
names — Anubis,  and  Isis,  and  Pasht,  and 
so  on.     I  turned  back  to  the  first  page  of 


" '  Mr.  Griffin,'  says  the  doctor,  '  I've 
learned  one  thing  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
and  that  is  not  lo  disbelieve  anything  with- 
out good  evidence.  Some  folks  won't  be- 
lieve anything  unless  they  have  proof  of  it, 
and  I  don't  say  they  are  wrong,  but  where 
most  everybody  makes  a  mistake  is  in  dis- 
believing things  that  seem  improbable. 
Now  up  to  this  morning  I  should  pro- 
bably have  said  that  the  Egyjitlan  gods 
were  a  delusion  and  an  imposture,  but 
you  see  now  I  should  have  been  wrong. 
Here's  sufficient  proof  they  are  alive  and 
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humtiiig  your  house ;  and  being  a  sensible 
man  I  believe  it  Just  you  think  a  bit. 
How  oould  you  imagine  that  you  saw  five 
^aSinct  gods — for  that  bull  that  visited  you 
waa  Apis,  who  was  a  leading  god  among  the 
Egyptians — and  describe  their  exact  ap- 
pearance, when  you  had  never  even  heard 
that  there  were  such  gods?  Suppose  you 
should  see  four  men  in  your  parlour,  whose 
appearance  was  peculiar,  and  you  should 
afterwards  see  the  photographs  of  those 
men?  Wouldn't  you  know  that  you  had 
really  met  them,  and  that  you  were  not 
dreaming  when  you  saw  them  in  your 
parlour  or  walking  up  your  garret  stairs?  If 
you  dcHi't  believe  that  you  have  seen  the 
Egyptian  gods  just  you  explain  the  thing  in 
some  other  way,  if  you  can,  Youll  have  a 
good  time  doing  it.' 

" '  Doc,'  says  I,  '  I've  always  been  in  the 
balHt  of  believing  that  what  you  didn't 
know  wasn't  worth  knowing,  but  this  thing 
gets  mc  If  you'd  said  that  Jonah's  private 
whale  was  swimming  around  in  your  duck 
pond,  or  that  Balaam's  ass  was  in  your  back 
garden  making  a  speech  in  favour  of  the 
democratic  ticket,  I  could  believe  you,  for 
Jonah's  whale  and  Balaam's  ass  were 
Bibliral  animals,  and  consequently  any  sort 
of  miracle  might  happen  about  them.  But 
when  you  say  that  my  house  is  infested  by 
Egyptian  gods,  you  ask  me  to  believe  like 
the  heathen  do,  and  not  like  an  American 
Christian.' 

"'Oh  I  very  well,'  says  the  doctor.  'If 
yoo  liefer  to  believe  that  you've  got 
delirium  tremens  by  drinking  Mississippi 
water,  suit  yourself.  Only  I  wish  you'd  let 
me  come  over  to  your  house  to-night,  and 
tuve  a  look  at  the  gods.  Perhaps  if  I 
aaw  them  as  well  as  you,  that  would 
coovince  you  that  what  I've  been  saying  is 
true.' 

"Ofcoarae  I  asked  the  doctor  to  come 
Ofts  and  see  the  show,  so  that  night  he 
came  over  to  my  house,  and  we  sat  up  till 
H  midnight  in  my  room,  waiting  for  the  gods 
to  show  up.  They  were  late  that  night, 
but  just  iifter  twelve  I  saw  the  chap  with 
the  hawk's  head  stealing  upstairs,  as 
uuiious  as  a  buiglar  with  india-rubber 
shoes. 


"  '  That's  Horus,'  says  the  doctor.  '  Now 
perhaps  you'll  believe  what  I  told  you.' 

"  '  I  give  in,'  says  I.  '  If  you  see  him  he 
must  be  real.'  And  with  that  the  whole 
gang  of  gods  came  creeping  upstairs, 
making  for  the  garret,  as  I  judged.  There 
were  more  of  them  than  ever,  and  two  or 
three  of  ihe  new  comers  wore  heads  like 
human  beings,  which  showed,  according  to 
my  idea,  that  they  were  high-ciass  god.s. 

"  '  There's  nothing  in  your  garret,'  says 
the  doctor,  '  that  came  from  Egypt  ?  No 
jewellery,  nor  nothing  of  that  sort  ?  ' 

"  '  Hold  on,'  says  I.  '  There's  a  mummy 
there,  ihough  I'd  forgot  all  about  it.  Can 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
business  ? ' 

" '  Of  course  it  has,'  says  the  doctor. 
'  That  mummy  is  probably  the  mummy  of 
some  priest,  or  king,  or  other  important 
Egyptian,  that  was  put  under  the  special 
care  of  the  gods.  If  you'd  mentioned  the 
mummy  to  me  this  morning  it  would  have 
explained  the  whole  business,  but  that's  the 
way  folks  always  do  when  they  consult  a 
doctor.  They  never  think  to  mention 
things  that  would  give  him  real  informa- 
tion. It's  that  mummy  that  draws  the 
gods  here,  and  as  long  as  you  have  it  in 
the  house  you'll  be  overrun  with  them.' 

" '  Doc  ! '  says  I,  '  I'll  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  that  mummy  !  You  take  it  over  to 
your  house,  and  the  gods  will  follow  it. 
If  you're  partial  to  that  sort  of  society,  you 
can  have  it  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.' 

"Starkweather  just  jumped  at  the  offer, 
for  he  wasn't  afraid  of  anything.  He  said 
the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  gods  of 
Egypt  was  priceless,  and  he  started  in- 
stantly for  home  to  make  a  place  for  the 
mummy  where  his  wife  wouldn't  find  it. 
You  never  saw  a  man  more  pleased  ihan 
he  was,  though  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  a  man  should  be  pleased  by  my 
giving  him  the  means  of  baiting  his  house 
for  gods,  and  so  clearing  the  nuisances  off 
my  premises. 

"We  carried  the  mummy  over  to  the 
doctor's  house  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore anybody  was  out  of  bed,  and  the 
doctor  put  it  in  his  office  in  a  comer, 
and  stood  a  bookcase  before  it. 
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"'There,'  says  he,  'I  reckon  that  the 
gods  will  he  on  hand  to-night,  and  I'll 
interiiew  them,  though  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  night  prove  to  be  a  little  risky.' 

" '  What  language  do  you  calculate  to 
talk  to  them  P '  says  I. 

" '  I  shall  try  them  with  Arabic,'  says 
Starkweather.  'Perhaps  they've  learned  it  in 
the  course  of  the  last  thousand  or  two  years. 
Mebbe  they'll  consider  it  sacrilege  for  me 
to  ask  them  questions,  but  in  the  interests 
of  science  I  shan't  stop  to  consider  their 
prejudices.  If  they  do  cut  up  rough,  why 
I  shall  have  to  promise  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
in  my  back  yard.  Tliat  will  probably 
smooth  them  down.' 


"  What  happened  the  following  night  In 
the  doctor's  office  nobody  ever  knew.  His 
wife  afterwards  told  me  that  she  didn't  gel 
asleep  as  soon  as  usual  that  night,  and  she 
heard  the  doctor  talking  in  his  office  with 
somebody,  but  she  naturally  thought  he 
was  talking  with  a  patient.  By  and  by 
she  heard  a  heavy  fall,  and  after  it  got 
to  be  hours  beyond  the  doctor's  usual 
time  for  coming  to  bed,  she  went  down 
stairs  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She 
found  Starkweather  lying  dead  on  his 
(iffice  floor ;   and  the  screaming  that  slie 


did  roused  the  house  i 
"  Of  course  there  v 
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lie  there  was  nothing  left  of  it  but 
^  I  never  saw  a  single  god  after 
t,  and  I  needn't  say  that  I  didn't  want 
see  any.  My  idea  always  was  that 
ritweather  had  taken  some  sort  of 
aty  with  some  one  of  the  gods,  and 
t  in  some  peculiar  way  the  gods  made 
end  of  him. 

'That's  why  I  advise  you  to  have  no- 
ig  whatever  to  do  with  mummies.     You 


might  buy  a  mummy  and  be  none  the 
worse  for  it ;  and  then  again  you  might 
happen  on  one  that  would  fill  your  house 
with  gods,  which  would  be  worse  than  any 
of  the  original  plagues  of  Egypt.  Total 
abstinence  from  mummies  is  the  only  safe 
way ;  and  if  you're  the  reasonable  man 
that  I  take  you  to  be,  I've  probably  con- 
vinced you  of  it ;  at  all  events  I've  given 
you  pretty  fair  warning. 


-♦►oeix*- 


MY  LADY 


By    JAMES    GRAHAM 


MY  lady  frowTis,  and  darkly  lowers 
The  coming  storm  ;  o'er  moor  and  lea 
A  cold  wind  shakes  the  drooping  flowers. 
And  to  his  hive  returns  the  l3ee. 
The  birds  on  every  shaking  bough 
Have  ceased  their  song,  and  shivering  sit, 
"  The  storm  will  soon  be  on  us  now — 
A  perfect  deluge,  too,  I  wit." 
The  lapwing,  with  her  note  forlorn. 
Calls  out  in  anguish  o'er  the  downs. 
As  if  her  very  soul  was  torn 
With  hopeless  grief.     My  lady  frowns. 

My  lady  sighs — a  little  rift 

Of  blue  comes  peeping  through  the  grey. 

And  slow  the  flowers  their  petals  lift — 

"  An  anxious  moment  this,"  they  say. 

The  birds  begin  to  softly  chirp. 

And  move  a  little  on  the  tree. 

And  try  to  get  a  tiny  peep. 

To  see  what's  really  going  to  be. 

The  lapwing,  too,  though  weather-proof, 

Has  ceased  her  wild  discordant  cries ; 

One  valiant  sparrow  mounts  the  roof. 

There  yet  is  hofx*.     My  lady  sighs. 

My  lady  smiles,  the  sun  comes  out, 
And  gilds  the  whole  wide  world  anew ; 
The  exultant  songsters  dart  about. 
And  pour  their  carols  to  the  blue. 
Each  tiny  floweret  lifts  its  head 
To  meet  the  sunbeam's  tender  kiss. 
And  dreams  within  its  cosy  bed 
That  life  is  full  of  [xirfect  bliss. 
And  I,  I  think  the  very  same — 
The  happiest  in  these  happy  isles ; 
There  ne'er  was  verse  my  joy  to  frame, 
When  lovingly  my  lady  smiles. 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  GATE-HOUSE 

By  S.   M.   WATT 


I-^- 


the    North    of    Lincolnshirt 
great  plain  that    sweeps   down  t 


the      reign  of  King  Stt.-phLH,   on    S(,     Hi&S 


mber,  stands  in  isolated  grandeur  the 
most  beautiful  gate-house  in  England. 
Built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  formed 
the  majestic  entrance  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary  of  Thornton,  the  whole  precincts  of 
which  once  covered  loo  acres,  surrounded 
by  moat  and  ram  parts.  Of  the  Abbey 
itself  only  a  fmgment  of  the  south  transept 
wall,  and  a  part  of  the  octagonal  Chapter 
House  remain.  A  traveller  who  visited 
Thornton  in  1697  was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  statues  and  rich  Gothic  orna- 
ments which  he  found  there ;  but  in  the 
following  century  the  ruins  were  ruthlessly 
carted  away  a.s  valuable  building  material 
in  a  district  where  stone  is  scarce.  This 
vandalism  was  put  an  end  to  in  1816,  when 
the  Abbey  became  the  property  of  the 
Yarborough  family.  The  Gate-house  is 
seldom  visited  by  the  tourist.  Students  of 
Gothic  architecture  are  familiar  with  its 
name,  for  it  is  frecjuently  cited  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  transition 
from  Late  Decorated  to  Early  I'crpen- 
dicular. 

Although  so  liitlu  trace  remains  of  this 
once  famou.s  monastic  house,  yet  of  its 
history  there  exists  a  more  complete  and 
interesting  chronicle  than  of  any  other 
foundation  of  the  same  period ;  but  that 
too  seems  neglected  and  forgotten — a 
paper  folio,  lying  among  the  Tanner 
Manuscripts  in  the  llodleian  Library.  It 
was  written  anonymously,  and  in  very 
imperfect  Latin,  by  one  of  the  canons  who 
had  free  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
Abbey,  probably  between  1500  and  1536. 
It  covers  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  has 
been  translated. 

I'his  nameless  annalist  tells  us  that  the 
Abbey  of  Thornton  was   founded   in  the 


the  Day,  1139,  by  Will  ii 
years  later,  chose  i; 
place  from  anxMi:: 
houses  he  had  buil 
England.  The  ;;u 
founder  !.■! 


le  Gros,  who,  ftnijr 
as  his  laM  restni];' 
the  many  religicm 
in  Nurmandy  and 
ti  grandson  of  titts 
nionasteritrs"  ■>  tbtt 
annalist  calls  him,  dit:d  at  Amiens  in  ti6a, 
and  he  also  chose  to  be  buried  at 
Thornton  that  his  body  might  lie  U  ^ 
mother's  feet.  His  heart  he  left  lo  the 
Convent  at  Meau\,  to  be  placed  nvar  Kf 
daughter  who  had  been  buried  there  m 
the  presbytery. 

Thornton  was  fnundi-d  as  a  Pnarf  tor 
Black  Canons— a  slrici  ,\uguslinian  order 
of  Presbyters— and  clirks  preparing  for  ti»C 
ministry,  organised  by  St.  Augustine  in  395, 
but  not  constituted  an  Order  till  1061, 
by  Pope  Alexander  II.  Introduced  bom 
Normandy  by  Lanfranc,  the  Order  seemi 
to  have  flourished  on  English  soil,  for  at 
the  Dissolution  the  Black  Canons  possessed 
175  monastic  establishments.  A  kinsnua 
of  William  le  Gros  was  Prior  of  Kirkham, 
in  Yorkshire,  an  earlier  foundation  beltM^- 
ing  to  the  same  Order,  and  he  installed 
twelve  of  his  canons  at  Thornton  to  form 
the  new  community,  making  one  of  thdr 
number  the  first  prior. 

A  hard,  stem  life  Ihey  led,  in  those 
early  days.  Roused  from  sleep  for  a  Imig 
midnight  service,  they  had  again  to 
assemble  in  the  chapel  before  daybreak. 
Prai'er  being  ended,  they  went  out  into  tbe 
misty  dawn  to  work  in  field  or  garden  until 
n(x)n,  with  one  short  interval  for  more 
chanting  and  praj'er,  followed  by  a  frugal 
meal,  at  which  wine  was  allowed  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  and  of  which  they 
partook  in  utter  silence.  From  noon  tiU 
three  o'clock  ihey  were  permitted  to  read, 
and  from  that  hour  till  dusk  more  manual 
labour.     Such  was  the  daily  routine.      We 
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can  picture  them  on  the  level  Lincolnshire 
fields,  dressed  in  their  ion^  black  cassiH-ks 
and  while  rochets,  wearing  the  S'lu^ire  caps 
and  long  beards  which  ilistinguished  them 
from  monks  of  the  same  onler.  As  an 
outer  garment  they  wore  a  black  cloal;  or 

As  rich  endowments  flowed  in,  the 
Abbots  of  Thomton  seem  to  have  dejwrted 
from  this  simplicity  of  life,  for  in  i.V)^  we 
find  that  Thomas  de  Gretham,  the  four- 
teenth Abbot,  was  dL-jxised  for  cimtluct  so 
reprehensible  that  the  two  leaves  of  the 
chronicle  on  which  it  is  recorded  have  l>cen 
torn  out,  and  a  foot-note  explains  that  this 
was  done  to  prevent  scandal  to  the  Chuah. 
It  was  this  Thomas  de  Gretham,  who,  in 
1380,  obtained  permission  from  Richard  II. 
10  build  the  great  fortilied  gate-h<tuse.  The 
position  of  the  Abbey  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber  prolubly  made  it  advisable  to 
have  a  pbce  of  refuge  in  case  of  invasion. 
And  so  they  built  this  lordly  castle,  with  its 
nx  embattled  turrets,  and  rich  Gothic 
ornament,  which  also  ser\-ed  as  a  residence 
fw  the  Abbot. 


In  1443  the  annalist  makes  this  sinister 
entr)-  re^'a  ruling  Thomas  Multon,  the 
eighteenth  AblxJt.  "  He  hath  no  obit  as 
the  other  Abl>ots  have,  and  the  [dace  of  his 
burial  has  not  been  found."'  Kut  Siukelej', 
who  visited  the  ruins  in  1722,  gives  us  in- 
formation which  sheds  a  somewhat  gliustly 
light  on  this  subject.  He  tells  us  that,  in 
taking  down  an  old  wall  in  the  Abl>ey,  a 
human  skeleton  was  found  immured  with  a 
table,  book, and  candlestick.  Tradition  has 
always  asserted  that  one  of  the  Abbots 
underwent  this  dread  penaltv,  hut  whether 
it  was  meted  out  to  Thimias  de  (Jretham  or 
Walter  Multon  has  not  been  ascertained. 

From  this  dark  picture  it  is  a  relief  to 
turn  to  a  m<ire  genial  asjiect  of  life  at  St. 
Mary  of  Th<imii)n.  In  1517  the  Abl>ol, 
Thcmias  Hutlerwick,  obtained  a  bull,  em- 
powering him  and  his  successors  lo  wear 
the  mitre,  and  all  the  other  ornaments  [ilt- 
taining  to  his  office.  He  furnished  the 
gut's!  rooms  with  Ik^Is  that  liad  hanging 
curtains,  bought  an  organ,  and  gave  to  the 
persons  who  presided  in  the  choir  a 
roasted  pig  t)n  Sunday  for  dtntter.    "Yck 
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which,   and  other  good   works,"    says   the 
annalist,    "God  rest  his  soul." 

U't:  noiv  come  to  the  days  of  the  last 
Abbot,  Edmond  Solheby.  He  it  was  who 
held  the  crc)7.ier  when  Henry  VIH.  and  his 
Queen,  Catherine  Howard,  visited  Thorn- 
ton Abbey  in  1546,  and  the  Abbot  and  his 
Canons  swept  out  through  the  great  gate- 
way to  meet  the  royal  guests.  Henr)'  was 
returning  from  his  prioress  in  the  north, 
undertaken  with  the  object  of  meeting  at 
York,  in  the  middle  of  Septenil>er,  his 
young  nephew.  King  James  V.  of  Scotland. 
This  meeting  was  prevented  by  Cardinal 
Beaton^a  step  whicli  led  to  the  disasters 


cattle  Were  distrained  1  grtiuntl  colM 

Calwydgf  .Siiiff  for  his  j  of  pavinen  ol 
rent,"  an  interesting  tleerec,  coming  (ioBi 
a  king  at  that  moment  cnltruUtitlg  Hit 
benefits  tl)at  wnuld  accrue  tu  him  thRiq||^ 
the  confiscation  of  the  weaJlli  belongiliif  tti 
the  Abbey,  On  the  return  of  thr  Com 
from  this  ro>'al  progress  the  iiiipeiiohrpeM 
of  Catherine  Howard  look  plai.-c.  and  tame 
of  the  iiiivikeds  aitributed  lu  lier  weie 
assigned  m  her  slay  in  1  .incolnshire'- 
At  ihf  close  of  the  same  ytuir  iKc  Al)be)r 
of  Thornton  was  dissolved.  lis  OmS  it 
twenty-one  servants  was  di»niis.s<il,  MnOHg 
them  a  larderer  and  pomgv-r,  a  masivr  t 


that  overwhelmed  Scotland  in  the  following 
year.  'I"he  tragic  defeat  of  Solway  Moss, 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  the  death  of 
the  broken-hearted  king,  to  whom,  in  his 
last  dark  hours,  the  news  of  the  birth  of  his 
little  daughter,  Marie  Stuart,  came  only  as 
a  harbinger  of  further  w<x'.  "  //  ctt/nt  ii'i'fA 
a  lass,  v'ilh  a  lass  it  will ro." 

On  their  return  journey,  Henry  and  his 
queen  crossed  the  Humber  at  Harrow,  on 
October  5th,  and  spent  some  days  at 
Thornton  Abbey.  At  a  ('abinet  Council 
held  here  on  October  8th  we  find  it 
decreed — in  answer  to  a  |«etition  presented 
to  Henry  two  days  previously  -  "  that  Sir 
Ralph  Longford  should,  before  .Ml  Hallow 
Tide,    recomjxinse  the   poor    man    whose 


with  three  hovs,  two  swineherds,  a  keeper 
of  <tucks  antl  wildf»)wl,  a  curer  of  herrings, 
and  the  sulvcel hirer's  boy.  The  mere 
names  give  a  glim[»se  of  monastic  life  in  the 
'ruil<)r  I'eriixi.  The  Abbot  was  granted  a 
jjension  of  ^S  a  year,  and  each  of  the  ux 
("anons  received  one  of  j£,\  13s.  4d. 
Henry  was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  His 
magnificent  rece|)tiim  at  'l"homton,  for  he 
left  the  greater  ivmi<m  of  the  lands  to 
endow  a  college,  which  in  its  turn  was 
dissolved  twelve  years  later. 

In  1549  the  Ahlxiy  was  leased  to  the 
Itishop  of  Lincoln  ;  afterwards  to  his  son, 
anil  then  jias^e  1  by  sale  from  one  family 
to  another,  till,  in  1816,  it  l>ecame  the 
pro[M.rty    of    the    Varborough    family,    to 
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whom  it  still  belongs.  Recently  Ixttd 
Varburough  has  had  the  ruins  fenced  in. 
A  caretaker's  cottage,  carefully  clesif,'ncd  lo 
hamionise  as  far  as  possible  wiih  the 
architecture  of  the  gate-house,  hxs  been 
crccteti  in  the  courtyard  where  the  granary, 
store-house,  and  brew-house  of  the  Abliey 
formerly  stood ;  and  he  has  generously 
thrown  open  to  the  public  the  gate-house 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey. 

No  restorations  disfigure  the  beautiful  old 
building,  but  since  1816  it  has  been  re- 
roofed  in  a  skillfully  unobtrusive  manner, 
and  most  carefully  |>resen'ed.  In  the 
course  of  recent  impro\emenls  a  relic  of 
the  visit  of  Henrj'  VIII.  to  Thornton  was 
dug  up,  in  the  sha[»e  of  a  small  silver  coin 
bearing  that  king's  inuige  and  sujierscrij)- 
tion,  and  the  two  keys  that  show  it  had 
been  struck  at  York, 

In  cleaning  out  the  creek  at  Thomtiin,  a 
bronze  medal  of  Pope  Innocent  .XH.  v.as 
found  by  one  of  the  labourers. 


Finding  myself  in  Lincolnshire  last  year 
in  the  late  autumn,  I  re-visited  Thornton. 


In  one  of  his  man-ellous  word-pictures  of 
his  nati\e  country  that  he  loved  so  well, 
Tennyson  has  described  the  landscajK',  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  gate-house  stands, 
exactly  as  it  li«)ked  that  afternoon. 

■■....  A  full.fcl  river  wmdint;  slow 
By  heriU  ujiim  .in  cndle-i?  plain. 

The  r.iEiieJ  rims  of  thunilir  lirinjiiiDB  low, 
W'ilh  sliadow.streakii  01  rain." 

And  no  more  harmonious  setting  could 
be  found  for  this  majestic  gate-house,  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  the  Abbey  to  which 
it  formed  the  entrance  being  almost  oblite- 
rated from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  old 
inm-studded  doors  moved  creakily  on  their 
massive  hinges,  and  a  group  of  aged  elm 
trees,  clustering  round  the  hoary  walls, 
swayed  and  nmttered  mournfully  in  the 
melancholy  west  wind. 

In  "Thornton  Abl>cy, 
in  1838  we  find  the  fii|jt)v 
the  gateway  as  it  looked 
g!or>-: 

••  Meanwhile  the  Knight  and  all  h'a  t 

Iiugwct  the  Abbcy'n  aulely  gale. 

Coniplele  with  all  that  should  belong 

To  military  fortreiis  HrofiK- 


IKiem  wnlten 
■  description  of 
the  da4s  of  its 
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He  views  the  iron-studded  doors, 
The  vaulted  roof,  and  corridors, 
And  turrets  through  whose  pierced  walls 
Machiolate,  the  weight  might  fall 
Of  scalding  streams  of  molten  lead 
Upon  besiegers*  fated  head. 
Now  passing  up  the  newel  stairs, 
To  a  large  chamber  he  repairs, 
In  whose  fair  bay  of  painted  glass 
The  priest  to  workmen  said  the  mass; 
A  numerous  troop,  whose  skilful  toil 
Had  Imished  now  the  stately  pile." 

The  gate-house  is  built  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  brickwork,  not  Roman, 
to  be  seen  in  England.  Four  octagonal 
turrets  divide  the  west  front  into  three 
compartments,  filled  with  five  niches,  three 
in  the  centre  division  and  one  on  each 
side.  The  niches  are  double  storied,  with 
very  rich  canopies,  and  were  originally 
filled  with  ten  statues,  only  six  of  which 
remain. 

The  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
occupy  the  three  central  upper  niches,  the 
middle  figure  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  the  Virgin,  who  occupies  the  centre 
niche  on  the  lower  stage.  On  her  right  is 
St.  John  the  Baptist  with  the  lamb,  on  her 
left  the  figure  of  a  bishop,  probably  St. 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
from  whom  the  order  took  its  name. 
Where  the  turrets  flank  the  central  arch- 
way, they  are  ornamented  with  brackets 
supported  by  crouching  figures,  and  sur- 
mounted with  beautifully  wrought  canopies. 
The  facade  is  extended  on  each  side  by  a 
flanking  wall,  ending  in  a  round  turret. 
All  the  six  turrets  were  formerly  crowned 
with  battlements.  The  barbican  in  front 
of  the  gate-house  is  a  more  recent  addi- 
tion, and  was  probably  built  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  we  pass  under  the  central  archway, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  blank  arches,  and 
ornamented  with  very  graceful  hanging 
foliations,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  details  of  the  gate-house — its 
wonderful  vaulting.  The  mouldings  of  the 
ribs  intersect,  a  very  rare  feature  in  English 
Gothic  j  I  have  seen  it  only  in  York  and 
Beverley  Minsters,  though  it  is  frequently 


found  in  German  vaulting.  The  car\'ing 
of  the  corbels  and  bosses  is  especially  bold 
and  spirited. 

The  East  Front  is  divided  into  similar 
compartments,  but  instead  of  canopied 
niches,  they  contain  two  lovely  windows — 
that  in  the  lower  stage  being  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  oriels  in  exist- 
ence. The  upper  mullioned  window, 
under  its  low  four-centred  arch,  is  also  a 
thing  of  great  beauty. 

A  newel  staircase,  with  most  delicately 
sculptured  roof,  leads  to  the  large  hospitium^ 
or  "guesten  hall."  Above  this  hall  was 
another  large  room,  probably  the  armoury, 
but  the  floor  between  has  disappeared,  and 
the  lower  hall  is  open  to  the  roof.  The 
walls  of  the  Gate-house  are  nearly  six  feet 
thick,  and  many  mural  chambers  and  pas- 
sages, and  small  turret-rooms,  surround  the 
two  large  central  halls.  The  "guesten  hair' 
is  lighted  by  the  oriel  window  already 
mentioned.  The  piscina  and  aumbrey  in 
the  bay  show  that  this  beautiful  window, 
facing  the  rising  sun,  was  used  as  an 
oratory;  and  here  an  early  mass  was 
always  celebrated  before  the  departure  of 
travellers. 

With  this  tender  light  on  the  old 
monastic  life  of  England,  in  the  days 
when,  in  many  instances,  "  The  property 
of  the  Church  was  the  heritage  of  the 
poor,  and  the  abbot's  crozier  was  a  more 
ready  protection  of  the  oppressed  than 
the  sword  of  the  baron,  or  the  tongue  of 
the  courtier,"  I  close  these  memories  of 
Thornton  Abbey  and  its  magnificent 
Gate-house. 
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PART   I 

*•  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  >uii 
Or  I  he  furious  n\  inter's  raj^es  ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  ta^k  hast  done, 
i  Ionic  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  \vaj;es.'' 

THE  words  broke  with  a  sol)l)ing 
breath,  and  Sir  Richard  Hurrell, 
who  had  drawn  rein  to  hearken,  turned 
in  his  saddle  to  see  whence  such  sounds 
could  come. 

"Fear  no  more '* 

Again  that  stifled  sob,  and  the  voice 
died  cjuite  away.  There  was  no  human 
form  to  be  seen  on  all  the  lonely  sweep 
of  moorland,  and  Sir  Richard,  listening 
in  the  deep  silence,  felt  a  sudden  fear 
strike  chill  on  him.  A  moment  he 
waited,  not  stirring,  while  the  wind 
caught  at  his  crimstjn  scarf  and  blew 
back  his  floating  hair ;  then  his  impatient 
horse,  pawing  sharply  on  the  stones  of 
the  jKith,  aroused  him. 

*'  Tush  ! "  he  muttered,  ''  A  ghost  would 
scarce  lament  in  Will  Shakspeare's  words ; 
but  I  will  search  out  the  secret,  and  that 
speedily." 

Dismounting,  he  flung  his  bridle  rein 
over  the  branch  of  a  gnarled  and 
stunted  oak,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  tangled  growth  fringing  the  bridle 
track.  After  he  had  thus  broken  a  path 
for.  some  three  i)aces,  the  breast  high 
bracken  and  bramble  ceased  suddenly 
and  a  clear  space  opened  before  him. 
A  single  grey  boulder  rose  gaunt  and 
bare  in  the  midst,  and  beside  it  knelt 
a  girl,  bowed  over  the  fallen  form  of  a 
man.  It  was  from  her,  doubtless,  had 
come  the  sounds  of  words  and  weei)ing, 
for  the  silent  lips  of  her  companion 
would  assuredly  never  part  again.  Sir 
Richard  advanced  slowly,  and  not  until 
he  was  close  to  her  did  the  girl  hear 
his  footstep;  then  she  half  turned, 
flinging  out  her  arm  as  if  in  protection, 
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across  the  still  thing  no  earthly  power 
could  harm.  So  the  two  fronted  each 
other  for  a  moment.  Then  the  girl 
dro[)ped  her  hand,  and  Sir  Richard, 
who  had  doffed  his  hat  as  one  un- 
wittingly entering  a  holy  place,  drew  a 
step  nearer. 

"May  I  not  hel[)  you,  fair  mistress?'' 
he  questioned.  "  Vou  are  alone,  in  sore 
trouble." 

"  There  is  none  can  help  me,"  she 
answered  sadly. 

"  But  surely,"  he  urged,  *'  surely  you 
would  have  aid  summoned  in  such 
extremity  ?  " 

"  Aid  ?  "  she  repeated  the  word  in  the 
same  dull  tone,  "  What  aiel  can  avail  ? 
He  is  dead  — — "  and  with  that  her  calm 
failed  her.  "  Dead  I "  she  cried,  "  gone 
from  me  I  Since  I  must  be  alone  hence- 
forth, why  need  I  turn  to  others  now  ? 
Had  you  not  come  upon  me,  I  had 
begun  here  now  to  make    ready " 

She  did  not  end  in  words,  but  signed 
to  where,  near  by,  the  outline  of  a  grave 
was  traced  upon  the  sod ;  near  it  lay  a 
rough  and  rusted  spade. 

Sir    Richard    looked    at    her    in  amaze  : 

"Would  you  lay  him  here?"  he 
asked.     *'  It  is  not  hc^ly  ground." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  faced 
him,  a  sudden  fire  in  her  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  l)urn  away  her  tears. 

"  It  is  free,"  she  cried,  "  holier  than 
many  of  your  churches  now.  Would  I 
go  to  yon  Puritans-  — ? "  she  checked 
herself,  "  but  you  are  not  of  these  :  I 
crave  your  pardon,  and  would  you  indeed 
be  helpful  to  me,  then  will  ycju  aid  me 
to  break  this  earth  :  it  is  bitter  labour 
for  a  daughter's  hands." 

"He  was  vour  father?"  and  the  vouth 
looked  down  at  the  dead  man,  seeing  a 
nobly  featured  face,  much  worn,  and 
with  bitter  lines  round  the  mouth,  which 
death  had  not  yet  smoothed  away.     Then 
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he  glanced  at  the  maiden :  she  was 
beautiful,  he  thought,  though  haggard 
with  grief:  there  was  something  quaint 
and  strange  in  her  attire,  though  it  was 
of  sombre  hue.  His  wonder  grew  as  he 
gazed ;  what  manner  of  people  were  these, 
and  how  came  this  man  to  drop  dead 
by  the  way,  uncared  for? 

"  And  you  desire  no  service  ? "  he 
ventured,  after  a  moment. 

"  Only  the  dirge  he  loved  best,"  she 
returned,  "  I  strove  once  to  say  it,  but 
my  voice  failed  me  :  I  am  stronger  now." 

And  very  softly,  yet  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  silence  like  music, 
she  repeated  the  sweet  old  lines.  Sir 
Richard,  standing  a  little  apart,  with 
the  solemn  service  of  his  church  echoing 
in  his  thought,  could  not  but  own  to 
himself  that  these  words,  too,  were  fair 
and  fitting. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  or  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust." 

The  rising  wind  moaned  a  wild  amen, 
and  then  there  was  silence  for  a  space 
on  the  desolate  hillside. 

Few  more  words  passed  between  the 
two  till  after  the  grave  had  been  dug 
and  lined  with  the  yellowing  bracken. 
When  the  earth  was  heaped  above  the 
dead,  and  the  maiden  had  laid  thereon 
some  sprays  of  the  late  wild  honeysuckle 
which  grew  hard  by,  they  rested  for  a 
little  beside  the  great  stone ;  the  one 
wearied  with  his  toil,  the  other  spent  with 
her  grief. 

"  He  loved  those  words  so  well  ? "  asked 
Sir  Richard  at  length,  following  out  his 
own  thought. 

*'  Ay,"  she  answered  softly,  "  he  loved 
the  play — I  am  named  Imogen  because 
of  it." 

"  Mayhap  your  father  was  himself  a 
poet  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  returned,  "  a  player."  She 
caught  his  look  of  wonderment,  and  went 
quickly  on.  *'  Had  he  lived  in  Shaks- 
peare's   day,    the   world   had   known  him ; 


but  now  —  more  and  more  have  ye 
banished  all  fair  things  from  life.  When 
the  King  left  London,  yon  sour  fanatics 
reft  the  city  of  all  beauty  and  pagean- 
try. Since  then  we  have  wandered 
homeless,  till  at  length  my  father  turned 
his  steps  hither  —  to  his  own  land  — 
to  die.  Methinks  'twas  partly  grief  and 
wrath  that  slew  him ;  he  wasted  day 
by  day,  and  yet  he  would  not  rest. 
'Twas  ever  his  lament  that  I  was  not 
a  son  to  learn  his  art  of  him ;  *  for 
then  I  should  not  wholly  perish,'  he 
said.  When  we  came  to  this  place 
he  could  scarce  walk.  I  won  him  to 
rest  by  this  stone,  but  he  was  strange 
and  fevered.  He  saw  yon  rusted  spade — 
some  peasant,  belike,  had  left  it  here 
when  called  to  the  war,  *  And  that,'  he 
said,  '  will  serve  for  my  grave,'  and 
would  strive  to  draw  himself  the  line. 
But  when  he  saw  I  wept  he  comforted 
me  :  *  Nay,  child,  nay,  who  would  weep 
for   a    dream  ?   and    what   are   we   more  ? 

such   stuff  as   dreams '  and  his  voice 

ceased,  for  he  was  very  weak.  So  we 
abode  for  some  two  hours,  and  I 
brought  him  water  from  yonder  brook. 
Then  on  a  sudden  he  drew  down  my 
head  and  kissed  me.  *  To  die,'  he 
whispered,  *  to  die — to  sleep ' — and 
therewith — indeed — he  slept." 

"  At  least  he  did  desire  to  rest," 
murmured  Richard,  longing  to  give 
some  comfort,  yet  feeling  strangely 
powerless. 

"'Tis  of  that  I  strive  to  think,"  she 
answered,  with  a  grateful  glance.  "  The 
world  has  grown  bitter  to  him,  empty 
of  all  joy ;  *  'Tis  a  time  of  darkness,'  he 
would  say,  *and  when  men  will  so 
distort  themselves  I  marvel  not  they 
will  that  none  shall  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  them.'  Yet  he  deemed  ever  that  a 
fairer  day  should  come,  and  the  sun  of 
majesty  make  full  summer  again  for 
England.  Methinks,  had  I  been  a  son, 
he  would  have  been  content,  thinking 
all  might  come  to  me  which  he  had 
missed.  *  Poor  wench,'  he  would  sigh, 
'thou  hast  the  true  spirit  fort;  I  might 
have    made   thee    great.'      But    why    is't 


Shi  Malf  tumid,  flinging  nit  Aer  arm  as  if  in  protictien. 
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that  women  should  not  play  ? "  and 
Imogen  turned  on  Sir  Richard  with 
sudden  passion. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  returned  he,  "  I 
had  never  thought  on't ;  but  sure  it  is 
that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  loves  well 
the  masques  at  Court,  wherein  also  her 
ladies  take  part,  no  man  gainsaying  them." 

"  Lo  you  now ! "  cried  the  girl,  half 
starting  up,  "there  is  no  cause  that  it 
should  not  be  so.  'Tis  such  folly  that 
all  Shakspeare's  rare  ladies  —  and  the 
great  Duchess — she  of  Malfi  —  should 
be  played  ever  by  dull-witted  boys  :  what 
should  they  know  of  woman's  love 
and  grief?  Oftentimes,  when  I  watched 
them,  I  could  have  cried  scorn  on  them 
from  my  heart.  I  knew  how  each  move- 
ment should  rightly  go — every  glance  and 
sigh ;  from  my  soul  I  knew  it ;  yet, 
while  they  mouthed  and  strutted,  'twas 
for  me  to  sit  silent  and  feel  it  all 
within  me  like  a  fire.  Truly,  my  father 
had  not  all  the  grief." 

"  They  are  rare  plays,"  said  Richard ; 
"Shakspeare  is  our  King's  best-loved 
writer.  'Tis  cruel  folly  that  these 
Puritans  should  desire  to  exile  him  from 
among  us,  for  his  words   be  right  noble." 

"  Methinks  I  know  them  well  nigh 
all,"  said  Imogen  sofdy,  "  and  the  men 
and  women  he  wrought  have  been  my 
friends  all  my  days ;  I  have  loved  and 
grieved    with    them.     Life    is    the    better 

for  such  writing,  and  death "  her  voice 

broke  for  a  moment,  "  death  is  nobler. 
Mind  you  how  Egypt's  Queen  passed  out 
of  life :  died  she  not  royally  ?  '  I  am 
fire  and  air.'" 

As  the  girl  spoke  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  stood  quivering,  rapt,  her 
beautiful  face  all  alight  with  the  passion 
to  which  her  voice  gave  utterance. 
Across  Sir  Richard's  mind,  as  he 
watched  her,  flashed  the  thought  that  for 
this  strange,  wild,  beautiful  creature  a 
man  might  perchance  be  content  to  lose 
the  little  kingdom  that  was  his.  And 
yet — and  as  though  before  his  very  eyes 
there  passed  another  face,  sweet  and 
(air  and  grave ;  he  smiled  after  it  as'  it 
vanished. 


The  fire  died  in  a  moment  from 
Imogen's  eyes,  and  she  flung  herself 
prone  on  the  short,  thick  grass. 

"  I  forget,"  she  moaned,  "  I  forget ; 
all  is  over  and  my  father  dead.  The 
Puritans  have  had  their  will." 

Sir  Richard  waited  till  her  grief  was 
somewhat  stilled,  then  he  touched  her 
arm  gently. 

"  It  waxes  late,"  he  said,  "  and  we 
are  far  from  any  dwelling;  let  me  seek 
\'ou  some  shelter  for  the  night." 

"  I  cannot  leave  him  yet,"  she 
pleaded ;  then  she  shuddered,  looking 
across  the  narrow  gorge  to  a  high  surge 
of  the  moor,  purple  and  gold  in  the 
westering  light.  "  Folk  say,"  she  whisp- 
pered,  "  that  evil  things  haunt  the  waste 
moorland  places." 

"  I  have  never  seen  aught  of  them," 
he  answered,    "  and  I  am  of  these  parts.'' 

"  You  dwell  near  by  ? "  she  said 
musingly,  "and  now  you  ride  to  fight  for 
the  King?" 

"  You  have  sharp  eyes  and  a  keen 
wit,"  he  rejoined,  smiling ;  "  yes,  I  ride 
to  fight  for  the  King.  My  father's 
brother,  Ralph  Hurrell,  led  forth  all  the 
men  we  could  raise  when  first  the 
Standard  was  set  up;  but  not  long  agone 
he  came  home  to  us,  having  gotten  a 
shrewd  blow  yonder  at  Stratton.  Then, 
for  it  seemed  grievous  to  him  that  none 
of  our  house  was  under  arms  for  the 
King,  he  won  leave  of  my  mother  (who 
has  no  child  save  me)  that  I  might  go 
in  his  stead.  But  I  choose  to  join  his 
Majesty's  own  army,  not  enduring  to 
abide  in  these  parts,  and  fight,  mayhap, 
beside  the  wild  Comishmen  against  mine 
own  Devon  folk.  How  came  you  to 
read  the  truth?" 

"  Nay,  but  I  read  more,"  said 
Imogen ;  "  methinks,  though  you  go  to 
draw  the  sword  for  the  King,  you  go 
not  with  so  fierce  a  heart  as  I  should 
bear  were  I  a  man  set  against  these 
rebels  and  fanatics.  Pardon  me  if  I 
speak  amiss  ;  but  is  it  not  even  so  ?  " 

"  Even  so,"  assented  Sir  Richard,  a 
sudden  gravity  in  his  voice  and  mien. 
"I    do    confess    that    my    heart    is   often 
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weighed  down  with  a  fear  lest  the 
right  be  not  wholly  ujx)n  our  side.  Ah, 
'tis  more  than  a  fear,  'tis  well-nigh  a 
certainty." 

"A  certainty?"  echoed  Imogen,  re- 
garding him  with  wondering  eyes. 

Sir  Richard  began  pacing  up  and 
do>*T»  the  short  grass  with  a  restless  look, 
and  when  he  spoke  'twas  as  one 
rehearsing  a  well-known  argument. 

"  Tis,  alas,  not  to  be  doubted  that 
much  of  ill  and  injustice  hath  been 
wrought  in  the  King's  name,  albeit  I 
would  fain  hope  his  Majesty  knows  but 
little  thereof;  yet  instead  of  stri\ing  to 
remedy  these  evils,  he  hath  drawn  the 
sword  upon  his  people.  I  would  'twere 
otherwise  ! " 

"  But  you  fight  for  him  ;  you  are  on 
his  side ! "  cried  the  girl  eagerly. 

"  I  fight  for  him,  yes ;  my  house  hath 
been  ever  loyal  to  the  Crown  ;  neither 
can  I  think  it  would  bring  aught  save 
misery  to  England  to  have  her  ancient 
order  overthrown.  Now  that  the  King 
is  in  need  and  peril,  'tis  no  time  to 
think  on  his  errors  :  my  poor  sword  and 
life  are  his.  Yet  those  on  the  other  side 
— nay,  frown  not,  fair  Imogen,  I  mean 
not  such  sour  fanatics  as  would  overthrow 
our  churches  with  our  play-houses,  but 
those  brave  men  who  seek  but  justice 
and  freedom — I  cannot  find  it  in  mv 
heart  to  hate  them.  Truly  'tis  a  sore 
strait,  and  my  soul  is  oftentimes  rent 
with  unavailing  pity." 

He  fell  silent,  a  troubled  look  in  his 
grave,  grey  eyes;  but  Imogen  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  fixed  an  eager 
glance  on  him,  as  though  she  would 
have  flashed  the  fire  of  her  spirit  into 
his. 

"  Take  it  not  so,"  she  urged ;  "  be 
glad  you  can  fight  for  the  Cause ;  be 
glad  of  your  sword  and  your  strength  ! 
Those  that  be  against  you  would  deface 
all  goodliness  and  kingship;  they  would 
leave  naught  of  this  brave  England,  save 
gaps  and  heaps  of  ruin.  W'ould  I  were 
a    man    for    this    quarrel — ay,    to    fight 

beside  you,  and  fall  perchance "    She 

ceased    suddenly,    in   a   confusion    which 


Sir  Richard  did  not  understand;  then 
she  spoke  again,  very  softly  and  sadly. 
"  \\q  must  part  now :  I  have  no  words 
for  all  that  I  would  say ;  he  would  thank 
you,"  and  she  signed  towards  the  grave. 

"  It  is  little  I  have  done,"  returned  Sir 
Richard,  "  but  now,  I  pray  you,  tell  me 
this  :  have  you  a  home  whither  you   may 

go?" 

She  shook  her  head  mutely,  and  Sir 
Richard  gazed  at  her  in  dismay :  her 
youth  and  womanhood  stirred  all  the 
chivalry  within  him,  and  she  was  ver}' 
beautiful.  He  spoke  at  length,  somewhat 
slowly,  "We  dwell  not  much  over  a 
score  of  miles  from  here;  Hurrell  Hall, 
'tis  close  on  Thomleigh,"  he  paused 
a  moment  debating  some  question  with 
himself.  "  There  is  a  shepherd's  hut 
less  than  a  mile  away — yonder,  where 
you  may  rest  the  night ;  then — Imogen, 
let  me  take  you  to  my  home."  The 
last  words  came  from  him  abruptly,  and 
Imogen  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  in 
silence ;  there  was  a  look  in  them 
which  he  could  not  read,  but  it  awed 
him.  "  My  mother  will  welcome  you," 
he  said,  the  more  firmly  for  some  inner 
doubt,  "  I  will  tell  her  your  story  and 
she  will  love  you,  she  and — my  cousin 
Maud.'  NN'ithout  his  will  or  knowledge 
his  voice  lingered  tenderly  over  the  name, 
as  there  rose  again  before  him  the  vision 
of  his  gentle,  gold-haired  cousin,  seated 
at  her  broidery  frame,  or  spinning  wheel, 
praying,  perchance,  for  him. 

He  looked  towards  Imogen ;  all  the 
light  and  life,  all  the  strange  secret 
tumult  which  had  thrilled  through  her  a 
moment  since,  were  gone ;  she  leaned 
back  against  the  grey  rock,  her  ever)- 
line  pathetic  with  weariness  ;  but  she  met 
his  gaze  steadfastly  enough. 

"  It  may  not  be,  true  knight,"  .she  said, 
"  I  must  abide  by  my  life ;  no  place  is 
made  for  me  in  any  home.  I  shall  be 
safe— I  have  yet  some  gold  i)ieces  and, 
hidden  here,  a  dagger.  Nay,  tempt  me 
not  I "  she  cried,  with  a  note  of  tears  in 
her  voice. 

"Then  we  shall  not  meet  again?"  said 
Sir  Riclurd  gravely. 
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"  Nay,  but  we  shall  assuredly  meet 
again,"  she  answered  passionately;  "then, 
perchance,  it  may  be  given  to  me  to 
show  my  thanks — speak  them  I  could 
not,  though  I  should  call  down  all  the 
blessings  of  heaven  to  circle  you  round 
about.  Now  farewell !  Go  on  your  way ; 
I  will  kneel  here  by  his  grave  yet  a 
moment  ere  I  seek  that  whereof  you  told 
me.  Farewell ! "  and  with  one  of  her 
sudden  movements,  she  caught  his  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

Moved  almost  to  tears,  Sir  Richard 
bent  over  her. 

"What  will  thy  life  be,  Imogen?" 

She  gave  him  a  wild,  sweet  smile  : 

"  Grieve  not  for  me ;  perchance  there 
is  yet  left  some  *  bright  particular  star,' 
even  for  me  ;  I  will  follow  it." 

"  Remember  my  name,  Richard  Hurrell, 
shouldest  thou  need  my  aid.  Thou  wilt 
not  forget  ?, " 

"  Forget ! "  she  answered  him,  with 
one  glance,  then  moved  away  to  the 
grave,  whither  he  dared  not  follow  her. 
Looking  back  more  than  once,  he  saw 
the  slight,  lonely  figure  kneeling  there. 

The  shadows  gathered  about  the 
desolate  place  though  the  red  sun  still 
touched  the  highest  crests  with  crimson. 
The  voice  of  the  stream  rose  up  to  meet 
the  cry  of  the  wind  : 

"P'ear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Or  the  furious  winter's  rages — " 


PART   II 

The  19th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
September,  in  the  year  1643,  the  heights 
round  Newbury,  even  as  the  town  itself, 
were  thronged  with  armed  men. 

Sir  Richard  Hurrell,  riding  slowly  in  as 
the  twilight  fell,  found  himself  bewildered 
by  the  tumult :  soldiers'  songs  echoing 
from  all  sides  were  broken  by  the  sharp 
crash  of  oaths,  and  mingled  with  the 
rattle  of  arms,  and  the  beat  of  martial 
footsteps.  After  supping  scantily  at  an 
inn  where  he  could  not  find  even  a  loft 
to  rest  in.  Sir  Richard  wandered  forth  into 
tne   stirring   town.      A   battle,   he    heard, 


was  awaited,  and  all  was  haste  and 
eagerness.  The  new-comer  could  find  no 
officer  of  note  with  whom  to  seek  enrol- 
ment. Some  were  in  council  with  the 
King  and  Prince  Rupert  (who  were  at 
variance,  men  whispered,  concerning  the 
morrow's  movements)  ;  others  were  in- 
specting their  men ;  yet  others  drinking 
confusion  to  the  approaching  foe.  Filled 
with  unrest  and  excitement,  Sir  Richard 
called  for  his  horse,  and  passing  through 
one  of  the  gates  made  for  a  line  of  fires 
some  distance  from  the  town.  Challenged 
twice  or  thrice,  he  still  held  on,  a  thrill 
in  every  nerve,  and  longing  only  for 
action.  Reaching  at  length  his  goal,  he 
found  a  row  of  watch-fires  and  what 
seemed  to  his  unwonted  eye  a  host  of 
men  couched  around  and  near  them. 
Dismounting,  he  drew  cautiously  nearer; 
all  was  as  still  near  those  groups  of  wearied 
men  as  it  had  been  tumultuous  in  the 
town,  and  his  mood  changed  as  he 
gazed.  They  were  on  a  heathy  stretch, 
where  the  light  of  the  fires  died  away, 
uncertain  and  ineffectual  in  the  gloom. 
Here  and  there  the  flames  were  glinted 
back  by  corselet  or  musket  barrel,  or 
their  glow  lit  up  a  face  with  sudden 
clearness,  or,  mayhap,  singled  out  a  hand 
flung  forth  open  and  lax  with  sfeep — it 
might  have  been  death.  Sir  Richard* 
looking  on  the  sleeping  forms,  could  not 
but  think  how  they  might  lie  on  the 
morrow,  huddled  and  lifeless  in  the 
swathe  of  battle.  A  sigh  broke  from 
him. 

"  A  sorry  night  for  England  !  "  he 
muttered;  then  he  started,  for  a  voice 
behind  him  asked  abruptly : 

"Who  is  it  speaks  in  this  wise?  Me- 
thought  all  were  mad  for  battle  ?  " 

Turning,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  no 
great  grace  of  bearing :  the  face,  as  he 
saw  it  by  the  flickering  light,  was  not 
comely,  and  much  lined  and  worn;  yet 
in  the  sad  eyes  was  that  which  held  the 
youth's  gaze  and  forced  him  to  answer 
with  instinctive  reverence : 

"  I,  too,  might  be  mad  for  battle, 
were  it  with   any  save  mine  own  race :    I 
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love  not  the  thought  of  slaying  or  being 
slain  by  Englishmen.  Methinks  I  would 
not  shun  war  with  all  the  world  beside 
were  we  at  peace  among  ourselves." 

"  Ay,  peace ! "  echoed  the  stranger, 
with  a  bitter  sigh. 

"  For  myself,"  continued  the  youth,  "  I 
am  Sir  Richard  Hurrell,  at  your  service. 
I  reached  Newbury  but  this  night,  and 
seek  me  a  place  for  the  battle  which  all 
men  foretell." 

"A  battle  there  will  assuredly  be," 
rejoined  his  companion,  "and  'tis  most 
like  some  part  of  His  Majesty's  troops 
will  take  possession  of  this  very  heath. 
Essex  is  yonder  on  Bigg's  Hill,  I  hear, 
better  placed  than  I  could  wish :  you 
might  do  worse,  an'  you  shun  not  the 
strangeness  and  the  night  chill,  then 
wrap  yourself  in  your  mantle  and  bide  by 
one  of  the  fires." 

"  That  I  will  gladly  do,"  cried  Richard, 
"I  have  no  desire  to  enter  Newbury 
again  this  night,  even  could  I  find 
quarters." 

"But  you  must  have  a  ^paddce,'  a 
horse-boy,  to  make  a  fire  here  apart  and 
look  to  your  steed." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  slim  lad  stc'[)pcd 
out  of  the  shadows  and  offered  his 
services.  He  spoke  with  a  shyness  that 
seemed  half  sullen,  and  with  the  broad 
Devonshire  accent.  The  elder  man 
glanced  keenly  at  him,  and  turned  to  Sir 
Richard. 

"Will  you  trust  him?" 

"Oh,  assuredly,"  answered  Ri(^hard,  in 
whose  ears  the  uncouth  speech  had  a 
friendly  ring,  "  look  to  him,  good  lad  1 " 
and  he  tossed  him  the  reins  of  his  horse. 

"So  be  it,"  said  his  companion. 
"Now    I    must    to    the    town    again,    for 

some  duties  wait  for  me  yet,  and "  he 

paused,  "  I  must  prepare  myself  for  the 
morrow  as  for  a  festival ;  methinks  'tis 
like  to  prove  one  for  me.  If  you  are 
here  at  daybreak  when  the  men  muster, 
I  will  strive  to  get  you  a  place  in  Biron's 
regiment.  I  ride  there  myself  as  a 
volunteer.  Tis  like  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  fighting — will  that  content  you  ?  " 

"Ay,  naught  better,"  cried  Richard,  all 


aglow,     "where     you     ride    there    will    I 
follow." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  stranger  kindly, 
laying  a  hand  on  the  youth's  shoulder, 
"  you  will  do  your  part,  I  doubt  not ; 
yet  I  would  not,  to-morrow,  that  you 
should  follow  me — all  the  way."  He 
accented  the  last  words  somewhat 
strangely,  Richard  thought,  but  the  next 
moment  he  added  with  a  smile :  "  But 
you  will  scarce  know  how  to  seek  me 
out  and  hold  me  to  my  word.  Ask  for 
the  Viscount  Falkland,  and  you  will  find 


me. 


?) 


He  was  gone  ere  the  astonished  youth 
could  answer.  Lord  Falkland !  a  name 
dear  to  every  patriot,  of  whatever  party. 
Richard  repeated  it  with  that  pride  and 
joy  which  young  hearts  feel  in  reverence. 
He  slept  .  before  long,  by  the  fire  which 
his  busy  little  servitor  had  built  for  him; 
but  his  dreams  caught  him  away  from 
Newbury  and  the  coming  fight,  even 
from  his  new  found  hero.  Lord  Falkland, 
back  to  the  player's  lonely  grave  on  the 
far-off  moor.  Through  his  sleep  sounded 
Imogen's  voice  in  words  she  had  never 
spoken,  and  once  he  stirred  and  half 
woke,  with  the  feeling  he  must  look  up 
and  behold  her  face. 

He  could  never  remember  the  next 
morning  save  as  a  vague  whirl  of  sound 
and  motion.  'Twas  not  that  he  was 
not  keenly  alive  to  all  at  the  time,  but 
what  came  thereafter  blurred  all  his 
memory.  Roused  at  day-break,  he 
snatched  at  his  horse's  bridle,  finding  the 
creature  close  beside  him.  The  lad  who 
tended  him  was  gone ;  frightened  away, 
doubtless,  by  some  rough  soldier,  and 
without  reward  for  his  services,  Richard 
thou'rht  anirrilv. 

Dimly  he  recalled  the  ordering  of  the 
troops  ;  he  looked  eagerly  for  a  glimpse 
of  King  Charles,  but  failed  to  win  one. 
For  the  rest,  caught  uj)  in  a  surge  of 
steel,  anu'd  shouts,  commands,  and 
strange  faces,  beaten  hither  and  thither, 
he  sought  half-blindly  for  a  place.  He 
found  Lord  Falkland  at  length,  and  had 
(Mie  smile  from  him  that  he  was  not  like 
to    forget.      Then   he   was   in   the    ranks 
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and  there  came  a  space  of  waiting — hours 
or  minutes,  he  knew  not  ;  but  it  seemed 
the  form  of  the  man  before  him  grew 
into  his  brain.  Afterwards  he  could  see 
the  very  fashion  of  the  broidery  on  his 
scarf — some  woman's  loving  handiwork, 
doubtless. 

Then  the  charge  :  Richard  thought  he 
had  never  known  speed  before — and  a 
sudden  crash.  A  bullet  brought  down 
his  horse,  which,  in  its  agony,  swerved 
wildly,  throwing  him  aside  from  the  line 
of  charge — to  which  chance,  most  like,  he 
owed  his  life.  Staggering  to  his  feet,  giddy 
and  half  blind,  Richard  thought  he  was 
out  of  the  battle  ere  well  in  it,  but  in  a 
moment  came  a  rush  of  some  few  of  the 
enemy's  men,  bearing  him  back  against 
a  hedge.  Glancing  up,  he  saw,  not  far 
away,  a  banner  with  the  device  of  the 
Parliament.  The  five  Bibles  and  words 
"  God  with  us "  seemed  to  dance 
mockingly  before  him ;  all  his  peaceful 
desires  and  misgivings  were  forgotten,  he 
longed  fiercely  to  wrest  some  trophy 
from  the  foe.  As  he  sprang  forward 
again,  a  soldier  of  the  enemy  rushed  on 
him.  Richard  saw  the  face  sharply — 
rugged,  grim-set,  yet  a  right  English 
face — ere  he  thrust  at  it  with  all  his 
might ;  then  the  features  seemed  suddenly 
blotted  out  in  a  red  blur,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  blood  till  the  man  lurched 
forward  and  fell  at  his  feet.  Ere  he 
had  got  breath  from  this  encounter,  a 
mounted  man  spurred  at  him  :  he  dis- 
charged his  pistol,  but  unavailingly ;  saw 
his  enemy's  lifted  in  tuvn,  and  gave 
himself  over  for  lost.  Then  something 
seemed  flung  violently  against  him,  he 
was  borne  backward,  and  knew  no 
more. 

When  Richard  Hurrell  roused  from 
his  swoon,  his  head  still  dizzy  with  the 
sharp  blow  he  had  received,  the  battle 
had  surged  away  from  that  spot,  leaving 
it  strangely  still.  At  the  first  moment 
he  thought  himself  stricken  for  death,  so 
strange  a  weight  was  on  his  heart,  and 
all  his  breast  drenched  with  a  warm 
stream.  But  soon  his  strength  returning, 
he    raised    himself    a    little,    and    found 


another  body  lying  across  his  own :  a 
mere  lad,  it  seemed,  clad  in  rough, 
travel-stained  garments.  Then  he  lifted 
himself  wholly,  freeing  himself  from  this 
strange  and  terrible  burden,  and  looked 
into  the  white  face  stamped,  as  even  his 
unaccustomed  eyes  could  see,  with  the 
seal  of  death.  Beyond  raged  the  battle, 
victory  yet  far  from  either  side,  and  King 
and  Cause  were  in  deadly  peril  and 
sorest  straits.  Close  by,  hidden  only  by 
a  curve  in  the  leafy  hedge,  lay  Lord 
Falkland,  shot  through  the  body,  safe  at 
last  in  the  peace  for  which  he  had 
wearied.  But  of  all  these  things  Sir 
Richard  Hurrell  knew  nothing,  nor  know- 
ing would  he  have  cared;  for  before 
him,  in  her  poor  disguise,  lay  Imogen, 
and  his  heart  divined  the  meaning  of  her 
life  and  of  her  death. 

He  cared  for  her  as  best  he  might, 
stanched  the  deadly  wound,  and  bathed 
her  white  lips  with  strong  waters  taken 
from  a  dead  soldier's  flask.  But  it  was 
not  his  tendings  that  called  her  back 
from  the  borders  of  the  shadow-land,  but 
his  voice,  crying  to  her  passionately. 

At  his  summons  her  dark  eyes  opened 
and  a  glad  smile,  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  on  her  lips  before,  gave  him 
greeting. 

"  Do  not  speak  !  "  he  whispered,  "  nay, 
for  I  see  it  all — unworthy  that  I  am — it 
was  for  me." 

"  I  followed  you,"  she  faltered,  "  'twas 
the  play — mine  own  name — helped  me 
to  the  device ;  but  this  play  hath  another 
ending." 

"  Imogen — dear  heart !  "  no  thought  of 
other  love  could  hold  him  from  the 
righteous  disloyalty  of  that  word. 

She  looked  up  at  him;  her  eyes 
brimmed  with  such  joy  as  he  had  never 
even  conceived. 

"  'Twas  very  sweet,"  she  murmured ; 
then  as  her  hand  touched  the  rough 
cloth  of  her  garment,  "  I>ay  your  cloak 
over  me;  this  is  not  fitting — the  play  is 
ended — ah,  I  am  content  at  last.  Let 
them  bury  me  here,"  she  whispered 
faintly.  "  Keep  my  secret,  and — yes — 
here,    the   hedge-row   flowers    for     me,    I 
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"Pray  yon,   love,   iiuit-mbcr." 
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ever  loved  thent  best.  Is  not  joii  a  wild 
rose?   I  knew  nnt  tliey  bloomed  so  late." 

He  Ijrought  her  the  fragrant  blossom 
and  she  touched  it  gently  like  a  child. 

"  The  eglantine,"  she  said,  "  'tis  in  the 
play,  there  where  Eidcle  dies — but  I  forget 
the  lines^I  am — I  think  I  could  sleep." 

Sii  Richard,  supporting  her,  and  striving 
as  best  he  might  to  master  the  grief  that 
left  him  no  power  for  words,  thought  she 
was  gone ;  but  suddenly  she  opened  her 
eyes: 

"There  is  one  line  I  know  yet,"  she 
said,  "'Pray  you,  love,  remember,' — nay, 
but  that's  not  i'  the  play." 

Again  came  silence.  Then,  with  the 
last  strength  of  the  dying,  she  lifted  her- 
self, her  kindling  eyes  seemed  to  seek  one 


invisible  to  her  companion,  and  she  spoke 
as  though  in  answer  to  a  call. 

"Ay,  father,"  she  cried,  "thy  wench 
balh  played  her  part — and  Imogen — nay 
■ — she  was  called  Fidele." 

The  sun  sank  red  over  Newbury  Field, 
which  needed  not  that  day  its  crimson 
dye.  The  battle  had  surged  and  ebbed 
again,  and  the  kite  light  shone  on  the 
forms  of  the  dead,  as  the  fire  had  shone  on 
the  forms  of  the  sleeping.  The  tumult 
sank  away  into  silence,  and  Imogen  lay 
still  beneatli  the  hedge-flowers,  her  service 
ended. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  san. 
Or  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  tliy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone,   and  la'en  thy  wages." 


A  DiVY  OF  MAY 

By    HENRY    LEE 


UP    with   llie  lark  "  is  a  good  old 
saj-ing,  and  a  man  who  bi'gins 
a   day's   lanihlt:    in    May   at    tliat   hour 
will  see  many  things  which  arc  usually 
h  dden    from  all  but    thu   shepherd    or 
arliest  of  labourers.     Wliether  (lie  say- 
g  is  as  true  as  it  is  pk'asantly  sugyes- 
e  I  leave  to  men  mure  nicely  versed 
n  the  uresscntrals  of  wild  nature.     This 
lark's  nest  is  hard  to  find 
dt  any  hour,  unless  by  chance;  but  the 
q  est  is  less  hard  in  the  early  morning. 
to  know  instinctively  whither 
lio  passes  near  tbeir  haunts  is 
.■atioii,  and  experience  has 
taught    I  he  Ml    that    these 

sterner  business  than 
that  of  their  pursuit.  A 
uian  may,  then,  loiter 
along  Ihe'edge  of  a  field 


in  the  fir^ 
if  his  i\x 


:  keel 


iufficienlly  ap- 


i,w,ll]inLd  de- 
ll tlie  ground, 
le  Uirk  rears 
annual  fami  ly. 
lirds  find  iheir 
fter  once  leav- 
est  is  one  of 
niracles,    since 
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iin  NORi-OLK  ri.ovKR  (or  theck-ksek)  i.avs  its  eggs  in  a  mere 
hollow  of  thk  bark  ground.  the  hen  often  "shams 
lead"  if  surprised  near  her  eggs. 


the  finder  who  has  gone  a  bare  dozen 
steps  will  seldom  be  able  to  return  to  the 
exact  tuft  which  shelters  this  most  tireless 
of  sweet  singers. 

I  have  used  the  I.^rk  for  introduction, 
but  let  us  indeed  steal  a  day  from  the  city 
and  spend  it  with  the  birds  of  May.  This 
day  too  shall  be  hallowed  with  a  pleasant 
land,  a  land  of  meadow  and  wood,  of 
streams  and  of  meres,  but  also  a  land  of 
large  openness,  swelling  commons,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  gaunt  old  fir  set 
high  on  the  tumulus  which  covers  some 
great  departed  warrior  of  old  days,  every- 
where gold  with  the  flower  of  gorse.  The 
farmhouse  where  we  slept  lies   under  the 


edge  of  this  common  land  from  which 
its  own  orchard  was  filched  in  the  days 
of  knavery,  miscalled  enclosures.  The  air 
as  we  move  through  the  patches  of  gold 
is  ali^e  with  the  hidden  song  of  Larks ; 
here  and  there  a  nesting  Plover  screams 
and  tumbles  to  attract  our  attention,  while, 
if  we  have  fortune,  a  shrill  Thick-Knee 
(Norfolk  or  Stone-Plover)  will  momentarily 
display  his  startled  body.  He  stumbles 
haltingly  as  he  nms  until,  assured  in 
spirit  that  foolish  man  is  hired  sufliciently 
far  from  his  home,  he  scuds  away  with  a 
speed  which,  no  less  than  his  dun  pro- 
tective colouring,  baffles  the  most  trained 
of  eyes.     Nor  is  this  guile  of  his  solitary 
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among  the  devices  of  birdland.  I  have 
trodden  on  a  nesting  wild  duck,  and  thougli 
she  had  sat  so  close  that  the  foot  which 
touched  her  must  needs  crush  htr  eggs 
also,  the  poor  thing  flap|)od  on  the  ground, 
feigning  a  broken  wing.  All  the  l'lo\cr 
tribe  use  tike  shams,  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  physical  injury.  Tin;  eonnnonest 
of  all,  the  Peewit,  "  tumblos  " — Hies,  that  is 
- — ^close  above  your  head,  and  then  seems 
to  lose  control  of  his  wings.  Fi 
he    falls   in  an  airy  somersault,  the 


strong  pinions  rceover  widi  one  swift 
stroke,  antl  the  trick  is  repeated.  Little 
birds  "play  cunning"  also,  the  Pipits  and 
others  wiwse  nests  are  iipim  tlie  earth  or 

Now  we  are  in  the  neighbmirhoud  of  a 
ihiek  hau--h;iw,  when  with  the  ^ery  reverse 
manner  out  smashes  that  piebald  robber  of 
weaker  brethren,  tile  .Magpie,  whose  un- 
mistakable livery  and  evil  repute  have 
almost  broiiglit  him  In  exiiiKlion  in  the 
n:imeless   land  of  wliieli   1   write.     If  you 
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are  a  lover  of  old  superstition,  you  will 
do  many  things  at  sight  of  him,  but  here 
I  will  only .  set  down  two  rhymes,  which 
tell  of  his  varied  powers  for  good  and  ill. 
One   for  sorrow, 

Three  for  an  infnnl, 
And  four  Tor  i  boy. 


hedge.  The  magpie's  great  untidy  nest  of 
sticks  is  above  you,  built  with  little  art, 
whether  for  secrecy  or  beauty. 

And  now  it  is  a  good  world  indeed  which 
opens  before  you.  Has  not  Browning 
written  it? 

'' .  .  .  the  loweiit  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sbeai 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 


or  in  a  perhaps  more  C' 
One  for  trouble, 
Two  for  mirtli, 
Three  for  a  marriage, 
And  four  foi  a  birth. 
A  true  naturalist  is  nothing  if  not  pious, 
pious  in  the  good  old  sense  of  honouring 
his  fathers.    So  you  murmur  one  of  these 
rhymes,  while  your  body,  ignoring  pricks 
and    rents,    squeezes   a   way   through    the 


While  the  chalTinch  sings  on  the  .  ■  ■  bough. 

And when   May  follows, 

....  the  wbitethroat  builds  and  all  the  swallowl! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear  tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field      .... 
That's  the  wise  thrush  ;  he  sings  each  song  twice 


f  could   recaptur 


I    have   played     unpardonable    liberties 
with  the  poet's  lyric,  but  this  world  of  the 
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IS  not  yet 
fully  up, 
blows  gently 
through  the 
hea%7  masses 
of  white  haw- 
thorn,    while 


again  the  air 
is  sweet  vrith 
flower 
of  blushing 
apple,  or  the 
virgin  purity 
of  pear  or 
wild  cherry. 
Every  tree's 
base  has  its 
tender     dress 

of  young  lichen  and  moss ;  the  nu« 
green  of  young  bcec:h  leaves  has  defied  all 
painters  since  the  world  began.  Ten  ftvl 
up  where  the  great  trunk  parts  it 
doubtful  Missel- Thrush  waiclies  you,  too 
fond  to  follow  heart's  desire  and  escape 
incontinently,  yet  almost  regretful  for  uncc 
of  the  spring  madness  which  led  lier  Ki 
lead  out  a  family  for  their  first  walk  on  sn 
narrow  and  exposed  a  jilatform.  liul  tin- 
Thrush  is  not  alone  in  niati-rnal  oiris.  A 
fat  little  son  of  the  Jilaekbirds  who  art' 
crying  in  yonder  dump  is  under  the  ha/il, 
but  he  will  not  heed  (heir  warning.  A  stL'p 
and  a  deftly  flung  cap  would  imprison  the 
child,  but  you  pass  on  rejoicing  in  his 
lovely  innocence,  Again  a  few  steps  and 
the  flaunting  yellow  waistcoat  ^nd  dandy 
head  of  a  Great  Tit  draws  tlie  e)'e.  He, 
too,  has  his  family  cares,  twice  as  many  as 
the  Thrush  or  HIackbird  if  only  because 
he'b  not  half  their  size.  It  is  ever  the 
little  substance  of  this  world  which 
subscribes  most  to  the  population.     And 


I'our  are  gaping 

on  the 

edge  of 

a  great 

gush  high   ii].  in 

the  trunk  of  an 

ancient 

.,:ik,   wliii:li   has 

een    llu 

ir  world 

vintil  a 

bare   three   hmirs 

sini'e. 
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other 
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grill  I 


iHv 


li.il.lu 


tites  of  thest 


<  hungry 


apiie- 
The 


Kagle  is  content  with  his  twins,  but  the 
Tit  and  the  Wren,  slill  more  the  tiny 
Goldcrcst,  are  without  aiiy  sliame.  One 
shudders  to  think  what  a  human  par- 
allel would  mean.  ^'et  these  minute 
birds  will  roar  iwc.  broods  in  each 
season  ! 
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Vou  wander  on  and  the  trees,  like  all 
good  things,  thin  first  and  then  come  to  an 
end.  A  hedge  confronts  you,  less  thick 
than  the  haw-liaw,  through  which  you  won 
a  way  into  the  wood,  but  still  close  enough 
to  satisfy  any  man  who  must  needs  force  a 
way,  since  gap  there  is  none.  But,  even  as 
you  are  in  the  act  to  break  through,  a  grisly 
something  attracts  your  eye.     On  a  thorn 


the  days  of  the  first  crusade  won  greater 
notoriety  for  heartless  cruelty  than  this 
bird,  a  fragment  of  whose  larder  drew  your 
attention.  Pondering  his  villainy  the  fate 
of  forcing  a  way  through  a  thorny  hedge 
has  lost  its  terrors  and  you  stand  once  more 
on  the  swelling  lift  of  the  commons. 

Two  miles  hence  they  will  melt  into  the 
banks  of  reed  and    sedge    which    prelude 


you  espy  an  impaled  corpse.  No  great 
search  soon  shows  you  that  the  victim  is 
not  solitary.  For  a  moment  you  are 
astonished,  then  the  murder  is  out.  There 
is  a  mass  of  dog-rose,  tangled  as  only  wild 
briar  strands  may  be,  and  in  their  heart  a 
nest  is  hidden.  Safe  in  this  impenetrable 
retreat  you  can  but  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse, 
yet  here  the  IJutcher-bird  (the  Red-backed 
Shrike)  has  his  home.     Not  a  Saracen  in 


the  beginning  of  what  was  once  the  Great 
Fen.  Even  here,  where  you  stand,  the  eye 
nuy  travel  on  a  clear  day,  since  those  acres 
are  without  rise  or  fall,  lilteeii  miles  to  the 
blue  spot  in  a  grey  distance,  which  the 
dwellers  hereabouts  can  tell  you  are  Kly 
spires.  For  a  moment  the  mist  of  centuries 
unrolls.  Once  more  a  Norman  host  en- 
compasses the  Isle  of  Ely  and  Hereward 
hurls  his  defiance  from  within  ;  or  Cnut  the 
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■riacl  of  small  bird^,  whi(.h  have  made 
Lst;  to  chasi:  Cuckoo. 
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in    an^Ty- 

Let  him  fall  or  esca|x?,  we  have  other 
work  to  do  than  to  wait  a.nil  jiity  a  rascal 
of  his  sure 


King  rows  by  in 
his  barge,  even-  oar 
in  which  is  pulled 
by  royal  fingers, 
and  he  bids  ihi-m 
draw  near  tlnat  lie 
may  hear  the  "Mo- 
nachis  singen  !  "  " 

They  are  dteains 
these  thonghis,  yi>t 
not  without  ilifir 
use  in  an  utililari.m 


age. 


It 


that  the  cry  which 
rudely  recalls  the 
present  i! 
which  Hereivard 
surely  knew.  Its 
utterer  flies  pill- 
mell  over  the  opL-n 
heath,   niobbi-d    b)' 
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The  land  over  which  wc  walk  was  too  fur 
from  a  township  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
"enclosing"  landlords,  so  it  still  bears  its 
crop  of  wild  oats  to  rejoice  the  heart.     Not 
of  it  was  the  rhyme  written  ! 
Tbe  l:iw  condemns  both  man  and  woman, 
What  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common ; 
But  lets  the  jjreater  lliief  i^o  loose, 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 

The  bitterness  which  underlies  the  raw 
satire  is  hard  to  catch  now-a-days,  but  it 
was  remarkably  real  at  the  time,  in  the  days 
when  Adam  Bede  courted  and  lost  and 
suffered.  And  were  you  a  cottager  forty 
miles  hence  on  the  shores  of  The  Wash,  it 
would  still  carry  its  burden  of  wrongs, 
though  the  Eastland  geese  are  no  longer 
driven  at  Christmas,  so  that  a  traveller  may 


pass  them  in  tliousands  on  the  Ipswich  road, 
as  when  Defoe  made  his  tour  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  His  description  of  the  country 
is  instructive,  and  to  be  bought  for  the 
munificent  sum  of  threepence.  Wise 
readers  will  take  the  hint. 

Across  the  further  part  of  the  common 
runs  a  stream,  and  now  as  we  come  to- 
wards the  fen's  edge  there  is  a  flash  of 
blue,  and  the  Halcyon's  self  has  passed  by. 
His  nest  is  your  arm's  length  and  more 
within  the  heart  of  yonder  low  bank.  On 
a  root  above  its  narrow  tunnelled  mouth 
his  wife  was  even  now  silting,  until  she 
sighted  u.s,  and  was  away  quick  as  the  pro- 
verbial lightning.  So  since  she  will  have 
none  of  us,  we  too  will  leave  her,  or,  rather, 
her  empty  place.     I'or  now  we  are  on  the 
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CORNCRAKli:   (LAN  UK  ail). 

edge  of  the  fen.  Far  as  tlie  eye  may  travel 
it  lies  green  with  the  freshness  of  new  corn 
and  clover,  broken  only  where  the  long  broad 
trenches  of  the  "drains"  and  "levels"  wind 
sluggish  waters  towards  the  ecjually  sleepy 
stream  of  Ouse,  and  so  to  the  sea  at 
last.  But  just  at  our  feet  lies  the  one 
exception,  the  last  reminder  of  whut  was 
once  the  fen.  The  mere  is  a  broad 
shallow  lagoon,  and  its  waters  are  [xxrtcd 
and  choked  with  growing  thinj^s  innumer- 
able. Nothing  but  a  punt  could  make  way 
through  their  densities  and,  poling  our- 
selves in  that,  many  a  tumbled  clump  of 
rush  yields  up  its  secret  of  a  nest.  We  arc 
satiated  soon  enough  with  these  great 
unkempt  homes  of  Coot  und  Moorhen, 
but  here  there  is  surely  somL-thing  4iry 
different.  Outwardly  it  lias  little  sem- 
blance of  a  nest,  being  in  trutii  nothing 
more  than  a  great  heap  of  rotting  reed 
ends.  But  we  have  seen  these  things 
before,  and  the  putrid  top  is  suspiciously 
belied  by  the  low  foundation  of  new 
stuff  on  which  it  rises  clear  of  the 
water.  So  we  pole  carefully  up,  and  a 
brief  careful  disturbance  of  the  unessential 
covering  reveals  the  dirty  eggs  of  the  Great 
Grebe.  Their  owner  is  doubtless  watch- 
ing jealously  from  no  great  distance, 
having  covered  her  treasure  and  then  slid 
into  the  water   to  dive  away   at   the  first 


news  of  an  iiitruder's  approach.  And  she 
did  well.  I  can  remember  a  certain  broad 
where  not  ten  years  ago  the  Grebes  and 
their  nests  could  be  seen  any  time  for  the 
seeking;  then  an  enterprising  milliner 
decreed  their  crests  as  a  first  article  of 
fashion,  and  tender  -  hearted  women  fol- 
lowed blindly.  Now  when  it  is  too  late 
she  has  been  taught  the  criminality  of  a 
feathered  hat,  but  South  America  and  rural 
England  remember  in  ways  which  do  not 
forget. 

All  good  things  have  their  end,  and  a 
splash  of  crimson  light  in  the  water  warns 
us  that  the  day  declines,  and  that  it  is  far 
to  homo.  Once  more  we  traverse  the  com- 
mon, sweet  in  this  still  evening  with  the 
faint,  but  all  prevailing  odour  of  the  gorsc, 
the  golden-blossomed  slirub  which  knows 
no  seasons,  but  flowers  the  whole  year 
round.  In  the  wood  a  Thrush  and  Black- 
bird exchange  hints  on  the  variations  in 
scale,  each  doing  his  very  utmost  to  startle 
creation,  for  was  not  the  first  Nightingale 
tn'ing  his  notes  this  afternoon.  He  came 
oier  last  night,  and  if  to-morrow  evening 
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be.  fine,  it  is  fare-you-well  to  all  lesser 
throats,  when  he  has  loosed  the  new  order 
of  song. 

In  the  meadows  the  grass  is  already 
high,  and  somewhere  away  in  its  depths 
a  Corncrake  is  throating  in  the  fashion 
which  gave  him  his  name.  He  is  a 
very  will-o'-the-wisp  of  song,  for  when 
you  have  imagined  by  long  attention 
that  his  haunt  is  just  over  there,  straight- 
way -as  though  divining  your  intentions — 
he  tunes  up  in  the  farthest  corner  under 
the  wo(k1. 

The  miles  fly  under  your  haste,  and  the 
lights  of  home  will  be  visible  on  the  crown 
of  the  next  ridge.     A  shadow  breaks  from 


the  young  bracken  at  your  feet,  and  whirs 
away  on  ghostly  wings.  Now  it  rests  on  a 
bough  of  the  great  beech,  and  even  as  your 
eye  recognises  his  silhouette,  thrown  into 
sharp  outline  against  the  rising  crescent 
moon,  the  voice  of  the  Nightjar  burrs  out 
in  hoarse  gutturals.  It  is  a  fearsome  note 
to  startle  a  wayfarer  on  gusty  nights,  and 
one  which  has  given  rise  to  more  ghost 
stories  than  it  would  be  easy  to  relate. 
But  half  its  terrors  are  gone  since  we  no 
longer  regard  its  owner  as  the  ghoul  who 
sucks  our  flocks  and  herds  by  night 
Once  he — but  a  good  appetite  is  not  the 
dealer  in  needless  reminiscence  and  the 
house  near  !     Good  night ! 


-r^^<58lX-r- 
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IJiO.V  THE   GREEK 
By  H.  D.  BANNING 

El   <^i»A\a  rravra  h^vipayv 

IF  thou  can'st  calculate  with  ease 
How  many  leaves  grow  on  the  trees, 
Or  count  how  many  waves  there  be 
I'jion  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Why,  then,  if  anybody  can 
Add  up  my  Loves,  thou  art  the  man. 

In  Athens  I  cannot  contrive 

To  make  them  less  than  ihirty-five. 

Next  Corinth  —well  Tm  not  quite  sure, 

Ihit  stick  it  down  at  seven  score: 

I'or  C\>rinth  is  a  lovely  city 

Where  nearly  all  the  girls  are  pretty. 

l'\>r  Lesbos,  Caria,  and  Rhodes, 

And  dark  Ionia's  abodes 

Put  down  two  thtuisiind  as  the  figure  — 

In  point  of  fact  it's  really  bigger. 

NN'hat  I   Getting  frightened  at  the  sum  ? 
All  Syria  has  yet  ti>  come, 
And  I'.gypi,  auil  delight t\il  Oete, 
Where  Love  holds  cvnut  in  every  street. 

What!     Pi^st  tluni  faint?     IVe  yet  to  tell 
The  maivls  that  jwst  the  Straits  k\o  dwell, 
.\nd  all  the  vlamsels  o\  the  I'.ast 
I'hal  tlame  unceasing;  in  mv  breast. 

Thy  iHuxers  of  adding  are  too  >mall: 
LliouVt  not  I  lie  man  t\^r  me  at  all. 


I  1    )avr  _ 
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This  Thrilling  Romance,  hy  the  Aullior 
Right  cf  SioarJ,"  "In  Oie  Kumc  of  a  I. 
ft.:,   etc.,  vilt  ma  Ihioiigh    this  '..i/-oiu- 

Encji.imi  Iu.l'.stratki)Ma«aj!im:.    •'  /; 
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CHAPTER    IV 

COL'NT  STEl'HANl   Of    I'KfSTINA 

1WAS  very  busily  tiigiigcd  during  tlio 
next  few  days,  aiid  saw  Init  litile  nl' 
either  Enid  or  thu  Greuk,  but  I  hud  diiily 
and  ahnost  hourly  evidences  oi  the  thanj^e 
in  Grant     He  was  not  tlie  same  man. 

We  had  reached  that  jxiint  in  tlie 
development  of  our  scheme  wli^n  many 
things  had  to  be  decided,  all  reqiiiriiiK 
care,  foresight,  and  deliberation ;  and  he 
seemed  unable  to  decide  anything.  A 
dozen  different  intricate  negotiations  were 
in  progress  at  the  time,  of  supreme  im[K)rl- 
ance,  in  which  promptness  and  despatch 
were  vital ;  but  they  were  all  hung  up ;  and 
trben  I  endeavoured  to  get  him  to  consider 


tliL-m,  ho  eilliLT  put  me  nff.  or,  if  we  started 
lu  discu,-s  il.^in,  would  break  away  and 
liipso  intu  :ihslraelcd  silenec  Irnni  uiiieh  I 
tiiuld  nut  rfnir.c  liiui. 

One  of  his  most  dislinrlive  ^ilt^  ";is  his 

and  thou^iht  upon  any  maltL-r  in  hand-  the 
wurk  of  the  moment  was  the  work  of  his 
life-  and  [hat  h;ul,  no  doubt,  been  one 
.secret  of  hi-i  extraordinary  sut-cess.  Hut 
ni)w  he  could  scarcely  force  himself  to 
think  cnnnecledly  ujion'any  one  purt  of  the 
gri;at  scheme  for  ten  minutes  tl^J^elher, 
And  witliout  his  directing  hand  and  brain 
1  could,  u|- course,  do  nrthin-. 

]iul  if  I  turned  the  talk  upon  Ilaidce,  as 
I  did  snmetiiues  bv  way  of  experiment,  he 
was  all  attention  instantly;  his  iLue  would 
li-ht  up,  and  he  sjiuke  w'iih  all  his  wtjnted 
l)idi  anil  undivided  interest.  It  sccnicd  to 
me,  therefore,  that  his  love  for  her  had  taken 
the  same  absorbing  hold  upon  him  as  bad 
his  hu-e  business  sriit-iu.-,  h>.-lore  she  came 
into  his  life,  and  Uiai  it  monLjiolIsed  bis 
mind  and  thougbl.^^. 

I  was  not  entirely  right,  however,  in  ni)- 


That 


tiia 


lie 


.■  later 
■   Ilaidiv's 

nt   for  hi^ 

3^1 


probably  l.iruired  bv  lliose  ilui.bls;.!  success 
in  his  love  alfairs  whi.h  are  the  common 
pimion  of  all  lovers  the  heritai;e  of  [win 
or  pleasure  areordini;  as  w.'  regard  ibem. 
Hut  die  Greek  was'exerling  inlluence  ol 
another  kind  upon  him ;  and  I  got  an 
inkliiii;  of  this  in  an  indirect  inauner. 

Associated  with  us  at  the  Uhite  House 
were,  of  course,  a  crowd  of  the  adventurers 
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who  are  always  to  be  found  fortune- 
hunting  in  Constantinople.  Many  were 
spies  and  go-betweens :  some  set  on  us  by 
the  Palace,  others  by  various  of  the 
embassies,  and  the  remainder  playing  for 
their  own  hands  only.  It  was  one  of  my 
chief  tasks  to  classify  the  different  indi- 
viduals composing  this  interesting  and  in- 
terested group,  and  by  means  of  my  own 
spies  to  find  out  all  about  them ;  and  I  had, 
and  still  have,  a  very  significant  register  of 
that  genus  of  rascality. 

Among  them  perhaps  the  most  pictur- 
esque scoundrel  of  all  was  a  man  who 
called  himself  Count  Stephani  of  Pristina. 
I  had  found  out  a  good  deal  about  him,  and 
very  little  of  it  was  to  his  credit  ;  but  he 
had  what  was  in  my  eyes  the  great  advan- 
tage of  frankness. 

He  had  been  many  things  in  his  time, 
and  among  them  a  brigand.  That  was,  of 
course,  nothing  to  his  discredit  in  Turkey, 
where  most  of  the  residents  in  the  outlying 
vilayets  are  farmers,  or  peasants  when  they 
have  nothing  to  farm,  and  brigands  when 
safe  opportunities  offer.  Lest  this*  may  be 
doubted,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one 
great  pasha  and  minister,  who  at  one  time 
enjoyed  a  European  reputation,  was  well 
known  to  be  in  league  with  many  bands  of 
brigands,  giving  them  information  which 
might  be  of  value  to  them  in  the  way  of 
"  business,^'  sharing  the  results  of  their 
enterprise,  and  securing  immunity  for  those 
who  were  clumsy  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police. 

My  own  opinion  of  Count  Stephani  w^as 
that  at  this  time  he  was  still  closely 
connected  with  brigands,  and  that  his 
business  in  the  capital  was  to  watch  their 
interests. 

He  was  a  clever,  handsome,  dashing 
dare-devil,  ready,  as  he  once  said  to  me 
frankly,  either  to  take  office  under  Govern- 
ment or  to  turn  brigand  again  ;  and  having 
heard  that  we  were  going  to  develop  a 
district  in  which  he  was  interested,  he  had 
at  first  come  to  me  to  offer  his  services. 

That  he  was  able  to  get  hold  of  excellent 
information  I  had  received  several  proofs, 
for  I  had  made  use  of  him;  and  it  was 
from  him  I  had  had  the  first  hints  of  the 


plot  to  depose  the  Sultan,  of  which  the 
Greek  Haid^e  had  spoken  so  freely. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  when, 
some  three  or  four  days  after  her  arrival  at 
the  White  House,  he  came  to  me  obviously 
to  speak  about  her,  although,  like  an 
Eastern,  he  began  talking  for  half-an-hour 
on  different  subjects.  Then  he  rose  as  if 
to  leave  me,  and  said  casually : 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  great 
White  House  has  a  new  inmate — and  a 
fair  one."  We  always  spoke  Turkish  ex- 
cept when  he  w^as  excited  and  lapsed  for  a 
few  words  into  Hungarian,  a  language 
which  he  thought  I  did  not  understand. 

"  Our  servants  are  constantly  changing. 
Count,"  I  answered,  purposely  misunder- 
standing him.  He  turned  upon  me  a 
sidelong  glance  of  smiling  cunning. 

"  Servants  are  ser\'ants  and* — Greeks  are 
Greeks,"  he  said. 

"  As  you  have  come  to  speak  about  her, 
hadn't  you  better  sit  down  again  and  say 
what  you  want  to  say  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  Westerners  !  You  think  the 
only  way  to  reach  a  spot  is  to  go  straight 


to  It. 


)) 


"  It's  the  quicker  plan,  and  you  would 
have  saved  half-an-hour  if  you'd  chosen  it 
this  morning ;  and  you  wouldn't  have 
deceived  me  any  the  more."  He  laughed 
and  threw  up  his  hands  as  he  brought 
iiis  chair  nearer  to  my  table,  sat  down, 
and,  leaning  forward,  asked  quickly  and 
earnestly  : 

"  What  does  her  coming  mean? " 

"It  means  that  we  found  her  in  trouble 
with  some  scoundrels  and  brought  her  here 
for  safety." 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  reply,  but 
stared  hard  into  my  face  as  if  seeking  some 
hidden  meaning  in  my  words. 

"  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Haidee  Patras,  a  very 
beautiful  woman  ;  a  Greek,  as  you  say/' 
He  waved  the  reply  aside  with  an  impulsive 
sweep  of  the  hand. 

"And  what  else?" 

"  Nothing  else,  Count,"  I  said  stolidly. 

"  You  are  in  an  uncommunicative  mood 
this  morning,  my  friend,  very  uncommuni- 
cative." 
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"  Or  ignorant,  which  you  please." 

"  No,  friend,  not  ignorant.  You  have 
too  many  good  spies.  Those  hands  and 
eyes  and  ears  of  yours  are  not  mu filed  and 
blinded  and  deafened  by  ignorance.  You 
know,  and  do  not  trust  me — Stephani,  your 
friend  and  well-wisher.'' 

"  I  trust  you  as  much  as  I  think  it 
necessary." 

"  By  Allah,  but  you  are  blunt  -blunt, 
but  not  ignorant." 

"Tell  me  what  vou  have  come  to  sav." 
He  laughed  loudly,  throwing  himself  bac:k 
in  his  chair  to  enjoy  his  merriment  to  the 
full. 

"You  are  always  the  same,  you,  Mr. 
Secretar}',  with  your  straight  (jueslions  and 
blunt  words.  Blunt,  but  not  ignorant. 
You  know — you  know  well  enr)ugh." 

"  I  am  very  busy  this  morning.  Count." 

"  And  if  I  won't  speak  I  am  to  go,  eh  ? 
Not  ignorant,  but  yet  not  knowing  e\cry- 
thing,  Mr.  Secretary,"  and  he  glanced  at  me 
with  a  look  of  indescribable  cunning. 

"Yes,  if  you  won't  speak  you  are  to  go." 

His  eyes  flashed  and  for  a  moment  he 
was  angry.  But  it  passed  instantly.  lie 
couldn't  afford  to  be  angry  with  me,  antl  he 
knew  it. 

"  And  the  sweet  American,  does  she  like 
her  new  sister  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  busy  this  morning,  (^ount 
Stephani,"  I  said  again  drily.  He  always 
irritated  me  by  his  references  to  Enid,  and 
they  had  become  unpleasantly  frerjuent  of 
late. 

"  So  I  must  not  even  speak  of  her,  friend 
Secretary;  but  at  any  rate  I  may  think  of 
her,  and  the  day  may  come  when  she  may 
need  a  friend  quick  to  see,  prompt  to  act, 
and  strong  to  strike.  I  may  be  that  friend 
yet.  When  a  man  plunges  suddenly  into 
swift,  unknown  rapids,  he  may  he  a  power- 
ful swimmer  and  still  fail,  and  those  he 
leaves  or  leads  may  lack  help." 

"  Which  means  ?  "  said  I. 

"The  rapids  of  intrigue  in  this  country 
are  easier  to  enter  than  to  leave,  and  many 
swimmers  are  drowned."  He  spcjke  with 
the  air  of  an  oracle  and  a  mystic. 

"Suppose  you  put  that  into  plainer 
terms,  Count" 


"  Only  the  fool  speaks  too  plainly  in  a 
land  where  language  is  a  veil,  and  not  a 
vehicle  of  acts.  Your  American,  rich, 
strong,  powerful,  and  clever  as  he  is,  is — 
in  the  current  which  flows  quickly  to  the 
rapids.  The  Greek  is  a  very  lovely  woman  ; 
and  it  is  possible  his  strength  and  energy 
may  turn  a  weak  into  a  winning  cause." 

"  It  is  possible  also  that  I  don't  under- 
stand you,"  I  said,  with  a  smile  of  un- 
concern. 

"  And  in  that  case  I  don't  understand 
}•()//.  IJut  I  think  I  do.  I  hope  he  will 
take  the  plunge ;  for  I  am  in  it,  too,  Mr. 
Secretary  ;  and  no  man  would  be  a  more 
welcome  ally  than  your  Ameri(\ui.  Just 
the  man  of  all  men  to  turn  the  scales." 

"  Who  has  told  you  to  come  and  say 
this  to  me." 

"  A  man  you  know  well,  frientl,  none 
other  than — Count  Stephani  of  Pristina." 
lie  laughed  lightly  and  then  quickly  closing 
his  eyelids  till  the  black  pupils  glanced  at 
me  through  mere  slits,  he  added  earnestly: 
"  15ut  you  have  rendered  me  services  and  I 
am  not  ungrateful.  Let  me  warn  you,  then. 
Remember,  and  let  him  rememl.)er,  too, 
that  this  is  the  Kast  and  not  the  West :  that 
here  in  the  East  the  tree  of  revolt  must  be 
watered  with  blood,"  and  with  that  striking 
and  somewhat  enigmatical  sentence  he  left 
me.  He  had  a  weakness  for  dramatic  sen 
tences  and  exits. 

He  had  succeeded  in  impressing  me 
more  than  I  allowed  him  to  see,  however; 
and  the  longer  1  thought  of  his  words  the 
less  I  liked  the  outlook.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  others  beside  Ilaidee  herself 
were  watching  the  result  of  her  influence 
upon  (ircUit,  and  l)uil(ling  hopes  upon  it. 
It  was  thus  po.s^ihle  that  Ilnid's  conclusion 
as  to  the  (j reek's  rescue  ha\ing  been  care- 
fully arranged  might  be  correct,  Ixit  vet  that 
llaidee's  motive  might  be  nothing  worse 
than  a  desire  to  use  a  drauiatic  incident 
to  weld  closer  the  bonds  of  his  fasc^'nation. 

Ste[)hani  was  obviously  ex|)ecting  that 
she  would  succeed  in  getting  the  influence 
of  the  White  House  thrown  into  the  cause 
of  the  political  conspiracy,  and  that  those 
for  and  with  whom  Stephani  was  working 
hoped  great  things  from  such  an  alliance. 
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That  Grant  was  infatuated  I  could  not 
doubt  any  more  than  I  could  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  critical  consequences  to  us  if  we 
threw  in  our  lot  with  the  revolutionary  party. 

Such  a  change  meant  everything  to  us. 
Thus  far  Grant's  plans  had  been  entirely 
pacific  and  commercial,  and  our  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  on  that  basis.  His 
aim  was  first  to  establish  himself  firmly  in 
the  district  of  Macedonia  over  which  the 
concessions  had  been  obtained,  to  develop 
its  immense  natural  resources,  to  colonise 
it  by  introducing  American  and  other 
picked  residents,  and  to  build  up  gradually 
an  autonomous  and  independent  state.  In 
return  for  the  concessions  he  was  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Sultan  far  greater  than  the 
revenue  at  present  derived  by  the  Turkish 
Government ;  and  the  tribute  was  to  be 
increased  under  certain  agreed  conditions 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  district  developed. 

He  had,  as  I  have  before  said,  won  over 
the  Sultan  to  his  views  ;  but  I  knew  that  in 
his  heart  he  entirely  distrusted  Abdul 
Hamid's  good  faith  ;  and  it  was  tliis  feeling 
which  I  now  thought  might  impel  him  to  the 
critical  step  of  joining  the  Young  Turkey 
party  in  the  attempt  to  depose  the  Sultan. 

One  consideration  in  favour  of  this 
lay  in  the  character  of  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne,  Rechad  Effendi.  As  most  people 
know,  the  extraordinary  policy  prevails  in 
Turkey  of  keeping  the  possible  heirs  to  the 
throne  in  a  condition  of  virtual  imprison- 
ment, in  order  that  they  may  not  conspire 
against  the  Sultan.  In  earlier  days  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  Sultan,  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  to  put  to  death  all  his 
male  relations  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  his 
own  sons  to  follow  him;  and  when  this  cus- 
tom was  abandoned,  that  of  shutting  them 
up  in  palaces  away  from  all  contact  with 
the  outer  world  was  adopted  in  its  place. 

Rechad  Effendi,  the  Sultan's  next 
brother,  had  been  secluded  in  this  way ; 
but  he  was  knowTi  to  be  a  man  of  some 
breadth  of  view,  and  Grant  had  found 
means  to  communicate  with  him  and  to 
ascertain  that,  in  the  event  of  his  suc- 
ceedmg  to  the  throne,  he  would  help  our 
plans.  And  at  one  time  Grant's  distrust 
of  Abdul  was  so  deep  that  he  actually 


contemplated  postponing  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  until  Rechad  became 
Sultan. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  this  point  to 
understand  the  many  influences  at  work  in 
Grant's  mind  when  his  infatuation  for 
Haidee  Patras  began  to  take  effect ;  and  I 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  probability  that 
she  would  prevail  upon  him. 

Such  a  development  must,  however,  be 
full  of  danger.  Stephanies  words  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears — "The  tree  of  revolt 
must  be  watered  in  blood."  \Miichever 
party  won  in  the  end  there  must  be  blood- 
shed. The  Sultan,  in  character  timid, 
vacillating,  irresolute,  and  consumed  with  an 
overpowering  dread  of  assassination  which 
kept  him  a  close  prisoner  in  Yildiz  Kiosk, 
was  just  the  tyrant  to  exact  a  terrible 
vengeance  upon  all  concerned  in  the  plot, 
if  it  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded, those  who  came  to  power  would 
act  as  Ottomans  had  always  acted  at  similar 
crises  and  would  take  the  lives  of  all  who 
had  had  power  before  them. 

In  such  a  time  of  violence  and  tumult, 
what  would  be  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  us 
all?  What  chance  was  there  that  the 
undertaking,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  its 
hopes  of  success  being  its  entirely  com- 
mercial character,  would  escape  shipwreck  ? 
None  that  I  could  see ;  and  I  had  lived 
long  enough  in  the  country  to  leani  much 
of  its  undercurrents.  There  was,  more- 
over, the  certainty  of  personal  hazard  and 
danger  for  all ;  and  this  sent  my  thoughts 
to  Enid.  Stephani's  words  about  her  had 
roused  my  alarm  ;  but  my  gloomiest  fears 
for  her  would  have  been  infinitely  darker 
could  I  have  guessed,  what  I  was  afterwards 
to  learn,  the  fate  already  settled  for  her. 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  in  what  a 
mood  of  distracting  doubt,  suspense,  and 
fear  I  passed  the  days  while  I  was  waiting 
for  Grant's  decision. 

CHAPTER    V 

WHAT  HAPPENED  ON  THE  GOLDEN  HORN 

'^PHE     atmospheric     conditions    at    the 
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White   House   during    the    week   or 
ten    days    that    followed    the    rescue    of 
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Haid^e  Patras  were  very  unsettled.  There 
was  a  strong  depression  indicating  that  a 
storm  was  imminent.  The  temi>er  of  most 
of  us  suffered  in  consequence,  and  the  only 
one  who  maintained  a  consistent  serenity 
was  Haidee  herself. 

Grant  and  his  sister  had  more  than  one 
heated  discussion,  and  my  opinion  was 
that  Enid  acted  with  very  poor  judgment. 
Misled  by  her  strong  prejudice  against  the 
Greek  and  her  powerful  distrust,  she  put 
herself  in  violent  opjxjsition  to  her  brother, 
tried  to  force  her  views  upon  him  and,  as  it 
were,  to  talk  him  into  sharing  her  own 
suspicions.  Surely  the  feeblest  of  all 
courses  to  adopt. 

Like  most  strong  natures  he  could  not 
brook  opposition  on  any  subject  touching 
his  personal  inclinations.  In  business 
matters  it  is  true  his  mind  was  always  large 
and  receptive  enough  to  consider  any 
opposing  point  of  view;  but  love  is  not 
business  ;  and  in  his  headstrong  infatuation 
for  the  beautiful  Greek,  he  was  all  passion, 
enthusiasm,  and  concentrated  obstinacy. 
There  is  really  no  other  word  so  applicable  : 
and  the  result  of  the  discussions  was  always 
the  same  :  the  two  parted  in  anger  with  a 
blunt  statement  from  Grant  that  if  Enid  did 
not  like  the  position,  she  had  better  go 
home  to  America. 

"  But  I  won't  go,  I  declare  I  won't.  She 
slia-n't  drive  me  from  the  house,*'  she  said  to 
me  more  than  once  after  an  interview  of  the 
kind.  It  seemed  in  some  way  to  relieve 
her  to  come  and  protest  to  me.  Indeed,  in 
that  highly  charged  atmosphere  I  became  a 
sort  of  lightning-conductor  ;  and  they  all 
appeared  to  regard  me  as  a  person  of 
neutral  temperament  through  whom  the 
electric  currents  could  be  safely  dissipated. 
"  Since  you  brought  her  here  everything 
seems  changed." 

"A  good  many  things  are  changed,"  I 
said  in  a  soothing  tone.  "But  don't  you 
think  that  fallacy  about  my  having  brought 
her  here  is  a  little  thin  and  unjust  to 
me  ?  " 

"  She  sha'n't  drive  me  away,  anyhow, 
just  or  unjust" 

"Has  die  ever  show  any  desire  to  do 
that?" 


"  Oh,  how  foolish  you  are,  Mr.  Ormesby. 
But  you  all  are  where  she  is  concerned. 
Of  course  she  has,  she's  always  trying  to  do 
it  through  Cyrus.  Are  you  suddenly 
blind  ?     But  of  course  you  take  her  side." 

"It  must  be  a  great  relief  to  you  to  have 
someone  to  blame  for  all  this  ;  and  I  sup- 
I)Ose  it  doesn't  matter  whether  the  blame  is 
merited  or  not.  But  why  don't  you  try 
Ix)rd  Angus  ?  He  had  more  to  do  with 
her  coming  here  than  I  had,  for  he  didn't 
protest,  and  I  did." 

"  Lord  Angus  Markwell  isn't  always 
trying  to  put  me  in  the  wrong  by  posing  as 
immaculate,"  she  answered  almost  angrily. 

"  It  might  be  a  difficult  pose,  perhaps,"  I 
said  quietly. 

"  You're  real  horrid,  talking  in  that  way 
against  my  one  disinterested  friend  in  all 
the  world." 

Lord  Angus  Markwell,  like  myself,  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  none  too  wealthy 
peer,  and  the  object  of  his  presence  in  Con- 
stantinople was  as  well  known  as  its  nature 
was  certainly  not  to  be  called  disinterested. 
He  was  doing  what  I  had  once  been  sup- 
posed to  be  doing,  wooing  Enid  and  her 
million ;  and  my  opinion  about  him  made 
me  cringe  and  wince  sometimes,  as  I  re- 
flected that  it  was  just  about  the  opinion 
other  people  must  at  one  time  have  held  of 
me.  Moreover,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
I  did  not  like  him,  and  did  not  care  to 
think  that  Enid  did. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  offend  you ;  but  I 
would  rather  have  you  angry  with  me  for 
speaking  of  him,  than  angry  with  your 
brother." 

"  How  ridiculous  you  are ;  I  am  not 
angry  with  Cyrus.  I  guess  I've  no  anger 
to  spare  from  that  ex-Greek  slave.  Ugh ! 
the  treacherous  creature." 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  try 
another  tack  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  don't  want  to  try  another 
tack.  What  I  think  I  like  to  say.  I  think 
she's  treacherous,  and  I  shall  say  it." 

"  But  do  you  think  that  by  saying  it  a 
thousand  times  over,  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
million,  you  will  convert  your  brother  to 
the  same  opinion?" 

"  Of  course  I  don't." 
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"  Then  why  go  on  saying  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  you'd  have  me  fall  upon 
her,  and  kiss  her — Ugh  ! — and  say  my  soul 
thrilled  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
having  such  a  beautiful,  innocent,  sweet 
sister  ?  You  make  me  tired  when  you  talk 
in  this  way." 

"  What  does  Lord  Angus  thmk  of  her  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ormesby,  you'll  make  me  do 
something  desperate  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way.  I  come  to  you  for  help  and  advice  in 
this  awful  trouble  and  you  can  talk  about 
nothing  but  Lord  Angus  Markwell." 

"  Well,  don't  you  regard  Lord  Angus 
and  good  advice  as  a  happy  collocation  of 
ideas  ?  " 

She  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  and 
then  looked  steadily  at  me,  a  smile  be- 
ginning to  show  in  her  bright  blue  eyes  and 
on  her  mobile  lips. 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  of  his  lordship 
as  you  do." 

"  I'm  very  angry  with  you,  although  I 
smile,"  and  smile  she  did  then,  so  broadly 
and  brightly  that  I  joined  her. 

"  Lord  Angus  can  do  what  I  could  not, 
you  sec  ;  his  mere  name  can  chase  away 
your  anger  and  make  you  laugh." 

She  paused  a  moment  or  two,  her  head 
averted,  and  then  said : 

"  Will  you  be  serious  and  tell  me  what 
we  are  to  do  ?  " 

"  Serious  ?  I  am  rarely  anything  but 
serious  just  now ;  but  we  can  do  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  except  wait  and  see 
what  is  to  happen." 

"And  it's  just  this  suspense  that  is  so 
killing,"  she  cried  impetuously ;  although 
in  truth  she  had  little  guessed,  and  I  could 
not  tell  her,  how  infinitely  serious  the  sus- 
pense was,  and  how  much  more  grave  was 
the  impending  crisis  than  she  dreamed. 
But  she  left  me  in  better  heart  and  spirits, 
and  I  had  thus  succeeded  in  dissipating 
one  more  current  of  electricity. 

On  the  following  day  my  services  in  the 
same  capacity  were  again  in  requisition. 
It  was  Friday,  the  Islam  Sabbath,  and  some- 
one had  planned  an  excursion  to  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Europe.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  Lord  Angus  MarkwelFs  suggestion; 


the  lack  of  tact  was  significant  of  his 
handiwork. 

It  was  Grant  himself  who  caused  me  to 
be  of  the  party.  He  came  into  my  room, 
as  I  hoped  for  the  transaction  of  some  of 
the  host  of  matters  that  remained  unat- 
tended to,  but  instead  of  speaking  of  them, 
he  said  abruptly : 

"  We  are  going  up  the  Horn  this  after- 
noon in  the  Stripes^  and  probably  back  to 
The  Home ;  I  wish  you  would  come  with 
us,  Mervyn." 

The  Stripes  was  one  of  our  fast  steam 
launches,  and  The  Home  was  a  house  on  a 
small  island  which  had  been  leased  for  use 
in  connection  with  our  work.  It  lay  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  some  miles  below  Stam- 
boul. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Grant  had  ac- 
quired a  much  larger  island  in  the  north  of 
the  ^gean  Sea,  not  far  from  Thasos.  It 
was  sufficiently  close  to  the  Macedonian 
coast  to  form  a  sort  of  base  of  operations 
for  the  new  colony. 

We  had  accumulated  there  a  great 
quantity  of  stores  and  arms — the  latter,  of 
course,  unknown  to  the  Turkish  authorities. 
No  one,  indeed,  except  Grant,  myself,  and 
the  man  in  charge  on  the  spot,  an  American 
named  Cluffer,  knew  the  nature  of  the 
"  stores."  The  nearer  island.  The  Home, 
was  intended  to  be  more  a  place  of  tempo- 
rary refuge  should  any  sudden  emergency 
arise  requiring  us  to  scuttle  from  the  capital. 
Grant  always  believed  in  what  he  termed 
"plenty  of  back  doors,"  and  The  Home 
was  one  of  them. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  should  be  a  little 
wiser  if  we  stopped  here  and  got  through 
some  of  these  ?  "  I  asked,  lifting  a  handful 
of  the  neglected  documents. 

"  Yes,  very  likely,"  he  said,  "  but  not  to- 
day. I  heard  Enid  was  going  up  with  the 
aunt  and  Lord  Angus,  and  so  I  determined 
to  go,  and  Mademoiselle  Patras  will  go  as 
well.     It's  a  family  affair." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Mademoiselle 
Patras  goes  a  rather  long  way  and  is  filling 
a  biggish  space,  Cyrus,"  I  said  quietly. 

"Why,  do  you  think  she'll  take  up  too 
much  room  on  the  Stripes  f"  Grant 
rarely  joked,  even  feebly,  and  was  never 


■hed  the  glass  down  on  tht  deck. 
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flippant,  so  that  such  a  remark  was  itself 
enough  to  mark  the  change  in  him. 

"A  beautiful  face  may  take  up  much 
more  room  in  the  world  than  the  biggest 
b(jdy,"  I  answered  sententiously. 

"True,  quite  true,  Mervyn — and  it  is  a 
lovely  face,  isn't  it  ? "  he  said,  with  sudden 
enthusiasm ;  and  after  a  pause,  not  quite  at 
ease :  "  But  the  fact  is,  I'm  a  bit  flat  and 
hipped  and — oh,  I'm  so  infernally  anxious ; 
I'm  not  myself." 

"  I've  noticed  that,  of  course.'* 

He  was  standing  at  the  window,  staring 
out,  his  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets,  his 
face  pale  and  wearing  a  look  of  great 
anxiety,  while  a  frown  of  doubt  drew  his 
rather  bushy  eyebrows  over  the  deep-set, 
thoughtful  eyes.  I  was  concerned  to  see 
how  ill  and  harried  he  looked ;  but  I 
reckoned  that  when  a  man  of  his  strong 
mind  was  being  forced  or  drawn  to  a 
decision  which  his  judgment  condemned, 
the  tussle  nmst  be  sure  to  leave  its  marks. 
The  view  from  the  window  was  over  the 
big  cemetery — the  Little  Field  of  the  Dead, 
as  the  Turks  call  it — away  across  the  Horn 
to  Stamboul.  Not  a  cheerful  one  for  a  man 
in  his  mood ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  saw  any- 
thing of  it. 

"  I  can't  think  what's  come  over  me," 
he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  breaking  the 
long  silence  suddenly,  and  turning  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  "  This 
has  all  become  so  distasteful,"  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  to  indicate  the  neglected 
work. 

"  It  comes  over  most  of  us  at  some  time 
or  other,  Cyrus." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  asked 
quickly,  almost  vehemently. 

"That  which  most  men  laugh  at  in 
others  and  either  revel  in  or  swear  at  in 
themselves,  and  yet  think  nobody  ever 
really  felt  before." 

"  It's  torture." 

The  words  slipped  from  him  like  an 
unconscious  aside. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  marry  her,"  he  cried  in  his 
energetic  masterful  way. 

"  And  things  here  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  where  the  squeeze  comes." 


"  You'll  have  to  decide  soon — the  sooner 
the  better." 

"  Decide  what  ?  "  and  he  wheeled  round 
suddenly  and  faced  me,  almost  -fiercely,  as 
though  I  had  insulted  him,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  my  face  piercingly. 

"  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean,"  I 
answered,  meeting  his  look  calmly.  "  We 
needn't  pretend  to  one  another.  If  both 
you  and  I  know  what  you  have  to  decide,  I 
know,  perhaps,  better  than  you  what  it  must 
mean  to  us  all. 

"  My  God,  do  you  suppose  I  don't  think 
of  that  ?  "  he  cried  vehemently.  "  But 
what  if  there's  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  There  is  another  way — but  only  one." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Pull  up  the  sticks,  cut  the  loss,  and  get 
out." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"It  may  be  more  than  a  question  of 
sanity — it  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or 
death." 

"  Are  you  against  her,  too  ?  Are  you  all 
in  league  together  ?  " 

"  I  think  things  should  be  settled,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Turkey's  an  infernally 
dangerous  place  to  go  on  drifting  in." 

He  laughed,  not  heartily,  or  mirthfully, 
or  pleasantly,  not  even  bitterly,  but  as  one 
who  is  desperately  ill-at-ease  with  himself, 
and  is  impatient  at  finding  it  difficult  to 
l)lame  someone  else. 

"  She  seems  to  have  confidence  in  me; 
eh  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  cease  to  have  confidence 
in  you — alone,"  I  said,  pointedly. 

"  Then  you  an  against  her.  I  told  you 
so  just  now." 

"I  heard  you;  but  repetition  isn't  proof, 
Cyrus." 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  irritation 
with  a  hastv  shake  of  the  head. 

"  I'll  take  your  advice,  anyway.  I'll 
settle  it  to-day,"  he  said,  with  another  un- 
easy laugh. 

"  Will  you  take  my  advice  as  a  whole  ?  " 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  If  you  decide  to  marry,  will  you  cut 
this  thing?" 

"  What,  and  go  back  on  myself  to  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  every  fool  of  a  busybody?" 
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"  No;  only  go  back  on  that  change  in 
things  which  you've  been  pondering  the 
last  few  davs." 

"  But  what  if  T  think  it's  the  right  thing 
to  do?" 

**  Why,  then  I  shall  pray  to  have  as 
clever  and  beautiful  an  inlluencc  on  my 
side  when  I  want  to  ruin  somebody." 

"I  won't  hear  any  more  of  this,"  he 
retorted,  angrily,  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
showing  me  that  I  had  rubbed  an  acid 
into  a  smarting  wound. 

But  a  minute  afterwards  he  came  back, 
and  although  usually  a  singularly  undemon- 
strative man,  he  held  out  his  hand  and 
said  with  evident  feeling : 

"  Don't  let  this  come  between  us,  Mer- 
vyn;  weVe  kept  step  so  will  together  so 
far." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  nothing  can  ever  come 
between  us,"  I  declared,  and  I  gripped  his 
hand  warmly.  "Decide  as  you  like,  we 
shall  still  keep  step."  That  was  all  that 
passed,  but  it  was  enough  to  let  us  under- 
derstand  each  other,  and  with  a  laugh,  this 
time  easier  and  lighter,  he  broke  off  and 

said  : 

"  The  Stripes  will  be  at  the  Outer 
Bridge  landing  stage  at  two  o'clock.  Vou 
won't  forget." 

It  wasn't  probable  I  should  forget, 
anticipating  as  I  did  something  of  what 
was  likely  to  occur  during   the  afternoon. 

We  can  scarcely  have  been  called  a  very 
jovial  party  on  the  Stripes,  and  if  the  merry 
people  in  the  hundreds  of  cai(]ues  that 
covered  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn 
that  gay  afternoon  were  disposed  to  envy 
our  party  as  the  smart,  powerful,  rapid 
steam  launch  swept  up  the  winding  water- 
way, we  on  our  side  might  well  have  envied 
them  some  of  their  light  spirits. 

There  is  no  lovelier  spot  in  the  world 
for  a  water  jaunt  than  the  Golden  Horn  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  at  the  point  where 
the  river  narrows  into  channels  that  go 
twisting,  and  winding,  and  meandering 
along  between  green  meadows,  dotted  with 
clumps  of  trees,  and  carpeted  here  in  white 
patches  of  snowdrops,  there  with  a  golden 
blaze  of  jonquils,  and  warmed  everywhere 
with  the  soft  sweet  tone  of  the  violets. 


The  fleets  of  caiques,  surely  the  most 
picturesfjue  boats  that  man  ever  fashiimed, 
the  gondolas  of  Venice  not  excepted, 
carried  up  a  vast  crowd  of  merry-makers 
and  gossip  -  mongers.  \\'omen,  gaily 
dressed — no  longer,  alas,  in  the  Oriental 
fashion  and  wearing  the  yashmak  more  as 
a  coquettish  head-dress  to  set  off,  rather 
than  to  conceal,  the  features — filled  most 
of  the  caiques,  chattering  together  in  the 
stem  with  ever  an  eye  for  the  occupants 
of  other  boats,  while  that  lingering  conces- 
sion to  old-lime  custom,  the  eunuch,  was 
perched  in  the  prow.  A  scene  of  almost 
typical  Eastern  pleasure-making: 

But  we  were  taking  our  pleasures  on  the 
Stripes  much  more  in  I^nglish  fashion ; 
that  is  to  sav,  sadlv.  Grant  and  Haidee 
were  in  the  stern ;  Enid  and  Lord  Angus 
forward-  where  his  lordshif)  did  not  appear 
to  be  having  at  all  a  merry  lime  of  it ;  and 
Mrs.  Wellings  and  myself,  representing 
propriety  and  neutrality,  were  amid- 
ships. 

Mrs.  Wellings  was  not  a  cheerful  person 
at  the  best  of  times.  She  had  married  an 
Englishman  of  position,  and  her  years  in 
Ix)ndon  society  had  siifTehed  her.  She 
had  some  lingering  respect  for  my  prefix  of 
"  Honourable,"  but  the  respect  was  largely 
tinged  with  contempt  C)f  my  position  as  a 
paid  employe  at  the  White  House. 

**  I  don't  know  whv  vou Ve  broucrht  us  out 
like  this,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she  said,  once  or 
twice.  It  Seemed  to  be  an  easv  habit  with 
everyone  to  lay  the  responsibility  on  me 
for  everything  they  did  not  like.  A  tribute 
to  my  usefulness,  perhaps,  but  not  always 
welcome. 

"  We've  come  out  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
Mrs.  \N'ellings,''  I  replied  blandly. 

*'Poof!"  she  ejatulated.  She  had  a 
habit  ofi)ooring.  '*  We  iniLzht  be  going  to 
a  funeral.'' 

"A  love-feast,  rather,"  I  sr.id  with  a 
glancx'  in  each  direction. 

"Don't  talk  abtnit  it,*'  she  cried  im- 
patiently. 

"  They  are  doing  that,  probably." 

"That's  a  very  indelicate  and  uncalled- 
for  remark,  I  think." 

"  I  can't  hear  them,  I'm  glad  to  say."     It 
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was  one  of  my  innocent  recreations  to 
banter  Mrs.  Wellings. 

"  I  didn't  mean  what  they  said,  but  what 
you  said." 

"What  did  I  say?  That  they  were 
talking  about  love-feasts  ?  Well,  don't  you 
think  it  probable  ?  '^ 

"  I  don't  want  to  think  about  it." 

"  But  Lord  Angus  is  in  some  ways  a  very 
desirable  partly  surely  ?  "  I  remonstrated, 
with  an  air  of  innocence. 

"  I  was  speaking  of  Cyrus  and  his  new 
folly — as  you  know  perfectly  well." 

**Well,  now,  do  you  know,  folly  is  the 
last  term  in  the  world  I  should  associate 
with  Mademoiselle  Patras." 

"  I  wish  you'd  get  me  a  paper  or  a  maga- 
zine or  something  to  read.  When  you're 
in  this  flippant  mood,  I  don't  care  to  talk. 
But  if  you'll  be  serious " 

"  My  dear  madam,  we  have  not  come 
out  to  be  serious.  Who  could  be  serious 
amid  such  a  gay  crowd  ? "  But  I  got  her 
a  magazine,  and  so  ended  the  conver- 
sation. 

All  the  rest  of  us  found  it  easy  enough 
to  be  serious,  judging  by  looks.  Grant  was 
sitting  as  close  to  Haidee  as  he  could  get, 
and  both  his  and  her  looks  showed  that 
they  were  almost  painfully  in  earnest,  while 
Enid's  face,  whenever  her  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her  brother,  as  they  were  constantly, 
flashed  very  ominously.  Even  placid  and 
self-complacent  Lord  Angus  was  not  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  diplomacy  to  anything 
like  the  extent  he  had  anticipated. 

No  storm  broke  out  during  the  run  up, 
and  when  we  landed  among  the  pleasure- 
seekers,  Grant  and  Haidee  went  away 
alone,  Mrs.  Wellings  joined  Enid  and  Lord 
Angus  Markwell,  and  I  w^as  thus  left  to 
myself  and  my  own  thoughts. 

The  fine  weather  had  brought  out  a  large 
motley  crowd,  and  the  people  were  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  among  the  trees.  The 
ways  of  a  Turkish  crowd  are  always  peculiar. 
The  women  were,  of  course,  separated  from 
the  men,  like  sheep  from  the  goats,  and 
strolled  or  sat  about  together,  whispering 
incessantly  in  the  low  tones  characteristic 
of  the  East.  Most  of  them  were  probably 
talking  dress  and  scandal,  but  there  were 


many  groups  huddled  closely  together  on 
the  grass,  listening  enthralled  to  the  quaint, 
wily  hodjas,  or  fortune-tellers,  relating  their 
strange,  weird  fables,  weaving  love-legends 
crammed  with  mystery,  intrigue,  and  terrors, 
and  telling  a  thousand  lies  to  work  upon 
the  superstition  and  fears  of  their  hearers. 
The  influence  of  these  hodjas  is  supreme 
in  the  superstition-ridden  members  of  the 
harems. 

A  long  line  of  smart,  well-appointed 
modem  broughams  drawn  up  under  the 
trees,  each  with  its  sombre-looking  eunuch 
on  the  box,  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
inquisitive  strollers  ;  for  in  them  were  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  harem  whom  the 
eccentric  etiquette  of  the  Court  forbids  to 
drive  in  any  but  a  closed  and  stuffy  car- 
riage. And  dotted  all  over  the  green- 
sward sat  the  men,  keeping  severely  aloof 
from  their  women  folk,  smoking  and 
taking  their  pleasure  with  full  Ottoman 
gravity  and  self-complacence. 

It  formed  altogether  an  odd  picture  of 
the  unblending  blends  of  the  East  and 
West,  typified  aptly  in  the  costumes  of 
both  sexes  alike  :  the  women  arrayed  in 
the  smartest  gowns  of  the  latest  Parisian 
or  Viennese  fashion,  tempered  by  the 
coquettishly  -  worn  yashmak  :  the  men 
garbed  everywhere  in  frock  coats  and 
baggy  trousers,  with  the  everlasting  fez, 
that  most  crudely  inappropriate  head- 
gear of  the  Sultan's  special  choosing. 
One  was  almost  tempted  to  think  the 
Ottomans  had  started  to  become  Euro- 
peans, and  had  stopped  short  in  the 
process  ;  keeping  the  fez  and  the  yashmak 
as  reminders  that  even  in  dress  the  change 
was  far  from  complete.  And  not  in  dress 
only,  as  the  world  had  had  many  fearsome 
proofs.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  think 
that  the  Turk,  in  putting  on  the  second- 
hand trousers  of  Europe,  has  become  as 
civilized  as  the  original  wearers  of  them. 

I  had  not  come  out  to  moralize,  however, 
and  was  glad  when  the  time  arrived  to 
return.  As  I  stepped  on  board  the  launch, 
a  glance  at  Grant's  face  sufficed  to  show  me 
something  had  happened.  I  could  guess 
what,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  guess  lay 
in  the  light   of  triumph  in    the    Greqk'5 
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bright  eyes,  and  the  soft,  peachy  colour  on 
her  cheeks. 

Grant  himself  was  slightly  flushed  and 
looked  more  like  himself  than  for  some 
days  past,  wearing  much  of  his  accustomed 
air  of  conscious  strength  and  reserved 
masterfulness. 

Enid  was  already  on  board,  for  I  was  the 
last  to  arrive,  and  was  sitting  near  her 
brother  with  Lord  Angus  and  Mrs.  Wel- 
lings.  She  looked  pale,  and  her  resolute 
expression  as  she  sat  biting  her  under  lip 
and  looking  away  at  the  people  on  shore, 
savoured  of  anything  but  the  olive  branch 
of  peace. 

Grant  had  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  his 
hand,  and  he  smiled  and  nodded  to  me. 

"  A  toast,  Mervyn,"  he  said,  "  which  we 
will  all  drink.  The  happiest  day  of  my 
life — my  betrothal.  We  drink  to  Made- 
moiselle Patras,  my  promised  wife." 

I  put  the  glass  to  my  lips,  as  did  all  but 
Enid,  whose  face  was  now  quite  white,  as 
she  held  the  wine  conspicuously,  untasted, 
and  stared  angrily  at  the  Greek. 

"  You  don't  drink,  Enid  ? "  asked  her 
brother,  his  tone  gentle,  but  his  brows 
frowning  over  his  eyes  that  seemed  almost 
to  flash  with  anger. 

She  stood  up  then,  and  met  his  look 
with  one  to  the  full  as  firm  as  his  own, 
and  when  she  spoke  her  tone  like  his 
was  low,  but  strained,  and  the  words  clear 
cut. 

"  No,  Cyrus,  I  do  not  drink  to  your  ruin. 
I  would  sooner  see  you  dead."  Then,  as 
if  overcome  with  a  suddenly  uncontrollable 
burst  of  passion,  she  dashed  the  glass  down 
on  the  deck,  cast  one  glance  of  disdain  at 
the  Greek,  and  crossed  the  gangway  to  the 
shore. 

Grant  was  promptness  itself  in  action. 
His  anger  was  hidden  instantly. 

"  Mervyn,  oblige  me  by  seeing  my  sister 
back  to  the  White  House,"  he  said  to  me, 
as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred, 
and  turning  to  the  man  in  charge  he 
ordered  him  to  cast  off  at  once,  and  make 
the  run  back  with  all  speed.  As  I  hastened 
after  Enid  he  sat  down  by  Haidee's  side, 
and  they  began  to  talk  together  in  low 
tones. 


CHAPTER  VI 
grant's   decision 

DESPITE  my  unsought  office  of  light- 
ning-conductor, I  am  not,  as  will  have 
been  seen,  a  very  tactful  person,  and  I 
neither  relished  my  present  mission,  nor 
saw  any  practical  way  out  of  the  mess  which 
Enid^s  outburst  had  caused.  My  usual 
procedure  was  to  try  and  turn  the  anger  of 
whoever  had  to  be  appeased  either  upon 
himself  or  upon  anybody  else  who  was  con- 
venient and  safe,  and  let  it  vent  and  ex- 
haust itself  in  causeless  reproaches  and 
vapourings. 

But  this  was  far  too  serious  a  matter  for 
treatment  of  that  elementary  kind ;  and  I 
therefore  resolved  to  let  Enid  walk  some 
distance  alone,  and  thus  get  over  the  first 
flush  of  passion.  I  calculated  that  as  she 
did  not  know  how  to  get  back  to  Pera,  she 
would  welcome  my  presence  a  little  more 
warmly  when  she  realised  the  difficulty  into 
which  her  impulsive  act  of  leaving  the 
launch  had  led  her. 

Moreover,  I  wished  to  think  over  the 
problem.  I  knew  perfectly  well  how 
Grant  would  resent  the  insult  to  Haidee. 
He  was  very  fond  of  linid ;  but  when  a 
man  has  to  choose  between  his  sister  and 
his  sweetheart,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fore- 
seeing what  his  choice  will  be.  His  deter- 
mination was  no  doubt  already  taken,  and 
that  would  be  that  Enid  should  leave  the 
White  House  at  once.  The  very  openness 
of  the  insult  would  make  that  inevitable,  I 
felt.  Had  the  thing  occurred  privately,  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  smooth  it 
over ;  but  not  only  the  servants  and  the 
crew  on  the  Stripes  had  seen  and  heard  it 
all,  but,  probably,  some  of  the  people  in 
the  passing  (^aicjues  and  on  the  shore. 
Grant  would  have  to  be  more  than  human 
to  overlook  it. 

For  the  act  itself,  apart  from  its  unfor- 
tunate publicity,  there  could  be  but  one 
justification — that  Knid  was  right  in  her 
opinion  of  Haidee  and  Ikt  motives.  And 
of  that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  proof. 
\Vas  she  right  ?  Could  we  get  proofs  ? 
Could  I  help  her  ?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions I  began  to  ask  myself  most  earnestly, 
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and  with  an  increasing  fen'cnt  zeal  in  her 
cause. 

Her  happiness  was  very  much  more  to 
me  than  I  allowed  anyone  about  the 
White  House  to  imagine ;  and  as  I 
watched  her  now,  keeping  some  fifty  yards 
or  so  in  the  rear,  I  thought  I  could  con- 
ceive something  of  the  tumult  of  feelings 
that  must  be  raging  in  her  mind.  She 
walked  quickly,  with  head  slightly  bent  like 
one  plunged  in  thought,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  ignorant,  I  was  sure,  of  where 
she  was  going,  and  just  as  heedless,  prob- 
ably; seeing  nothing  and  caring  for  nothing, 
but  just  eating  out  her  heart  in  bitterness, 
pain,  and  fear  for  her  brother. 

When  we  had  walked  in  this  way  for 
about  a  mile,  I  saw  her  stop,  put  her  hand 
to  her  forehead,  and  glance  about  her  with 
the  air  of  one  roused  suddenly  and  striving 
to  identify  strange  surroundings. 

I  hastened  my  steps  then,  and  overtook 
her.  Her  eyes  welcomed  me  with  unmis- 
takable relief;  but  her  first  words  had 
reference  to  the  scene  on  the  launch. 

"  How  could  you  do  it,  Mr.  Ormesby  ?  " 
she  asked  indignantly.  I  guessed  what  she 
meant,  but  temporized. 

"  We  thought  you  miglit  have  difficulty 
in  finding  your  way  back  to  Pera,  and 
Cyrus  asked  me  to  come  after  you." 

"You  know  I  don't  mean  that,  and  if 
you  are  here  as  Cyrus's  delegate  I  do  not 
want  your  help,  thank  you." 

"  I  am  here  as  your  friend,  I  hope.  Miss 
Grant." 

"  Then  how  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Do  what  ?  " 

"  Drink  that  woman's  health,"  she  cried, 
bitterly. 

"  Hadn^t  we  better  talk  it  all  over?  And 
also  see  about  getting  back  to  the  White 
House  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  back.  I  have 
decided  ; "  and  she  threw  her  head  up  and 
looked  the  very  type  of  defiance. 

"  Of  course,  you  are,"  I  assented,  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  no  question  at 
all.  "  In  point  of  fact  I  let  you  come  this 
part  of  the  way  alone  so  that  you  might 
have  time  to  think  a  bit.  But  Fd  better 
see  now  if  I  can  get  hold  of  a  carriage." 


"  Wait  a  moment,  please.  Are  you  with 
Cyrus  or  with  me  in  this  ?  " 

"  I  am  with  you  both." 

"  No,  that's  impossible,  and  you  must 
choose  between  us." 

"  Isn't  that  a  little  unnecessary  at  this 
early  stage  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  opinion." 

"It  is  in  mine,  so  you  must  excuse  my 
answering — yet." 

"  Then  I  will  go  back  alone  if  you 
please." 

"Certainly.  It's  only  a  matter  of  getting 
two  carriages  instead  of  one;  or,  if  we  can't 
get  two,  of  my  riding  by  the  driver  instead 
of  inside  with  you." 

"Why  do  you  try  and  trifle  with  things 
in  this  way  ?  You  know  you  don't  think  it 
trifling.     God  help  us  !  " 

"  No,  I  don't  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing it  a  trifle.  I  would  willingly  give  what 
little  I  have  in  the  world  to  have  the  thing 
blotted  out.  But  I  can  always  think  best 
in  common-place  terms ;  and  there's  no  use 
in  inflating  things.     I'll  get  a  carriage." 

"  Is  it  far  to  walk  ?  " 

"From  here  about  three  -  and  -  a  -  half 
miles,  but  some  of  the  way's  nasty." 

"I'd  rather  walk,  then." 

"Shall  I  walk  with  you  or,  in  the 
Turkish  etiquette  style,  a  few  yards  .behind 
you  ?  " 

"Oh,  how  can  you  talk  like  that  at 
such  a  time?" 

"  I  can  do  or  say  anything  to  relax 
the  strain  of  your  thoughts.  We'll  walk 
together,  of  course,  and  equally  of  course 
we'll  try  to  see  some  way  out  of  the  tangle; 
for  it  is  a  deuce  of  a  tangle,  and  no 
mistake ;  "  and  with  that  we  set  off  at  a 
smart  pace. 

For  quite  twenty  minutes  not  a  word 
more  passed  between  us.  I  did  not  see 
how  to  handle  the  matter  at  all.  Enid's 
blunt  declaration  that  I  must  take  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  quarrel  was  dis- 
concerting, not  so  much  because  I  thought 
it  necessarv  in  the  sense  which  she  im- 
plied,  that  I  must  split  with  one  of  them, 
as  because  I  saw  that  she  thought  it 
necessary.  If  it  did  really  come  to  a 
split,  I  felt  that  I  should  side  >\nth  her; 
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but  that  was  a  step  in  reserve,  and  mean- 
while the  outline  of  a  plan  was  beginning 
to  form  in  my  thoughts. 

She  grew  tired  of  the  silence  at  last, 
and  turning  to  me,  said  with  some 
abruptness  : 

"Has  the  enormity  of  my  conduct 
struck  you  silent  ?  " 

"No,  though  it  was  pretty  bad." 

"Perhaps  you're  thinking  how  best  to 
lecture  me  ?  " 

"  No,  again ;  and  I  don't  suppose  you'd 
care  very  much  if  I  did." 

"Then  why  don't  you  speak?" 

"As  Fm  only  here  on  your  sufferance, 
I  thought  it  best  to  hold  my  tongue.  The 
more  you  think  of  things  the  better.  But 
Fll  talk  if  you  like.  There's  going  to  be  a 
gorgeous  sunset." 

"  You  make  me  tired  with  your  non- 
sense." 

"  There's  ..  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
getting  tired,  sometimes." 

"  I  don't  see  any  kind  of  point  in  that." 

"There  is  none.  Don't  bother  to  look 
for  it.  It's  rather  a  relief  now  and  then  to 
liear  and  say  things  that  have  no  point. 
Some  of  us  are  apt  to  be  too  pointed — 
quite  barby." 

"  That's  a  hit  at  me,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes.  You've  made  a  horrible  mess 
of  things." 

"  Thank  you.  But  if  you  mean  that  I  was 
to  hold  my  tongue,  and  show  by  word  or 
deed  that  I  didn't  just  hate  the  notion  of 
that  —  ugh  !  —  that  woman  ever  being 
Cyrus's  wife,  you  needn't  say  any  more. 
I— I  loathe  her." 

"Very  well.  But  if  I  didn't  like  my 
sister's  lover,  it  doesn't  strike  me  that  I 
should  improve  matters  much  by  slapping 
my  sister's  face  in  public." 

"We  won't  speak  any  more  about  it,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she  answered, 
quickening  her  pace  and  getting  a  step  or 
two  in  front  of  me ;  but  I  caught  her  up 
quickly. 

'''And  if  a  friend  made  me  feel  my 
mistake,  I  shouldn't  feel  I  was  justifying 
myself  to  myself  by  trying  to  shut  liim  up." 

"A  friend,  indeed!"  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 


u  n 


That's  me,"  I  said,  with  more  terseness 
than  grammar.  She  stopped,  faced  me, 
stamped  her  foot  angrily,  and  opened  her 
lips  to  retort;  but  the  words  were  not 
uttered,  and  we  went  on  again ;  and 
presently  she  said,  with  less  vehemence : 

"  I  suppose  you  know  how  hateful  it  is 
to  be  put  in  the  wrong  ?  " 

"  It's  a  frequent  mishap  of  mine,  un- 
fortunately ;  but  one  gets  used  to  it  in 
time.  And,  after  all,  it's  a  splendid  tonic, 
like  a  good  many  other  bitter  things  one 
has  to  swallow;  and  it  clears  the  head 
wonderfully  when  one  wants  to  think  about 
repairs.  And  now,  by  the  way,  my  lecture's 
over." 

"  You  mean  you  blame  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably  I  do." 

"Then  you'll  be  surprised  to  hear  I'm 
not  a  bit  sorry." 

''  Pardon  me,  but  you  are." 

"  I  am  not,  Mr.  Ormesby." 

"  Then  you  will  be.  No  one  with  your 
head  and  your  heart  and  the  love  you  have 
for  Cyrus  could  help  being  sorry  for  cutting 
him  to  the  heart.  He  is  too  good  a  fellow 
to  have  his  face  rubbed  in  the  mud  in 
public." 

"  What  would  you  have  had  me  do,  then, 
when  he  tried  to  bluff  me — in  public,  as  you 
keep  saying  with  such  emphasis  ?  " 

"  There  were  fifty  things  you  could  have 
done.  Said  you  weren't  well,  pretended  to 
drink  his  toast,  spilt  it  over  Lord  Angus 
and  called  it  an  accident,  drank  to  Cyrus's 
happiness — oh,  fifty  things,  and  none  of 
them  theatrical.  Yours  was  melodrama — 
and  melodrama  is  such  beastly  bad  form." 

"  He  shouldn't  have  tried  to  bluff  me." 

"  Don't  blame  him.  Heaven  knows  I'm 
no  friend  of  the  Greek  woman,  and  I  wish 
her  to  the  deuce ;  but  if  old  Cyrus  asked 
me  to  make  him  happy  by  drinking  her 
health  I'd  drink  a  bottle,  or  a  hogshead  for 
that  matter,  if  I  could  hold  it,  to  please  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
brother  a  girl  could  have,  too." 

"You'll  make  me  just  hate  you,  or 
myself,  if  you  go  on  like  this." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You're  only  just 
beginning  to  see  that  but  of  all  the  possible 
things  you   could   have   done,    you   chose 
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the  worst.  We  all  lose  our  heads  at  times 
—but  the  world  goes  on  just  the  same. 
We  don't  hate  anyone  in  consequence — 
and  certainly  not  ourselves." 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  come." 

"  It's  more  to  the  point  to  wish  to  see 
some  way  out  of  the  muddle." 

"Fm  going  to  Cyrus  the  moment  I 
reach  home  to  tell  him  all  I  think  of  that 
woman." 

"  Like  the  man  who  burnt  his  finger-tip, 
and  then  plunged  his  whole  arm  into  the 
fire  to  ease  the  pain  a  bit.     Very  well.'' 

"I  think  you're  the  most  unpleasant 
man  I  ever  saw." 

"Unfortunately,  that's  no  cure  for  the 
mischief." 

"I  shall  not  take  any  advice  you  may 
give." 

"  I'm  inclined  to  differ  there ;  but  then  I 
know  the  advice  and  you  don't." 

"It's  sure  to  be  something  humiliating 
to  me;  I  know  that." 

I  made  no  answer,  and  we  walked  a 
while  in  silence,  until  the  question  came 
for  which  I  was  waiting. 

"  What  is  the  advice  ?  " 

"Either  to  climb  down  and  eat  your 
words " 

"  I'd  die  sooner,  with  that  woman,"  she 
burst  in  vehemently.  "Didn't  I  say  it 
would  be  something  humiliating?" 

"Or  make  them  good,"  I  concluded. 
"There's  no  middle  course,  except  per- 
haps flight  You  could  go  back  to  New 
York." 

"Run  away,  and  leave  him  in  her 
dutches?    Thank  you." 

"  If  you  weren't  in  quite  such  a  hurry, 
I'd  put  the  matter  a  bit  more  explicitly." 

"I  am  listening." 

"  In  spasms,  yes !  but  they  don't  help 
anyone  to  think  clearly.  My  opinion  is 
this.  If  you're  wrong,  or,  shall  I  say,  if 
we're  wrong,  there's  nothing  humiliating  in 
owning  up.  But  if  we're  right  and  can  get 
proofs — if  I  say — then  we  can  justify  your 
distrust,  even  if  we  carmot  justify  your 
manner  of  showing  it." 

"  I  know  I'm  right" 

"I've  no  doubt  you  do;  we  all  do  in 
that  sort  of  mood ;  but  can  we  get  facts  and 


proofs  ?  If  you  care  for  my  help,  Fll  do 
what  I  can  ;  but  I'm  not  a  genius,  even  as 
a  spy.  And  I  make  one  condition — and  it 
isn't  perhaps  exactly  what  you'd  call  a 
sweet  one  either." 

"  What  is  it,  anyway  ?  " 

"  We'll  have  a  square  talk  with  Cyrus. 
You'll  tell  him  you're  sorry " 

"  I  won't ;  I  won't.  How  dare  you  ask 
such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  For  having  made  a  fuss  in  that  theatri- 
cal way  and  publicly  insulted  the  woman 
he  has  chosen  to  be  his  wife.  Then  we'll 
tell  him  together  that  we  both  believe  she 
is  not  worthy  of  him,  and  say  frankly  we 
are  going  to  work  to  prove  it,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  interv^al  of  neutrality 
while  we  prove  her  either  an  angel  or  the 
other  thing." 

She  heard  me  out  patiently,  to  my  great 
surprise,  and  said  nothing  in  reply.  The 
silence  had  lasted  a  minute  or  more,  and 
then  I  looked  at  her,  and  to  my  consterna- 
tion saw  that  her  eyes  were  moist  with 
tears,  which  she  was  making  a  gallant  effort 
to  repress.  She  forced  them  back,  and 
presently,  in  a  voice  that  touched  me  with 
its  softness,  she  said : 

"You  would  risk  a  quarrel  with  him 
then  for  my — for  this  ?  " 

"  Cyrus  and  I  can't  quarrel.  He's  too 
great  a  man  not  to  understand  me.  I  take 
no  risks.  There'll  be  more  risks  from  the 
Greek." 

We  were  now  getting  near  the  White 
House,  and  I  was  anxious  to  have  her 
assent  to  the  proposal ;  but  she  kept 
silence  until  the  gates  were  in  sight,  when 
she  stopped. 

"  I'll  do  what  you  wish,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
and  I — I  think  it's  real  good  of  you.  I — 
I  " 

X  .  .  . 

"  Never  mind  me.  I  don't  count.  But 
I'm  glad  you'll  do  it.  It's  the  only  way 
out,"  and  then  we  pushed  on  into  the 
house  and  said  no  more. 

When  I  reached  my  own  rooms  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  Grant  there 
waiting  for  me.  He  looked  very  much 
upset,  sitting  with  knitted  brows,  smoking 
furiously. 

"  Hullo,  Cyrus,  back  first  then.      Didn't 
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go  to  the  Home?"  I  said  lightly,  as  I 
ihrcw  down  my  hat  and  took  a  cigarette. 

"  Has  ICnid  come  Irack  with  you  ?  " 

"  Come  back?  Of  course  she  has. 
Where  else  in  Tera  could  she  go  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that,  Mervyn,"  he 
saitl  angrily. 

"  *  Never '  runs  into  a  good  many  years, 
my  dear  fellow  ;  but  I  UAd  her  she'd  made 
a  beastly  mess  of  things.  Women  do,  you 
know,  sometimes." 

"  She'll  have  to  leavtj  here.  My  future 
wife  shall  not  be  exj)()sed  to  the  chanee  of 
such  insults." 

"  It  would  be  impossible,  of  course, 
absolutely   impossible',   l)ut *' 

"'I'here  are  no  M)Uls,'-'  be  cut  in 
brus(|uely. 

"There  are  always  Mmts'  and  '  ifs,'  at 
all  events  in  'I'urkry  ;  and  you  src  a  thing 
of  this  sort  -     -" 

**  Well  ? ''   imj)atienlly,  as   1   .stopj)ed. 

** Confound  this  cigarette,  filthy  thing! 
1  believe  1  lit  it  at  tiie  wroni^  end.  Alwavs 
a  light  and  wrong  end  to  a  thing,  aren't 
there,  even  to  a  'I'urkish  cigarette-  or  to 
anv  cursed   thiiii'  in  Turkev." 

**  What  do  vou  mean  bv  that?"  he  asked 
sharply,    with  a  rapid   glan<e. 

*''l'iuth  is  I  don't  think  I  myself  quite 
know  wh.il  would  be  tlie  ri^'ht  end." 
And  1  made  a  gesture  of  irritation,  and 
Hung  the  cigarette  away  viciously  and  lit 
another. 

**  Don't  L't  us  get  ofT  thc^  j)oint,  Mervyn. 
Wiiose  sitle  do  vou  take  in  this?" 

*'(.)h,  that's  delicious,"  I  crii-il  with  a 
laui;h.  " 'I'he  familv  brain  seems  to  run 
on  exact  parallel  lines.  That's  precisely 
the  (juestion  your  sister  put  to  me,  and 
with  even  greater  insistence:  ami  when  I 
told  her  1  took  i)olh  or  neither,  she  said, 
as  I  sup[)ose  you'd  say,  that  was  just 
impossible.  Of  course  1  laughed  at  such 
a  thiuLi." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  declared,  empha- 
tically. 

"Then  I  nuist  be  conti'nt  to  be  reg\rdeil 
as  an  imj)ossil)ility,  Cyrus.  I  know  you 
can  see  a  deuced  sight  farther  through  a 
brick  wall  than  I  can,  but  1  can  read  small 
print  (juilc    as  far   off  as    vou    can,    and, 


what's  more,  I  can  read   it   when  it's  m 
Turkish  characters — and  you  can't.** 

"  Which  means  you  can  see  a  way  out 
and  I  can't  ?    Go  on." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  told  your  sister  \x)u 
and  I  were  never  likely  to  quarrel,  what- 
ever hapjKincd." 

"  You're  working  round  to  it  in  a  big 
circle;,  Mer\*yn." 

"  Too  small  a  one's  apt  to  make  a  man 
giddy." 

"  I  like  straight  (laths.  If  you're  going 
to  say  you're  against  the  woman  I'm  going 
to  marry,  say  it  plainly." 

"  That's  all  right.  But  if  you  want  to 
get  to  the  top  of  the  house  you  don't  need 
to  sit  on  a  gun  and  be  fired  up  ;  it's  apt  to 
make  you  forget  there's  a  staircase  to  come 
down  bv  :  see  ?  " 

"  I'm  in  no  mootl  for  metaphors,  but 
w  hat's  your  staircase  ? '' 

"  That  your  sister  should  have  time  to 
see  that  there  is  no  reason  for  what  she  did 
this  afternoon  -she  knows  now  ihcri;  was 
none  for  how  .she  did  it." 

**])()  you  ask  me  to  be  a  jxirty  to  a 
siciet  incjuiry  into  the  conduct  of  my 
future  wife?  Do  you  want  to  force  the 
\ery  c|uarrel  between  us  two  you  siKikc 
of  as  impossible  just  now.^  Are  you 
mad  ?  " 

*'  I  propose  no  secret  imjuiry.  I  should 
prefer  that  Madi-moiselle  Patras  knei»" 
everything.  If  your  sister  is  wrong,  she 
loves  you  too  well  not  to  reix,»nt  her  mis- 
take;    but  if  she  is  right " 

**  'I'ush,  man  I  1  won't  even  hear  of  it. 
1  have  made  up  my  mind.  Enid  must 
leave  here;    and  the  matter  is  closed." 

"As  you  will  but  it  isn't  closed  for 
me.'' 

*'  I>()  you  mean  that,  knowing  all  that 
must  go  with  it.     Please  to  think." 

**Am  1  the  only  one  of  us  who  needs  to 
think?" 

**  My  mind  is  made  uj)." 

"Then  1  sha'n'i  answer  you  this  after- 
noon. A  cigarette  tastes  none  the  sweeter 
because  we  jab  the  burning  end  in  a  friends 
face,  C\rus.'' 

**  To  the  de\il  with  your  cigarettes,"  he 
crie<l  im|)atiently. 
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"That's  exactly  what  one  would  say 
afterwards,"  I  returned  quietly. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
it." 

"  And  that's  exactly  what  you  can't  help 
doing.'*  I  got  up  as  I  spoke  and  went 
over  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Cyrus,  old  man,  we're  not  going  to  (luarrcl 
and  jxirt  over  this  thing,  just  because  you 
love  a  woman  and  I  don't — one  of  the  most 
l)cautiful  women  on  earth,  and,  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  as  gf)od  as  she's 
lovely.  We're  men,  you  know,  not  chil- 
dren, and  there  are  two  sides  to  this  thing : 
one's  business  and  the  other's  jK-rsonal. 
Unfortunately  they've  got  mixed  a  hit,  but 
haven't  we  wit  enough  between  us  to  dis- 
entangle them  ?  " 

"  I  won't  hear  a  word  against  her." 

"Have  1  saitl  one?  I/K)k  here,  let's 
drop  it  for  a  time  and  think  of  some  of 
these  other  things.  If  I'm  to  cut  the 
jKiinter,  there  are  heaps  of  things  I  must 
explain  either  to  you  or  to  whoi^ver  follows 
me.  .\nd  I  really  must  get  them  in 
order." 

He  made  no  reply  for  a  nu'nute  or  two, 
and  then  Stu'd  suddenly  :  "  I've  thrown  in 
my  lot  with  the  Young  Turkey  party." 

"  Of  course  you  have.  I  expected  that 
would  l)e  the  condition  of  her  -of  the 
engagement.  'Hiats  what  1  mean  by  the 
business  side.  You've  taken  some  days  to 
think  it  over -you,  who  generally  take 
fewer  minutes ;  and  yet  you  jib  when  1 
don't  sav  ditto  in  a  moment  be<\uise, 
knowing  a  thundering  lot  more  about 
things  here  and  not  being  in  love,  I  want 
to  see  a  bit  of  the  ro:ul  ahead.  Hang  it, 
Cyrus,  it  isn't  reasonable,  is  it  ?*' 

"  What  di<l  vou  mean,  that  vou  e\i>/cte(l 
it  would  be  the  condition  of  the  enu^^l;e- 
mcnt  ?  '* 

"I  heard  Mademoiselle  Patras  that  niLiht 
on  the  subject  of  the  c(mspiracy,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Stephani  told  me  how  nuich 


they  counted  on  getting  your  help  and 
money  and  influence.     Stephani's  in  it." 

"  Danm  Stephani ! " 

"  'Hiere'll  be  no  trouble  about  that. 
His  whole  life  has  earned  it.  But  it  won't 
help  us  much.  And  it's  a  pretty  big  thing 
we're  taking  on.  Of  course  you've  thought 
(;f  that  ?  " 

"  I've  thought  of  scarcely  anything  else 
for  days." 

"  Abdul  has  been  fairly  good  to  us  so 
far  ;  doesn't  it  strike  you  as  rather  rough 
of  us  to  turn  against  him  ?" 

"  You  don't  understand  it.  Nothing  can 
.save  him  from  this  consj)iracy.  Half  the 
country's  in  it,  and  the  other  half  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  deposed.  Deposed  he 
will  be,  and,  unless  something  hapjKjns, 
put  to  death.  lUit  I  mean  that  that  some- 
thing shall  happen  and  his  lit'e  be  save<l. 
There  shall  be  no  bloodshed." 

"  You  think  you  can  stop  it  ? '' 

"It  is  my  one  imperative  condition." 

"  And  you  think  you  can  prevent  it  ?  " 

"I  know  it.  I  would  not  join  on  any 
other  terms." 

"And  Madi'moiselle  Patras  agreed  an<l 
pledged  the  rest  ?  " 

'*  1    am    to    see     Marabukh    Pji>ha    to- 


morrow." 


**  It  should  be  an  interesting  inler\iew," 
I  said  drily.  *'  And  in  view  of  it,  all  these 
other  things  are  mere  nothings.  We'll 
have  another  talk  tomorrow  ;  I  should 
like  to  turn  it  all  over.' 

"  What  will  vou  do?"'  he  a.;ked. 

"We  shall  kerp  step,  Cyrus,  as  you  said 
to-day  ;  but  it  may  be  a  long,  and  is  .sure 
to  be  an  e\<Mling,  if  not  dangerous,  march." 
And  so  in  all  truth  I  saw  it  nui^t  be  ;  and 
I  s;it  far  into  the  night,  forgetting  all  about 
ILnid  and  the  (ireek  and  their  ([uarrel,  just 
face  to  fa<*e  with  tiie  j)erilous  course  that 
lav  ahead  for  us  all,  as  the  result  of  this 
mad  decision.  I*  or  some  lovers  are  mad 
inileed. 


(To  h  coniitntfJ!\ 
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By    W.    H.    BAMFORTH    KILNER 


"  \/0U  must  be  sure  and  stay  fur  Ivi 
1  Fiesta,"  Such  are  tlie  words 
whispered  into  the  ears  of  every  visitor  in 
Los  Angdes  during  the  month  of  April, 
when  that  Queen  City  of  Soutlierti  Cali- 
fornia is  turned  over  to  King  Carnival,  and 
for  a  period  of  four  days  one  lives  as 
though  in  a  dream.  Many  cities,  especially 
in  Europe,  have  their  carnival  weeks,  but 
few,  if  any,  of  these  floral  pageants  can 
excel  in  beauty  and  magnificence  the 
annual  Fiesta  de  las  Floras  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  prettiest  \Yoman  in  this  fair  city  of 
120,000  inhabitants  is  chosen  Queen  of 
Fiesta,  and  during  carnival  week  it  is  to  her 
that  everyone  must  bow  the  knee.  The 
only  occasion  when  there  has  been  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  was  in  1901,  when 
the  laie  President  McKinley  was  the  guest 
of  honour.  The  ceremonies  commence 
with  a  masked  ball  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  continue  until  the  clock  on  the  City 
Hall  chimes  the    hour   of   midnight,   on 


Saturday.  At  eight  o'  clock  on  the  Tues- 
day evening  there  is  a  great  transformation. 
One  minute  the  streets  are  in  the  dreary 
dusk,  all  mussy  with  over-hanging  ropes 
and  guys  standing  out  bare  and  cold  like 
the  rigging  of  a  ship.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
it  is  fairyland.  Somewhere  down  in  the 
hot,  oily  smells  of  a  machine-room  an 
electrician  has  thrown  over  a  huge  switch 
lever,  and  Fiesta  is  on.  Lights  swing  in 
long  festoons  of  reds,  and  greens,  and 
orange,  stand  out  in  spikes  of  brilliancy 
along  the  curbs,  and  hang  in  ropes  of 
blazing  polkadots  where  the  streets  join,  so 
that  every  corner  is  a  royal  canopy  of  light. 
Pyramids  of  coloured  electric  lights  stretch 
away  in  tho  distance,  while  here  and  there 
a  cluster  of  brilliant  electric  lamps  spells 
out  the  name  of  some  institution  or  firm. 
Happy  throngs  promenade  the  illuminated 
thoroughfares,  and  showers  of  confetti  fill 
the  air.  It  is  indeed  an  entrancing  scene, 
a  fitting  opening  of  the  carnival  season. 
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And    now    to   the   pavilinii    to    await    tlie 
coming  of  the  Queen. 

Viva  la  Rcina  de  la  Fiesta  :  Aiiiid  the 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  crash  of  military 
mustc  and  thunders  of  applause  from  her 
faithful  snhjects,  she  comes  with  her 
merrj-  court  of  heaiitifid  danies  and  gallant 
cavaliers  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  in  this  her  fairtst  province,  with 
four  days  of  unrestrained  merrymaking, 
when  dull  care  is  east  to  ihe  depths  from 
whence  it  comes,  and  jo)-  reigns  supreme. 
Another  fanfare  of  trumpets,  and  the 
Mayor,  bearing  the  golden  key  of  the  (.iiy, 
advances  to  the  eilge  of  the  dais  where  lie 
gives  to  Her  Majesty  a  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  city.  " 'I'he  fiowurs  smile  at  your 
gracious  Majesty's  coming,  and  there  i^ 
unbounded  joy  and  merrymaking  amoni,' 
your  subjects.  I  trust  that  your  visit  will 
be  a  most  pleasant  one.  It  is  with  imiih 
pleasure  that  I  present  to  your  gracious 
Majesty  this  key  lo  our  city  guvernment, 
for  I  know  that  the  mimi<i[):dity  will  be 
doubly  safe  in  your  Majesty's  fair  hands." 
The  Queen,  after  having  expressed  her 
appreciation  at  the  kind  reception  awariled 
her,  commands  that  all  formality  immediately 


cease.  "  Let  the  merry  dance  proceed;  lay 
aside  all  care,  and  let  freedom  and  joy  reign 
until  the  break  of  day."  As  the  band  strikes 
up  the  Fiesta  March,  the  serried  ranks  of 
gaily  clad  danctrs  ivhirl  off  into  a  merry 
wall/.  It  is  a  gaj'  an<l  molley  crowd', 
i-'ncle  Sam's  revered  coat  tails  stand  out 
strai|;ht  as  he  spins  around  with  a  cii'piet- 
li.sh  Hide  Japanese  maidiii.  Nick  Itottom, 
ass's  head  and  all,  cavorts  about  with  a  tiny 
Titania,  while  hhnperor  Wilhelm  foots  it 
nurrily  with  a  fairy.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
(,)ueen  commands  the  dancers  lo  unmask, 
re  lorn  elT  with  mtieli  glee  by 
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nd  her  gay  .■onip;iny 
the  pleasures  of  die 
tribunes,    ihe 


Indians,  decked  in  eagle  IVallx-rs  and 
claws  and  teeth  i>f  wild  beasts,  fanlas- 
lically  spottei.1  and  streaked  with  col'.iured 
earth  and  Uirks,  are  dancing  the  ancient 
<lances  which  have  come  down  from 
the  days  bL-fore  the  Spanish  priests 
eiitered  Califcjmia,  the  origin  of  which  is 
hidden  in  the  mysterious  past.     The  most 
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interesting  of  all  is  the  fire  dance,  tlic 
redskins  swinging  tirelessly  around  the  pile, 
their  eagle  feathers  waving,  and  their 
magnificently- muscled  backs  gleaming  in 
the  firelight.  The  grace  and  lightness  with 
which  they  dance  is  admirable.  \Vhen  the 
fire  has  sufficiently  fallen  together,  the  circle 
of  men  kneel  down  and  blow  upon  it  until 
the  sparks  rise  in  a  gleaming  cloud.  They 
circle  it  again,  then  they  throw  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  kick  at  the  embers,  and 
toll  over  them  until  the  last  spark  is 
blackened  and  the  fire  dance  is  done. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  attractions 
during  Fiesta  week,  but  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  interest  centres  in  the  Floral 
parade,  and  it  is  certain  that  nowhere  out- 
side of  China  can  such  a  spectacle  of 
barbaric  beauty  be  witnessed  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Chinese  contingent,  'i'he 
streets  are  a  riot  of  colour,  and  the  city  is 
winged  with  banners.  Fragrance  of  flowers 
waving  of  flags,  prancing  of  horses,  fair 
women  and  dainty  children  embowered  in 
bloom,  masses  upon  masses  of  cheering 
men  and  women^n  such  wise  is  the  Day 
of  the  Flowers  celebrated.  Headed  by  the 
Queen  and  her  court,  and  afloat  in  waves 


of  music  from  many  bands,  the  long,  floral 
pageant  winds  its  way  through  the  city. 
In  the  distance  marching  down  the  street, 
it  is  a  pennant  riotous  with  colour — it  is 
like  some  great  snake  monster  of  the 
tropics  striped  with  vivid  markii^s.  It 
stretches  out  fully  a  mile-and-a-half,  and  as 
it  weaves  its  slow,  tortuous  way  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  a  murmur  of  pleasure 
and  a  patter  of  applause  flutters  along  the 
packed  streets.  Coach  after  coach  Ihey 
come,  massed  with  flowers — seats,  bodies, 
wheels  covered  with  bloom,  filled  with 
dainty,  pretty  girls,  drawn  by  prancing 
horses  groomed  till  their  skins  outshine 
their  satin  covered  harness — another  and 
another,  each  more  beautiful  than  the  next, 
and  still  more  and  more.  Pink  and  blue, 
yellow  and  green,  and  white  and  red, 
masses  of  colour — a  magnificent  pageant; 
one  wishes  for  a  dozen  eyes  to  see  it  all  at 
once,  and  sec  it  more  and  more. 

One  of  the  first  things  in  the  parade  is  a 
company  of  cabalieros,  their  steeds  champ- 
ing and  whirling,  and  rearing  and  curvet- 
ting, as  if  they  were  as  proud  of  theii 
costly  silver-mounted  saddles  and  of  theii 
handsomely   attired    riders    as    the    ridet: 
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with  silver  braid  and  with  rinvs  of  silver 
buttons.  In  tlic  bosoms  are  frills  of  lace, 
and  each  raballero  wears  a  necktie  of  white 
silk.  Some  of  the  men  wear  still  more 
t-lab<irate  costumes  of  black  velvet  and 
gold  Ijraid,  with  beaver  hats  twinetl  with 
silver.  The  horsemanship  is  delightful  to 
see.  It  is  the  very  eniboiiiment  of  graii-, 
with  its  easy  swing,  all  loost  from  the 
saddle  up,  and  the  ImmIv  swaying  widi  the 
motion  of  the  horse.  These  are  the  Imli- 
day  riders,  the  grandees,  the  eMjiiisiifs  of 
horsemanship.  A  little  way  behind  c<iiiies 
a  troop  of  hrirst-mcn  that  seem  to  have 
come  whirling  in  off  the  range.  'Ihey  arc 
in  brown  shirts  and  rough  leather  "cluijis,'' 
and  many  of  them  bear  liu-avy  guns  in 
ihcir  holsters.  They  eome  clattering  along 
ai  full  gallop,  like  a  gust  of  .\Iarrh  wind  ; 
some  of  the  horses  eiincing  a  strong 
preference  for  travelling  solely  upon  their 
hind  legs— tails  first  by  choice.     .As  they 
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flowers  follow  the  four- in  hands. 

In  11)01  President  MeKiidey  nnle  in  the 
|)rocession  seated  in  a  carriage  covered  with 
ten  thousand  while  camations.and  drawn  by 
four  white  horses  in  golden  satin  harness. 

But  in  all  the  long  parade  there 
is    nothing    which    equals     the     Chiivcsa 
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AND   FLOWERS    IS   THE   FLORAL   PROCESSION. 


a  kind  as  is  to  l>e  sucii  only  in  an  interior 
city  of  riiina  on  a.  day  of  a  great  religious 
or  civic  celebration. 

Of  all  the  pageants  of  I-a  Fiesta  the 
night  parade  is  the  most  beautiful.  \\'hen, 
th-ough  the  clear,  soft  darkness,  gemmed 
with  myriads  of  coloured  sparks  of  fire,  the 
glittering  procession  sweeps  through  the 
city  on  its  way  to  the  tribunes,  it  seems  as 
though  fairjland  itself  has  come  to  earth. 
Flowers  of  human  thought,  crystallized  iint> 
exquisite  legends  and  tj-pified  in  all  sorts  of 
pretty  fani'ies,  make  up  the  whole  beautiful 
scene.  Cinderella  and  the  Prince  rejoice 
in  the  happy  termination  of  the  sweet  old 
story  of  the  lady's  slipjier.  lolanthe  rises 
again  from  the  pond  lily  ut  the  summons  of 
the  Fairy  Qucx'n,  Cleopatra  sails  in  her 
barge  of  stale  through  the  jiapynis  that 
fringes  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  victor  at 
the  OlympiaTi  games  is  crowned  anew  with 
the  wreath  of  laurel.  'ITie  sleeping  beauty 
lakes  her  long  rest  with  the  poppies  of 
stuinberland  notl<ling  around  her,  while 
chr>'sanlhemums  grow  around  the  house  of 
Yum  Yum  and  Nanki  Pooh,  Such  are  the 
stories  told  by  the  floats  in  this  wondrous 
[Kigeant—  stories  as  old  as  Time  itself,  and 


known  to  e\'ery  child  in  the  land;  grown- 
up children  are  taken  back  into  the  da;i 
when  they  looked  for  fairies  in  the  forest, 
and  saw  in  the  clouds  the  chariots  of  the 
gods,  and  all  are  reminded  of  the  beautifiil 
significance  attached  to  the  flowers  they  lee 
about  them  every  day. 

The  last  evenitig  of  La  Fiesta  is  known 
as  All  Fool's  Night,  when  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  holds  sway.  The  reign  trf  the 
Queen  has  ended.  Kissing  her  hand  to 
her  subjects  and  softly  crying  "  farewell," 
her  four  proud  horses  have  carried  her 
away  from  the  tribunes— and  now  the 
[K.'ople  of  her  favourite  province  fling  aside 
all  care  and  anxiety,  and  in  a  last  whirl- 
wind of  mirth  and  good  feeling  celebrate 
the  success  of  I^  Fiesta. 

As  the  sun  sets  and  darkness  comes, 
the  streets  begin  to  fill  with  maskers.  At 
first,  they  appear  singly  and  in  twos  and 
threes,  timidly  flitting  by  and  keeping  in 
the  shadows — as  if  ill -at -ease  in  their 
fantastic  attire,  and  fearful  that  someone 
will  recognize  Ihem.  As  the  evening  grows 
later,  more  and  more  sally  forth,  until  the 
streets  are  alive  with  them.  They  come  in 
ever-increasing  throngs,   pouring  into  the 
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centre  of  the  eily  from  llie  outlying;  nui'iris. 
springing  out  uf  the  cartli,  apiKia-ntly,  and 
dropping  down  from  Ilio  sky,  until  tlu' 
streets  are  filled  with  a  shifting  riviT  uf 
strange  monsters,  pouring  tliis  K:\y  and 
that,  swirling  and  eddying  around  favourite 
gathering  places,  and  now  and  then  pouring 
an  overflow  into  sonic  ([iiiet  corner ;  near 
at  hand,  but  yet  away  from  the  main  r-entre 
of  events.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  are  e/t  masque.  Little  chiklren  cliiig 
light  hold  of  their  mothers'  hands  and  look 
in  startled  wonder  at  the  gipsies  and  fairii's, 
blackamoois,  clowns  and  elves,  devils  :iii<l 
monkeys,  Zulus  and  Indians  and  Ciiina- 
men  which  keep  hurrying  by.  Tiu'  eleelrie 
cars  crawl  along  at  a  .snail'^  ])ace  with  a 
perpetual  clang  of  bells  und  continual 
warning  shouts  from  the  cuiidui.tor.s. 

The  maskers  cling  to  the  cars  and  steal 
free  rides  with  hilarious  delight,  and  when 
they  see  the  conductor  approaching  slick 
out  red  paper  tongues  through  their  masks, 
or  wag  their  artificial  ears  at  him.  The 
whole  jolly  show  is  marked  by  so  much 


good  fei'ling  Lind  innocL-nt  mirth  that  it  is 
an  nnalloved  pleiisure  In  lidiold  it  Every- 
one seems  filled  with  the  wish  to  make  the 
r-umival  as  gorgeous  and  kaleidosciijiic  a 
spuelaele  as  lies  in  his  piiwer,  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  liimsclf  in  (he  unrestrained  mirth 
llial  i-umes  but  ome  a  year,  and  to  help 
other  pe0])le  to  Ihi'  same  be:iliri<-,  stale  of 
true  earnivitl  delight.  Even  if  he  is  not 
masked  everyone  feels  it  a  solenui  and  un- 
avoidable duly  to  blow  a  tin  horn,  or  whir! 
a  ratchet  wheel,  and  so  help  to  eeUbratc 
right  royally  the  going  out  of  La  Fiesta. 

])y  an  hour  afler  niidnii^ht  ihe  last  demon 
and   nmnk   and   .soldier  liavc  vanislied  into 

emerged  for  a  few  brief  hours  of  uproarious 
fun,  and  the  liiv  has  sunk  iiilo  slumber,  a 
slumber  fillerl  wi'tli  drc-ams  ..f  dragons  and 
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RECENT  DISCOVERY  OF  ANCIENT 
SCULPTURES 


By    SARAH   HOWIE 


WHILE  travelling  between  SiikAVady- 
Barada  and  liaaJbec,  colk-ctitig 
material  for  a  work  on  "  I'en  Pictures  of 
Palestine  and  its  TeopU',"  I  visited  Kab 
Elias,  a  village  which  lies  nearly  in  llie 
centre  of  the  eastern  slope  of  llic  Lebanon 
range. 


on  ihe  edge  of  the  plain  of  Cccle  S)-iu. 
Without  delay  I  made  the  necessary  uiange- 
ments  to  inspect  the  sculptures,  of  wfakb 
I  made  sketches,  and  at  a  later  date  took 
an  artist  to  the  spot,  who  took  the  pholo- 
graphs  accompanying  this  article. 
In  visiting  the  rock  up  in  the  Q 


rut   FIOUKL 


lii.'  tfiiLiiii^  IvT.'  of  an  uncicnl  ca>tlc,  I  will  admit  that  I  saw  nothing  more  at 

.nine    nn'k  hiwii    innilif,  and    a    few    s:ir-  first    tiiari    tin.-    fij;ure   of  a   bull,   but   the 

iipluii;!,  lid  nil-  til   iiin-.tiiin    ihf   ih'iipic,  photoyrapli  rcvuals  a  second  figure.     The 

IS    tti-    nii't    "iili    thciii   i'ni'  cM'nini;  after  head  of  a  cuu'  is  distinctly  visible  along- 

iii.'lhri,  as  M   Hhilhir   ili.'v  knew  iit  any  siik-   that  of  tile    bull,  and   although   the 

■  Lin,il'.ii  "  ("ritinf;s)  on  M.im-  in  it  near  u|i])cr  |xirt  k  worn  away,  the  nostrils  and 

111-  \ill.if;i'.      Allii    iiiiii  Ii  [KTMia^inn,  two  tnimth,  with  protuberant,  upturned  tongue, 

lu'ii  nhmamly  n-nl'.sM'il  that  they  knew  arc  distinct.     Moreover,  lo  the  left  side,  on 

if  rwo  "suar"  (]nrriiris),   boih  cm   nnks,  the  photogra|)h,  under  ihe  tail  and  hinder- 

Hic  hi-li  up  in   ihi-  niiimil.iins  near  .We  most  lef;  <rf  llie  bull,  I  rccof,'nised  the  head 

■I  Kadda,  and  Ihe  other  down  in  .1  gorye  of  a  lion  or  lioness.       Whether  this  is  a 
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purely  natural  formation  or  whether  the 
sculptor's  art  has  brought  it  Into  slia(>e 
must  be  left  for  arch.-eologists  to  declare. 
In  reference  to  the  other  tock  sculpture, 
which  is  close  to  the  plain,  there  is  im 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  fij^iLre  represents 
a  female  warrior  or  goddess.  She  looks 
to  the  right,  and  I  think  1  delect  a 
Minen-a-likc  helmet  on  her  hwd ;  her 
right   arm    is  extended,  ;uid    she    holds   a 


of  ancient  deities,  but,  nevertheless,  I  do 
not  speak  with  the  authority  of  an  expert, 
hut  simply  with  the  desire  to  place  the 
discovery  and  its  apparent  significance 
before  those  mure  competent  to  judge. 
Until  I  may  be  corree^ted  later  by  experts, 
I  believe  these  seuljitures  are  reprcsenta- 
lion.s  of  West  Semitic  gods  ;  and,  moreover, 
these  rocks,  on  which  they  are  figured  are 
the  stepping-stones  lui  whiih  the  Amnniles 
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sword  by  the  haft,  pointing  upwards;  the 
left  arm  rests  on  her  left  hip,  and  she  holds 
a  spear,  point  downwards,  h\  her  left  hand. 
The  pleated  folds  of  her  skirt  and  the 
upper  drapery,  with  sabretache,  pocket, 
ribbons,  or  whatever  it  is,  pendant  at  her 
side,  are  indications  of  femininity  which 
the  sword  and  spear  would  seem  to 
contradict. 

The  natives  whom  we  questioned  on  the 
subject  were  positive  and  unanimous  that 
no  "Frangi"  had  ever  seen  those  "suan" 
before  my  visits. 

Probably  no  doubt  can  exist  but  that 
these  figures  are  symbols  or  representations 


(whom  Sunplure  regards  as  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Can:Lm,  but  whom  some 
iinti(|Uarians  relegate  to  the  realm  of  myth 
and  legend)  shall  step  out  from  the  realm 
of  obscurity  and  darkness  iiLto  the  sphere 

We  have  been  taught  to  njiard  .\murru, 
Mar-tu,  Hadad,  Kamman,  lialw,  liaal,  or 
under  whale\er  other  name  he  may  be 
known,  to  have  been  "god  of  the  weather, 
Lord  of  the  mountains,"  and  of  the  storm 
generally ;  then  his  wife,  whether  we  call 
her  Ashratu,  Ninguedina,  At.irgatis,  &c., 
was  "  Mistress  of  ihe  i'lain,"'  or  "  Wilder- 
ness."    Now  our  sculptures  seem  to  agree 
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with  and  confirm  this  theor)',  for  the  one 
representing  the  male  is  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  other,  which  represents  the 
female,  is  on  the  edge  of  (he  plain.  When 
we  remember  that  this  female  deity  was 
conceived  of  as  goddess  of  war  and  bloud- 
shed,  as  well  as  of  love,  receptivity,  and 


from  which  the  "Lord  of  the  Mountains" 
came;  and  shoild  this  supposition  turn  out 
to  be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  these  are 
Amorite  sculptures,  and  that  the  Ashera  or 
"  grove  "  of  the  Scripture  is  not  a  "  pillar," 
as  some  have  supposed,  but  a  deity,  and 
that  at  some  unknown  lime  in  the  past  this 
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fecundity,  the  "  contradiction  "  in  a  female 
armed  with  a  sword  and  a  spear  vanishes. 

The  Amorite  weather-god  (Amurru)  and 
his  wife  (Ashirtu)  are  found  in  the  Baby- 
lonian cult,  and  since  they  arc  not  natives 
of  Babylon  but  are  imported  from  a  moun- 
tainous country  in  the  west,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  this  region  where  these 
sculptures  were  found  is  that  "  Westland  " 


Amorite- Ashera,  or  grove  cult,  somehow 
was  extended  south  to  Palestine,  where  it 
was  condemned  by  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  if  the  supposition  as  lo  the  presence  of 
a  cow  and  lion  or  lions  with  the  "  bull "  in 
the  sculpture  be  found  correct,  then  the 
discovery  would  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  mythology  of  the  Syrians  and 
Hittites  as  well. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  PETER  PARLANE 


By   A.    VALUE 


SOME  Englishmen,  and  most  vScots, 
protest  upon  principle,  and  Peter 
Parlane  did  so  with  emphasis  when  a 
Parliamentary  notice  was  handed  him  on 
behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the  Birsley  to 
Buich  Railway,  which  it  was  proposed 
should  traverse  the  lands  of  Mucklemerk, 
the  property  of  Peter. 

"I'll  ha*e  naething  ado  wi't,"  he  de- 
clared dogmatically,  "there'll  be  nae 
rails  laid  down  on  Mucklemerk  wi'  my 
wull.  So  juist  tak'  ye'r  bit  scrive  back 
and  tell  them  that  sent  ye  that  I'll  set 
the  dougs  on  the  next  that  comes." 

The  document  held  out  to  him,  but 
which  he  refused  to  grasp,  fluttered  to 
the  doorstep,  and  the  messenger  —  a 
solicitor's  clerk,  willing  to  air  his  law — 
warned  the  other  of  the  dangers  of  the 
course  he  was  pursuing. 

"You  must  take  it,"  the  clerk  pointed 
out  glibly.-  "  It  is  issued  by  order  of 
the  House,  and  requires  that  you  should 
be  in  London  to-morrow,  bringing  certain 
papers  now  in  your  possession." 

"  I  carena'  a  doit  if  it  was  issued  by 
order  o'  the  Session,  and  the  Synod  at 
the  back  o'  that,"  retorted  the  wrathful 
Peter.  "  Did  ye  hear  tell  o'  what 
happened  the  surveyor  lad  that  cam' 
after  this  same  business  ?  " 

"No,"  the  clerk  admitted,  glancing  un- 
easily at  a  collie  which  was  smelling  at  his 
heels. 

"Thorpe  was  the  name  o'  him — Lam- 
bert Thorpe — and  he  started  with  his 
instruments  and  whigmaleeries  tae  spy  oot 
a  road  for  the  line  over  the  best  field  I 
ha'e  gotten.  *I  ha'e  gude  authority,'  he 
sajs  tae  me,  but  I  let  the  bull  in  on  him, 
and  the  horns  of  the  beastie  wad  ha'e 
been  through  baith  him  and  his  authority 
if  he  hadna'  loupit  the  dyke  like  a  salmon 
at  a  weir.** 
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A  herd  of  young  cattle  had  strayed  into 
the  farm  yard,  and  the  clerk  surveyed 
them  dubiously  whilst  this  tale  was  being 
recounted,  his  legal  knowledge  not  assist- 
ing him  to  a  certainty  that  there  might 
not  be  a  bull  amongst  them.  A  puff  of 
wind  carried  the  Parliamentary  paper 
towards  an  inrjuisitive  stirk,  which  started 
to  chew  it,  but  the  bearer  of  it  took 
small  heed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
strategic  retreat  would  be  the  wisest,  and 
he  turned  away  t(nvards  the  farm  gate. 

"There's  Mrs.  Henshil  coming  down 
the  brae  side,  uncle,"  said  a  female  voice, 
and  the  clerk  swung  about  again.  At  the 
top  of  the  steps  in  front  of  the  door  stood 
a  tall,  bright-looking  girl ;  her  hatless 
head  crowned  by  a  wealth  of  fair  hair, 
and  her  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  merri- 
ment. 

"  Awa'  wi'  ye."  It  was  Peter  that  spoke 
this  time,  addressing  the  young  man 
peremptorily,  "'i'he  kye'll  no'  meddle 
wi'  ye,  and  ye  can  tell  the  Parliament 
men  I  heed  their  summons  nae  mair 
than  does  the  beast  that's  eating  it  this 
meenute." 

But  the  clerk  had  recovered  something 
of  his  eciuaniuiity. 

"Good  afternoon  then,  Mr.  Parlane," 
he  returned,  raising  his  hat  i)olitely  as  he 
glanced  towards  the  girl.  "As  your  calf 
has  swallowed  the  warrant  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  duly  received  into 
what  is  your  domicile,  and  I  shall  report 
accordingly.  Vou  will  hear  more  of  the 
matter  if  vou  do  not  attend  to  the  in- 
structions  which  your  animal  will  doubt- 
less easily  digest." 

The  farmer  commenced  to  hiss  some- 
thing to  his  collie,  but  paused  as  he 
glanced  over  to  where  the  figure  of  a 
woman  showed  descending  the  grassy 
slope  above  the  house.     Half  instinctively 
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he  stroked  his  long  grey  beard  into 
some  semblance  of  order,  and  calling  the 
dog  after  him,  moved  up  the  steps. 

"She's  a  widow  woman,  and  troubled 
whiles  wd'  the  nerves,"  he  muttered  half 
to  himself;  *'if  it  wasna'  for  that  I'd 
chase  the  birkie  doon  the  road.  I'll 
gang  ben  and  change  mysel',  Janet,"  he 
added,  in  louder  tones,  to  the  girl,  who 
was  his  niece.  "Ye'll  gie  Mrs.  Henshil 
her  tea  in  the  parlour — I'll  be  there  when 
I'm  cleaned." 

Janet  smiled  an  intelligent  assent,  the 
object  of  these  tactics  being  sufficiently 
plain  to  her,  for  the  lady  now  approach- 
ing owned  Gowanneuk,  the  next  fiirm  to 
Mucklemerk,  and  she  knew  her  uncle 
considered  they  would  go  well  together 
in  a  ring  fence,  if  only  the  widow  was 
agreeable. 

But  she  was  vcrv  much  otherwise  when 
Mr.  Parlane  joined  her  in  the  wainscotted 
parlour.  A  handsome,  well  -  preserved 
woman,  of  florid  complexion,  and 
deternu'ned  appearance,  she  had  seated 
herself  stiffly  upright  beside  the  polished 
table,  on  which  the  great  family  Bible 
lay  in  state,  and  her  host  felt,  as  he 
greeted  her,  that  she  had  all  the  advan- 
tage of  position. 

"  I  ha'e  a  crow  tae  jjick  wi'  you, 
Mucklemerk,"  she  began,  giving  him  his 
territorial  title.  "Janet  tells  me  ye  ha'e 
chasit  awa'  anither  o'  thae  railway  folk, 
and  fine  ye  ken  that  if  the  line  canna'  get 
through  .your  land  it'll  no'  reach  mine, 
and  I'm  wantin'  it  through  Gowanneuk." 

Peter,  to  whom  this  was  not  news,  did 
not  appear  to  be  impressed. 

"  Hoots  ! "  he  retorted,  without  regard 
to  diplomacy.  "  What  for  wad  ye  want  a 
railway — ye  ha'e  a  gig,  and  a  gude  gaun 
powny  ?  " 

This  facetiousness  met  with  fitting  re- 
proof. 

"Ye're  a  gowk,  Peter  Parlane,"  the 
visitor  returned  severely,  "and  no'  fit  tae 
be  trusted  wi'  property.  Mr.  Thorpe,  the 
surveyer,  tell't  me  the  land  would  be 
worth  twice — ay,  three  times — as  much 
wi'  the  railway  made.  He's  a  sharp  lad 
yon." 


Now  the  farmer  was  suspicious  that  the 
other  was  a  rival,  and  this  praise,  there- 
fore, was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 

"  I  hear  ye  say  sac,"  he  replied  inanely, 
"but  I  ha'e  my  ain  opeenion." 

The  widow's  countenance  became  a 
study  in  colour. 

"  Havers ! "  she  commented  rudely. 
"  Ye're  like  a'  men  folk — no  fit  tae  see  the 
nose  afore  ye'r  face.  Maybe  ye  ha'e  an 
opeenion  too,"  she  commented  sarcastic- 
ally, "what  was  in  the  paper  Janet  says 
ye  let  the  stirk  eat?" 

"  I  wasna'  heedin',"  said  Peter  care- 
lessly. 

"Juist  that — ye're  no'  fit  to  be  trusted 
a  lane.  It  was  what  they  ca'  a  Speaker's 
warrant,  for  you  and  ye'r  titles  tae  be 
ta'en  tae  London  tae  be  examined  by  the 
Parliament  men.  It  was  Mr.  Thorpe 
tell't  me  that  as  well,  and  it's  waur  than 
a  Sheriff's  Court  summons." 

Parlane's  jaw  dropped;  he  had  little 
conception  of  what  she  meant,  but  it 
sounded  portentous.  His  was  an  obsti- 
nate nature,  however,  and  he  pulled  him- 
self together. 

"  I  carena',"  he  returned  doggedly,  "  not 
an  inch  will  I  stir  if  they  send  the  dra- 
goons— nor  the  deeds  neither.  They're  in 
the  kist  there,"  he  added,  nodding  towards 
an  enormous,  iron-clamped,  oaken  chest 
standing  against  the  wall. 

"But  the  folk's  in  a  hurry,"  urged  the 
widow,  trying  persuasion,  "and  that's 
what  brocht  me  here,  for  Mr.  Thorpe 
was  calling  the  day,  and  I  promised  him 
I  wad  try  tae  get  ye  tae  see  reason  in  a 
neighbourly  way  aboot  this  railway — and 
something  else." 

There  was  an  inflection  indicative  of 
softening  in  the  last  word,  and  Peter 
caught  at  it. 

"Aye,"  he  remarked  tentatively.  "Ye 
ken  I'm  aye  prood  tae  see  ye — Jean." 

"It  was  aboot  the  lad  Thorpe  and 
ye'r  lass,  Janet,"  she  went  on  hurriedly, 
ignoring  notice  of  his  use  of  her  own 
first  name.     "He's  ta'en  a  fancy  tae  her." 

"Tae  her?"  queried  the  farmer. 

"Wha  else?  And  he  thocht,  when  I 
was   here    onyway,  that  I    micht   spier  at 
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Mt  untxied  the  th 
Tgiu  large  enough  f     , 
to^n — aitd/umb   df 
l/u  doctiminls. 


ye  whether  je  had  o  y  oh 
him  for  her?" 

Peter   thoroughly  n    a 

position  before  answc 

"That  depends,"  he       d  d 
"upon  yersel'," 

It     was     the     wid 
astonished — or  to  ap[H 

"Upon    me!"  sail 
that?" 


b    so 
\\ha 


ek     I 
conl 
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"  I  micht  that,"  she  admitted,  "  though 
men's  kittle  cattle.  If  I  dinna'  contradict 
ye,"  she  inquired  cautiously,  "  will  ye  heed 
the  Parliament  summons,  and  ha'e  the 
line  through  Mucklemerk?" 

Peter  stroked  his  beard,  watching  her 
the  while.  In  her  eyes  he  thought  he 
saw    signs   of    yielding,   and    stuck  to  his 


guns. 


"That  has  nathing  ado  wi't,"  he  asser- 
ted. "Juist  you  settle  this,  and  I'll  settle 
that." 

The  lady  rose  from  her  chair,  looking 
her  suitor  full  in  the  face. 

"  Nae  i)cnnies,  nae  pie,  Peter,"  she 
quoted,  with  determination.  "  Vou'U  no' 
get  Jean  Henshil  withoot  ye  hae  the 
line." 

"Then  I'll  due  fine  wantin'  hailh,"  re- 
torted the  wooer  sullenly. 

"Sae  he  it,*'  returned  the  lady  coolly, 
making  for  the  door.  ''  I'll  no  wait  for 
tea,  Mr.  Parlane.  'i'he  polire'll  be  here 
presently  I'm  thinkin'  tae  tak'  ye  off  for 
contempt  of  Parliament,  and  I'm  no 
heedin^  aboot  bidin'  till  they  come.  Tm 
sorry  for  ye,  Mucklemerk — real  sorry." 

With  this  parting  shot  she  swept  out, 
leaving  him  a  most  uncomfortable  man, 
though  his  obstinacy  remained.  lUit 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day  at  least 
nothing  hapi)ene(l  such  as  he  dreaded. 
It  was  long  after  dark  when  a  knock  (^ame 
to  the  do(jr,  and  Peter,  on  answering  it 
—  for  Janet  had  retired --found  himself 
face  to  (dcc  with  Mrs.  Ilenshil  again. 

"I  couldna'  rest  thinking  o'  ye,"  she 
explained,  when  he  had  ushered  her  into 
the  parlour,  "and  walked  ower  tae  spier 
if  ye  hadna*  changed  ye'r  mind  ?  " 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Peter. 

"Aweel,"  she  sighed  resignedly,  "ye 
ken  best.  Put,  when  I'm  here  wad  ve 
gie  me  a  sicht  o'  the  map  of  ye'r  grund? 
It'll  be  amongst  ye'r  deeds  I'm  thinkin,' 
and  there's  a  bittock  where  vour  west 
park  marches  wi'  my  east  field  that  I'd 
be  glad  tae  see,  for  I  jalouse  thae 
railway  folk'll  maybe  cheat  me  oot  o't. 
They're  a  tricksome  lot,  Mucklemerk, 
and  it's  hard  on  a  |)oor,  lone  widow 
woman  tae  fend  for  hersel'  aL^ainst  them." 


This  appeal  to  tlie  farmers  chivalry 
was  not  lost. 

"It's  a  pleasure,"  he  responded  mag- 
nanimously, "  tae  be  a  help  tae  the 
helpless.  I'll  sune  sort  oot  the  bit  plan 
for  ye." 

He  unlocked  the  chest — it  was  large 
enough  for  a  coffin — and  fumbled  for 
the  documents ;  Mrs.  Henshil  assisting. 
Presently  his  arm  slipped  round  her 
waist. 

"  Haud  easy !  Mucklemerk,"  she  ex- 
claimed, moving  slightly  away,  but  he 
followed  her. 

"Jean,"  he  pleaded  earnestly,  "why 
fash  yersel'  aboot  Parliament  and  the 
railway.  Say  *yes,'  wumman,  and  I'll 
fecht  ye'r  battle  wi'  my  own — then  we'll 
baith  be  cantie  and  comfortable?" 

\\'hat  the  widow's  response  might  have 
l)een  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for,  just 
then,  there  came  a  thunderous  knocking 
at  the  outer  door,  and  she  sprang  from 
him. 

"  There's  folk  coming  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Weary  me !  what  will  they  say  tae  find 
me  here  wi'  you  at  this  hour  o'  the 
nicht.  I'll  gang  and  let  them  in,"  she 
went  on,  rapidly  developing  a  policy 
which  (XTtainly  did  not  lack  boldneGs. 
"  If  it's  the  officers  I'll  say  you're  no' 
at  hame,  and  that  I'm  seein'  tae  the 
hoosc,  and  Janet,  and  the  papers.  Awa' 
wi'  ye,  man — get  oot  o'  sicht." 

She  hastened  from  the  room,  and  Peter 

hesitated.     He   was    no   coward,    but   the 

unknown    has    terrors    for  all  of  us;   and, 

if    he    was    caught,    there    could    be    no 

further  evasion  possible.     Therefore,  when 

Lambert  Thorpe,  with  the   lawyer's  clerk, 

and  a  couple  of  cc^nstables  appeared  u|X)n 

the    scene,     the    owner    of    Mucklemerk 

had  rendered  himself  invisible. 

«  «  *  « 

It  was  in  a  committee  room  at  West- 
minster, the  day  following,  that  the 
mystery  was  elucidated. 

"  I  regret  to  have  to  report,"  said 
counsel  for  the  Pirsley  and  Buich  Rail- 
way Company,  "that  a  most  important 
witness,  Mr.  Parlane  of  Mucklemerk,  has 
seen   fit    to   disregard    your   order   for  his 
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attendance,   with   certain   papers   essential 
to  this  inquiry." 

"Was  the  Speaker's  warrant  served 
upon  him  ? "  asked  the  Chairman. 

"I  am  instructed  that  it  was  so,  and 
that  our  agents  called  again  last  night 
upon  Mr.  Parlane,  hoping  to  induce 
him  to  see  reason,  but  were  told  he  was 
not  at  home.  Mrs.  Jean  Henshil,  how- 
ever, who  was  in  charge,  permitted  the 
chest,  containing  the  papers  we  require, 
to  be  brought  away,  on  condition  that  she 
accompanied  it,  along  with  Mr.  Parlane's 
niece.  We  hired  a  special  train  for  them 
to  show  the  Committee  that  we,  at  least, 
had  done  all  in  our  power." 

"  Quite  so,"  interpolated  the  Chairman 
impatiently,  "but  what  does  all  this  lead 
up  to?" 

"Only  that  I  would  ask  you  to  take 
the  somewhat  unusual  course  of  having 
the  box  opened  here  in  the  room,  and 
the  papers  handed  over,  in  your  presence, 
for  examination  ?  " 

It  was  certainly  an  uncommon  appli- 
cation, and  the  Committee  hesitated,  but 
finally  concurred. 

"If  it  will  save  time,"  the  Chairman 
decided,  "we  will  have  it  in." 

So  the  huge  deed  chest  of  Muckle- 
merk  was  borne  in  by  four  stalwart 
porters,  who  wiped  their  foreheads  fur- 
tively, whilst  Mrs.  Henshil  unlocked  it, 
with  an  assumption  of  importance  inter- 
esting to  witness.  The  lid  was  thrown 
back — and,  from  the  depths  beneath,  a 
pair  of  great  hands  emerged  to  grip  the 
sides.  Then  the  red  face  and  long  beard 
of  Peter  Parlane  showed  over  the  top, 
whilst  he  peered  inquiringly  round  out 
of  tired  eyes. 


"If  I'm  in  Parliament,"  he  began 
hotly,  "  I'll  ha'e  a  hair  in  the  neck  o't  for 
this." 

"  Whist  ye,  Peter,"  whispered  the  widow, 
stooping  close  to  his  ear.  "  Me  and 
Parliament's  been  ower  much  for  ye. 
Juist  answer  their  questions,  noo  ye'r  here, 
like  a  douce  man — the  sooner  ye  do,  the 
sooner  ye'U  get  oot  for  ye'r  victuals. 
Besides,  ye'll  be  paid  for't." 

It  was  all  very  irregular,  but  as  the 
victim,  in  response  to  this  skilfully  worded 
appeal,  intimated  his  willingness  to  be 
interrogated,  his  examination  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  speedily  concluded, 
And  afterwards,  when  his  wrath  has  been 
further  assuaged  by  a  good  dinner,  at 
which  Lambert  Thorpe  acted  host,  and 
Mrs.  Henshil,  with  Janet,  were  also  guests. 
he  condescended  to  further  parley. 

"This  is  a  bonnie  ploy,"  he  remarked, 
"tae  bring  a  man  into.     Wha  did  it?" 

"  Me,"  responded  the  widow,  with  more 
frankness  than  grammar.  "  I  cam'  last 
nicht  tae  Mucklemerk  tae  try  tae  get  ye 
tae  send  ye'r  papers,  if  ye  wouldna'  come 
yersel',  and  Mr.  Thorpe  here  brought 
the  police  tae  gie  ye  a  fricht.  When  I 
jaloused  ye  had  hidden  in  the  kist  I 
tell't  him,  and  he  did  the  rest — ^all  for 
ye'r  gude,  Peter,"  she  concluded  placably, 
"all  for  ye'r  gude." 

"  Humph ! "  he  responded,  after  a 
pause,  "that  depends.  But  if  you'll  ha'e 
me,  this  lad  here  can  ha'e  Janet.  Par- 
liament can  pit  rails  where  they  like  for 
Peter  Parlane,  and  byganes  can  be  by- 
ganes  for  the  rest.     Is't  a  bargain?" 

And  that  Committee,  at  least,  unani- 
mously declared  the  preamble  to  be 
proved. 
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nmC  amiLiU  iii>li.iii  1,1"  ri>iii-  witli  tlu^  uvili^lils.  Owiii- l.i  ihc  aljiiiiJ.,n,:o  of  day- 
llu'  Tir-I  day  c,r  May,  in  li-lu.  May  is  siill  tlio  m,l^t  joyous  of 
iii'jiiihs.  I^>nilim  r-|)c(i.illy  always  looks 
Ikt  bi'st  in  the  iiioiilli  of  Slay;  the  f;rcLii 
of  litT  parks  ainl  aviiiiic's  is  short -livid,  but 
the  briL-f  csistaicu  is  inc>^pri.'ssib!y  lovely 
Indeed  few  Londoners  realise  how  much  of 
the  country  still  remains  within  their  city. 
I  have  scL-n  it  Mated,  and  I  think  it  is 
probable,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  street  in 
the  City  from  which  at  least  one  tree  can- 
not be  Seen.  About  a  i\eek  after  Ihc 
Diamond  Jubilee  iiroce^siun  I  nu  t  a  friend 
who  had  jll^l  been  to  the  Chelsea  Darracks 
to  see  sonic  of  the  <'oliiurod  troops.  He 
asked  these  men  what  had  impressed  them 
most  durinii  iheir  visit  to  London,  'i'liev 
had  been  everywhere;  they  had  seen  the 
jireat  \\hiie  <,)iRen  in  her  jialace  ;  they  had 
been  diroii};h  the  streets  of  London  on  the 
dav  and  on  the  ni^hl  of  tlie  great  pro- 
V  ccssi<.n.  liut  lliey  did  not  hesitate  fur  an 
If      answer.     "The  most   «on<ierful  thin 


order  to  welcome  the  advent  of  s]i 
long  since  passed  out  of  fa^hiim,  ai 
people  attribute  this  fact  to  the  Kefoi 
which  had  the  effect  of  kilUnf;  s. 
pictures<iue  and  symbolical  obse: 
liut  it  seems  to  me  more  probable 
custom  may  have  died  a  natural  death,  liki 
certain  forms  of  unrequited  love,  becausi 
of  the  repeated  absences  of  the  giiest  whon 
men  and  women  rose  to  welcome.  "It  i' 
putting  t(H)  great  a  strain  on  human  nature,' 
as  Mr.  Italfour  would  s:iy,  to  expect  a  mar 
to  rise  with  the  dawn,  in  order  to  give  ; 
welcome,  when  he  knows  all  the  time  tha 
the  odds  are  nine  to  one  a^iainst  the  gues' 
turning  up.  This  is  the  Age  of  Reason 
not  of  i-"aith,  and  the  belief  in  the  lm^eet 
is  regretably  weaker  than  it  was  cenlurie; 
ago.  So  the  maller-of-fact  Lnglishman 
unable  as  a  rule  to  perceive  on  the  last  da; 
of  Ai'ril  any  signs  of  the  disaiijiea 
the  winter,  is  asleep  in  bed  when 
of  May  dawns,  and  even  when  he 
is  fully  prepared  to  go  to  business 
in  a  great  coal  and  carrvin^'  an  open 
umbrella.  If  he  thinks  regretfully  of  the 
ancient  custom,  lie  either  altribiites  it  ti> 
the  ignorance  of  the  I  'ark  Ages,  which 
prevented  men  from  distinguishing  betwee 
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with  the  scientific  fact  that  the 
undoubtedly  cooling.  There  is,  however, 
one  phenomenon  [K'culiar  to  this  time  of 
year  which  neither  ihe  Keformation  nor 
meteorological  conditions  have  altered  for 
centuries,  and  the  month  of  May  still 
-brings   with    her   long  days  and    lingering 


best,    as    she    kr 
London   puts   he 


human  nature,  <ir  a  j>urely  missionary  effort 
on  the  pxirt  of  tin-  organisers  of  the  May  meet- 
ings, lo  have  arranged  that  these  gatherings 
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should  take  place  at  a  season  when  the 
world  is  also  holding  high  festival.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  many  worldlings  attend 
the  religious  meetings,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  many  ecclesiastics  of  all  denomi- 
nations attend  the  gatherings  of  the  world- 
lings. I  remember  hearing  the  late  Mr. 
Haweis  remark  in  a  sermon,  which  he  was 
preaching,  that  a  change  was  coming  over 
the  religious  world  in  its  attitude  towards 
th^  theatre,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that 
it  was  no  longer  considered  a  scandal  to 
see  a  clergyman  at  the  play.  "  Why,  I 
myself,"  he  went  on,  "escorted  a  bishop 
the  other  night  to  the  Lyceum.  It  is  true 
he  was  only  a  colonial,"  Mr.  Haweis  added, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  but  even  allow- 
ing for  that,  the  fact  is  significant  of  the 
advance  we  have  made."  Perhaps  the 
Established  Church  is  more  responsive  to 
the  calls  which  the  world  makes  than  are 
the  Nonconformist  bodies ;  at  any  rate,  the 
experiment  which  was  tried  a  few  years  ago 
of  holding  the  Church  Congress  in  London 
was  not  considered  a  success  from  the 
purely  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  It  was 
found  that  though  more  delegates  were 
sent  to  the  Congress  than  had  been  the 
case  when  it  was  held  in  a  provincial  town, 
the  various  meetings  were  not  so  well 
attended,  and  this  falling  off  was  attributed 
to  the  many  rival  attractions  offered  in 
London. 


Now  it  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  be 
satirical  about  the  ways  of  ecclesiastics, 
but  much  as  they  have  to  learn  from  the 
worldlings,  there  are  many  lessons  which 
society  might  profitably  receive  from  the 
Church.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  long- 
standing controversy  between  religious  folk 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
forms  of  prayer  and  worship,  and  one  of 
the  iK'st  arguments  of  the  supporters  of 
crrenu)nialism  is  that  it  assists  the  sveaker 
hn^lhron.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
argument  might  fairly  be  used  to  defend 
the  use  of  forms  and  ceremonies  in  social 
HtV\  Thi*  nervous,  shy,  and  awkward  mem- 
K'ts  o(  siHMoty  want  assistance;  how  rare 
is  iho  easy  lu)st  or  hostess !  how  few  are 
^ho  ^uosts  who  are  completely  at  their  ease ! 
Whv  shoulil  wo  not  extend  the  use  of 
\^xv<c\XM\  in  the  direction  of  conversation? 
v\ji?vUm\  Newman,  in  his  celebrated  defmi- 
tJCtt  yVf  A  <v^Uloman,  Siiid  that  "he  is  mainly 
>xvt>x\;^n  nwrely  removing  the  obstacles 
^•HoV  >itvkT  the  free  and  unembarrassed 
X3*wr  cc  :S««e  about  him."  and  the  use  of 


form  and  ceremony  is  that  they  often  act 
the  same  part  in  society  as  the  individual 
gentleman.  A  writer  has  said  that  "  there 
are  certain  elect  spirits  in  prose  and  verse 
possessing  as  by  birthright  an  exquisite  flow 
and  limpidity  which  others  lack."  I  think 
this  is  also  a  very  good  description  of  a 
really  good  man  or  woman  of  the  world ; 
for  such  persons  forms  and  ceremonies 
seem  unnecessary:  they  rise  superior  to 
them.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  shy, 
the  awkward,  and  the  tongue-tied :  it  is  so 
difficult  for  these  to  feel  at  ease,  to  get  a 
start  in  conversation.  They  need  a  little 
ritual,  a  form,  not  of  prayer,  but  of  social 
intercourse.  There  might  be  the  "  Open- 
ing Sentences,"  the  "  Responses,"  a  few 
"  Beatitudes,"  and  by  the  time  we  had 
gracefully  enunciated  these,  our  shyness 
would  be  conquered :  we  should  be  under 
way,  and  everything  would  be  ready  for 
the  extempore  discourse.  At  present  we 
flounder  and  plunge,  and  our  first 
experience  of  a  stranger's  voice  is  hearing 
him  repeat  some  feeble  platitudes  about  the 
weather,  the  Academy,  or  the  theatre.  We 
get  a  bad  impression  of  him  at  the  outset : 
his  remarks  strike  us  necessarily  as  fatuous 
and  wanting  in  dignity,  no  one  is  more  con- 
scious of  this  fact  than  himself,  whereas  if 
there  were  placed  in  his  mouth  certain 
accepted  sentences  in  good  English,  and 
opportunity  w^ere  given  to  him  to  put  some 
of  his  individuality  into  his  elocution,  the 
effect  would  be  to  give  both  him  and  us 
confidence,  and  there  would  be  a  smooth- 
ness in  our  subsequent  intercourse  which 
we  could  not  have  acquired  on  the  old 
irregular  and  impromptu  system. 

In  certain  hydropathic  establishments, 
guests  are  forbidden  to  talk  about  their 
ailments  at  meal  time,  and  in  one  place  of 
this  kind  that  I  visited,  there  was  a  definite 
and  salutary  rule  that  no  visitor  should  ask 
another  at  breakfast  how  he  or  she  had 
slept.  This  is  a  tentative  effort  in  my 
direction,  but  it  is  purely  negative  in  its 
character,  whereas  what  I  am  advocating 
is  something  positive  and  constructive.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  country 
house  which  was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
Ne7U  Republic^  a  topic  of  conversation  was 
provided  as  an  additional  item  in  the  menu 
for  dinner.  "The  Aim  of  Life"  was  the 
subject  to  accompany  the  soup  and  fish. 
"Art  and  Literature"  went  with  the  entries, 
and  so  on,  but  I  notice  that  Mr.  Mallock 
makes  no  provision  for  breakfast  This  is, 
of  all  meals,  the  most  difficult  from  the 
social  point  of  view,  and  I  submit  that  if 
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certain  forms  of  conversation  were  brought 
into  use,  the  day  would  begin  more  brightly 
for  many  of  us.  One  morning  I  sat  down 
to  breakfast  at  a  boarding  house,  and  this 
is  ahvays  a  trying  meal  at  such  places. 
There  was  silence  for  some  few  moments, 
and  then,  out  of  sheer  nervousness  and 
from  anxiety,  perhaps,  to  make  a  beginning 
of  sociability,  a  lady  sneezed.  This  had 
the  effect,  if  I  may  mix  my  metaphors, 
of  breaking  the  ice,  and  the  lady  turned 
to  her  next-door  neighbour  and  said, 
"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  always 
sneeze  in  the  sun."  The  lady  who  was 
thus  addressed,  was  relieved  to  find  a 
subject  of  conversation  provided,  and  she 
at  once  replied,  "  Do  you  really  ?  And  is 
it  not  awful  when  you  want  to  sneeze  and 
can't  ?  "  Whereupon  a  third  party,  fmding 
sociability  beginning,  remarked  with  some 
zest,  "  Sometimes  I  sneeze  and  sneeze,  and 
can't  stop."  Then  the  first  lady,  scarcely 
heeding  the  varied  experiences  of  her  sisters, 
brought  back  the  discussion  to  the  mystery 
of  her  own  creation  by  saying,  "  And  the 
funny  thing  with  me  is  that  when  1  have  a 
cold,  I  never  sneeze  at  all."  Then  the  subject 
seemed  to  be  exhausted,  silence  reigned 
once  more,  and  we  almost  wished  some- 
one would  sneeze  again,  to  relieve  the 
awkward  situation.  It  was  a  bad  start, 
and  I  felt  that  something  outside  of  our- 
selves was  needed  to  set  the  conversation 
on  a  high  level.  That  would  be  the 
advantage  of  forms  ;  they  would  sound  the 
note  on  which  subsequent  conversations 
should  continue.  Now,  if  these  ideas  of 
mine  are  anything  more  than  idle  fancies, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  they  apply  especially 
to  occasions  where  conversation  is  more 
or  less  public,  and  is  between  mere  casual 
acquaintances.  The  real  cause  of  con- 
versation in  many  circles  is  simi)ly 
because  silence  is  felt  to  be  awkward, 
and  any  remark,  however  fatuous,  is 
considered  better  than  an  inal^ilit)- 
to  speak  at  all.  When  such  is  the 
case  it  is  surely  better  to  have  "an 
order  of  conversation"  i)r()vide(l  for  us. 
Emerson  said  "  Mankind  is  as  indolent  as 
it  dares  to  be,"  and  we  might  in  many  cases 
say  it  is  also  as  silent.  We  talk  because 
we  have  not  the  courage  to  hold  our  peace. 
And  herein  lies  the  difference  between 
public  and  private  intercourse.  With  some 
of  us  are  not  our  most  valued  friends  those 
with  whom  we  can  be  silent,  who  make  no 
demands  on  our  powers  of  conversation, 
who  themselves  exercise  by  their  presence 
alone  a  restful  influence  ?    Talk  if  it  comes 


is  spontaneous,  extempore :  here  most  cer- 
tainly the  demand  for  form  is  non-existent. 
Arniel  said  that  there  are  men  who  "  have 
no  instinct  of  contemi)lation,"  and  these  are 
certainly  not  the  best  talkers. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  functions 
of  the  month  will  be  the  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  holding 
of  a  Court  at  Holyrood  Palace.  This  will 
be  an  event  in  the  history,  at  least,  of 
Scotland.  No  building  is  fuller  of  great 
memories  than  Holyrood,  but  she  has 
stood  for  many  years  living  on  the  story  of 
her  past,  only  waking  up  annually  for  just 
the  space  of  one  week,  when  the  Lord 
Commissioner — "a  kind  of  state  sove- 
reign— sits  among  stage  courtiers  ;  a  coach 
and  six  and  clattering  escort  come  and  go 
before  the  gate ;  at  night  the  windows  are 
lighted  up,  and  its  near  neighbours,  the 
workmen,  may  dance  in  their  own  houses 
to  the  palace  music."  So  wrote  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  when  he  adds  that 
"the  Palace  of  Holyrood  has  been  left 
aside  in  the  growth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
stands  grey  and  silent  in  a  workmen's 
quarter,  and  among  breweries  and  gas- 
works," we  understand  a  little  why  the 
Court  has  for  so  many  years  been  held 
here  only  by  deputy.  But  now  the  King, 
with  that  fine  sense  which  he  possesses 
of  the  duties  attaching  to  his  position  as 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has 
determined  to  hold  a  Court  himself  in  the 
Palace  (jf  his  predecessors,  and  to  preserve 
something  of  that  continuity  of  greatness 
which  such  a  building  deserves.  There 
will  indeed  be  high  jinks  in  Edinburgh  if 
the  King  carries  out  his  intention.  No 
city  in  the  Kingdom  is  so  adapted  for  great 
functions  of  this  kind.  Princes  Street 
approximates  more  closely  to  a  Paris 
boulevard  than  any  other  thoroughfare  in 
the  two  Islands.  It  seems  always  en  /He, 
and  the  visitors  and  passers-by  are  bent  on 
pleasure  rather  than  work.  Eew  cities 
combine  more  picturesquely  the  new  with 
the  old,  and  in  spite  of  the  North  British 
Railway  it  has  suffered  less  in  appearance 
from  the  modern  architect  than  most 
towns.  I  am  always  especially  impressed 
by  the  bearing  of  the  typical  TMinburgh  resi- 
dent. He  walks  down  Princes  Street  with  the 
evident  consciousness  that  he  is  somebody 
of  consequence,  and  if  you  challenge  him 
on  this  point  he  will  tell  you  why ;  it  is 
because  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  finest  capital 
in    Europe.      Indeed,    when    I    meet    an 
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Edinburgh  citizen  of  this  kind  taking  his 
constitutional  down  Princes  Street  I  am  half 
inclined  to  go  boldly  up  to  him  and  say 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  are  you  anybody  of 
importance?"  That  of  course  was  the 
question  put  by  Theodore  Hook  to  a 
passer-by  in  a  street  in  London  who 
seemed  to  Hook  to  look  conscious  of 
greatness.  Even  the  Edinburgh  tradesmen 
in  their  dealings  with  you  cannot  disguise 
their  feeling  of  superiority.  I  was  once  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  few  days,  and  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  three  days  in  succession  a 
barber's  shop.  Now  an  Edinburgh  hair- 
dresser, unlike  his  English  brothers,  is 
usually  a  silent  individual,  and  it  was  not 
until  my  third  visit  that  he  felt  it  was  safe 
to  speak  to  me.  The  Scotch  are  notoriously 
suspicious  of  strangers.  He  asked  mc 
what  I  thought  of  Edinburgh,  and  courtesy 
and  love  of  truth  alike  compelled  me  to 
say  words  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
city,  while  to  emphasise  my  praise  I  spoke 
of  the  disadvantages  of  London  as  com- 
pared with  her  northern  sister.  But  the 
Scottish  barber  honestly  felt  his  superiority 
— he  nodded  his  head  approvingly  to  all 
that  I  said,  and  he  summed  up  the 
situation  gravely  as  follows  :  "  Nae  doot, 
nae  doot,  it's  against  London  being  sae  faur 
sooth."  This  I  thought  magnificent  ;  it 
it  was  a  point  of  view  I  had  never  realised, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  since  to  argue  it 
out  in  Fleet  Street  and  Pall  Mall,  but  with 
little  success.  If  the  Court  visits  Holy- 
rood,  we  may  expect  perhaps  some  day 
to  hear  that  the  Tower  has  been  selected 
to  take,  in  London,  the  place  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  In  the  case  both  of  Holy- 
rood  and  of  the  Tower  one  condition  is  the 
same,  viz.,  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing population.  Both  buildings  are  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  their  respective  cities, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  this  fact  has 
seized  the  imagination  of  the  King.  Like 
the  Shunamite  woman,  he  would  say  :  "  I 
dwell  among  my  own  people."  Princes 
Street  and  the  Castle  will  lionise,  entertain 
him,  and  follow  him  in  procession;  but  the 
High  Street,  Canongate,  and  Cowgate 
population  he  will  dwell  among,  and  they 
will  hold  their  heads  for  a  week  as  high  as 
their  wealthier  neighbours  of  the  New 
Town.  I  hope  it  is  also  true  that  the  King 
is  going  to  Ireland.  Dublin  has  suffered 
even  more  than  Edinburgh  from  the  long 
continued  absences  of  the  Court.  She 
has  not  quite  the  same  satisfaction  in 
her  past  as  Edinburgh :  she  has  felt  more 
keenly  the  neglect  and  the  slights  on  her 


position  which  have  been  her  fate,  and  she 
is  conscious  in  a  very  painful  way  of  being 
treated  as  "the  poor  relation."  She  has 
not  the  individual  attractiveness  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  regards  position  and  architecture, 
but  she  has  a  Bay,  and  — yes,  let  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  acknowledge  it — the  most  beautiful 
girls  in  the  three  kingdoms.  A  Court  in 
Dublin  might  not  be  historically  so 
interesting  as  one  held  in  Edinburgh,  but 
who  can  doubt  which  would  produce  the 
more  beautiful  women ! 


I  have  been  reading  a  very  powerful,  but 
somewhat  depressing  book,  "  The  Private 
Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  by  George 
Gissing.  Everybody  who  knows  the  novels 
of  Mr.  Gissing  will  recognise  this  book  as 
largely  autobiographical,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  study  of  the  temperament  of  the  hero  is 
concerned.  For  Mr.  Gissing's  studies  in 
human  nature  have  usually  been  of  a  sad, 
almost  morbid  kind,  and  his  pictures  of 
the  lives  of  the  middle-class  poor  are  quite 
relentless  in  their  faithfulness  to  fact.  In 
so  many  of  his  stories  the  characters 
simply  decline  and  fall  :  there  is  no  re- 
demption for  any  of  them  ;  everybody  goes 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  nothing  is  cleared 
up ;  the  end  comes,  as  it  does  too  often  in 
real  life,  with  the  skein  still  hopelessly 
tangled.  But  Mr.  Gissing  has  a  style,  and 
he  writes  not  as  a  mocker  of  the  frailties 
and  weaknesses  of  men  and  women,  but  as 
an  evident  sympathiser  with  the  tragedy 
involved  in  their  struggles  against  fate. 
Henry  Ryecroft  is  certainly  George  Gissing 
in  temperament,  and  we  have  in  these 
private  papers  his  views  and  meditations  on 
things  in  general.  Here  is  a  man  who  for 
thirty  years  had  toiled  with  his  pen  in 
London,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  had  lived  in  comparative  poverty,  and 
who  at  fifty  years  of  age  came  in  for  a 
legacy  of  ;£^3oo  a  year,  which  to  him  meant 
rest  from  labour,  and  for  the  first  time  real 
enjoyment  of  life.  He  strikes  us  as  an 
overtired  man,  whose  vitality  is  low,  and 
who  has  lost  in  the  course  of  his  struggles 
most  of  his  early  ideas  and  enthusiasms, 
save  the  love  of  Nature  and  of  books.  He 
retires  to  the  country  to  enjoy  silence, 
solitude,  and  his  own  thoughts.  And  these 
are  most  suggestive  and  interesting.  In 
particular,  his  regrets  for  his  lost  youth  will 
find  many  sympathisers.  "  Without  seeking 
for  Utopia,  think  what  a  man's  youth  might 
be.  I  suppose  not  one  in  every  thousand 
uses  half  the  possibilities  of  natural  joy  and 
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delightful  effort  which  lie  in  those  years 
between  seventeen  and  seven-and-twenty. 
All  but  all  men  have  to  look  back  upon 
beginnings  of  life  deformed  and  discoloured 
by  necessity,  accident,  wantonness."  I  think 
such  a  reflection  is  perhaps  the  exaggeration 
incidental  to  a  morbid  temperament,  but  I 
do  hold  that  the  age  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-seven  is  not  accompanied  with 
so  much  real  enjoyment  of  life  as  the 
years  that  follow  after.  There  is  during 
that  period,  in  many  persons'  lives,  more 
tnnuiy  more  weariness  of  life,  than  in 
iater  life.  And  there  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  this.  The  most  miser- 
able man  is  he  who  has  no  confidence 
in  his  own  powers — and  confidence  comes 
with  experience.  In  early  youth  we  are 
often  rendered  extremely  unhappy  because 
we  are  unaware  of  our  own  limitations ;  we 
take  up  this  study  and  that  pursuit;  we 
flounder  here  and  there,  and  come  some 
dreadful  croppers.  But  with  experience 
comes  ease,  lightness  of  touch,  the  know- 
ledge of  what  we  can  do  and  what  we 
cannot  do,  and  we  throw  overboard  much 
of  the  useless  lumber  which  weighed  us 
down  and  depressed  us  so  in  early  man- 
hood. The  natural  result  is  that  when  we, 
who  have  more  optimistic  temperaments 
than  Henry  Ryecroft,  indulge  in  retrospec- 
tion, we  can  almost  say  we  feel  youngur 
than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  relief 
to  some  of  us  to  have  got  rid  of  that 
incubus  which  weighs  down  youth,  viz., 
the  burden  of  our  future.  \\c  do  not 
regret  seventeen  to  twenty-suvun,  for  \\\\ 
would  not  exchange  it  with  our  present  age 
unless  we  secured  with  it  the  lessons  we 
have  learnt  from  experience.  We  most  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  join  with  Hunry  Ryecroft 
in  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  shelf  at 
fifty  years  of  age.  And  against  that  con- 
sciousness which  seemed  ui)permost  in  his 
mind  of  the  futility  of  things  we  place  the 
fine  saying  of  Augustus  Hare  after  years  of 
suffering  :  "  Is  life  worth  living  ? — Yes,  to 
the  very  dregs." 

But  Henry  Ryecroft  kept  his  love  of 
Nature  and  of  books  to  the  end,  and  for 
this  reason  he  was  a  man  of  fine  feeling 
and  character.  His  love  of  English  scenery 
was  intense,  and  one  taste  I  at  least 
share  with  him,  viz.,  his  love  of  county 
guides  and  maps.  I  think  one  of  the 
pleasantest  occupations  in  May  is  sketch- 
ing out  all  the  possible  and  impossible 
tours  that  can  be  made  from  the  data 
supplied  by  time-books  and  guide-books. 
A  new  continental  time-book  at  this  time 


of  year  is  more  productive  of  eager  anti- 
cipations to  me  than  an  uncut  novel  or 
book  of  poems ;  it  is  as  suggestive  to 
me  as  my  Wordsworth,  my  Browning,  or 
my  Tennyson ;  for  it  tells  me  of  earthly 
paradises  and  how  to  get  them ;  of  sea  and 
river,  and  cathedral  and  mountain,  and 
even  the  figures  which  mark  the  different 
stoppages  —  why,  they  babble  of  green 
fields.  It  is  excellent  reading.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  of  books  which  so 
distinguishes  "  The  Passing  Hour  "  as  the 
improvement,  in  a  literary  sense,  of  county 
guides.  But  the  time-book  still  deals 
simply  with  the  raw  material,  and  one  must 
have  imagination  to  turn  its  prose  into 
j)oetry.  It  is  so  often  inaccurate  that  a 
little  literary  grace  introduced  with  its  mis- 
leading information  would  gild  the  pill  for 
bewildered  travellers. 


Among  the  spring  announcements  of 
the  publishers,  I  notice  that  Messrs. 
Routledge  and  Sons  have  seized  upon  an 
excellent  idea  for  a  new  series  of  volumes. 
They  call  it  "  Half-Forgotten  Books :  a 
(\jllection  of  Works,  mainly  Fiction,  which 
from  one  reason  or  another  have  been 
suffered  to  go  Out  of  Print."  The  fault 
that  I  find  with  most  of  the  series  that  are 
now  in  the  market  is  that  for  the  most 
part  they  confine  themselves  to  w^ll-known 
books,  and  little  attempt  is  made  by  the 
respective  editors  to  go  outside  w^ell-beaten 
publishing  trat:ks.  The  late  Professor 
Henry  ^Iorley  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  "  Universal  Library"  and  his  "National 
Library  "  to  neglected  corners  of  English 
literature,  but  he  has  had  no  successor. 
One  of  the  half-forgotten  books  in  Messrs. 
Routledge's  series  is  to  be  "  The  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,"  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  This 
lady  had  once  a  great  reputation.  She  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  sensational 
novel,  but  her  fame  was  short-lived,  l^^ven 
a  few  years  after  her  death  it  was  written 
of  her : 

< )  RadcliiTc  thou  once  wert  the  charmer 
Of  ^irls  who  sat  leadinj^  all  ni^ht  : 

Thy  heroes  were  slripliii<;s  in  annour, 
Thy  heroine"^  damsels  in  while  : — 

Hut  past  are  thy  terrible  touches. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  succeeded  her  as  "  the 
great  enchanter,"  and  it  will  be  curious  to 
notice  whether  the  modern  fiction  reader 
will  now  regard  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  work  with 
any  but  an  antiquarian  interest — for  her 
touches  are  indeed  terrible. 


EDWARD  DOWDEN 

By   CLEMENT    SHORTER 


PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DOWDEN, 
who  was  bom  in  Cork  on  May  3rd, 
1843,  ^^s  the  least  suggestion  about  him  of 
what  is  frequently  called  a  "  Cork  man." 
The  qualities  of  vivacity,  geniality  and 
bubbling  humour  which  an  Englishman 
who  has  been  to  the  south  of  Ireland  usually 
associates  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fairest  part  of  the  Emerald  Isle  can 
scarcely  be  associated  with  the  Trinity 
College  professor.  Dr.  Dowden  has  many 
distinguished  qualities,  but  assuredly  not 
these.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  in  fact, 
I  think  that  it  is  rather  a  shame  that  he 
should  have  stopped  short  with  a  pro- 
fessorship of  English  Literature  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  while  in  other  branches 
of  learning  Dublin  has  sent  its  young  pro- 
fessors to  the  greater  glories  of  the  English 
universities.  There  is  probably  no  writer 
of  our  time  whose  grasp  of  literature  is 
more  thorough  than  Dr.  Dowden's.  One 
may  take  him  on  many  sides  and  never 
find  him  to  fail,  and  in  fact  I  count  him 
as  pre-eminently  the  specialist  on  four  great 
European  authors  of  quite  separate 
characteristics. 

He  is  a  brilliant  student  of  Shakspeare, 
and  has  probably  given  us  more  fresh  and 
original  ideas  upon  that  subject  than  any 
other  Shakspeare  scholar.  He  cultivates 
none  of  the  nonsense  known  by  all  real 
students  of  literature  as  the  Bacon-Shakspeare 
craze.  His  theory  that  Shakspeare  wrote 
distinctive  plays  at  distinctive  epochs  of 
his  life,  the  period  of  early  manhood,  of 
middle  age,  of  serene  later  life,  is  well 
expressed.  This  theory,  I  take  it,  is 
sound,  and  in  ^^ Shakspeare :  His  Mtnd  and 
Art^^  and  his  Shakspeare  Primer^  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  has  brought  much  genuine 
learning  and  brilliant  writing  in  support  of 
his  theory. 

I  find  him  even  better  as  a  literary 
student  when  treating  of  Goethe.  Here 
again  he  has  a  colossal  subject  and 
"Goethe's  WiUulni  Meister;'  "Goethe 
and  the  French  Revolution,"  "Goethe 
in  Italy,"  and  "Goethe's  Friendship  with 
Schiller  "  are  topics  successively  passed  in 
review  with  illuminating  force.  There  is 
infinite  vigour  and  wisdom  in  his  essays 
on  the  great  German  poet,  the  greatest 
literary  figure  of  the  modern  world. 
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The  third  subject  in  which  Professor 
Dowden  excels  has  been  that  of  Words- 
worth. I  take  it  that  in  one  essay  and 
another  he  has  said  truer  and  sounder 
things  about  Wordsworth  than  any  other 
critic,  and  he  said  them  before  most  of 
the  latter-day  critics  —  before  even  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  for  example.  With  regard  to 
Wordsworth  also,  a  word  of  commendation 
may  be  given,  in  that  he  is  one  of  two  men 
now  living  who  has  a  thorough  competence 
to  deal  with  the  intricate  and  difficult  sub- 
ject of  Wordsworth's  text  I  once  had  the 
privilege  of  being  the  guest  of  the  professor 
in  Dublin,  and  he  showed  me  his  copy  of 
Dr.  Knight's  "  Wordsworth."  The  book  was 
simply  crowded  with  corrections,  for,  as 
everyone  knows.  Dr.  Knight  is  as  inaccu- 
rate a  student  of  literature  as  Professor 
Dowden  is  a  sound  and  accurate  one.  It 
was  a  grave  misfortune  that  the  editing  of 
a  definite  edition  of  Wordsworth  should  not 
have  fallen  upon  Dr.  Dowden  or  upon 
Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  for  these  alone 
among  students  of  literature  have  any 
competence  for  the  task.  There  were  in 
earlier  days  three  such  students,  and  I  wish 
I  had  space  here  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
splendid  learning  and  fine  taste  for  litera- 
ture of  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell — but  that  is  another  story. 

Lastly,  all  students  associate  Dr.  Dow- 
den's  name  with  yet  a  fourth  of  the  great 
literary  figures  of  the  world — Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Professor  Dowden  undertook  a 
difficult  task  when  he  engaged  to  write  the 
authorised  "  Life  of  Shelley."  Shelley  had 
become  a  kind  of  shuttlecock  of  fortune. 
A  large  section  of  the  community  had 
undertaken  to  establish  that  his  life  was 
as  beautiful  as  his  verse.  Another  large 
section  were  of  opinion  that,  whatever  the 
merits  of  his  verse,  his  life  was  open  to  the 
severest  stricture.  Into  the  hands  of 
Professor  Dowden  was  given  a  vast  mass  of 
unpublished  material  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Lady  Shelley.  Professor  Dowden 
had  to  please  Lady  Shelley,  who  was  the 
blindest  of  hero  worshippers,  and  I  imagine 
that  the  absolute  condition  of  his  book  was 
that  there  should  be  nothing  in  it  that 
would  give  offence  to  that  charming 
woman,  for  all  of  us  who  met  Lady  Shelley 
found  her  singularly  charming.  Then 
he    had    to    please    his    own    conscience, 
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and  no  man  could  be  more  at  the 
opposite  pole  of  intellectual  outlook  than 
Dr.  Dowden.  Shelley,  the  rebel,  exhorting 
the  Irish  to  rise ;  Shelley,  the  enthusiastic 
radical ;  Shelley,  the  hater  of  Sou  they — 
every  view  he  held  was  the  opposite  of  the 
views  of  his  biographer.  Hence  a  com- 
promise, but  all  the  same  the  "  Life  of 
Shelley"  is  a  book  that  is  full  of 
interest  and  charm.  Over  many  aspects 
of  Shelley's  life  I  cannot  profess  to  find 
Professor  Dowden  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  he  has  given  us  a  standard  life  of 
one  of  our  greatest  poets,  a  book  that 
cannot  be  superseded  now. 

I  have  thus  named  four  writers  upon 
whom  Professor  Dowden  has  specialised  : 
Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  and 
Shelley.  There  is  yet  a  fifth  upon  whom 
he  is  our  most  distinguished  living 
authority,  and  that  is  Southey.  His  "  Life 
of  Southey,"  in  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters "  Series,  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  book  he  has  yet  written,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  worth  while 
writing  a  brilliant  book  about  Southey. 

When  all  this  is  said,  one  has  given 
but  a  very  vague  impression  of  the  im- 
mense area  covered  by  Professor  Dowden's 
essays,  of  his  stupendous  learning.  Some 
of  his  essays  on  "The  Scientific  Move- 
ment and  Literature,"  on  "The  French 
Revolution  and  English  Literature," 
"  The  Transcendental  Movement  and 
Literature,"  "Tennyson  and  Browning," 
indicate  splendid  erudition  and  infinite 
suggestiveness  for  the  literary  student,  and 
his  volumes  on  "  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature"  for  the  Macmillaris  and  on 
"French  Literature  "for  Mr.  Heinemann 
indicate  his  great  talent  for  co-ordinating 
his  knowledge.  But  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  Professor  Dowden's 
place  in  the  literary  movement  of  his 
time  is  a  very  distinctive  and  a  very 
honourable  one. 
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1900. 
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J.  M.  BARRIE 

By  ;•  HL  BARRON 


A  WELL-KNOWN  playwright  is  said  to 
intensify  the  reality  of  his  characters 
by  manipulating  upon  a  miniature  stage  a 
set  of  mannikins,  dressed  for  tlie  personages 
in  the  play  on  which  he  is  engaged.  Were 
it  not  that  Mr.  (the  author  speedily  emerged 
from  the  medico-literary  prefix)  Barrie's 
dramatic  talent  has  no  need  of  such  stimu- 
lus, his  attitude  of  aloofness  towards  his 
creations  might  lead  one  to  believe  that 
they  stood  as  puppets  on  the  desk  before 
him. 

To  us  they  are  as  real  as  only  book- 
people  can  be,  but  their  maker  is  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  source  of  their  life,  and 
this  leads  him  to  deal  rather  arbitrarily 
with  them  at  times.  Thus  "Sentimental 
Tommy"  grows  on  us  through  two  bulky 
volumes,  and  for  all  his  waywardness  we 
love  him,  but  the  strings  of  the  fantocdno 
become  tangled,  Tommy  is  left  hanging 
from  the  spike,  and  the  reader  rebels 
against  one  of  the  most  revolting  deaths  in 
fiction.  On  the  other  hand  this  indepen- 
dence enables  Mr.  Barrie  to  handle  subjects 
which  another  would  not  attempt  without 
certain  failure.  "  Margaret  Ogilvy,"  chal- 
lenging countless  risks,  was  admittedly 
perfect,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  cardinal 
dramatic  law 

"  fie  pueros  coram  popiilo^^^ 
the  force  of  w^hich  is  not  abated  though 
the  position  of  the  characters  be  reversed. 
What  again  shall  we  say  of  the  latest  and 
least  deniable  work  of  genius,  "  The  I^ittle 
White  Bird,"  in  which  Mr.  IJarrie's  self  is 
the  marionette?  A  little  white  bird  flius 
about  the  eaves  of  many  homes,  but  the 
master  of  the  house  does  not  speak  of  it 
and  thinks  of  it  as  seldom  as  he  (\an.  Yet 
the  intimacy  of  the  subject  impairs  not,  but 
enhances,  the  merit  of  the  fiction. 

This  power  of  detaching  himself  from 
characters  which  engross  the  reader  is 
probably  the  secret  of  Mr.  Barrie's  stepi)ing 
so  surely  in  the  misty  ways  of  pathos.  The 
"  Tragedy  of  a  Mud  House "  in  "  The 
Little  Minister  "  is  perfect  to  the  silencing 
of  criticism,  yet  a  single  slip  would  have 
made  it  the  very  "  caul'  kail "  so  indefati- 
gably  re-hotted  for  our  consumption  by 
others. 

If  his  humour  was  sometime  less  sure, 
it  must  have  been  due  to  his  mistaking 
his  audience.      Nearly  every  page  of  the 


Thrumology  shines  with  a  quiet,  kindly 
irony  which  somehow  or  other  proved 
neither  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  nor 
foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  must 
have  come  at  first  as  a  strange  exotic. 
This  is  the  better  part  of  Mr.  Barrie's 
humour ;  translated  into  a  foreign  medium 
it  becomes  the  extraordinary  fun  of 
"Better  Dead."  But  the  heavy-handed 
pleasantry  of  "  My  Lady  Nicotine,"  with 
its  fatal  suggestion  of  the  best-written 
advertisement  in  fiction,  was  inferior 
Jeromesque,  the  fruit  of  a  peculiar  season 
in  English  prose-wTiting.  Future  critics 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  ascribe 
the  treatise  to  "  A  friend  (?)  of  Barrie  "  had 
not  something  of  the  master  emerged  on 
the  final  page  in  the  picture  of  the  retired 
smoker  listening  to  the  tapping  of  his 
neighbour's  pipe  through  the  party-wall. 

This  same  dramatic  power  made  real  to 
eyes,  which  had  never  seen  their  like,  the 
eminently  national  worthies  of  Thrums — 
the  Haggarts,  the  Hobarts,  and  the  Dows. 
Strangely  enough,  the  instinct  of  the 
theatre  has  found  but  rare  embodiment  in 
a  people  which,  instead  of  speech,  uses 
expression  as  the  Neapolitans  use  gesture. 
Yet  Mr.  l^arrie  wrote  plays  without  essay  or 
experiment,  and  more  wonderful  still,  has 
I)roceeded  from  "  Walker,  London,"  to  the 
"  Admirable  Crichton  "  with  never  a  pause 
on  the  road. 

Of  all  his  natural  endowments  his  ability 
to  learn  quickly  has  served  him  best.  If 
Mr.  Barrie  ever  had  any  trouble  with  that 
bugbear  of  the  literary  Scot,  "shall"  or 
"  will,"  he  overcame  it  long  ago;  he  mended 
his  dialect  early,  and  left  off  writing  "  I 
sepad "  for  "  I'se  uphaud";  his  "bilby" 
and  "  silvendy  "  are  now  no  longer  like  cur- 
rants in  the  bun,  only  put  there  to  be  picked 
out,  but  have  all  the  homogeneity  of  the 
raisins  with  the  plum-pudding.  His  "Mary 
Abingers,"  too,  are  more  at  their  ease 
or  they  fidget  less  when  Mr.  Ikirrie  is 
looking,  and  his  horizon  is  thereby  doubled. 

From  the  essayist  of  Thrums  to  the 
author  of  "The  Little  White  Bird,"  and 
the  two  most  su(Tessful  simultaneous  plays 
on  the  London  stage  is  a  long  journey, 
and  yet  Mr.  l^arrie  refrains  from  politics, 
from  die  British  Academy,  and  from  knight- 
hood. If  you  do  not  see  why  this  is  inevit- 
ably so,  he  will  stand  a  second  reading. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  JAMES  BRYCE,  D.C.L 

By   RICHARD    GARNETT,    CB^,    LL^D* 


THERE  is  a  remarkable  power  of 
adaptation  in  Mr.  Bryce  which  has 
helped  him  to  become  a  power  in  the  State 
as  well  as  in  the  world  of  letters.  Belong- 
ing to  that  class  of  philosophical  and 
political  thinkers  of  which  Mr.  John 
Morley  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  are 
eminent  types,  he  has  never,  like  so  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  the  species, 
impaired  his  influence  with  his  countrymen 
by  symptoms  of  a  narrow,  or  a  fanatical,  or 
an  impracticably  doctrinaire  cast  of  mind. 
As  a  general  rule  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
of  men  of  Mr.  Bryce's  stamp  make  a 
valuable  leaven  in  public  life ;  but  the  men 
themselves  are  indifferently  adapted  for 
office,  and  power  brings  them  little  increase 
of  reputation.  Mr.  Ikyce,  however,  has  so 
conducted  himself  in  connection  with  public 
affairs  that  none  could  feel  alarm  at  seeing 
an  important  department  of.  State  en- 
trusted to  him.  The  reason  is,  probably, 
that  Mr,  Bryce's  intelligence  is  not,  like 
that  of  most  men  of  philosophic  and  scien- 
tific cast  of  mind,  limited  to  a  particular 
order  of  thought,  but  is  highly  versatile  and 
prehensile  of  everything  that  comes  in  its 
way.  This  many-sidedness  may  involve 
some  loss  of  power.  Mr.  Bryce  has  not  im- 
pressed himself  upon  the  imagination  of  his 
countrymen  with  the  force  of  Mr.  John 
Morley,  for  instance ;  but  his  weight  is 
greater  from  appearing  rather  as  the  advo- 
cate than  as  the  incarnation  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Bryce's  versatility  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  character  of  his  principal 
writings.  His  first  conspicuous  appear- 
ance, in  the  prize  essay  which  subsequently 
formed  the  basis  of  his  great  work  on  the 
"Holy  Roman  Empire,"  was  in  the  character 
of  the  philosophical  historian  who  is  more 
interested  in  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
and  the  ideas  out  of  which  these  grow,  than 
in  the  picturescjue  and  dramatic  incidents  of 
the  nation's  external  life.  Then  he  appeared 
as  a  traveller,  and  gave  to  the  world  in 
1877a  valuable  account  of  Transcaucasia, 
enlivened  with  personal  interest  by  the 
narrative  of  a  memorable  ascent  of  Mount 
Ararat.  For  some  years  previous  to  this 
expedition  he  had  been  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Oxford,  and  his  next  important 
work  combined  the  political  thinker  and 
the  traveller.  "  The  American  Common- 
wealth" (1888)  established  Mr.  Bryce's 
reputation  as  a  second  Toccjueville,  and 
took  rank  as  a  classic  no  less  in  the  United 
States   than  in  Great   Britain.      Plere  the 


political  thinker  preponderated  over  the 
traveller ;  but  the  position  was  reversed  in 
his  next  leading  work,  "Impressions  of 
South  Africa"  (1897),  republished  with 
important  additions  in  1899.  Looking  back 
to  this  book  after  all  the  excitement  of  the 
events  which  succeeded  its  publication,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  so  much  moderation  and 
impartiality,  while  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  there  is  much  in  it  which 
renders  Mr.  Bryce's  subsequent  attitude 
on  the  South  African  question  a  matter  of 
some  surprise.  Party  allegiance  no  doubt 
counts  for  much  ;  there  are  t'do/a  fori  in  a 
sense  different  to  that  intended  by  Bacon. 
However  this  may  be,  and  in  whatever 
measure  Mr.  Bryce's  work  may  have  been 
superseded  by  recent  transactions,  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  on  account 
of  its  admirable  spirit  to  all  who  may  take 
part  in  South  African  affairs.  It  is  more- 
over very  entertaining  reading,  and  the 
descriptive  passages  indicate  unusual 
graphic  power. 

Mr.  Bryce's  literary  reputation,  neverthe- 
less, will  mainly  rest  upon  his  "Holy 
Roman  Empire "  and  his  "  American 
Commonwealth."  The  former,  an  agreeable 
blending  of  disquisition  with  narrative, 
traces  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the  work- 
ing of  Roman  imperial  ideas  in  their 
adaptation  to  mediaeval  conditions  when 
universal  monarchy  was  admitted  in 
principle,  though  it  could  never  be 
reduced  to  practice.  There  can  be  no 
greater  testimony  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  Roman  empire,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  had  impressed  the  imaginations  of 
men  ;  while  the  idea  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  parallel  existence  of  a  spiritual 
power,  not  only  claiming  universal  domin- 
ion, but  to  a  great  extent  actually  realising 
its  claim.  "  The  American  Common- 
wealth," nevertheless,  has  a  nearer  interest 
for  readers  of  the  present  day;  and  our 
literature  has  probably  no  other  example  of 
such  thoroughly  candid  and  searching  a  scru- 
tiny into  all  the  chief  phases  of  the  political 
and  social  life  of  another  nation.  It  will 
long  remain  the  manual  of  the  intelligent 
student  of  American  affairs,  while  the  rapid 
mutations  of  that  mobile  society  must  some 
day  call  for  new  treatment.  When  this 
happens  Mr.  Bryce's  book  will  still  remain 
as  a  model  for  the  expositors  of  the  future. 
In  1 90 1,  he  collected  his  historical  and 
philosophical  essays,  detached  contributions 
freciuently  of  great  value. 
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Mr.  Bryce  belongs  to  the  strenuous  race 
of  North  Ireland.  Born  at  Belfast,  May 
loth,  1838,  he  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
High  School  and  University,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  has  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment since  1880,  and  has  been  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Though  a  useful 
minister,  he  has  perhaps  shone  rather  as  a 
senator,  and  the  more  so  the  more  political 
exigencies  have  allowed  him  to  assume  the 
position  of  an  impartial  arbiter  befitting  his 
character  and  the  nature  of  his  literary 
pursuits.  The  list  of  valuable  improve- 
ments which  he  has  promoted  would  be  a 
long  one ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may 
yet  be  able  to  effect  much  for  the  study  of 
history  as  a  public  object  and  national 
duty,  both  in  his  parliamentary  capacity 
and  as  a  member  of  the  new  British 
Academy,  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished 
an  ornament. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived 
cutter  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
forest.  He  had  a  family  of  nine  sons, 
and  times  were  so  hard  and  food  of  any 
kind  so  scarce  that  the  day  came  when 
not  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
not  even  a  hunk  of  black  bread  with  a 
rind  of  milk-cheese  could  be  procured 
for  each. 

Indeed,  when  they  came  in  to  get 
their  one  meal  that  day  there  were  only 
nine  portions  laid  out,  though  there  were 
of  course  ten  in  all.  The  wood-cutter 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

"It  is  impossible  to  live  like  this  any 
longer,"  he  said.  "  One  of  you  at  least 
must  go  out  into  the  world  and  find   his 

The  eight  elder  sons  looked  at  each 
other  with  meaning  glances.  They  had 
foreseen  this  coming,  and,  being  all 
extremely  unadventurous  and  selfish,  they 
had  agreed  among  themselves  that  when 
the  time  came,  they  would  prevail  upon 
their  father  to  send  Karl,  who  was  the 
youngest,  and  too  foolish— they  thought — 
to  mind  being  cast  upon  the  great  wide 
world.  So  that,  after  their  father  had 
spoken,  they  all  murmured  together: 

"  Karl  must  go  ! " 

"But  Karl  is  so  stupid,"  said  the 
woodcutter, 

"  Very  stupid,"  they  agreed ;  "  that  is 
why  he  must  go." 


A  Fairy  Story 
By    R.    E.    VERNEDE 

They  thought  that  whoever  went  was 
pretty  sure  to  perish  for  want  of  food,  or 
be  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  anyhow, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  stupidest 
had  belter  suffer. 

Karl,  who  had  been  waiting  abstractedly, 
without  taking  his  place  at  the  table, 
like  the  others,  blushed  to  hear  himself 
so  described  and  looked  distressed.  But 
when  his  father  turned  and  said  :  "  Well, 
Karl,  are  you  ready  to  go  out  ? "  he 
answered  at  once  that  he  was  ready. 
His  eight  brothers  pretended  that  it 
showed  his  good  sense  to  be  so  willing, 
but  secretly  they  thought  him  all  the  more 
a  fool. 

"  Shall  I  start  at  once  ? "  asked  poor 
Karl. 

"Wait,  my  son,"  said  the  wood-cutter. 
"I  cannot  permit  you  to  go  without  one 
gift " ;  and  he  went  to  the  cupboard  and 
took  out  two  things,  one  a  silver  piece  and 
the  other  an  old  blunt  axe  that  he  had 
picked  up  one  day  far  out  in  the  forest, 
but  had  never  had  the  enterprise  to  clean 
and  sharpen.  Wood -cutters  are  apt  to 
grow  dulled  and  unenterprising,  which 
accounts  perhaps  for  their  poverty. 

"  Which  of  the  two  do  you  choose, 
Karl  ?  "  he  asked. 

Now  the  brothers  all  supposed  that 
Karl  would  ask  for  the  silver  piece,  as 
they  would  have  done  themselves,  and 
they    were    about    to    protest    against    his 
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having    it.       But,    in    truth,    Karl    never 
thought  of  asking  for  it. 

"  It  will  be  useful  to  them,"  he  re- 
flected— "if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  for  with  it  they  can  buy  bread 
for  many  days.  As  for  me,  who  am 
going  out  into  the  world,  I  shall  not 
need  money.  But  an  axe,  even  if  it  is 
blunt,  will  be  very  useful.  Besides,  it 
can  be  sharpened." 

So  Karl  chose  the  axe,  and  put  it  in 
his  belt,  and  shortly  afterwards  set  out 
into  the  world. 

All  that  afternoon  he  tramped 
through  the  forest,  and  a  little  before 
sunset  he  came  to  the  end  of  that 
portion  of  it  with  which  he  was  flimiliar. 
He  sat  down  then,  under  a  great 
branching   elm,   and   unstrapped   his   axe. 

"  I  will  polish  it  before  I  go  any 
further,"  he  said  ;  "  then  I  shall  be 
ready  for  anything." 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  polishing 
the  axe.  It  was  blunt  and  rusty  and 
covered  with  dirt,  but  Karl  had  perse- 
verance, and  he  scraped  and  rubbed  and 
ground  till  the  sun  went  under  and  the 
dusk  came  down  like  a  curtain.  But 
Karl  was  hardly  aware  of  that,  so 
brightly  was  the  axe  beginning  to  shine. 
And  he  went  on  polishing  till  it  was 
like  a  mirror. 

"  There  ! "  he  said  aloud,  well-pleased. 

He  was  not  a  little  astonished  when 
the  axe  immediately  answered  : 

"True,  I  am  well  polished,  Friend 
Karl.  Better  than  I  have  been  polished 
for  many  years." 

Karl  stared  hard  at  the  axe. 

"Was  it  really  you  who  spoke?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Axe.  "  I  am  the 
Magical  Axe,  you  see.  And  anyone  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  polish  me  properly, 
can  see  by  looking  at  me  more  than  he 
could  see  with  a  hundred  eyes." 

"That  is  very  wonderful,"  said  Karl. 
"  I'm  glad  I've  worked  so  hard." 

"It's  the  only  way,"  said  the  Axe. 
"  And  remember  that  if  you  forget  to 
keep -me  polished,  you  will  see  no  better 
than  any  ordinary  person." 


"  111  remember,"  said  Karl. 

Just  as  he  spoke,  there  came  a  sort  of 
whirr  of  ^\ings,  and  the  elm  under  which 
he  sat  swayed  up  and  down  violently. 

"What  on  earth  is  that?"  said  Karl. 

"  Look  at  me ! "  said  the  Axe. 

Very  obediently  Karl  looked,  and  was 
grateful  that  he  had  done  so.  For  by  its 
reflection  he  saw  as  follows :  On  the  top 
bough  of  the  elm  were  perched  four 
speckled  owls,  harnessed  to  a  car  that 
seemed  to  be  built,  wheels  and  all,  out 
of  cobwebs.  Their  little  amber  eyes 
were  awake  and  fiery  in  the  night,  and 
they  breathed  stertorously.  In  the  car 
itself  sat  a  wizard.  Karl  knew  that  it 
was  a  wizard,  because  he  was  muffled  up 
and  gnashed  his  teeth.  While  Karl 
looked  and  shrunk  into  the  shelter  of  the 
tree-trunk,  there  came  a  wave  of  shadow 
over  the  starlight  (for  the  stars  were 
hurrying  now  to  secure  their  shining 
places),  and,  lo  and  behold,  a  witch 
sailed  up  to  the  elm-top  on  a  bitted 
broomstick. 

Karl  almost  laughed,  for  her  strange 
steed  sawed  up  and  doA^Ti  in  the  air, 
arching  its  neck  like  one  of  those  wooden 
caterpillars  that  creep  along,  joint  by 
joint : 

"  Thunder  and  pigs  ! "  she  cried  to  the 
Wizard,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  wind 
in  some  sea-attic.  "  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  " 

"I'm  out  for  an  airing,"  said  the 
Wizard  cautiously. 

"Looking  for  a  new  Princess,  I'll  be 
bound ;  ha — ha — ha  !  " 

The  broomstick  twisted  its  head  at 
each  of  these  horrid  laughs  and  caracoled 
quaintly.     The  Wizard  laughed  also. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  said.  "  You've 
heard,  I  daresay,  that  the  Princess 
Violetta  has  been  carried  off  from 
Landamor,  and  the  King  offers  her  hand 
in  marriage  to  anyone  who  will  find  her 
and  bring  her  back?" 

The  Witch  nodded,  and  the  Wizard 
went  on : 

"  Those  who  search  will  have  to  look 
in  my  castle  ;  he  •  —  he  !  I've  got 
her." 
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"Safe  enough,  I  suppose?"  said  the 
Witch. 

"  A  hundred  pnnces  couldn  t  find 
faer,"  said  the  Wizard 

The  Witch  cackled  at  this  like  a  rain 
pelted  drake,  and  then  cned  fatLHell  and 
whipped  off  into  the  darkness  Presentlj 
too,  between  the  starlight  and  tree 
tops,  with  curious  swaddled  flight,  the 
little  owis  moved  off  driven  bj  the 
Wizard.     Karl  was  left  alone  with  liis  axe 

"  I  must  go  and  rescue  this  Pnnctss,  he 
said.       "Will 


you   show    me 


grew  thick  and 

large  over  stagnant  waters.  Some  wind- 
stung  willows  moaned  and  rustled  on 
the  banks,  and  the  moat  itself  was 
still,  for  the  lilies  grew  so  close  tliat  the 
night-wind  could  not  disturb  the  water, 
and  only  an  eel  or  snaky  pike  could 
have  made  its  way  between  tlie  stems. 
No  lights  gleamed  from  the  windows  of 
the  castle ;  there  was  no  sound  of  any 
watchman,  nor  was  there  a  bridge  where- 
by the  moat  could  be  crossed. 

Karl  looked  at  the  axe. 

"  Over    the    water-lilies,"    it     said,    as 
plain  as  words  could  speak. 


"  1  he  very  thing     said  KarL 
So  he  went  down  to  the    bnm   of  the 
moat  with  its  swollen  witers    and  stepped 
on  to  the  flat   leaves  ot    the    lilies        Up 
and   down   thty    swijed    down    and    up, 
and    once     Karl    thought    that    he    must 
surel)    sink  into  the  ooze      But  up  came 
the  111)  leaf    embhng  lum  to  step  to   the 
next,    until   by    slow    decrees  he  came  lo 
the  portal      A  great  rusty  bell  hun^  there, 
and    Karl   set  it  jangling       In  a  moment 
the  gite  swung  back  on   crcakm^    iiinges 
ind        Karl 
stepped  inside. 
Aha  aha!" 
Karl     found 
that     he     was 
face     to     face 
withtheWiAird 
in    the    court- 
jard     of     the 
castle         He 
felt  not  a  little 
frigh  tened, 
but        remem- 
bering tint  he 
had   with    him 
his  trust)  Axe, 
he      felt      en- 
eouraoed     and 
faced       the 
Wiiiard  with  a 
simple  smile. 

"  It  is  wet 
work  crossing 
by  the  lilies," 
he  remarked. 
Now  Karl- 
'.miked  so  younj!  and  guileless  that  the 
\\'i/.;iTd  was  taken  aback.  He  had 
expected  to  see  some  fiery  prince  in 
search  of  the  lost  I'rincess,  and  be  iras 
quite  pre'iKire'd  to  turn  any  such  into 
a    bird  or  a   fish.      But  plainly  Karl  was 

"  W  lio  are  you  ?  "  the  \\'i)iard  asked. 

"A  wood-cutter,"  said  Karl.  "Can  I 
cut  wood  for  you  ?  " 

The  Wizard  reflected.  A  boy  about 
the  [ilace  to  draw  water  and  cut  wood 
might  be  useful,  he  thought,  and  could 
do   no  harm.     So  he  assumed  a  ferocious 
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aspecl,  with  which  he  was  wont  to  terrify 
people,  and  said  : 

"  Now  that  you've  dared  to  come  here, 
boy,  youll  have  to  work,  for  you  will 
never  go  out  alive  unless  you  do.  Come 
with  me,"  Karl  saluted  and  shouldered 
his  axe,  while    the  ^Vizard    led    him    into 


the  castle  by  a  back-door,  and  showed 
him  a  comer  where  he  might  sleep, 

"  One  thing,"  said  the  W' izard,  "  you 
will  do  at  your  peril,  and  that  is  to 
enter  the   Hall  of  Statues." 

All  that  night  Karl  slept  peacefully,  for 
he  was  very  tired,  and  the  next  day  the 
Wizard  kept  him  chopping  wood.  But 
at  sunset  the  \Vi/.ard  entered  his  owl-car 
and  drove  off  into  the  twilight.  Then 
Karl  took  a  taper  and  went  through  the 
castle.  He  was  going  to  find  the 
Princess  Violeita.  Very  astonished  the 
Wizard  would  have  been  to  see  the 
simple-looking  youth  walk  straight  to  the 
very  Hall  of  Statues  that  he  had  for- 
bidden.     And    to  tell  the  truth  Karl  was 


also  very  astonished  when  he  got  there. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  princess  was 
to  be  seen.  The  hall  itself  was  gloomy 
and  bare,  except  for  a  double  row  of 
statues  down  the  centre,  each  standing  on 
its  own  pedestal.  They  were  all  made 
to  represent  women,  cold  and  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  they  were  statues. 

"But  where  is  Princess  Violetta?" 
Karl  had  almost  got  to  the  end  of  the 
left  row  when  he  put  the  question  to  his 
axe,  and  then  he  started.  The  last  statue, 
which  was  more  beautiful  than  any  of 
the  others,  was  moving  its  eyes. 

"  That  is  Violetta,"  said  the  Axe. 

ITien  Karl  realised  that  each  of  these 
statues  was  a  princess  whom  the  Wizard 
had  doomed  to  stand  there  in  stone  for 
ever.  As  he  gazed,  full  of  indignation 
against  the  cruel  wretch,  a  placard  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  caught  his  eye.  It  ran 
thus: 

"  A  circle  drawn  with  this  chalk  round 
each  pedestal  will  bring  the  princesses  to 
hfe." 

A  box  of  chalk  lay  on  the  floor.  Karl 
seized  it,  and  ran  hastily  to  the  Princess 
Violetta,  and  drew  a  white  circle  about 
her.  Then  he  stood  up  and  waited.  For 
a  little  there  was  no  sign.  I'hen  like  a 
breath  of  west  wind  through  hawthorn 
trees,  a  sigh  passed  through  her,  and  her 
tongue  leapt  suddenly  to  freedom  : 

"Thank  you.  Prince,"  she  said. 

Karl  wished  to  say  that  he  was  no 
prince,  but  Violetta  was  so  lovely  that  he 
could  do  nothing  but  gaze  at  her.  He 
thought  her  more  lovely  than  anyone  he 
had  ever  seen.  True,  he  had  not  seen 
many  maidens,  having  lived  in  the  middle 
of  a  forest  all  his  life.  But  the  truth  is 
that  Violetta  was  the  most  lovely  princess 
that  has  ever  lived.  Her  hair  was  like 
golden  flowers,  and  she  was  tall  and  slen- 
der as  a  young  larch,  and  her  lips  were 
cherry  red,  and  her  eyes  bluer  and  more 
unfathomable  than  the  sea.  So  Karl  could 
do  nothing  but  gaze  at  her,  and  while  he 
gazed,  and  Violetta  faintly  blushed  to  be 
so  looked  at,  there  came  from  outside  the 
crack  of  a  whip,  followed  by  the  droning 
screech  of  owls. 
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"  Ah ! "  cried  \'inletta  in  despair. 
"The  Wizard  is  returning.  Quick,  there 
is  only  one  way !  Get  the  bottle  that  is 
in  the  cellar,  and  pour  it  over  him.  I 
will  pretend  to  be  still  a  statue ! " 

Karl  hastened  off  to  the  cellar  pretty 
quickly,  and  as  he  went,  he  heard  the 
Wizard  entering.  Hut  the  cellar  was  at 
the  other  side  of  the  castle,  so  that  he 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  the  \\'izard 
seeing  him.  Already  he  was  descending 
a  long  flight  of  steps  that  seemed  to  go 
down  under  the  earth,  and  mu.sty  smells 
rose    up    and    the    walls    were    wet    with 

Soon    his  taper  showed  him    that    he 
had    reached    the    cellar    door,    and    he 
turned  the  handle   and    entered.       Click  i 
Something  fell  heavily   on  his    head    witii 
a  metallic  ring.     Half-dazed,  Karl  dropped 
the  taper,  and  it  went  out  with    a 
hiss  on  the  wet  floor.     Again  some- 
thing  fell   from    the    roof  and    hit 
him — then  again  and  again — click 
— click — click  !     The    whole  place 
was     aHve     wilh     creatures      that 
crawled    and    gave    out   a    ringing 
sound,     and     Karl's     head    reeled. 
Ju.st  as  he  felt  ready   to   faint,    In; 
looked  at  his  axe,    and   it   sh«)wed 
the    bottle  standing  in    the   centre 
of  a  hideous  vault.     Next  moment 
he    had    seized    and    uncorked    it, 
and     at      that    a     curious     thing 
happened.      For    Karl    could     see 
now  that  the  vault  was  filled  with 
black-beetles    as     lai^e     as      rats, 
whose  gleaming  sheaths  were  harder 
than  armour.      But  they  were  in  a 
panic  now,  and  Karl  i>crceived  that 
what  they  feared  was  the  contents 
of  the   bottle,  some  of  wjiich  had 
been  spilled.     Where  the  stuff  fell 
the  beetles  scurried  away  on  steely 
1^,   and    if    it    reached    them    at 
all,    they    turned    on    their    backs, 
and   motionless.     Looking    at    the    bottle 
in  amaze,   Karl  saw   that   it  had   written 
on  it:     "Whatever    is   touched    by     this 
turns  into  a  statue." 

"  Ah,"  said  Karl  to  himself.  "  Tliis 
will  suffice  for  the  Wizard,  too,"    and  he 


hurried  back  out  of  the  cellar.  As  he 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  Hall  of 
Statues,  he  could  hear  the  Wizard  striding 
down  between  the  statues.  The  Wizard 
was  plainly  in  a  bad  humour,  for  he 
growled  and  snarled,  and  walked  up  and 
down.  Karl  opened  the  door  ver>' 
cautiously,  and  saw  the  Wizard  standing 
beside  Violetta,  with  his  back  to  the  door. 

"  Beautiful  princess  !  "  he  was  saying 
mockingly.  "  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  be  a 
statue  ?  " 

Violetta,  of  course,  n;ade  no  answer, 
and  the  Wizard  went  on : 

"You  will  wait  long  enough  for  a 
prince.  What — who's  there?"  He  had 
heard  Karl's  footsteps,  and  turned 
suddenly. 

"  Only  your  wood-cutter,"  said  Karl,  and 
at   once    poured    the    bottleful   upon   the 


rigid 


Wizard.  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 
Hardly  had  the  Wiziird  set  his  face  in  a 
grin  of  rage,  wlien  he  froze  together  as 
if  into  ice. 

"Now,"  said  Karl,  nodding,  "you  will 
be  able  to  find  out  if  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
a  statue." 
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He  helped  the  Princess  down  from  the 
pedestal  on  which  she  stood. 

"Thank  you,  Prince,"  she  said  again. 

Now  Karl  was  so  honest  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  prince  when 
he  was  only  a  wood-cutter,  so  he  explained 
the  matter  to  Violetta,  and  told  her  that 
what  he  had  done  was  all  due  to  his  axe. 

"  If  I  had  been  a  prince,"  he  said,  "  I 
could  have  married  you,  for  the  King  of 
Landamor  has  promised  your  hand  to  the 
first  prince  who  rescues  you.  But,  of 
course,  I'm  not  a  prince." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Violetta  coldly, 
"so  that  you  can't.  But  at  least  you  can 
draw  lines  round  the  rest  of  the  statues. 
Wood-cutter,  and  set  the  princesses  free." 
And  she  turned  away  haughtily. 

Karl  set  to  work  with  a  heavy  heart. 
He  was  so  hurt  by  the  Princess's  coolness 
that  he  forgot  to  look  at  his  axe  at  all, 
much  less  to  polish  it,  as  he  should  have 
done,  since  the  damp  air  of  the  cellar 
had  rusted  it  again.  He  went  on  drawing 
lines  sullenly  all  the  rest  of  the  night. 
And  Violetta  pretended  not  to  be  aware 
of  him,  for  she  imagined  that  Karl,  from 
what  he  had  said,  had  no  wish  to  marry 
her.  All  of  which  shows  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  honest  without  being  wise, 
and  that  even  the  best-intentioned  people 
make  a  mistake  if  they  do  not  keep  their 
axes  polished. 

Karl  was  so  tired  when  he  had  freed 
the  last  princess  that  he  would  not  listen 
to  a  word  of  gratitude,  but  went  to  lie 
down  and  very  soon  fell  asleep.  When 
he  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  and  he 
was  alone  in  the  castle.  All  the  princesses 
had  gone  off  to  find  their  homes  again, 
and  if  the  statue  of  the  Wizard  with  its 
grin  of  rage  had  not  still  been  standing 
there,  Karl  would  have  thought  the  whole 
night  had  been  a  dream.  As  it  was,  he 
only  dimly  recollected  a  beautiful  Princess, 
who  had  been  most  ungrateful,  and  he 
determined  to  forget  her  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Perhaps  the  wide  world  is  always  un- 
grateful," he  thought;  and  if  so,  he  would 
have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  possible. 
But  the  castle   was  too  cheerless  a  place 


to  stay  in,  so  he  stuck  his  axe  in  his  belt 
and  set  out  once  more. 

The  trees  of  the  forest  grew  thinner 
soon,  and  in  a  short  time  Karl  came  out 
on  to  a  great  open  moor,  a  rolling 
country  of  gorse  and  heather  ^vith  a 
smooth  white  road  running  towards  the 
downs.  The  sky  overhead  was  blue,  and 
fluffy  like  a  sheep's  back,  and  far  away 
where  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  purple 
of  the  moor  met  together,  there  stood  an 
inn  with  red  chimneys  and  smoke  going 
up  from  them. 

"  Hardly  looks  as  if  there  were  wood 
to  chop  there,"  thought  Karl,  "but  I 
will  go  and  ask." 

When  he  arrived,  he  saw,  tethered  to 
the  rail  of  the  inn,  a  horse,  very  splen- 
didly caparisoned,  and  several  men  in 
livery  who  laughed  at  his  mean  appear- 
ance. But  Karl  was  good-humoured  and 
paid  no  attention,  but  went  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  inn.  An  old  woman 
came   out,    sour-faced   and   grumbling. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  said  snapn 
pishly. 

"  To  cut  wood  for  you,"  said  Karl,  who 
had  recognised  the  Witch  who  had  ridden 
on  the  strange  broomstick  in  the  forest. 

"  There's  no  wood  to  cut,"  she  said, 
"  and  the  great  Prince  Braggy  is  here 
and  is  about  to  start  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Landamor,  so  that  you  will  only  be  in 
the  way." 

"  Perhaps  he  would  take  me  as 
groom,"  said  Karl  innocently. 

He  had  forgotten  what  the  Kingdom 
of  Landamor  was,  but  he  suspected  evil 
of  the  Witch.  The  truth  is  that  Braggy 
was  no  Prince  at  all,  but  her  son,  and 
she  had  learnt  by  witchcraft  that  some- 
how Violetta  had  escaped  from  the 
Wizard's  castle,  so  that  she  had  resolved 
her  son  should  go  and  pretend  to  the 
King  that  he  had  rescued  her. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  Braggy  to 
have  an  extra  groom,  she  thought,  and 
Karl  was  a  good-looking  fellow. 

"  Well,  go  in,"  she  said,  "  and  ask  the 
Prince.     Perhaps  he  will  take  you." 

Now  if  Karl  had  had  his  axe  polished, 
he  would  have  been  saved  much  trouble. 
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For  ss  he  entered  the  room  where 
Siaggy  sat,  there  came  past  the  windows 
(which  looked  out  on  to  the  front  of  the 
inn),  a  herd  of  geese,  driven  by  a  goose- 
girl.  The  herd,  all  snowy  plumes  and 
slobbering  beaks  of  yellow,  marched  by 
battalions  in  their  absurd  mock  military  way, 
to  the  tune  of  their  own  quer-querking. 
They  wobbled  like  foot-sore  recruits,  and 
as  they  encountered  sight  of  the  tethered 
horse,  they  stopped  and  dressed  ranks, 
for  discretion  is  the  whole  sirat^y  of 
geese,  and  delay  the  essence  of  their 
tactics.  At  that,  the  goose-girl  came  up 
to  induce  them  forward,  a  long  slick  in 
her  hand.  She  waved  it  over  them,  and 
they  would  not  budge ;  she  poked  at 
the  la^ards  with  it,  and  they  only 
hustled  those  in  front  of  them.  Then 
she  clapped  her  hands,  and  hissed  at 
them,  and  looked  so  pretty  as  she  did 
this,  that  the  Witch's  son,  who  had  no 
pity  on  her  distress  ill  .all,  cried  to 
his  retainers  to  bring  her  in. 

AH  this  time    Karl    stood   waiting 
to  address    Braggy,    and    wondering 
what  a   prince  should  want   with    a 
goose-girl.      He    learned  very  soon, 
for  no  sooner  had  ihi 
brought    her     in,     than     the 
Prince,      who     was     fat    and 
puffy  and  ugly,    ordered  her 
to  kiss  bim. 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  she 
said,  a  pink  spot  on  either  of 
her  cheeks. 

"What— not  kiss  Ills  High- 
ness?" said  the  men  holding 
her. 

The  goosfr^rl  looked  at 
them  with  levelled  e\cs,  and 
at  Bra^y,  and  her  brows  lifii^d 
a  little,  and  her  lips  curled 
with  scorn. 

"I      would 
■Doner     kiss     a  ^_     ^^  — 
viper,"  she  said,     *>       "^ 

The    Prince         *' 
was  so  incensed 
at  this    that  he 
looked  as  if  be 
would  burst 


"You  shall  be  whipped  first  and  then 
kissed,"  he  cried,  and  struggled  up  from 
his  seat  and  put  his  fat   lips  to  her  face. 
Then    as    Karl    doubted    what  to  do,  a 
small    brown    hand     shot    out     and     the 
goose-girl   had   hit   Braggy   on  the  cheek, 
a  most  stinging  smack. 
"  Kill  her,"  cried  Braggy. 
But  Karl  took  her  by  the  hand, 
"  Through     the      window — quick,"      he 
said.     "  Then   mount  the  horse,      I   will 
keep  Chem  back." 

He  flourished  his  rusty  axe  so  valiantly 
that  for  a  moment  they  were  all  cowed. 
And  while  Braggy  cried  out  for  his 
mother,  the  Witch,  to  fasten  Karl  up  by 
some  magical  spell,  the  goose-girl  got  on 
to  the  horse. 

"Cornel"  she  cried  to  Karl. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  turned 
and  leapt  through  the  window  as  she  had 
done.      One   foot  he  got  in  the  stirrups, 
and   the   rest  of  the   mount- 
in"!   he  finished  as  the  horse 
l^iilkj])L*d    on.     The  goose-girl 
liantkd    him    the 
k'Liiii^cl   back.      And  so  with 
his    right    band    about    her 
and  his   left  guiding 
the      horse,     Karl 
sped     on.       And    a 
wind  was  under  the 
horse's  legs  and  beat 
about      their     faces. 
Overhead,    too,    the 
geese  had  risen  and 
flustered  the  air  with 


a  herd  of  geeu,  driven  by  a  goeu-girl. 
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screaming  flight,  following  their  mistress. 
They  went  so  fast,  geese  and  horse  alike, 
that  the  sounds  of  the  pursuit  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  Prince's  retainers,  died 
away  rapidly,  and  the  goose-girl  turned 
her  head. 

"Are  you  a  prince?"  she  asked  Karl. 
He  shook  his  head,  but  she  went  on — 

"  Surely  you  are  bound  for  Landamor 
to  claim  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Violetta?  They  say  some  prince  has 
freed  her  from  the  castle  of  the  Wizard, 
who  stole  her  away." 

"  I  am  not  going,"  said  Karl  in- 
differently. 

"  They  say  that  she  is  very  beautiful, 
and  that  many  princes  would  die  to 
marry  her." 

"  I  am  not  a  prince,"  said  Karl,  who 
had  almost  forgotten  the  Princess  by  now, 
"  and  I  think  you  are  more  beautiful  than 
Violetta." 

"  More  beautiful  than  my  mistress, 
whose  geese  I  tend  ? "  said  the  goose- 
girl. 

Karl  nodded,  for  indeed  he  thought 
that  she  was.  She  was  sun-stained  and 
ruddy,  and  he  had  his  arm  about  her. 

"  Also,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  goose-girl, 
and  therefore  more  fit  for  me  to  marry 
than  a  princess." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  said  the 
goose-girl,  sitting  up.     "  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Karl,  though  he 
felt  that  he  did. 

She  laughed  merrily. 

"Then  you  are  more  fitted  for  a 
princess,"  she  said.  "  For  they  some- 
times marry  without  love,  but  I  never 
will.     But  I  must  get  down  now." 

"Get  down!"  echoed  Karl. 

"  And  attend  my  geese,"  she  said. 

"But  we  are  still  pursued,"  objected 
Karl. 

"They  are  out  of  sight  now,"  she 
said,  "and  if  you  will  continue  on  your 
way  to  Landamor,  they  will  follow  and  I 
shall  escape — by  your  kindness.  I  fear  I 
have  not  thanked  you  for  it." 

"But,"  said  Karl,  reining  in  the  horse, 
"I  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  to 
Landamor." 


"Perhaps  the  Princess  will  be  kind," 
she  said  teasingly. 

Karl  was  so  annoyed  by  this  that  he 
let  her  get  down,  and  the  geese  flew  to 
her. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  the  Princess,"  he 
said,  "and  I  think  I  love  someone  else." 

Karl  was  too  prudent  to  say  whom. 
But  the  goose-girl  only  laughed  again, 
and  bade  him  ride  to  the  Princess 
Violetta. 

"  But  suppose  I  wanted  to  find  the — 
someone  else?"  said  Karl. 

"What  is  her  business?" 

"She  tends  geese,"  said  Karl. 

"Oh,"  said  the  goose-girl,  smiling,  "in 
that  case  it  will  be  an  easy  matter. 
To  find  a  goose-girl  needs  only  a  goose." 
And  she  waved  her  hand  and  set  off 
hastily,  crying  out  "  A  wood-cutter  should 
certainly  keep  his  axe  polished,"  until  she 
disappeared  in  the  distance.  Then  Karl 
got  down  off  his  horse  and  looked  at 
the  axe,  and  was  ashamed  to  see  how 
rusty  it  was.  "I  will  polish  the  axe 
first,"  said  Karl,  "and  then  I  will — I 
will " 

He  did  not  know  what  he  would  do 
then.  But  he  set  to  work  polishing  the 
axe,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so.  For 
by  the  gleam  of  it  he  was  made  aware 
that  Prince  Braggy  and  his  retainers 
were  creeping  up  on  his  right,  while 
above  him  the  Witch  flew  on  her  broom- 
stick, devising  some  horrid  scheme  for 
his  destruction.  Thereupon,  Karl  mounted 
his  horse  and  gave  it  the  reins.  And 
the  horse  galloped  over  the  moor  and 
over  the  downs  beyond,  and  brought  Karl, 
still  half-unwilling,  to  landamor.  Now  the 
city  lay  spread  out  before  him,  and  Karl 
hardly  knew  what  to  do.  When  he 
looked  at  the  axe,  it  seemed  to  bid  him 
go  forward  to  the  Palace  of  the  King, 
but  when  he  began  to  recall  the  Princess 
Violetta  again,  he  felt  shy  of  approaching 
so  haughty  a  person.  At  last  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  go,  at 
least,  and  try  to  get  an  audience  with  her, 
for  he  wished  to  ask  her  where  he  might 
find  her  goose-girl,  whom,  as  he  was  sure 
now,  he  loved.     And  seeing  that  he  had 
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done  Viototta  a  great  service  in  freeing 
her  from  the  Wizard,  she  could  not  think 
it  presumptuous  in  him  to  ask  as  reward 
the  hand  of  her  goose-girl. 

And  so,  ver>'  bashful,  Karl  rode  up  to 
the  Palace.  He  had  lingered  so  long, 
thinking  over  this  matter,  that  it  so  hap- 
pened he  arrived  at  the  gates  at  the  very 
same  time  as  Prince  Braggy  came  up  with 
his  retinue.     But  the  Witch's  son  did    not 


Usher  cnejuired  in  an  awful  voice,  and 
while  Karl  hesitated  and  stammered,  he 
added  :  "  She  is  only  granting  audiences 
to  those  princes  who  claim  to  have  had 
a  hand  in  rescuing  her  from  the  Wizard's 
castle." 

"  I  am  one  of  those,"  said  Karl 
hastily.  "  At  least,  I  am  only  a  wood- 
cutter, but  I  rescued  the  Princess  1  " 

The  Court  Uslier  stared,  but  was  too 
polite  to  contradict  Karl. 

"  This  way,"  he  said,  and  led  Karl 
along  many  passages,  very  splendidly 
hung  with  the  most  gorgeous  tapestries, 
to  the  thr<me-room.  Then  he  tlung  open 
the  door  and  announced : 

"  Karl,  a  wood-cutter  '. " 


Violetia  modi  him 


ddgn  to  recognise  the  wootl-e hopper  now.  There,    amoiig    her 

even  though  he  had  followed  so  hard  to  Princess  \'iolctta,  more 
be  revenged  on  him.  And  Karl,  who  dai^/ling  than  before,  s 
knew  nothing  of  palaces  or  kings,  was 
easily  made  to  take  a  second  place  on 
entering.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Prince 
Braggy  had  passed  into  the  throne-room, 
that  Karl  mustered  up  courage  to  ask  if  he 
too  might  be  admitted. 

"  For    what    purpose   do    \ou    want    to 
see    the    Princess    Violctta  ? "    the    Court 


liiidcns     sat     the 


t  Karl,  who 
had  only  t!are<l  take  a  glance,  had  the 
greatest  trouble  to  remember  that  it  was 
the  goose  -  girl  and  not  the  I'rinci^ss, 
whose  hand  he  had  come  to  beg  for. 

"  And  who  is  Karl,  a  wood-cutter  ? " 
asked  the  Princess  coldly. 

Kari's  heart  saiik,  for  if  she  had  for- 
gotten    him     (as    for    so     long    he     had 
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forgot 


1  her)  there  could  be  no  hope  for 


t  all. 


Prince  Braggy,  ivho  stood  in  the  centre 
of  ihe  room,  puffing,  broke  out  into  a 
hoarse  laugh. 

"  This  is  some  knave,"  he  said,  "  who 
stole  my  horse  recently," 

"Is  this  true?"  asked  the  Princess  of 
Karl. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  said. 

"Then  Prince  Braggy  must  be  a 
knave  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Karl. 

"And  how  will  you  prove  it?"  asked 
the  Princess  Violetta. 

"  Madam,"  said  Karl  desperately,  "  I 
cannot  prove  it.  Only  I  would  ask  you 
if  you  have  forgotten  the  wood-cutler 
who  rescued  you  from  the  Wizard's  castle 
a  little  time  ago  by  drawing  a  chalk  line 
round  your  pedestal.  And  if— if  you  have 
not — I  would  ask  you  as  a  favour  to 
allow  me  to  marry  your  goose-girl." 

"  Is  she  more  beautiful  than  her  mis- 
tress," asked  the  Princess,  "  that  my 
rescuer  should  pass  me  by  for  my  goose- 
girl?" 

She  looked  so  supremely  fair  that  Karl 
replied  truthfully, 

"No,  she  is  less  beautiful.  I  thought 
that  she  was  more  for  a  little,  but  now — 
now  I  don't." 


And  at  that  the  Princess  began  to 
laugh  in  a  n-ay  that  reminded  Karl 
exactly  of  the  goose-girl. 

"Oh,  goose,"  she  said,  "look  in  youi 
axe  thai  you  have  made  so  bright  again ! " 

When  Karl  looked,  he  saw  to  his  as- 
tonishment that  the  Princess  Violetta 
and  the  goose-girl  were  one  and  the 
same,  for  when  Kari  slept,  and  she  fled 
from  the  Palace,  she  had  changed  dresses 
with  a  goose-herd,  and  had  driven  on  the 
geese  in  order  that  she  might  get  to 
I,.andamor  unrecognised. 

"  So  that  twice  you  have  rescued  me. 
Wood-cutter  Karl!"  she  said,  "and  neither 
time  did  you  love  me." 

"  But  I  did,  both  rimes,"  cried  Karl. 

"Then  you  shall  marry  both  my  goose- 
girl  and  nie,"  said  Violetta,  and  she 
made  him  sit  beside  her.  But  Prince 
Braggy  she  ordered  to  be  taken  out  and 
put  into  a  prison,  from  which  he  could 
never  escape,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
a  witch. 

So  it  happened  that  Karl  married  the 
Princess  Violetta,  and  when  the  King, 
her  father,  died,  Karl  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Every  day  he  polished  the  axe, 
and  never — people  said— was  a  kingdom 
ruled  more  wisely ;  which  caused  this 
saying  to  be  handed  down,  "All  kings 
should  polish  their  own  axes." 


^     flR   /^ 


From  a  Drawing  by  Charlotte  Blakeney. 
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HOW  THE  PLAY  OF  "DANTE" 
WAS  WRITTEN 

Slory  of  a  Collafaotatlon. 

B7   M.    T.    BEAUGEARD-DURAND 


THE  tumult  of  acclaim  Hhich  greeted 
Sir  Henry  Irving  in  Robeipierre  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  critics  set  tliem- 
'  selves  to  speculate  on  the  next  [)lay  which 
Sardou,  the    Prince  of   Staijo-cr^l't,   would 


write  for  the  great  English  actor.  They 
little  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  Dante  had  been  practically 
decided  ;  it  was,  indeed,  by  mere  chance 
that  Sir  Henry  did  impersonate  the  Green- 
eyed  -Monster,  before  appearing  in  the 
character  of  the  Florentine  bard. 

After  the  production,  in  1S97,  of 
Madame  Sam-Cine,  at  the  Eyceuni 
Theatre,  Irving  expressed  a  wish  to  im- 
personate Robes|)ierre  and  Dante  on 
the  stage.  "  It  would  he  ideal,"  he  said 
to  Sardou,  "if  you  would  write  the  plays 
for  me."  The  French  dramatist  had 
tiuis  Cemharras  du  dioix.  He  hesitated 
for  some  time  between  the  Guelpbs  and 
the  Ghibellines  and  the  Terrorists,  and 
f.iially  chose  the  latter.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  production  of  Dante 
was  postponed  until  this  >'ear. 

In  the  meantime  Sardou,  according 
to  his  habitual  way  of  working,  collected 
innumerable  notes  and  doi:uinents  on 
the  poet  of  the  Dii'ina  Cummedia,  and 
secured  the  colhiboratinn  of  his  friend 
Emile  Moreau,  with  whom  he  had 
j()intly  written  C/in/'a/ra  for  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  J/ndam,'  .Sans-Giiie  for 


Reja 


<  work. 


THE  TRANSI.ATOR    OK 
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The  two  authors  then  set  t 
gathering'  materials  in  dusty  archives 
and  ponderous  manuscripts  on  the  Jife 
of  Dante,  and  disiiissing  the  many 
dramatic  incidents  which  the  chequered 
career  of  their  hero  affords.  The 
scenario  was  then  wriitcn,  but  it 
was  not  until  a  year  ago  that 
Sardou  set  himself  to  give  the 
play  its  defmite  form.  He 
0— a 
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worked  at  it  through  the  whole  of  last 
summer,  at  Montmorency  VilU,  his  de- 
lightful country  residence  at  Marly-le-Roi. 
"  I  look  upon  my  house  in  Paris,"  he  once 
said  to  us,  "  :is  only  a  resting-place :  my 
real  home  is  the  Villa  Montmorency.  In 
Paris  I  only  busy  myself  in  classifying  my 
ideas ;  but  it  is  at  Marly  lliat  I  write." 
Many  an  interesting  letter,  illustrating  the 
inner  story  of  Danle,  was  sent  to  and  from 
Marly.  Here  is  a  typical  one  from  Sardoii 
CO  Moreau  :— 

"My  Df.ar 
Friend,— I  re- 
ceived your  letter 
just  after  I  hid 
posted  mine  to 
you! 

"We  cannot  find 
anything  better  f<ir 
the  prologue  of  the 
Inferno  than  the 
cemetery  of  San 
Miniato  —  night 
time  —  Dante  dis- 
heartened, weepinf! 
on  the  tomb  of 
Beatrice  who  ap- 
pears to  him  and 
comforts  him.  Let 
us  not  bring  in 
Virgil,  '  I-asciate,' 
&c.        As     to     le 

For  goodness  sake 
let  us  speak  no 
more  of  him  1^ 
Guelphs,      Ghibd- 

lines,  Illacks,  Whites  —  family  and  per- 
sonal feuds  under  pretence  of  patriotism; 
the  Ubcrti,  the  Abati,  the  Donati, 
and  Core  hi — I  am  sick  to  death  of 
them  all !  It  is  a  pu/zle  to  me  how 
these  people  managed  to  recognise  each 
other  and  know  which  party  they  belonged 
to.  At  one  time  we  see  Dante,  a  Guelph — 
then,  when  the  Guelphs  are  divided  into 
Blacks  and  Whites,  he  is  a  White,  and,  as 
such,  exiled  by  tlie  Blacks  for  having  upheld 
the  independence  of  the  country  against  the 
foreigner,  le  Valois.  So  far,  so  good.  But 
some   time   after,  the  Emperor    Henry  of 


Luxemburg  comes  to  besiege  Florence,  and 
whom  do  we  find  with  the  new  foreigner  ? 
.  .  .  Dante,  now  a  Ghibelline! 

"The  average  play-goer  who  knows  but 
little  more  of  Dante  than  his  name,  would 
imagine  he  was  being  fooled.     The  subjec 


•  drama,  n 


of  o 


Emile  Moreau,  < 


KMILE    MOREAU, 


■,  is  not  to  be  found 

very  sincerely  yours, 
"V,  Sari>ou." 

the  other  hand,  busy 
with  further  .  his- 
torical researches, 
writes  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  My  De.\r 
Friend,  —  I  am 
impatiently  await- 
ing your  reply.  In 
the  meantime  I  am 
deeply   plunged    in 

"He  states,  vol- 
ume ii.,  page  279. 
that  during  the  war 
between  Florence 
and  Ugolino,  Nello 
del  la  Pietro,  who 
caused  the  death  of 
Pia,  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  ! 

"  Vou  see,  we  are 
historically  correct, 
"Cordially  yours. 

Photo  by  Nfldari,  ynr/i.  "  E.    MOREAU." 

ruE  COLLABORATOR  OF  Whilst  the  work 

\.  SARDOU.  was  thus   progress- 

ing, Mr.  Laurence 
Irving,  who  achieved,  three  years  ago, 
such  conspicuous  success  in  rendering 
liobespitrre  into  English,  went  to  Marly- 
le-Roi  to  confer  with  Sardou  anent  the 
translation  of  the  play  and  the.  various 
details  connected  with  the  mise  en  schie. 
Mr.  I^urencc  Irving's  scholarly  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  and  its  niceties, 
his  experience  both  as  a  dramatist  and 
an  actor  proved  of  excellent  service 
in  Che  task  of  transfusing  into  English 
the  thoughts,  dialogues,  and  descrip- 
tive passages  contained  in  the  original 
text. 


If 
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To  the  maestro  Xavier  Leroux,  a 
Frenchman  born  at  Velletri,  in  Dante's 
native  land,  the  composition  of  tlie  inci- 
dental music  was  entrusted.  This  was  a 
labour  of  love  for  the  young  composer,  as 
we  can  judge  by  the  following  epistle 
addressed  to  Sardou  : — 

"MoN  CHER  Maitre,— I  havc  just 
brought  my  pleasant  task  to  an  end,  and 
finished    my    symphony    of    the    Inferno. 


equal  my  joy  in  composing  this  music  for 
you. 

"  Your  fervent  and  affectionate  admirer, 

"X.  Leroux." 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
young  maestro,  a  pupil  of  Massenet  and 
Theodore  Dubois,  is  also  the  composer  of 
the  incidental  music  of  Sardou  and 
Moreau's  Cleopatra  and  of  other  successful 
works,     such    as     Endymion^    a    cantata  ; 


^ 


\fp^^    t^t^^   ia.«.«*    ^ 


^  Acctnu^ 


"Hr 


A^  hn'x 


^^ 


AUTOGRAPH     LETTER     FROM     MONS. 

MONS.    SARDOU. 


MOREAU     TO 


Had  it  not  been  for  a  frightful  cold  which 
confines  me  to  the  house  and  deprives  me 
of  my  voice,  I  should  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  to-day  of  submitting  to  you  the 
composition  inspired  by  your  beautiful 
poem.  In  the  meantime  I  continue  to  set 
the  remainder  to  music,  and  as  soon  as  I 
have  recovered  anything  like  a  voice  I  shall 
come  and  see  you. 

"  But  you  need  have  no  fear,  for  I  have 
worked  hard.     I  hope  your  satisfaction  will 


Williain  Ratcliff^  an  opera;  and  Evan- 
geline^ a  lyrical  drama  produced  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  at  Brussels,  in 
1895. 

To  complete  the  list  of  the  various  people 
who,  by  their  artistic  skill,  have  contributed 
to  build  such  a  magnificent  theatrical  work 
as  Dante,  mention  must  also  be  made  of 
the  painters.  C'arpezat,  responsible  for  the 
scenery  of  the  prologue  representing  the 
Tower  of  Ugolino,  at  Pisa ;  Amable,  who 
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FACSIMILE   OF   SARDOU's   SKETCH    PLAN   OF   THE    FIRST   SCENE   IN   THE    PLAY. 


painted  the  picturcs(}ue  landscape  of  ("ecina, 
the  ('onvent  of  Santa  Clara  (Act  II.),  and 
the  Papal  Palace  of  Avignon  (Act  IV.)  ; 
and  Ronsin,  who  designed  the  Spring 
Pestival,  near  San  Miniato,  the  residence 
of  Malatesta  (Act  I.),  the  Canipo-Santo 
and  the  five  superb  scenes  of  the  Inferno 
(Act  III.). 

Having  thus  given  the  inner  story  of  the 
play,   of  its  concc[)tion, .  gradual   dc/elop- 


ment  and  execution,  we  shall  now  avail 
ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
publish  Sardou's  own  view  of  his  drama 
and  his  reply  to  the  criticisms  that  have 
already  ai)[)eared  on  his  allied  mis- 
conception of  the  true  character  of 
Dante. 

"  The  drama  we  have  written/'  declared 
Sardou,  "  is  purely  symbolical  and  in  har- 
mony  with    the    poetic    tradition    of  the 
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Middle  Ages  and 
with  Dante's  ow-n 
works,  in  which 
symbolism  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere. 
My  friend  Moreau 
and  myself  are  well 
aware  that  Pia  de 
Tolomei  and  Fiaii- 
cesca  da  Rimini 
were  not  the  great 
poet's  contem 
jmraries,  that  Ugo- 
lino's  death  does 
not  coincide  witli 
the  date  of  our  pro- 
logue, that  Fran- 
cescawas  not  killed 
in  Florence,  and 
that  Dante  was  not 
at  Avignon  when 
Pope  Clement  V. 
died  there.  But  wl- 
never  entertained 
the  idea  of  writing 
an  historical  drama, 
strictly    speaking,    and 


one  to  understand 
that  such  was  the 
case  with  Dank. 
That  which  struck 
us  most  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  poet 
ivere  the  essentially 
human  side  to  his 
i:haracter,  his  quick, 
impulsive  nature 
e\er  ready  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  love  or 
hatred,  and  bursting 
with  indignation  at 
the  sight  of  hypo- 
crisy, corruption, 
and  injustice.  He 
whom  we  wished  to 
depict  on  the  stage 
was  the  man  who 
thirsted  for  justice, 
though  living  in  an 
epoch  of  crime. 

"  We   have    pur- 
posely blended  his- 
tory  and  tradition, 
gave   any-      truth    and    fiction,    and    ignored    Dante's 


J 


./^ 


^:> 
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marriage  with  a  Donati,  his  matri- 
monial differences,  and  the  obscure  lot  of 
his  seven  children.  Of  his  political  career 
and  the  feuds  between  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Ghibellines  \re  have  retained  but  the 
supreme  fad  of  his  exile.  For  from  this 
dates  his  fame. 

"  However,  In  order  to  put  this  great  and 
strikiiig  figure  on  the  stage  it  was  necessary 
to    find    a    strong    dramatic 


youth  than  for  the  ruin  of  his  i 
.  .  .  In  this  moment  ct 
Beatrice  comes  to  his  .aiiI.  U'hvth.t 
dream  or  hallucination  is  \nU  t»  individual 
opinion.  The  love  of  hh  y»uth  a 
and  whispers  to  the  poet:  '  V 
life  and  humanity  because  yitit  igtmre  tbi- 
end  of  things.  Injusticv  rwults  yva 
because  you  know  not  the  punislunent 
thereof.'    And  she  presents  Mrgil  to  him, 


^  r.4^ 
r^^ 


^f^  *Cr. 


^^C^  ,     /xl.^ 


-^^ 


,^  ^-y  V4'^-'' 


^-5.4_^  jfc-y    /4»mK  ^tfi- 


4 
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synthesis,  as  it  were,  of  his  life  and  works. 
This  we  found  in  the  Divina  Cnmm(dia. 
"We  have  represemed  only  the  most 
coraniunly  known  episodes  of  the  [Mieni, 
such  as  those  connecled  with  Ut;olino, 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  and  I'ia  de  Tolomei. 
Dante  lives  and  moves  in  the  drama,  with 
all  his  violent  passions,  his  dreams  of 
universal  love  and  justice  crushed  by  the 
hard  reality  which  surrounds  him.  His 
ideal  is  dead,  and  Itcatrice  is  dead  !  And 
the  poet  prostrate  at  her  tomb  weeps  less 
for  the  adorable  woman  he  loved   in  his 


the  gende  guide  who  will  take  turnover  the 
kingdom  of  souls. 

"No,  I  repeat," concluded Sardon, "DaiUi 
is  not  an  historical  drama.  We  did  not 
intend  to  evoke  in  the  slightest  d^ree  the 
politician  plunged  in  the  dison'ds  of  hii 
country,  and  1  defy  any  author  to  tepresent 
Dante  in  this  light  without  shovring  him  at 
a  disadvantage,  besides  rendering  him  un- 
sympathetic to  an  audience  jnd  impossible  aa 
a  stage  character.  No,  no,  we  sought  somc- 
ihing  else  in  (he  |K>et's  life !  Weattempted  to 
bring  into  relief  its  purely  human  features. 
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We  sought  in  liis  works  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  existence  the  actions  and  feelings 
which  find  an  echo  throughout  all  ages. 
Politics  belong  to  their  day  and  lose  much 
of  their  interest  with  time  ;  but  the  master 
idea  of  the  poet's  life  moves  us  deeply:  his 
haughty  revolt  against  the  Injustice  of  men- 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
we  see  shining  in  him  a  ray  of  the  future 
light  of  civilisation." 

Whether  the  judgment  just  expressed 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  is,  at  any  rale, 
corroborated  by  an  eminent  countryman 
of  the  poet  of  the  Dmna  Commed'a. 
This  is  what  the  Italian  [Xitriut  Ma;(;cini 
says: 

"  The  thought  that  burned  within  the 
soul  of  Dante  is  the  same  that  ferments  in 
the  bosom  of  our  own  epoch.  Every 
instinct  within  us  points  to  this  truth.  It 
is  for  this  that  we  gather  with  new  earnest- 
ness around  his  image,  as  if  to  place  our 
wavering  belief  beneath  the  protection  of 
the  vast  wings  of  his  genius.  .  .  .  Dante 
was  neither  Guelph  nor  Ghibelline.  Like 
every  man  bearing  within  him  the  sacred 
flame  of  genius,  he  pursii::d  an  inde|»endent 
path,  having  a  higher  aim  in  view  than  his 
fellows.  He  looked  beyond  Cilielphism 
and  Ghibellinism  tu  the  national  unity  of 


Italy;  beyond  Clement  V.  and  Heniy  VIL 

he  saw  the  unity  of  the  world  ai;d  ihe 
moral  govemmeni  of  that  unity  in  ihc 
liands  of  Italy," 

And  of  the  manner  in  wjiiih  1  Ionic's  life 
and  works  should  bi-  irjaletl  cm  \\\t:  sta^ewi: 
see,  also,  that  Sardciu's  vieivs  In  llial  reqwd 
are  shared  absolututy  by  Sir  Henry  Irrn^ 


The  great  English  j 
and  unerring  instinr 
between  dramatic  p'l.s 
sibilitics,  is  of  the  ii;ii] 
Dante  "two  pilfolls 
the  first  being  Deatri. 


vith    hi*   l»eai 


f..r 


iliilitii^^  anil  impos- 
on  that  iti  a  pbyon 
J  re  to  be  avoided^ 
:  and  the  lec-cmd,  tfai- 


mere  political  coin  plica  I  ions  of  Floteaoi- 
or,  for  that  matter,  Ii^ily."  Wlien.lherelbrc, 
Sardou  and  Motcaii  irnnceivcJ  Beatrice 
as  only  a  spiritual  element  in  their  dnum, 
and  avoided  to  revive  on  (he  stage  tbc 
party  feuds  of  the  time,  they  could  not  be 
in   fuller    liarmony  with  Sir    Henry's  own 

At  this  moment,  the  greatest  Englidi 
actor  of  the  day  can,  standing  from  (he 
height  of  his  fame,  contemplate  the  brilliant 
gallery  of  heroes  he  has  impersonated. 
There  is,  we  think,  no  doubt  that  he 
cannot  but  dwell  on  his  creation  of  Donic 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  achie\-einents 
of  his  distinguished  career. 


CHURCH    ROW     MAHP5TEAD. 


FAMOUS  HOUSES  AND  TAVERNS  OF 
OLD  HAMPSTEAD 


Br  C   WILKINSON 


1  nearly  all 
h    field    of 


It    only  the 
tiful   of  the 


THE  outskirts  of  London 
directions  prcseni  a  t 
historical  and  bic^raphical 
this  respect  Hampstead  is  t 
most  favoured  and  must  l>ca 
Metropolitan  suburbs,  but  likewise  the 
most  healthy.  Rising  to  an  altitude  of 
440ft.  above  sea-level,  its  atmosphere  is 
pure,  dry,  and  keen,  being  unconianiinaled 
by  the  smoke-veii  which  enshrouds  ihe 
Gty. 

Writing  in  1869,  William  Howitt  says: 
"  Every  part  of  old  Hampstead  is  distin- 
guished by  rows  of  trees,  either  lime  or  elm- 
planted  along  the  broad  footpaths  in  boule, 
vard  style.  ...  Its  old,  narrow  roads 
winding  under  tall  trees  are  continually 
conducting  to  fresh  and  secluded  pbces 
that  seem  hidden  from  the  world,  and 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  yourself  far 
away  from  London,  and  in  some  especially 
old-iashioned  and  old-world  part  of   the 


country ;     extensive    old    and    lofly    walls 

enclose  the  large  brick  houses  and  grounds 
of  what  were  once  the  residences  of  the 
great  merchants  and  nobles  of  I^ondon." 

This  description  is  true  in  essence  to- 
day, though  the  last  thirty  years  have 
wrought  many  changes.  The  old-world 
spirit  of  reposeful  dignity  siill  lingers,  but 
sliaditwed  on  all  sides  by  its  mortal  foe. 
Progress.  The  eighteenth  century  re- 
presents the  hejday  of  aristocratic  jjopu- 
larity;  the  "village"  was  then  the  summer 
haunt  of  learning  and  talent,  fashion  and 
folly.  '  Literature,  art,  law,  and  jjolitics 
have  all  contributed  their  "bright  particular 
stars,"  to  swell  the  long  roll  of  eminent 
names  associated  with  Hampstead. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spaniards  Road, 
adjoining  the  tavern  of  that  name,  stands 
the  residence  of  the  famous  advocate, 
Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  known  as  "Erskine 
House."     But  little  is  seen  of  the  building 
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horn  tiiu  road,  save  the  long  portico 
I'lurancu  and  the  tall  windows  of  its 
drawing-room  wliich  ci>mmand  a  splendid 
viiiw  in  the  direction  of  Highgate.  A 
high  wall  shuts  in  what  little  garden  it 
now  (wssossfs,  but  in  Erskine's  time  a 
fine  gardeii  on  the  op[)osite  side  of  the 
road  was  connected  with  the  house  by 
a  tunnel,  long  since  built  up;  the  land 
has  also  been  taken  into  the  Mansfield 
Estate.  Here  he  entertained  the  leading 
men  of  his  day ;  the  ajiartment  previously 
mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  banqueting- hall  wherein    to   entertain 


of  Eldon,"  Twiss  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote :  "  On  one  occasion,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hampstead  Heath,  a  ruffianly 
driver  was  pummelling  a  miserable  hare- 
boned  hack  horse.  Ixjrd  Erskine's  sym- 
pathy provoked  him  to  a  smart  remon- 
strance. '  Why,'  said  the  fellow,  '  it's  my 
own;  mayn't  I  use  It  as  I  please?'  And  as 
he  spoke  he  discharged  a  fresh  shower  of 
blows  on  the  raw  back  of  the  beast.  Lord 
Erskine,  excessively  irritated,  laid  his  walk- 
ing-stick sharply  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
offender,  who,  crouching  and  grumbling, 
asked  what  business  he  had  to  touch  him 

with  his  stick. 

Why,'  replied 


George  IH.  Erskine's  first  success,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  career,  was  his 
defence  of  a  Oplain  Baillie  in  a  dispute 
with  the  magnates  of  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
that  night  "the  all  but  briefless  barrister 
went  home  with  sixty-seven  retaining  fees 
in  his  pocket,"  Many  anecdotes  are  told 
of  his  witty  sallies  and  love  of  animals; 
of  his  dog  attending  his  consultations,  of 
the  goose  that  accompanied  him  when 
strolling  about  his  garden,  and  of  his  pet 
macaw  and  favourite  leeches  ;  these  latter 
he  always  attended  to  himself,  naming 
them  after  the  two  surgeons,  Howe  and 
Clive.  Having  been  bled  by  this  happy 
pair  when  dangerously  ill  he  looked  upon 
them  as  having  saved  his  life.  In  his  "  Life 


field  Hoi 


being  the  pos- 
sessor of  the 
Ken  Wood  Es- 
tate and  Mans- 
Though  outside  the  Hamp- 
stead Parish,  a  word  regarding  this  house  is 
advisable  owing  to  its  connection  with 
the  "  Spaniards  "  Tavern.  Designed  by 
Robert  Adam  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  exterior,  of  yellow  stone,  is  massive 
rather  than  elegant  or  picturesque,  and  of 
the  pseudo-classical  style  prevalent  at  that 
t>eriod.  At  the  time  of  the  Gordon  Riots, 
Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Blooms  bury 
Square  was  sacked  and  burned ;  inflamed 
by  success  the  word  was  passed  "  To  Ken 
Wood  ! "  Mr.  Prickett  in  his  "  History  of 
Highgate  "  says  :  "  The  routes  of  the  rabble 
were  through  Highgate  and  Hampstead 
to  the  '  S|>aniards '  Ta\ern,  kept  at  the 
time   by  a  person  named    Giles  Thomas, 
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He  quickly  learnt  their  object,  and  with 
a  coolness  and  promptitude  which  did 
him  grea.t  credit,  persuaded  the  rioters 
to  refresh  themselves  thoroughly  before 
commencing  the  work  of  devastation- 
He  threw  open  his  house  and  even 
his  cellars  for  their  entertainment,  but 
secretly  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
barracks  for  a  detachment  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  which,  arriving  through  Millfield 
Farm  Lane,  intercepted  the  approach 
northward,  and  opportunely  presented  a 
bold  front  to  the  rebels,  who  by  that  time 
had  congregated  in  (he  road,  which  then 
passed  within  a  few  paces  of  the  mansion. 
Whilst  some  of  the  rioters  were  being 
regaled  at  the  'Spaniards,'  others  were 
liberally  supplied  with  strong  ale  from  the 
cellars  of  Ken  Wood  House,  out  of  tubs 
placed    on    the    roadside.  ,     .     The 

liquors,  the  excitement,  and  the  infatuation 
soon  overcame  the  exhausted  condition  of 
the  rabble,  who  in  proportion  to  the  time 
thus  gained  by  the  troops,  had  become 
doubly  disqualified  for  concerted  mischief; 
for,  great  as  were  their  numbers,  their 
daring  was  not  equal  to  the  comparatively 
small  display  of  military,  which,  the  leading 
rioters  felt,  would  show  them  no  mercy;  they 
instantly  abandoned   their  intentions,  and 


returned  to  the  metropolis  in  as  much  con- 
fusion as  they  quilted  it." 

The  "  Spaniards "  is  situated  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Heath,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  toll^ate  keeper's  lodge  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bishop  of  London's 
domain  ;  the  building  on  the  left,  facing  the 
tavern,  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  gale- 
house;  the  road  is  very  narrow  at  this  point. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  its 
name;  some  say  that  the  lodge  was  "in- 
habited by  a  family  connected  with  the 
Spanish  Embassy  " ;  others,  that  the  place 
was  "  taken  by  a  S]ianiard  andconvertcd  into 
a  house  of  entertainment."  I^ter  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Staples,  who  "  out  of 
the  wild  and  thorny  wood,  full  of  hills,  val- 
leys, and  sand-pits,  hath  now  made  pleasant 
grass  and  gravel  walks,  with  a  mount.  .  .  . 
These  walks  and  plats  this  gentleman  hath 
embellished  with  a  great  many  curious 
figures,  depicted  with  jiebhle  stones  of 
various  colours."  Evidently  the  enter- 
prising Staples  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Gardens,  which  arc  still  flourishing,  bu!  the 
"  many  curious  figures  "  no  longer  delight 
the  holiday  maker,  who  finds  solace  for 
their  loss  in  beer  and  skittles;  a  fallingaway 
from  grace,  since  the  days  when  the  Spanish 
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■"  jack's  straw's  CASILK  " 
ntlOR  TO  llilC  AI.rbRATIOK:. 
COMPLETED   IN    1 899. 


Ambassador  to  James  I.  occupied  die 
ludgc,  and  growled  over  the  abaepce  of 
sumliine  in  England. 

inj;  ihe  Heath  by  the  S 
Road    ivL,-   come    to    "Jack 
Castk,"    siluatcd   on  the   mott  dc- 
vatL-d  s]:ut  In  Ihe  Metropolitan  aiea. 
llcR',  again,  opinions  ditTer  as  to 
tliL'  derivation  of  the  name.    We 
li;i\'i,-    it    on    the   authority    of 
\\illiam  Howitt  tliat  "there  is 
110  L-vidcDce  to  show  that  ihc 
rebel  of  1 38 1  had  any  con- 
riL-ction  with  the  inn  named 
:\(Hiv    him.       Tlie    Heath 
jierhaps  formed  a  rendez- 
vous.    In  early  times  an 
earthwork        occupied 
ihc  site,  which  doubt- 
less gave  the  name  of 
Castle."      He    further 
adds     "  the     title     of 
'J.:ck  Straw'  was  pro- 
iiably   borrowed   from 
the  real  'Jack  Straw's 
.  Caslle'   at    Highsate." 

iL,         .\s  if  doubtful  of  its 
/y         right     of    name,    this 
^^^Jf  famous    tavern    bean 

— — ^^^^^  u|>on      its      fac«i      in 

I'old    black    lettera,  a 
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double-b::TTellcd  title,  of  which  the  first  is 
"Castle  Inn."  The  present  building  was 
erected  jn  1812,  upon  the  site  of  an  older 
taTCTQ  which  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  garden  being  laid  out  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prim  Dutch  style  ;  nothing  now 
lemains  at  all  suggestive  of  the  old  formal 
arrangement.  In  former  times  a  racecourse 
existed  behind  the  inn,  but  racing  was  sup- 
pressed about  1732,  or  perhaps  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  as  in  that  year  only  one  race  was 
ran.  Charles  Diclcens  loved  the  Heath,  and 
often  found  his  way  to  "Jack  Straw's."  In 
a  note  to  John  Forster  he  says:  "Vou  don't 


Turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  the 
"Castle,"  five  minutes'  walk  brings  us  to 
North  End  and  the  picturesque  old  "  Bull 
and  Bush."  This  typical  roadside  inn  was 
in  (he  first  instance  a  farmhouse  ;  later  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  country  seat  of 
Hogarth,  the  painter,  who  planted  the 
famous  yew  trees  in  the  garden.  It  ulti- 
mately became  a  "  House  of  Refreshment 
and  Ease,"  frequented  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Here 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Sterne,  Garrick, 
White  foord.  Bun  bury,  and  Payne  fore- 
gathered, bringing  with  them  in  the  bout  a 


B  Jl  i  Sijl^, 


feel  disponed,  do  you,  to  muffle  yoursell  up 
and  start  off  with  me  for  a  good  brisk  walk 
over  Hampslead  Heath  ?  I  know  a  good 
house,  where  we  can  have  a  red-hot  chop  for 
dinner  and  a  glass  of  good  wine."  Forster 
adds,  "This  note  led  to  our  first  experience 
of  'Jack  Straw's  Castle,'  memorable  for  many 
happy  meetings  in  coming  years."  Public 
and  private  dinner  parties  and  suppers  have 
loi^S  been  an  "institution"  at  this  snug  inn. 
It  even  inspired  the  "minor  poet"  of  eighty 
years  ago  to  sing  its  praises : — 

"  With  beat  of  food— of  beer  nod  winei, 
There  may  you  pau  a  merry  day ; 

Sn  ihtll  mine  host,  while  Phoebus  tihine?, 
Inttead  of  tiraw  make  good  his  hay." 
No.  3.    New  Series.    June,  igoj. 


Thames  salmon,  a  brace  of  small  turbot, 
and  cock  lobsters.  Addison  and  Steele, 
I^mb,  Coleridge,  Gibber,  Foote,  and  the 
anticjuary  Hone,  are  also  said  to  have  been 
fre(]uent  visitors  at  this  "delightful  little 
snuggery,"  as  Gainsborough  called  it  on 
one  of  his  many  visits  to  his  favourite 
tavern.  Behind  the  "  Bull  and  Bush  "  is 
"North  End  House,"  now  known  as 
"Wildwood,"  but  much  altered  since  1767, 
the  time  of  its  occupation  by  William  Pitt, 
first  Earl  of  Chatham ;  who  there  shut 
himself  up  in  a  small  room,  refusing  to 
see  anyone,  his  meals  being  conveyed  to 
him  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  having 
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(loubk  doors  he  ultiimtcly  recoi  trcd 
from  his  mjsterious  tniladv  I  he  room 
TLmains  practically  intact 

Near  by  on  the  ed^e  of  the  HcUh  is  a 
quaint  old  red  ti ltd  and  neither  tmjrded 
firmhouse  once  known  as  Collins  1  arm 
now  iliered  to  \\>ldes  oneofthever> 
few  picturesque  buiidings  remaining  of 
ihis  once  rural  hamlet  Here  [ohn 
I  innell  the  artist  lodged  for  some  \ears 
during  the  summer  months  from  1S24 
William  Blake  that  stran(,c  iiiionarj  poet 
and  painter  frequently  stijed  at  this  quiet 
little  nook  also  visiting  Linnell  on  Sunday 
-iftemoons  as  did  man\  other  friends 
among  them  John  'Varlej  (the  artist  astro- 
oger),  Dr.  Thornton,  Mulread>,  Samuel 
Palmer,  and  Richter.  Trulj',  Blake  and 
Varley  "were  as  strange  a  pair  as  ever  trod 
this  earth."  If  "walls  have  ears,"  surely 
this  old  farmhouse  has  heard  the  ivildest 
and  most  bizarre  ideas  discussed  ivilh  all 
the  gravity  of  deeply  rooted  conviction. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  charm  of 
Hampstead  has  cast  its  spell  about  the 
greatest  of  our  painters.  Romney,  Morland, 
and  Hay  don  frequented  it.  Constable 
lived  for  many  years  at  No.  40,  Well  Walk. 
In  1827  he  writes:  "This  house  is  to  my 
wife's  heart's  content.     .     .     .      Our  little 


draiimg  room  commands  a  Mew  unsur 
passed  in  Lurope  from  \\  estmmster  Abbey 
toCra\LScnd  I  lovt     he  said      every 

ftile  and  stump  and  lane  in  the  vdlage 
as  lon„  as  I  am  able  to  hold  a  brush  I 
shall  neier  cease  to  paint  them  The 
house  IS  onl>  interesting  in  its  association 
with  our  greatest  painter  of  rural  En{,land 
It  is  small  with  narrow  windows  but  other 
wise  devoid  of  character  The  unsur 
[Kissed  view  is  blocked  out  as  this  quarter 
of  Hampstead  has  been  largely  built  over 
during  the  last  forty  )ears  Clarkson  Stan 
field  the  eminent  marine  painter  occupied 
the  venerable  red  brick  house  in  the  High 
Street  at  the  corner  of  Prmce  Arthurs 
Koad,  named     Stanfield  House. 

This  digression  among  the  artists  has 
brouglit  us  into  the  town  ;  we  must  retrace 
our  steps  in  quest  of  another  inn,  "  The 
Ujjper  I'lask  'I'avern,"  known  at  the  close 
of  the  seventcjmh  century  as  the  "  Upper 
Uowling-Greeai  House,"  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  liast  Heath  Road  and  Heath  Mount, 
close  to  the  A\'hite  Stone  Pond.  In  the 
old  daj's  ihis  was  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Hampstead  inns,  but  for  over  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been  occupied  as  a  private 
house.  Comparing  the  building  as  it  now 
stands    with   a    print    of  about    1800,  the 
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alterations  it  has 
undergone  appear 
superficial;  at 
that  time  there 
were  only  five 
windows  on  the 
side  facing  the 
road,  and  a  door, 
then  the  main  en- 
trance, which  lias 
been  done  away 
with ;    the    block 

Here  in  the 
palmiest  days  of 
the  Kit-Cat  Club 
the  members  held 

their    meetings  •. 

in  the  summer 
months,  and 
"Dicky"     Steele 

not  infrequently  found  himself  "a  little  in 
drink " ;  but  with  such  exhilarating  com- 
panions as  Addison,  Congreave,  Pope,  and 
Vanbrugh,  much  may  be  forgiven. 

To  readers  of  Richardson's  "  Clarissa 
Harlowe  "  the  name  of  the  old  tavern  will 
possess  a  familiar  sound,  as  the  pursuit  of 


the  unfortunate  heroine  by  Lovelace  and 
his  tools,  is  connected  with  the  "  Upper 
Flask  "  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  house  was  bought  by  George  Stevens, 
a  wealthy  scholar,  known  to  fame  as  the 
annotutor   of  Shakespeare  j    he  lived  here 
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until  his  death  in  1800.  The  once  re- 
nowned tavern  is  now  known  as  "  Upper 
Heath,"  and  is  typical  of  the  class  of  house 
associated  with  the  history  of  Old  Hamp- 
stead,  though  Fenton  House  in  the  Grove 
is  the  most  picturesque  private  dwelling  in 
the  town. 

Foremost  among  the  literary  worthies 
who  have  resided  in  Hami)stead  stands 
the  pathetic  personality  of  John  Keats. 
In  181 7  he  lodged  at  a  house  (since  pulled 
down)  next  to  the  *' Wells  Tavern,"  but  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  at  W'entworth  Place 
— now  "Lawn  Bank,"  John  Street.  In  18 19 
he  took  lodgings  in  Westminster,  but  soon 
returned  to  his  old  haunts.  Here  he 
wrote  most  of  his  Odes  and  "  Hyperion." 
In  the  garden  of  this  house  the  glorious 
notes  of  that  "light-winged  Dryad  of  the 
trees  "  inspired  his  beautiful  "  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale." 

The  Vale  of  Health,  then  l)oth 
sequestered  and  pirtures(jue,  possessed  a 
special  charm  for  Keats  :  his  favourite  seat 
being  a  wooden  bench,  at  the  end  of 
Well  Walk.  On  this  bench,  long  known 
as  "  Keats's  Seat,"  the  "  ILve  of  St.  Agnes  " 
and  the  greater  ])art  of  "  l^ndymion  "  were 
written,  and  "  whereon,'  says  Hone,  "  I 
last  saw  poor  Keats  sitting  and  sobbing  his 
dying  breath  into  a  handkerchief." 

When  Hampstead  Wells  were  in  favour  as 
a  fashionable  resort,  ('hurch  Row  was  the 
evening  parade  of  the  "  quality,"  and  these 
old  houses  with  their  "  highly  respectable  " 
air,  have  witnessed  many  animated  assem- 
blies of  beaux  and  belles,  bright  costume 
tableaux  in  a  perfect,  though  formal,  setting; 
for  the  "  Row  "  of  to-day  is  but  little 
altered;  even  a  few  of  the  link-extinguishers 


remain.  One  noteworthy  feature,  the 
church,  has  vanished  since  those  days,  the 
present  building  having  been  erected  in 
1747.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Dr.  Johnson  — 
the  latter  lived  close  by  at  Frognal — were  in 
their  time  frequenters  of  the  Row.  Mr. 
J.  Park,  the  antiquary  and  author  of  the 
standard  "  History  of  Hampstead,"  lived 
here,  also  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  the  authoress 
of  "  Memories  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," "  Memoirs  of  Addison,"  &c. ;  and 
here,  or  close  at  hand,  lived  Fuseli,  the 
Royal  Academician,  and  later  J.  R.  Her- 
bert, R.A. 

The  old  churchyard  is  extensive,  shaded 
by  many  trees,  and  most  picturesque,  a 
fitting  resting-place  for  one  of  the  greatest 
sleeping  within  its  walls — John  Constable 
— who  raised  our  landscape  art  from  the 
Slough  of  Tradition,  infusing  it  with  his 
own  virility,  veneraticm  for  truth,  and 
loving  appreciation  of  Nature.  During  the 
last  few  years  Hampstead  has  lost  two 
residents  whose  names  are  household 
words,  George  Busson  du  Maurier,  who 
r-H  upied  "  Ncnv  Grove  House,"  and  Walter 
Uesant,  who  lived  at  "  Frognal  End." 
The  genial  ^satirist  of  Society,  whose  death 
left  so  great  a  gap  in  the  pages  of  Punchy 
lies  in  the  upper  churchyard  under  a  yew- 
tree,  in  the  corner  formed  by  the  last  house 
in  Church  Row.  His  resting-place  is 
marked  by  a  Celtic  cross  of  carved  wood 
at  each  end  of  the  grave,  supporting  a 
panel  upon  which  is  inscribed  two  simple 
lines,  which  reflect  the  spirit  of  an  age  in 
which  old  Faiths  are  slowly  but  surely 
losini;  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  men  : — 

*♦  A  little  hope  that  when  we  die 

We  renj)  our  sowing,  and  so  good-bye." 


—  —  *-<*i>-^  — 


THE  WITCHFINDER 


By   RALPH   HAROLD    BRETHERTON 


RICHARD  TURNDULL  was  married 
to  Margaret  Veoland  in  ihe  parish 
church  of  Little  Overburj',  on  September 
3rd,  1646,  as  the  register  shows.  Turn- 
bull  was  a  young  yeoman  farmer,  whose 
farm,  Hani  Leaze,  lay  just  outside  Little 
Overbury,  under  the  shadow  of  Hurst 
Hill,  a  wooded  height  to  the  north  of  the 
village.  He  was  a  steady  young  man, 
who  paid  every  attention  to  his  stock  and 
his  crops,  and  his  farm  prospered  and 
brought  him  in  a  very  comfi>rtable 
income,  so  that  he  was  enabled,  not  only 
to  live  well  after  his  moderate  tastes,  but 
to  put  by  a  considerable  sum  yearly- 
His  wife  was  a  healthy,  sensible,  capable, 
good-looking  girl,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Veoland,  of  Short  lands  Farm,  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Chagsby,  and  she 
and  Tumbull,  who  seemed  most  happily 
mated,  were  respected  by  alt  their  neigh- 
bours. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1648 
a  child,  a  girl,  was  bom  to  the  couple. 
The  child  was  christened  Margaret,  after 
her  mother. 

For  more  than  eight  years  tlie  Turn- 
bulls  enjoyed  great  popularity  among  the 
people  of  the  district.  They  were  an 
exceedingly  hospitable  couple,  and  scarcely 
an  evening  passed  on  which  some  of 
their  neighbours  did  not  come  up  for  a 
chat,  or  maybe  a  pipe  and  a  glass  of  ale, 
in  the  cosy  parlour  of  the  farm.  A 
frequent  visitor  was  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
John  Barker,  a  simple-minded,  mild- 
mannered  old  man,  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  homely  fare  and  comfort  of 
Ham  Lea^e.  Another  person  who  fre- 
ipiently  honoured  the  Tumbulls  with  his 
comijany  was  Mr.  Roger  Hall,  the  bluff  old 
bai'helor  squire  from  the  Grange,  on  the 
Utrders  of  CI       "  '  '     This  gentleman 

greatly  respei        Tumbull's  advice  on  all 
things  agricu  and    spent    many    an 

evening    at  Leaze,    discussing    the 


weather  and  the  crops.  It  was,  too, 
|X)pularly  said  at  Barmingford  and  Slad- 
bury  Markets,  where  he  attended  weekly, 
that  there  was  not  a  straighter  man  in  all 
the  -Midlands  than  Richard  Turnbull ; 
and  Margaret  Tumbull  was  always  spoken 
of  as  a  kindly,  sensible  woman  who  was  as 
capable  a  housewife  as  any  in  the  county. 
It  is  recorded  that  on  March  3rd,  1655, 
William  Thom]>son,  a  labourer,  was  driving 
a  score  of  pigs  which  had  been  purchased 
from  his  master,  Mr.  William  Green,  of 
Overbury  Complon,  through  Little  Over- 
bury,  to  their  purchaser,  who  lived  si.\ 
miles  beyond  (Chagsby,  when,  at  the  point 
where  the  road  ran  closi  to  the  house  of 
Hani  I.,eaze,  two  of  the  pigs  suddenly 
fell  dead.  Half  jokingly  it  was  suggested 
that  the  pigs  had  been  bewitched,  and 
when,  a  week  later,  the  squire's  horse 
.stumbled  at  the  same  point  and  broke  a 
leg,  throwing  the  squire  himself  into  a 
rhcen  and  bruising  him  considerably,  the 
place  came  to  be  regarded  with  super, 
stilious  awe  by  the  people  of  Little 
Oierliury.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
little  would  have  been  thought  of  these 
two  incideiits  had  not  a  man  been  dis- 
covered, two  mornings  later,  lying  uncon- 
scious by  the  hedge  at  the  very  point  of 
the  road  where  the  two  pigs  had  fallen 
dead.  This  in  an  was  a  carpenter^ 
living  in  Chagsby.  He  had  spent  the 
evening  with  friends  in  Little  Overbury, 
and  left  the  "  Wheatsheaf "  in  that  village 
at  about  half-past  nine  to  walk  to  his 
home  at  Chagsby.  Of  what  happened  to 
him  after  leaving  the  inn  he  remembered 
nothing,  when  first  questioned.  He  had 
not,  however,  received  any  very  serious 
hurt  from  his  misadventure,  and  his  mind 
cleared  slowly,  and,  when  quesdoncd 
further,  he  confessed  to  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  "a  black  form  and  a  whirring 
sound,"      Before    the   day  was  out  it  was 
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reported  both  in  Chagsby  and  Little 
Overbury  that  the  carpenter  had  seen  a 
witch  riding  on  a  broom-stick  pass  over 
his  head,  and  that  the  witch  had  put 
out  her  hand  and  touched  his  forehead, 
causing  him  to  drop  insensible.  A  large 
bruise  on  his  forehead  marked  the  place 
where  he  had  been  touched  by  the 
witch.  Thompson  now  stated  that  a 
cudgel  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  had 
appeared  in  the  air,  and,  wielded  by 
some  invisible  power,  had  struck  the  two 
pigs,  which  fell  dead.  It  was  also  said  that 
the  squire  declared  he  had  felt  the  rush  of 
a  mighty  wind,  caused  doubtless  by  the 
swift  passage  of  a  witch  through  the  air, 
when  his  horse  stumbled  and  broke  its  leg. 

The  neighbourhood  was  now  in  a 
state  of  panic.  There  was  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  who  dared  alone  to 
walk  that  part  of  the  road  where  this 
series  of  accidents  had  occurred.  Farmers 
feared  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  which 
at  any  moment  might  be  bewitched,  and 
mothers  kept  their  children  indoors  and 
eagerly  sought  charms  which  might  save 
them  and  their  families  from  the  evil 
influence  of  the  witch.  Three  persons 
died  in  Little  Overbury  that  night,  and, 
though  each  of  them  had  been  long 
bed-ridden,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  witch  had  hastened  their  ends. 

The  vicar  was  as  much  frightened  as 
anyone  in  the  parish.  He  knew  from  the 
Scriptures  what  power  the  Evil  One  had, 
and  what  mischief  he  could  do  when  he 
cliose  to  enter  into  a  human  being,  and 
the  good  old  man  was  most  anxious  that 
Ihc  witch  should  be  discovered  and  duly 
punished  before  much  harm  came  to  his 
iM»ngrcgation.  Accordingly  he  consulted 
with  the  squire,  who  was  a  magistrate, 
«iul  with  the  churchwardens,  Henry 
Yullim,  a  wheelwright,  and  Mark  Virgo, 
«^  tUrnuT,  and  other  men  of  standing  in 
iho  viUiigt\  us  to  what  should  be  done  to 
nsX  the  village  of  the  great  danger  that 
<.>vvr!<httUiAvcil  it.  It  was  decided  that 
Williiuu  Hunt,  of  Charlton  St.  Olaf,  a 
s^itclvliiKWr  of  great  repute,  should  be 
Nv'ul  lor.  The  squire  ofiered  himself  to 
l»a>    Huiu'ji  fvv. 


The  next  morning  the  squire  and  Mr. 
Barker  rode  over  to  Charlton,  and  in  the 
afternoon  returned  with  Hunt.  Hunt  was 
a  tall,  gaunt,  sour-faced  man,  who  was 
dressed  in  sombre  black.  He  said  not 
a  word  as  he  rode  back  with  the  squire 
and  the  vicar  to  Little  Overbury.  Nor 
did  his  companions  venture  to  draw  him 
into  conversation.  They,  in  common 
with  the  whole  country-side,  feared  and 
respected  this  man  who  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  finding  more  than  two  hundred 
witches,  and  they  excused  his  surly  de- 
meanour as  a  sign  of  his  greatness.  Of 
Hunt's  history  little  is  known.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Scotchman,  whose 
real  name  was  Macdonald.  Coming  to 
Charlton  in  1644  to  discover  the  witch 
who  had  caused  such  a  heavy  mortality 
among  the  lambs  and  ewes  of  that  year, 
he  had  settled  in  the  place,  and,  though 
he  was  ostensibly  pastor  of  a  small  dis- 
senting community,  he  practically  lived  by 
the  fees  he  received  as  a  witch-finder. 
His  reputation  as  a  successful  layer  of 
witches  was  not  merely  local,  but  ex- 
tended throughout  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  his  aid  was  often  sought  in 
places  many  miles  from  Charlton. 

When  he  had  refreshed  himself  at  the 
Vicarage,  Hunt  asked  that  he  might  be 
conducted  before  dark  fell  to  that  point 
of  the  road  where  the  witch  had  been 
seen.  Accordingly,  he  went  with  Mr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Barker  along  the  Chagsby  Road 
to  the  comer  where  it  ran  round  the  build- 
ings of  Ham  Leaze.  Here  he  stopped, 
and  in  silence  examined  the  road.  Pre- 
sently he  looked  up  and  asked  sud- 
denly : 

"Who  lives  in  yon  house?" 

"Master  TurnbuU  and  his  wife,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Barker. 

"  What  sort  of  woman  be  Mistress  Turn- 
bull  ?  " 

"  A  right  comely  woman,"  said  Mr.  Hall. 

"An  honest,  kindly  body,"  added  Mr. 
Barker. 

"The  witch  lives  in  yon  house." 

"  Nay,  but  you  do  not  think  it's  Mistress 
Tumbull,"  cried  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr,  Barker 
together. 


A  frnjurnl  ■■•ulor  -ja,  Ihe  Rtil 
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"  I  cannot  say,  but  the  witch  lives  in 
yon  house,"  repeated  Hunt,  "  and  I  shall 
ilnd  her.     Stay  here  until  I  return." 

He  went  in  through  the  barton  gate, 
and,  crossing  the  barton,  entered  the  house, 
without  knocking,  by  the  first  door  to 
which  he  came.  He  found  himself  in  a 
low-ceilinged  room,  wherein  the  dark  was 
already  heavy.  In  the  big  fire-place  a 
bright  fire  burned,  and  in  front  of  the  fire 
a  child,  a  little  girl  of  about  seven,  sat  on 
a  stool,  looking  into  the  flames. 

*'  Well,   pretty  one,"  said  Hunt  softly. 

The  child  looked  up,  and,  seeing  him, 
rose  from  her  stool,  and  curtsied 
gravely. 

"  Mother  at  home  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  child,  *'  I  am  all  alone 
'cept  for  old  John  and  Martha  the  maid. 
Father  has  gone  to  Barmingford  Fair, 
and  will  not  be  back  till  Saturday. 
Mother's  over  to  Mistress  Quant's  for  the 
afternoon,  but  she  will  be  back  by  six." 

"  I  want  to  see  your  mother.  She  and 
I  kn2w  each  other  once.     May  I  wait  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  child. 

He  came  away  from  the  door,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  big  chair  by  the 
hearth.  The  child  sat  down  again  on  her 
little  stool.  The  man  held  out  his  hands 
to  the  cheerful  warmth  of  the  fire. 

"  You're  a  fortunate  child  to  have  so 
lovely  a  mother,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  the  child  answered  proudly. 

"  A  lovely  mother,  a  good  mother,  a 
happy  mother,  a  merry  mother,  who  can 
always  make  her  little   girl  laugh — eh?  " 

The  child  nodded  assent. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  merry  mother 
in  all  the  world.  Always  making  you 
laugh,  isn't  she?  Ever  seen  her  riding 
on  a  broomstick  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  child  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  come  little  one,"  said  Hunt; 
"  You  must  have  seen  her  riding  on  a 
broomstick.  All  mothers  do.  Have  you 
never  heard  the  rhyme  ? 

"Mother  rides  on  a  broom-stick; 

Mother  rides  from  home, 
^loiher,   tell  your  darlinjj; 

Whither  away  you  roam? 
Mother  rides   on  her  broom-stickj 

Rides  away  from  me ; 


Mother  rides  on  her  broom-stick. 

Rides  the  stars  to  see. 
Last  night  I  saw  my  mother 

A-riding  on  her  broom, 
Last  night  I  saw  my  mother 

A-riding  to  the  moon. 

"And  you  laugh  when  you  see  her  on 
her  broom  ?  It's  so  droll — eh? — and  you 
can't  help  being  merry." 

He  laughed,  and  the  child  laughed  too, 
and  sang : 

'*  Last  ni^ht  I  saw  my  mother 

A-riding  on  her  broom, 
Last  night  I  saw  my  mother 

A-riding  to  the  moon." 

"  Didn't  I  say  so,  little  one?"  said  Hunt; 
''of  course  you  saw  your  mother  riding 
on  a  broom.  And  weren't  you  amused  ? 
You  laughed  as  if  you  would  never  stop.*' 

He  laughed  again,  and  so  did  the 
child.  She  clapped  her  hands  together 
delightedly,  and  repeated : 

'*  Mother  rides  on  a  broom-stick. 

Mother  rides  from  home; 
^Mother,   tell  your  darling 

Whither  away  you  roam?" 

"  And  where  did  she  ride  to  last 
ni'^fht?"    asked   Hunt. 

*'  To  the  moon,"  said  the  child. 

"  Su[)pose  she  had  never  con^.e  back  ? 
What  would  you  have  done?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  But  she  always  comes  back  ? " 

*'Yes." 

*' That's  because  there's  nothing  in  the 
moon  so  nice  as  you  are.  Mother  can't 
do  without  her  little  girl — eh?" 

Hunt  leaned  over  towards  the  fire,  still 
warming  his  hands. 

"  You  know  good  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr. 
Hall,  child?"   he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  child. 

"They  are  without.  Will  you  ask 
them  to  come  in  ?  " 

The  child  went  to  the  door  and  out 
into  the  barton.  In  about  a  minute  she 
returned  with  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Hall. 

"Well?"  asked  Mr.  Barker. 

"I  have  found  the  witch,"  said  Hunt. 
"It  is  Mistress  Turnbull." 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barker  looked  at 
each  other,  but,  whatever  their  thoughts, 
they  dared  not  contradict  Hunt. 
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"The  child  hath  confessed  it,"  said 
Hunt.  He  beckoned  the  child  to  him 
"Repeat,"  he  told  her,  "what  you  said 
to  me  just  now." 

The  child  was  frightened.  She  came 
to  Hunt,  but  stood  dumb,  although  he 
made  a  threatening  gesture  because  of 
her  silence. 

"  Repeat  what  you  said  to  me  just 
now,"  he  said  again.  "  Mother,"  he 
prompted. 

"  Mother  rides  on  a  broom-stick," 
began  the  child  glibly,  now  understand- 
ing what  was  expected  of  her.  She 
would  have  gone  on  with  the  rhyme,  but 
Hunt  checked  her. 

"  You  hear  what  she  says  ?  "  said  he  to 
Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Hall. 

"But  is  it  true?"  gasped  Mr.  Hall. 

"  You  saw  your  mother  riding  on  her 
broom-stick  last  night?"  Hunt  asked  of 
the  child. 

The  child  hesitated.  She  was  con- 
fused. She  did  not  know  why  this  man 
asked  all  these  questions,  and  she  was 
frightened. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear,  child,"  said 
Hunt  "  You  have  only  to  answer  me 
what  I  ask  you."  He  looked  steadily  at 
her,  and  his  eyes  compelled  her  to 
answer  him. 

"Yes,"  she  said  reluctantly;  "last 
night  I  saw  her  riding  to  the  moon." 

Mr.  Barker  held  up  his  hands  in 
horror. 

"Mistress  Tumbull  a  witch!"  he 
exclaimed;  "and  I  thought  her  a  good 
woman.  She  to  sell  herself  to  the 
Devil !     It's  inconceivable,  impossible  !  " 

"  We  can't  believe  the  child,"  cried 
Mr.  Hall.  "  She  does  not  know  what 
she  says.  She's  too  young  to  know  the 
importance  of  her  words." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  her.  It 
may  be  that  what  she  says  is  true,  or  it 
may  be  that  it  is  but  a  childish  fancy. 
Until  I  have  seen  Mistress  TurnbuU  and 
have  searched  her  for  the  witch  mark,  I 
cannot  tell.  I  must  see  Mistress  Turn- 
bull,  and  have  you  two  gentlemen  as 
witnesses  that  I  searched  her  for  the 
mark.       If    the    mark    be    found,    then 


before  God  and  man  she  is  proved  a 
witch." 

Hunt  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
his  head  thrown  forward,  and  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  Lord  has 
given  me  power  to  find  the  mark.  If 
this  woman  hath  dealings  with  the  Devil, 
I  shall  know  it,  I  shall  know  it ! " 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barker  said  nothing. 
They  believed  thoroughly  in  Hunt  and 
his  power  as  a  witch-finder.  It  was  hard 
to  think  that  Mistress  Tumbull  was  a 
witch,  but  if  Hunt  proved  her  to  be  one 
they  could  not  doubt  him. 

"  Hush  ! "  cried  Mr.  Barker,  starting. 

The  latch  clicked,  and  the  door 
opened.  Mrs.  Tumbull  entered,  her 
pretty  cheeks  flushed  with  the  keen  March 
air.  The  child  ran  towards  her  to  receive 
the  kiss  that  the  woman  stooped  to  give 
her.  Then  Mrs.  TurnbuU  saw  the  three 
men. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Barker;  good 
evening,  Mr.  Hall,"  she  said,  curtsying. 
Her  eyes  fell  questioningly  on  Hunt. 
She  came  farther  into  the  room,  ex- 
pecting that  Mr.  Hall  or  Mr.  Barker 
would  give  her  an  introduction  to  this 
stranger. 

Hunt  held  out  his  hand  to  stay  her. 

"  Keep  back,  vile  woman ! "  he  cried. 
"  Come  no  nearer." 

Mrs.  Tumbull  stopped,  amazed.  She 
was  too  startled  to  say  anything. 

Hunt  advanced  towards  her,  and  she 
shrank  before  his  fierce  gaze. 

"Ah  !"  cried  Hunt,  "you  are  afraid  of 
me.  You  know  who  I  am,  and  that 
your  doom  has  come  !  " 

The  woman  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  and 
backed  away  from  him. 

"See!  Mr.  Hall;  see!  Mr.  Barker," 
Hunt  shouted ;  "  she  cowers  before  me. 
She  knows  the  Lord  has  sent  me  to  be 
her  undoing." 

Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Hall  looked  on, 
not  knowing  what  to  say  or  to  think. 
Unmistakably  the  woman  was  afraid  of 
Hunt.  The  child  set  up  a  piteous 
sobbing.  Hunt  took  a  sudden  step 
forward.     He  dragged   the  woman's  cloak 
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from  her,  and,  seizing  her  gown  at  the 
neck,  ripped  it  down  the  back,  laying 
bare  her  shoulders.  Utterly  bewildered 
^nd  overwhelmed  by  brute  force,  she 
sank  to  her  knees.  Hunt  held  her  neck 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  drove  a 
long  pin  into  the  fleshy  part  of  her 
shoulder.  The  pin  sank  in  for  half  its 
length,  and  yet  she  did  not  wince,  nor 
cry  out  with  pain.  He  drew  the  pin  out, 
showing  the  shoulder  to  be  uninjured. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  blood,  nor  even 
•of  a  scratch. 

"  Look  ! "  he  cried  triumphantly. 
'*'  No  blood,  not  a  scratch.  I  drove  the 
pin  in,  but  cannot  hurt  her.  'Tis  the 
witch's  mark." 

He  drove  the  pin  again  in  her 
rshoulder,  and  again  no  blood  was  drawn. 

Mrs.   Turnbull  struggled  to  her  feet. 

"  Why  do  you  do  this  ? "  she  asked 
Avildly.  "  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  ? 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Barker,  why  do  you  let 
him    treat  me  so?" 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Barker  stepped  back 
from  the  woman.  AVhat  their  eyes  had 
seen  they  must  believe.  Hunt  had  found 
the  witch's  mark,  for  with  their  own  eyes 
they  had  seen  him  drive  two  inches  of 
Ihe  pin  into  her  flesh  without  doing  her 
iiurt. 

"  Speak  not  to  mc,  woman  ! "  cried  Mr. 
Barker.  "  I  fear  you,  for  you  are  a 
■witch." 

The  woman  gave  a  half-laugh,  half-sob. 

"  A  witch  !  'Tis  some  jest,  and  one 
\inworthy  of  you  all.  1  don't  understand," 
she  said. 

"  Nay,  'tis  no  jest,"  said  Hunt.  "  You 
felt  not  the  pin,  for  I  drove  it  into  the 
witch's  mark.  Before  the  Lord  I  say  you 
are  a  witch.  Your  own  child  hath  seen 
you  riding  on  a  broomstick." 

"  Little  Margaret  says  so  ?  "  gasped  Mrs. 
Turnbull. 

"  No,  no,  no  ! "  sobbed  the  child. 

"  Ay,  but  she  did,"  cried  Hunt.  "  Here, 
•child,  tell  us  what  you  saw." 

The  child  clung  to  her  mother,  but 
Hunt  caught  the  mite  by  the  arm  and 
-drew  her  away. 


"  Tell  us  what  you  saw,"  he  said. 

The  child  only  sobbed,  and  struggled 
to  free  herself  from  his  grasp.  He 
stamped  his  foot. 


ii 


Tell    us    what    you    saw,"    he    cried 
angrily. 

"Last  night  I  saw  my  mother 

A-ri(ling  on  a  broom, 
Last  night  I  saw  my  mother 

A-riding  to  the  moon," 

the  child  gulped  between  her  sobs. 

"  Margaret,  Margaret,  my  own  little 
Margaret ! "  cried  Mrs.  Turnbull  in  fear 
and  amazement.  What  did  the  child 
mean  ?  What  awful  accusation  had  her 
little  daughter  brought  innocently  against 
her  ? 

*'  You  may  well  be  afraid,"  sneered  the 
witch-finder,  "now  that  your  evil  practices 
are  discovered.  You  know  the  punishment 
a  witch  receives." 

The  woman  fell  to  protesting  that  she 
was  no  witch,  that  she  had  had  no 
dealings  with  the  Devil.  She  called 
upon  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Hall  to  witness 
that  she  was  an  honest  woman.  But 
her  protestations  were  in  vain.  Hunt 
would  not  listen,  and  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Barker  were  afraid  of  her,  believing  that 
they  would  endanger  their  own  souls  if 
they  interposed  for  her.  Hunt  had  a 
rope  fetched,  and  he  directed  two  farm 
hands  to  bind  the  woman  tightly.  Mrs. 
Turnbull  was  then  half-dragged,  half- 
carried  to  the  church,  and  was  locked  in 
the  belfry.  She  struggled  violently  for 
her  liberty,  so  that  her  bonds  cut  her 
cruelly.  But  she  was  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  strong  men,  whom  fear  and 
fanatical  superstition  had  made  merciless. 
They  struck  her  when  she  tried  to  speak, 
and  drew  her  bonds  tighter  when  she 
stirred  to  free  her  hands. 

The  news  quickly  spread  through  the 
village.  Mistress  Turnbull  was  the  witch 
who  had  caused  the  series  of  accidents 
\\hich  occurred  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
at  Ham  Leaze.  Many  perhaps  were 
secretly  sorry  that  the  witch  should 
prove  to  be  Mistress  Turnbull,  but  all 
were  unfeignedly  glad  that  the  ^itch 
who  had  troubled  the  neighbourhood  was 
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found.  It  occurred  to  no  one  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  Hunt's  search  and 
discovery.  To  doubt  Hunt  was  dangerous, 
for  he  was  powerful,  and  held  the  country- 
side in  a  reign  of  terror.  It  was  never 
known  on  whom  he  next  might  find  the 
witch's  mark.  Had  he  not  found  it  on 
the  Reverend  Michael  Stanton,  the  late 
Vicar  of  Chagsby,  who  had  so  strongly 
preached  that  there  were  no  witches? 
There  were  many  in  Little  Overbury  who 
had  witnessed  the  hanging  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
six  years  ago,  at  Barmingford,  for  witch- 
craft, and  their  respect  for  Hunt  was 
not  without  an  element  of  fear. 

At  dawn  a  large  crowd  assembled  at 
the  foot  of  the  church  tower,  by  the  little 
door  that  opened  on  the  stairs  to  the 
belfry.  Above,  in  the  belfry,  the  woman 
could  be  heard  calling  frantically  for  help. 
It  was  an  awful  sound,  that  caused  one 
or  two  tender-hearted  women  to  shed  tears, 
but  many  believed  that  she  was  calling 
on  the  Devil  to  help  her,  and,  fearing 
that  she  might  gain  her  liberty  and  so  be 
free  again  to  wreak  her  evil  powers  upon 
the  village,  hardened  their  hearts  against 
her.  In  the  crowd  was  Anne  Burditch, 
the  wife  of  William  Burditch,  the  black- 
smith, with  her  little  crippled  daughter, 
Mary,  a  child  of  twelve.  Mary  had  been 
born  with  her  left  leg  withered  and  use- 
less, and  she  was  unable  to  walk  without 
a  crutch.  Mrs.  Burditch  now  recounted 
how,  about  a  month  before  the  birth  of 
!]er  child,  she  had  gone  up  to  Shortlands' 
Farm,  where  Mrs.  Turnbull,  then  '  Mar- 
garet Yeoland,  a  young  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  had  seen  her  and  fixed  her  with 
her  eye.  Mrs.  Burditch  remembered  how 
she  had  been  frightened  by  Margaret 
Yeoland's  glance  and  had  gone  home 
feeling  ill  and  dispirited.  She  did  not 
doubt  that  Margaret  had  bewitched  the 
child,  who  was  born  a  cripple  just  four 
weeks  later. 

Other  persons  had  other  recollections  of 
Mrs.  Turnbull's  dangerous  influence.  A 
farmer  named  Standish  remembered  that 
one  day,  about  three  years  ago,  he  had 
seen  the  woman  cross  his  fields  by  the 
path  that  led  to  Hurst  Hill,  and  the  next 


morning  he  had  found  a  dozen  of  his 
sheep  lying,  mangled  and  dying,  close  to 
the  path.  He  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  sheep  had  been  worried  by  a  dog, 
but  now  he  knew  they  had  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  the  witch. 

The  crowd  grew  indignant.  Little  Mary 
Burditch  was  brought  forward,  and  she 
beat  upon  the  door  with  her  crutch.  Pre- 
sently Mr.  Barker  arrived  with  Hunt. 
Mr.  Barker  unlocked  the  door,  and  the 
two  went  up  into  the  belfry.  Margaret 
Turnbull  crouched,  exhausted,  in  a  dark 
corner.  Hunt  went  to  her,  and  untied 
her  bonds.     She  stood  up,  panting. 

"  Why  do  you  do  this  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Let  me  go,  I  say,  let  me  go.'' 

She  would  have  darted  for  the  door, 
but  Hunt  restrained  her. 

"Confess,  woman,"  he  cried,  "that  you 
sold  yourself  to  the  Devil." 

"  I  will  not,"  she  answered.  "  It  is 
untrue.      I  am  no  witch." 

"  Mistress  Turnbull,"  said  Mr.  Barker, 
quaveringly,  "  I  exhort  you  to  confess." 

Hunt  thrust  the  woman  back  into  the 
corner.  He  took  off  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. With  the  rope  he  bound  the  thumb 
of  each  of  her  hands  to  the  big  toe  of  the 
opposite  foot.  He  then  raised  her  to  her 
feet.  The  rope  was  not  so  taut  but  that 
she  could  walk  stumblingly.  He  drove  her 
towards  the  door. 

"  If  she  will  not  confess,"  he  said,  "  we 
must  have  double  proof  that  she  be  a 
witch." 

He  followed  Mrs.  Turnbull  in  her  stum- 
bling down  the  stairs.  Mr.  Barker,  his 
good  heart  sorely  troubled,  came  behind. 
When  the  crowd  saw  Mrs.  Turnbull,  they 
raised  a  fierce  shout.  As  she  came 
haltingly  out  from  the  littb  door,  they 
closed  upon  her,  and  beat  her  with  their 
hands,  cursing  her  and  calling  her  the 
Devil's  servant.  Little  Mary  Burditch,  with 
her  crutch,  struck  the  woman  across  her 
face,  bruising  her  mouth,  so  that  her  lips 
bled,  and  the  blood  ran  down  her  chin. 

"To  the  pond,"  cried  Hunt. 

Angry  hands  seized  on  Mrs.  Turnbull, 
and  she  was  dragged  and  hustled  to  the 
pond   on    the    village  green.     The    same 
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hands  eagerly  swung  her  far  out  into  the 
water.  If  she  floated,  bound  as  she  was, 
she  was  undoubtedly  a  witch.  If  she 
sank,  she  would  be  drowned,  and  the 
village  saved  from  all  possibility  of  danger 
in  her. 

Mrs.  Tumbull  floated,  and,  half-drowned, 
she  was  taken  from  the  water.  When 
she  had  sufficiently  recovered  her  breath, 
Mr.  Barker  again  exhorted  her  to 
confess  her  sin.  This  she  obstinately 
refused  to  do,  and  she  was  dragged  back 
to  the  church  tower,  and  there  securely 
locked  in.  She  was  now  half-famished, 
and  shivering  from  the  chill  of  her  wet 
clothes.  Mr.  Hall  suggested  that  she 
should  be  given  some  food  and  a  change 
of  clothes,  but  Hunt  said  that  cold  and 
hungry  she  would  be  more  ready  to 
confess  her  dealings  with  the  Devil. 
The  sooner  the  confession  was  'wrung 
from  her  the  better.  Towards  evening, 
Mr.  Barker  and  Hunt  visited  her  again. 
Mr.  Barker  earnestly  entreated  her  to  tell 
them  everything. 

Though  weak  and  racked  by  a  fierce 
fever  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
rough  handling  she  had  received,  she 
still  stubbornly  protested  that  she  was  no 
witch.  She  implored  Mr.  Barker  to  let 
her  go  free,  to  let  her  return  to  her 
home.  She  swore  before  God  that  she 
was  no  witch,  that  she  had  never  made  a 
compact  with  the  Devil. 

Mr.  Barker  only  shook  his  head  sadly. 
He  read  to  her  certain  passages  from  the 
Bible,  hoping  to  quiet  the  demons  that 
possessed  her  soul.  Mad  with  hopeless 
niisery,  she  tore  the  book  from  his  hand. 
(Hunt  declared  afterwards  that,  when  she 
touched  the  book,  he  saw  blue  flames 
dart  from  her  fingers.)  She  flung  the 
book  across  the  belfry,  and  fell,  sobbing 
wildly,  on  the  floor.  She  cried  to  God 
to  help  her,  to  open  the  eyes  of  these 
two  men  and  show  them  the  injustice 
they  were  doing  her.  Mr.  Barker 
shuddered. 

"Come  away,"  he  said  to  Hunt,  "she 
blasphemes." 

**Ay,"  said  Hunt;  "but  she^l  confess 
HHnorrow." 


The  next  morning,  about  eight  o'clock, 
the  woman  was  fetched  forth  from  the  tower. 
She  was  too  ill  and  weak  to  walk,  but 
Hunt  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  down  to  the  village  green. 
Here  she  was  set  in  the  stocks,  and  the 
whole  village  gathered  about  her  to  see  her 
shame  and  discomfiture.  Weeds,  tufts 
of  grass,  and  sometimes  stones  were 
thrown  at  her;  mischievous  children 
tickled  the  soles  of  her  cold  bare  feet, 
and  caused  her  to  rasp  her  restless  ankles 
in  the  stocks ;  and  now  and  again  a 
woman  would  spitefully  pull  her  hair. 

Hunt  looked  about  him,  and  signalled 
out  two  men.  W^ith  them  he  went  into 
the  smithy,  and  they  brought  out  a 
number  of  iron  bars.  Hunt  had  these 
bars  carried  to  the  stocks.  One  by  one 
lie  laid  them  across  the  woman's  legs. 
When  he  laid  the  fifth  bar  on,  the  wohian 
shrieked  out  in  agony. 

"Take  ofi",  for  mercy's  sake  take  off," 
she  cried,   "or  my  legs  will  break."' 

Hunt  lifted  off  one  of  the  bars. 

"Tell  us,  are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a 
witch  ?  "  he  said. 

She  remained  silent  for  some  seconds, 
and  he  made  as  if  he  would  put  back  the 
bar  he  had  just  lifted  up. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried  in  despair,  "  I  am 
a  witch.    I  confess  it,  I  confess  it." 

Hunt  lifted  off  the  bars,  and  she  told 
how,  when  a  child,  she  sold  herself  to  the 
Devil  for  sixpence,  with  which  to  buy  a 
new   doll   at  a   Michaelmas  Fair. 

This  confession  made,  she  was  taken 
back  to  the  church  tower.  Food  was  now 
given  her,  but  it  was  little  that  the 
fever  allowed  her  to  eat.  Preparations 
were  made  to  convey  her  next  morning 
to   the  gaol  at  Barmingford. 

That  evening,  TurnbuU  returned  home 
from  Barmingford.  He  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  started  when,  on 
entering  the  "Wheatsheaf"  to  rest  his 
tired  horse  before  riding  up  the  hill  to 
Ham  Leaze,  he  saw  Hunt  there. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  more  silly 
witch  stories !  Well,  you  are  fools  one  and 
all  in  Overbury.  To  catch  a  witch,  you 
bring  the  Devil   himself.     I    don't   doubt 
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that  that  man  there,"  he  pointed  at  Hunt, 
**  will  unearth  the  witch.  He  never  failed 
yet,  for  each  witch  means  a  sovereign  in 
his  pockets." 

The  sneer  was  not  lost  on  Hunt,  but 
he  was  prepared  to  give  more  than  he 
received. 

"  The  witch  has  been  found,"  he  said ; 
"  she  is  your  wife." 

"  Ay,"  said  one  of  the  company, 
"  Master  Hunt  has  found  the  witch  mark 
upon  her." 

"  And  she  hath  confessed,"  said 
another. 

Turnbull  stared  round  the  room. 

"And  you  believe  him  when  he  says 
he  hath  found  the  witch  mark?"  he 
cried. 

"  Mr.  Barker  saw  him  drive  the  pin 
into  her  shoulder.  It  went  in  two 
inches,  but  drew  no  blood." 

"That  is  a  trick  in  the  pin,"  cried 
Turnbull.  "The  fore  part  slides  back 
into  the  hind  part,  like  a  sword  into  a 
sheath.  It  does  not  enter  the  flesh  at  all. 
Oh !  you  fools,  to  believe  this  man. 
Would  you  hang  my  wife,  whom  you  all 
know  to  be  good  and  honest  and  all 
that  a  woman  should  be,  on  this  man's 
word  ?  " 

"  She  hath  confessed,"  said  someone. 

"  He  would  wring  a  confession  from 
anybody."  Turnbull  strode  forward  to 
Hunt.  "You  would  make  my  wife  out 
to  be  a  witch,"  he  cried,  "you  would 
get  her  hanged,  and  all  for  a  sovereign. 
But  show  me  that  pin,  you  devil  ! " 

"I  shall  not,"  said  Hunt.  "For  what 
I  do  or  what  I  say  I  am  responsible 
only  to  the  Lord,  Who  gave  me  the 
power  to  discover  witches." 

"Give  me  that  pin.  I'll  show  the 
world  what  a  vile  trickster  you  are." 

Turnbull  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Hunt.  He  drew  the 
pin  from  his  pocket ;  he  held  it  out  as 
though  he  would  give  it  into  Turnbull's 
hand ;  then  in  a  flash  he  had  struck  the 
pin  against  Turnbull's  face. 

"  See  : "  cried  Hunt,  "  he  hath  the 
witch  mark  too.  The  pin  enters  his  fore- 
head, but  no  blood  comes  forth.     He  is 


his  wife's  accomplice.      Seize  him  ere  he 
does  us  harm." 

Such  was  the  power  that  this  man 
had  that  the  very  men  who  had  once 
been  Turnbull's  friends  now  fell  upon 
Turnbull,  bearing  him  to  the  ground, 
and  gagging  him  with  a  cloth.  They 
knew  nothing  against  Turnbull,  but 
Hunt's  pin  had  proved  the  man  to  be  a 
witch,  and  a  witch  was  a  person  of 
whom  the  neighbourhood  must  be 
instantly  ridded,  lest  serious  harm  befell 
the  people.  So  a  rope  was  brought 
from  the  stable,  and  Turnbull  was  bound 
hand  and  foot.  Later  he  was  taken  to 
the  church  and  put  in  the  belfry,  where 
his  wife  still  was,  now  a  raving, 
demented  creature.  Next  morning  the 
two  were  driven  over  in  a  cart  to  Bar- 
mingford  gaol  to  await  their  trial  there 
for  witchcraft.  The  people  of  Little 
Overbury  forgot  that  the  day  was 
Sunday,  and,  instead  of  attending  the 
morning  service  at  the  church,  followed 
the  cart,  jeering  at  the  occupants  and 
occasionally  throwing  a  stone  at  them. 
It  is  said  that  some  followed  as  far  as 
Danemoor  Hill,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles.  In  the  afternoon  a  public  thanks- 
giving service  was  held  in  the  church 
for  that  God  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
His  servant,  William  Hunt,  so  that  he 
discovered  the  Devil  that  dwelt  in 
Margaret  and  Richard  Turnbull,  an 
ungodly  couple,  who  would  assuredly 
meet  their  just  punishment,  not  only  at 
the  hands  of  God,  but  also  at  the  hands 
of  man;  and  on  the  morrow,  William 
Hunt  left  Little  Overbury  with  two  bright 
sovereigns  that  the  squire  had  given  him, 
in  his  pocket. 

Richard  and  Margaret  Turnbull  were 
convicted  of  witchcraft  at  the  Assizes 
held  at  Barmingford  a  month  later.  The 
evidence  was  very  clear  against  them 
both.  In  the  case  of  the  woman  Mr. 
Barker  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  position  and 
repute,  could  swear  that  they  had  seen 
Hunt  find  the  witch's  mark  on  her 
body,  and  the  woman's  own  child  had 
confessed  to  Hunt  and  these  same  two 
gentlemen  that  she  had  seen  her  mother 
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riding  through  the  air  on  a  broom-stick. 
There  was  Mrs.  Burditch's  testimony 
that  Mrs.  Turnbull  had  long  possessed 
an  evil  eye,  and  there  was  the  tale  of 
accidents  just  outside  the  house  of 
Ham  Leaze.  Finally,  there  was  the 
woman's  own  confession  that  she  was  a 
witch.  There  was  no  evidence  against 
the  man  except  that  Hunt,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  Little  Over- 
bury's  most  respectable  men,  had  dis- 
covered the  witch's  mark  upon  him. 
This,  however,  was  sufficient  to  convict 
Turnbull,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  execu- 
tion  took    place   at   the    Market   Cross  at 


Barmingford  on  April  22nd,  1655,  when 
a  large  crowd  assembled,  wl  ich  cheered 
lustily  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
tragedy  was  complete  and  the  Turn- 
bulls  were  dead. 

So  died,  execrated  by  the  whole 
country-side,  a  couple  who  but  a  few 
weeks  previously  had  been  respected  by 
everybody.  Hunt  himself  was  hanged 
twelve  years  later.  Just  before  his  death 
he  confessed  that  he  had  no  special 
power  which  enabled  him  to  find  witches, 
but  had  pretended  to  find  them  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  twenty  shillings 
which  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  witch 
brought  him. 
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OLD  OCEAN 

By    C    H.    St.    L.    RUSSELL 


WHERE  shall  the  maiden,  who  has  learned  too  late 
That  love  and  honour  are  not  bound  in  one. 
Find  transient  respite  from  relentless  fate 

Before  the  days  of  youth,  of  life  are  done? 
Here  with  faint  footsteps  let  her  softly  creep 
To  some  still  cavern  opening  on  the  sea, 
Mourn  to  the  music  of  thy  waves,  and  weep 

Her  long,  lone  woe  to  thee. 

Where  shall  the  lover,  who  has  known  at  last 

That  maids,  once  kind,  may  some  time  prove  untrue, 

Wear  down  the  myriad  memories  of  things  past, 
And  on  the  wide  world  rise  to  look  anew  ? 

Here,  where  the  far  horizon  melts  in  haze 
And  o'er  broad  waters  the  light  shadows  flee. 

Here  on  some  foreland  let  him  stand  agaze. 

Wonder,  and  worship  thee. 


Tin:  ncpvsiAN  miikary,  MAr,i>Ai.KMC  coi.i.Kr.i':. 
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1  ylumx-  at  ih^  .rviu.m  d.v, 
ill  tliu  hi.stiirks  111"  i:ii-lisli  liif 
wd  publish  to  ilii 
nutlurs     for    siir]: 


1    fin 


■  niil.i  Krslorali.iii  hii-l  -lan.ril  :il  our  IiisKirirs, 
ilMir  llK-v  wniiUl  liavo  lnui  s.;uiilaliso<l  ;l1 
Mliiih  s-vin!;  Ilic  iiatii,-  of  .Mill.iii  rank,.l  si. 
cvrriil  iii^h  ;  tluy  wniil.l  liav,:  sii;:-.-^Il-iI  ti.at  llii. 
iis^'lf  Muist  !.<■  a  sli|)  of  tliu  pin  fi.r  Flatiium. 
mill,  forvari.)usrc;isoiis.  liavL-iinil.T. 


ilical  and  carrfiil,   not  likL-  llii>    nikl.^s 

Jucolxian  and  Kli/a!)>ili.ui  ii^^s  whiili  ha-l  sio.xl  iiothiii-  of  tlu;  .-lahns  of  ilunyaii  an<] 

lirotydecl  it.     It  tlicn-lit  it  tindLTsiood  wrv  Halifax  and    l.n.'kL-.     iiiii    thy   on,-   nanir 

wdl  whowt'a-ils[.rin.i|ial  «ritvrs.      It  had  whi.h    w.iil.l    liuv.-   ;d.-.i.luli-ly    I  ..-wild.' rod 

WalkT  and  Cmvloy,  «ii<.  wr,;  its   T,  nny.son  fviryoiK'  of  th.in  would   liavr  liL'L'n  th:it  of 

and    Browning',     it   r,aii    FuIUt  with    ini-  Samuel    ]\-\>y^.     "  U"hal    I'.pvs  is    this?"' 

monsc  <klit;lit,  and  tht'  two   Kovl.s.   Ro;;,,r  tluy    would    h^ivf    askid.      "Is    he    of  ll.<; 

and     Roburt.      I.islL-nini,'    to     wt ns     hv  f^imilv  of  our  .-x.-vlK-nt  frinid.  ih.- Surv,-vor- 

Tilloison  and   Ibrro«-  was  its  iin>ll..tu.d  (Ivn.ral  of  ilur  Xi.luidlin.;  <  Kli.r.     Hail  h.- 

tiL-at,    and    it    was    l,<.-innin;i    to    olwrvi;  not  -.ui  iin.k-  nannd  Mr.  .\pollo  I'L'pys?' 

that  i)ryden  in  vi.tsi-  and  Tfiuijlo  in  i)rosi;  And  thi-n  tlnru  wijul.i  luivi-  Ixrn  a  chu'^kli: 

had    ijomcthin^    very    sympallii'tii-    alHuii  at  tho  ni>lion  that  sr>  usL-ful  a  inihlicsiTvant 

them.       liut      if      lilt:      critics      of      thu  o-uikl  liavo  any  otlior  nrlatiim  U\m\  d\\'i,  vs 
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any  of  the  Musi's,     1 1  would  W  a»  ihuutjh.  (a  divcct  aticfsior,  I  bL-Iievc,  of  the  Uw  di 

centuries  after  ouv  own  ai;e,  aiul  when  it  is  linguishfii  imct   I-iir<.l  IH-  'I'alileyf.  "hn  i 

almost  forgiitteii  that  Mr.  kiteliie  was  ever  fjiH.  nearly  sixty  yean*  after   the  ■■1<im-  i 

Chancellor   of  the   Excheiiiier,    his    name  the    Diar)-,    wrote   to   tell    the    I^mashir 


should  sur\'ive  a^  that  of  the  most  exquisite 
writer  of  jxistoralri  in  the  later  Mctoriaii 
[K'riod.  "  Worthy,  imiusirious,  ajid  enrious 
Mr.  Sam  I'epys  amlHl,^  the  j-reat  authors  of 


ej; 


polished    ajje? 
[■ulatcd.    ■■  Nonsei 


the) 


mid     have 


The   I 


f<.r 


which  time  exiraordinarx'  duinjje^ 
in  the  eonditiiins  nf  po]niIar  t<i 
"Joiiriial,"  a.s  I'qjy;.  calli-d  ii,  in 


:  kept,  as  wi- 
half,    duriiv 


wn  fr.., 


d:iv  11.  dav  hi- 


stenogra[)her  Jiihn  Byrom  of  this  euriosity. 
a  shorthand  jouniol  of  Mr.  Pepys.  Nearly 
a  hundred  >ears  more  jMbSL-d,  himeiirt, 
lielore  an  attctn|>t  was  made  to  decipher  it. 
(he  original  adventurer  Itein^  an  unde: 
graduate  of  the  eolle^re,  John  Smith.  kIm. 
with  infinite  trouble,  finished  a  Iranscriiu 
(if  the  six  x-oUimes  by  the  spring  of  1^22. 

Three  years  liter  Lord  Ilraybrookc  [>uh- 
liNlied  ihe  fir^^  -imperfect — editiuti  of  the 
tv'xl.  and  r-inie  that  lime  sii<.if>sive  editors, 
anil    ]iarlieiilarly    Mynors    Itrl^ht.   anothei 

scholar    of    Mai^dakii. 

Ciillifie.  Iiave  inerejMii 

iiur    Unowleil-i     ..f    it. 

All   tlu-se   pulili.  atioii-. 


Ik. 

dered    ..l^ilete    l>> 


til-- 


led     to    us    with   , 


B^E^^                    Henry       H.      ^Mieatle* 

Tn   tiie   enthusiasm    0: 

.Mr.  Uheatley  we  owe  .. 

Tlih     KWim   -    lilAin     IN     M\    \ii1,fMI.>, 

.MA..i..\i,i.si.  <..n  i.i;i-. 

■kl.-lK\i.ii    u               ,,111  |ik-le  revelati.in--«i: 

clean-minded        |H.'rsi«. 

jri^lUly-C(  lion  red  .unl   iniiik-nliy    vi\id   iiii- 

.,111  '■\ri-  niiii  til  JHIS3I.-SS   -iif  the  eijerienii 

iressicins.    his  iineni.LHif;raiili,  a>   He   mi-ht 

..1   ,„ir  inimitabU:   lVjn>.  and   it   is   mere:^ 

all  it  to-day.  of  the  ni.»ement  ollife  l.iti.rc 

.iii[imi.n  hi.iiesty  to  atlribule  to  this  admi: 

lini,  was  begun  im  tin-  _;i-,t  of  l><i>.nil>i-r. 

able   anlj.iii.iry   the   i>r<Hliii-tion    of   nm-    <•' 

65.),  when   lie   «.l-.    in   hi>   t»enlv->eM-nth 

llio  finest  eiliiioti-  of  a  livitisli  rlassir  whi.i: 

ear  :  and  he  siiddetilv  -rew  tired  of  it.  .md 

this  age  n{  edit.irs  has  seen.      It   is  dirti.ii!! 

losed  ii,  [>n  the  ,ti^t  "f  May,    iWig     "  I 

Ii.   Iii'Mlh-   that    ftillire   stu.Unts    of    I'epvs 

leing  not  able  to  do  it  am  loii[;er,  liavin,;; 

will   ever  g.i/e   at   his    int.-lieetna!    [K'rtrait 

oneil   now   as   11.11^;  as   lo   iindu   m>  .■yi,- 

dirough    ,iny  frame    imi    thai  which     Mi. 

ImiiM  ever\   tiin,-  thai   J   take-  a  \Kn  in   m\ 

Uh.atkv    has  -ii|.pli,-.l. 

an.l.''   Hereiover^Mlhisevesi^ht  and  iixed 

I'epy-  ha^  ■ome  into  his  own  as  one  0: 

n,  a  very  ai.lise  an.l   useful  .iti/eii.  until 

the  im{»>itaiit  writers  who  make  up  the  ToY. 

70.V      The   ".["uniar'   was   kept,  with   in 

of  I'aiglish   litrralure.       His  delay  in  doiuj; 

r.dilile  nealiivs.-.  in  si\  luindMiiiirly  lituind 

solus,  in  all  piohability.  not   bevn  to  hi- 

<iluiiies,  which  are  now  amoiif;  the  gliirii-. 

dis,ulvanl,i^.-.      He  e.se,i|R'd  the   eiitlUi-ent!. 

>f  thi-  library  of  Majidalene  ColleHe,  Cam. 

iviilur\    ah.'.:;ether,    with    its  [irecise    and 

-ridge.     Th,>  firsi  |.,ts..ii  wh.>  >-*ersivms  I.. 

ele-ant    in-iinet    for   purity    in   prose,    its 

Samuel  Pepys  Esq^  J^7?*/(-i^/ <!(?a^  Admiral  t\' 

Frvm  an  Ort^tnal  by  Sir  GodlifT  Koiclln' 
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PEPYS    HOUSE   AT  BRAMPTON. 


wiis  not,  at  anv  price,  to  be  «rLtleii  do.vii. 
It  would  ridt  have  been  to  ihe  advantage 
of  i'epvs'  loose  grammar  and  unbuttoned 
]jbrasL'.s  to  ha^e  been  submitted  to 
figbteenth  century  taste.  "  I  lodged  the 
money  wiili  Mr.  Sliciiluy,  and  bade  good- 
nigbt  to  Mr.  Moure,  and  so  returned  to 
Mr.  River's,  and  tlierc  su[)|)e(I  witli  them, 
and  Mr.  Pierce,  ibc  jnir 
mine,  wliere  wc  bad  a  c 
but  it  was  raw,  wu  couli 


:  !o\ 


I'o 


s  know  - 


■,  and  his  wife  and 
's  buad  farboned, 
lot  eat  it,  and  a 
a  slut  tbat  I  do 
Wbo    is    such   a 


siut? 

to  be: 

country  jjeojjle  .say.  But  tan  tbe  wrath  of 
AVarburton  and  tlie  "  remarks  "  of  Hurd  be 
conceived,  if  such  a  sentence  had  l)een 
pre.'icntcd  to  them  about  the  year  1755  ? 

Tbe  apparition  of  I'epys  was  delayed, 
very  happily  for  him,  until  the  arrival  of  a 
romantic  age  in  which  he  could  be  valued 
for  his  own  merits,  without  being  measured 
by  an  academic  standard.  As  soon  as  be 
was  revealed  be  took  his  place  at  once, 
ahiiost  without  a  dissentient  scruple  on  tbe 
(Mtrt  of  the  critics.     It  is  true  that  to  the 


generation  of  Southey  and  Lockhart  this 
extraordinary  mass  of  memoranda  seemed 
to  possess  historical  and  social,  rather  than 
literary  value.  To  Macaulay  it  seemed  a 
treasure  from  heaven,  expressly  sent  down  to 
help  him  to  local  colour  in  the  first  volume 
of  bis  "  History  of  England."  Coleridge, 
«ith  his  amazingly  penetrative  first  instinct 
about  anything  he  read,  or  merely  glanced 
at,  made  ihe  earliest  really  searching  remark 
about  the  mind  of  Pepys  when  he  said, 
■'  He  was  a  pollard  nun  without  the  top, 
but  on  this  account  more  broadly  branching 
out  from  the  upper  trunk."  This  luminous 
illustration  lias  not,  to  this  day,  been  sur- 
passed in  the  criticism  of  Pepys,  and  to  an 
illustration  of  it,  and  to  an  elucidation  of 
what  Coleridge ',s  iiicaning  in  it  probably 
was,  I  propose  to  dedicate  these  few 
pages. 

It  is,  in  the  first  jilace,  obvious  thai  in  the 
pictures  Pepys  gives  of  his  own  mind.  In  the 
incessant  notation  of  small  jiassing  events, 
he  reveals  liimself  as  being,  in  Coleridge's 
pbrase,  "  without  the  top,"  thai  is  to  say, 
without  tbe  soaring  and  independent 
intelligence   or   imagination    which  lifts  a 
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man  ab-ivo  all  his  ROI.iws.   up  itiH.  i-iIht 
regions  of  iiliilosiijiliy.      lili-;is   Liii[>i;alc(l 
him    "by    syniliuls."    iii     tjicir    sfiism 
envt'IopL's  ;  they  ilid  Tinl  maki-  ;m  * 
diali;"  advanti;  u|>i>ii  him.    \\V  may 
stand  this  better  if  we  ei.nsidi-r  win 
were  amoiif;  his  e<)meiii|iiiraries  win 
rose  U)  a  "top."     It  was  un  iiii-ii|ilifi 
resiilutdy  "pollard,"  as  a  rule,  wiili  n 
sense,  and  moral  reaction,  and  the  fati^i 
which  folldwod  a  Ion;;  and  sav:if;L- o.n^ 
tutiiinal  stni^^lc.       But   Ihuiyan   with  1 
striving  after  holiness  and  l.oc-k^'  with  1 
])enttratiny  examination  nl  evprrirnre  t< 
al«>v<;  the  forest  ;  and  m>  did    i'iin<ll   w: 
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nd  t;ri 


sculpture,  and  l>ry<lcn 
'I'liese  are  the  men  with  v 
measure  I'epys,  and  b 
nature  seems  [lolletl  or  cr 
by  dellsdy-spre.idiii;;  Ltti 
what  it  lacks  at  lop. 
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,  shell   in   the  sea. 

Evelyn 

savs   th^ 

It   I'epys 

was  ■'  a  very  great 

cheri.shc 

T  of  lear 

ned  men 

of  whom  he  had 

the  con 

versatioi 

1.''     Tho. 

se   last  words   luav 

tal;e   an 

.    empl.: 

isis   whicl 

I  Evelyn  did  not 

imend, 

since   it 

.  was  aln 

io,st  essential   that 

I'epys  . 

.hould  ■' 

have  the 

■  conversation  "  of 

to   take 

any  vivid   interest  in  what 

he  did. 

Hew; 

IS   no  sol 

itary  figure   in  the 

world   o 

■f    ihou- 

.lit  :    he   1 

,vas   so    gregarious 

that  wc 

can  M-ai 

-ci-lv  think  of  him  save  in  a 

crowd.  ; 

uhuiraiio 

lis,  his  judgments. 

his  uvei 

■sious  w. 

.■re  those' 

of  a  multitvide  of 

jiersons 

a^ains 

;t     wliose 

wits     he     daily 

sharpen 

«-n.      It  V 

i-ould  be  hopeless 

to  look 

'to  IVpy: 

■i  lor  an  a 

]ipreciationof  any- 

ihitiK  in 

uonlya,b 

uired  in  his  time. 
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ll  ptnplc  wcw  not  talking  al)()ut  it,  IVpys 
wouUl  havi'  ht'fn  not  thinking  about  it,  and 
>\f  ntvtl  not  wonder  that  he  lived  in 
l.imdon  by  tin*  side  of  Milton  all  those 
wars  and  yd  luviT  nu-niioned  his  name  in 
thf  ''Journal.'' 

On  the  olluT  hand,  no  greater  injustice 
has  tver  l)ei*n  done  than  to  call  Pepys  a 


Philistine,  if  by  this  vague  term  of  offence 
it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  he  was  of 
poor  or  narrow  intelligence,  or  a  man  in 
whom,  if  we  met  him  to-day,  we  should 
recognise  a  blunt  and  dull  j^erson,  or  one 
running  stupidly  in  a  narrow  groove.  Mr. 
Wheatley  very  judiciously  reproves  the  indo- 
lence of  readers  who  abuse  the  scrupulous 
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htim-s'v  <if  i1k-  (liarisi,  and  .^ill  liim,  |«iirnn-  ..nd  ai  th.ir  ln-i.  ilii'v  an'    a   -uLliiDaiifin 

isinf;ly,'  -pdor  old  IV|)ys.'     Ik-  «-iis,  ,m  the  ..f  the  vi>-Ms  of  iIk-  aviTa-ic  iiuin.      It  may 

coiitriry,   a    yniiit;    man    '•(    •.■\Xr.i(>r<\h\t\Ty  !>.- amiisins;  m  iiuleavour  to  follrnv   I'rpys 

tntTfiy  and  vivacity  »(  <hara<t<T.  intiu'^^d'd  in  soiiif  of  his  judgments  on  inuHoriind 

in  a  wide-  vmk-  of  Mil.jirts,  inrfiTilv  nmi-  malUTs,  and  lo  olison-e  h<»v  ilo>i-lv  ihfy 

jK-ti-i.t    ill   i-uMic  l.iiMness,  and  far  indeed  iiaralld  tlii.' jiid}inii.-nts  of  a.iivf.  pnmiin.'nt 

.d.ovc  th,- ;ivvra,L^iuf  ilu- wull-lo-do  -ili/i-ns  mt-n    in   t-vfry    i;<-nL-rali<.n-       If  w,-    ,-oiild 

of  Iiis  London.     'I'lu- man  wlio  •.(rai^litt-ned  gaiij^e    ihc    inmost    thoiiylit,'!  of  our  living 

(lilt  till-  langlf-s  of  tliL-  TanyiL-r  Coni-nittt-t'.  Under-SfcrL-taiit-s    of    State    .ind    iif    our 

who  was  u  promiiit-nllv  sni:i-i-s>ful  Si-irtt^trv  leading  iidvooites,  of  our  fasliionalili'  pliysi- 

totli.-.\.lmiialtv.wli.ipr.s!di-<Iforv<-:irsov,-r  rians   unri  of  our   iiioM   instructed  inillion- 

tin;    Ki.yal   S.K-i.-ty,  who   Was  ,-\ei-eded    by  aires  nv  slioiild  iiiiiiiie>ii..nalily  lind  on  the 


his    early    vears    of   nMiilio..d.    "[...or    old  philosMi^hv  rMi.n-idinaiih    ■.iiiiil,.r  !■>  thos. 

IVjn-s.-'      VVedo  not   l.egin  to   iind.r-.l.ind  «rinrn   .lown   with   so  pla.  id   .,    //./,-,/,■   1.; 

the   "Jonrnal,"   nnd   it-    jp,-<  i.liar   sin.c-ritv.  S;',mii.-1    l'r|i\s.       I  he    vi.»-   <■(   di.-   diarls 

unul    \ve   realise    that    it    is    the    diary    ol  .,u-  iio»li<-|,^,n   .■s\,.-r\\   ur^^•..      It   i-   dii 

one  of  the  most   l.rillianl  and   nioM    pn.-  al.-.nnof  irainiiii;  in  aiiv  ]...i!i.  iilar  dir<-, 

minent    yomiL;    ..diiials    of    ih.-    rei.i;n    of  ii..ii.  .  otiLliim-d  wiili  >,-ii-iiJv,  (,<--.  .,nd  sviii 

Charles  II.  |.alhv  in  .1  s<-<m-  of  <lir.-.  li..ii-,  "iilili  iii.ik,- 

IJut,  with  ail  his  gifts,  and  f..niinat,ly  for  the  mind  of  \',-py~   „,  iv|,i,,,l.      Ii   is  m. 

us,  since  it  makes  him   the  l».itrr  diarist,  tliat  he  was  a   i'liilisiim-,  or  ,1  inioi  of  |.oo 

the    mind    of    IVpys    is    ■■]iollard."      His  iittainniL-nts,  or.  a-;  sorm-    li.m     \ur\\  dii! 

opinions  on  every  efineeivalili-  siihji-i.t  are  i-nough  to  think   liiiii,  a  iikti.    liooi>y.  Im 
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put  clown  oil  p:ii)er  tlio  sort  of  tinpressioiis 
wliicli  vury  cluVL-r  and  active  ptopli:  aro  in 
tlie  habit  of  forming  in  y.  vacuum  of  in- 
expert knowlc<lj;t!. 

Pepys  on  Shakespciirc  is  very  inHtructi^c. 
Il  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  no 
manuals  of  literary  hislorv  in  those  days,  no 
extension  lectures,  no  viilubilitv  of  professors 
and  tcacliL'rs,  no  organised  effort  to  l)row- 
beat  the  public  into  preleiidini;  to  admire 
what  they  naturally  liate.  Shakespeare  had 
to  rest  on  his  own  attractive  ])o\vers,  without 
exterior  aid.  It  is,  tbererore,  a  tribute  to 
the  irresistible  force  of  Shakespeare  that  his 
plays,  though  wholly  op])osed  to  the  fashions 
of  1665,  recur  oftener  in  l'e|)ys'  "  Journal  " 
than  those  of  any  other  writer.  He  was 
drawn  to  t'o  to  see  them  whenever  (hey  were 
acted,  although  liis  criticism  was  fearless. 
Like  most  educated  ])eople  in  the  present 
daj',  Pepys  mainly  regarded  a  pluy  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  art  of  a  particular  actor. 
For  instance,  in  16C6,  he  pronounced 
Mtiiheth,  "a  most  excellent  play  in  all 
respects,"  and  in  April,  1667,  "one  of  the 
best  plays  for  the  stage."  liut  this  was 
largely  because  the  principal  jjart  suited 
Bettertoi)  so  well,  and  when,  a  liltle  later, 
the  role  of  his  favourite  tragedian  is  taken 


by  Young,  Pepys  is  prejudiced  against  the 
whole  play  of  Macbeth. 

What  really  did  irritate  him  bcyonil 
hearing  was  Shakespeare  in  the  romantic 
vein  of  richly  ornate  and  mellifluous 
poetry.  This  infuriated  I'epys  as  similar 
people  are  enraged  by  Ibsen  now.  On 
Michaelmas   Day,    1664,   he   went   1 


Midiu, 

had 


for 


I^ighfs    Die 
before,    1 
is      the 


which     I 
shall    ever 
)st     insipid. 


ridiculous  play  that  evei 
life.  I  confess  1  saw  some  good  dancing 
and  some  handsome  women,  which  was 
all  my  pleasure."  Romeo  and  Juliet 
he  describes  as  "  the  worst  play  that 
e\er  I  lieard  in  my  life."  Twelfth 
Ni:^lit  (the  enchanting,  the  adorable 
Tio.lfth  Nightl)  seemed  a  burthen  to 
him  on  the  first  time  he  saw  it;  "a  silly 
play "  on  (he  second  time;  and  on  the 
third  "  one  of  the  weakest  plays  that 
ever  I  saw  on  the  stage."  On  the  other 
hand,  7he  Tempest,  which  is  a  little 
more  regular  in  form,  and  less  violently 
in  opposition  to  French  taste  than  the 
pieces  just  mentioned,  struck  Pepys  as 
having  "  no  great  wit,  but  yet  good, 
above  ordinary  j)lays."     He  saw  it  often. 
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might  develop  a  comparison  hei\vc<.n 
The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours  ;\v\i\  Ot/tcllo, 
so  as  to  bring  out  what  the  element 
was  which  Pepys  enjoyed  so  much 
in  the  form:T.  It  was  prol)ably  what  he 
called  its  **  vigour,*'  and  we  should  call  its 
**  bustle  ■'  ;  it  oflcred  strong  jxirts  for  his 
favourite  nctors.  And  it  is  wortii  noticing 
that  the  Macocfh  which  he  thouj^ht 
**  a  most  excellent  play  in  ail  respjcis,*' 
was  not  Macbeth  as  Shakespeare  left  it, 
and  as  we  possess  it,  but  as  it  was  altered 
by  Sir  William  I)a\enant,  "bein:^  dresst-d 
in  all  its  finery,  as  new  (^lolhes,  new  scenes, 
new  machines  as  flyings  lor  thr  witches, 
with  all  the  singing  and  dancing  in  it," — 
a  very  gay  affair,  in  short,  half  opera,  half 
pantomime.  Of  Hamlet^  which  he  saw- 
many  times,  he  speaks  widi  constant  ap- 
proval, but  merely  as  a  part  f«>r  IJetterion 
to  display  his  genius  in  :  he  mentions  it 
exactly  as  people  used  to  do  when  it  was 
acted  at  the  Lyceum,  as  if  //nfulcf  and 
Sir  Henry  Irving  were  synonymous. 

These  opinions  about  Shakespeare,  wb.ich 
seem  so  odd  to  us  in  the  mouth  of  an 
extremely  enlightened  m.m  like  IVpys,  need 
not  surprise  us.  They  are,  j)robably,  not  a 
whit  more  eccentric  than  would  be  the 
sincere  private  judgments  of  many  eminent 
men  of  affairs  in  the  present  day  about 
Tolstoi,  or  Brahms,  or  Burne-Jones.  As 
regards  Pepys,  the  point  to  be  emj)has's'.'(l 
is  that  they  were  not  peculiar  to  himself,  nor 
yet  directly  imitated  from  any  one.  They 
were  indicative  of  the  trend  of  inexpert 
taste,  led  by  a  general  <;ode  of  ;e^ihitics 
unfavourable  to  rouiaiuic  poetry.  riiure 
was  no  authority,  in  i(><'>3,  which  was  in- 
sisting on  the  merits  of  ShakesjH-aru:  a  little 
later,  Dryden  lifted  up  his  voice  in  |)raise, 
and  if  Pepys,  c)r  a  public  man  of  thi'  same 
class,  had  written  similar  confessions 
twenty  years  later,  he  would  not  hiive 
dared  to  call  Twelfth  A^t'i^/if  a  silly  play, 
though  he  nn'ght  still  have  thought  it  one. 

If  we  briefly  examine  Pepys'  attitude  to 
other  forms  of  literature,  we  find  exacily 
the  same  characteristics.  There  is  no  soar- 
ing "top,"  but  thickly-spreading  bran«'hes. 
He  is  mainly  interested,  practical  man  <jf 
business  that  he  is,  in  what  goes  on  arf)und 


him.  His  faith  was  quite  firm  on  one 
point ;  like  all  persons  of  laste  at  that 
time,  he  thought  that  England  possessed 
three  great  living  poets.  Waller,  Cowley, 
Davenant.  Pepys  was  greatly  scandalised 
at  Captain  Cooke,  the  musician,  for 
criticising  l)avenant's  versification.  One 
did  not  say  such  things  in  1663.  Pepys 
was  never  tired  of  ])raising  I  )avenant's  (^pera, 
y//f?  .S/Vi^-c?  0/  Rhoift's^  extraordinarily  success- 
ful both  as  a  book  and  on  the  stage  ;  it  "is 
(X'rtainly  the  best  poem  that  ever  was  wrote," 
says  Pepys.  Posterity  has  si(L-<l  with  the 
frivolous  Captain  Cooke.  Milton  Pei)ys 
never  menti(»ns,  and  Marvell  he  knew  only 
as  a  satirist,  whose  lampoons  made  his 
"heart  ache  to  read,  luing  too  sharp,  and 
so  true.''  \Valler  and  Cowley  were  not 
in  Pepys'  set,  and  his  inteR^st  in  them  was, 
dierefore,  reduced  lo  the  impers(;nal.  But 
he  knew,  of  course,  that  they  were  the 
greatest  writers  who  had  ever  employed  the 
I'Lnglish  language ;  nobody  ccmtested  that. 
He  read  AVallers  verses  while  Mrs.  Knej)p, 
the  actress,  was  (hv>«^ing,  be(\uise  "1  had 
no  other  pasiiine.'  ^^'hen  Cowley's 
Verses  upofi  Seirral  Occasions  appeared 
in  1663,  l\])vs  n-ad  the  book  as  he 
walked  home  from  I)(.;[)tford.  with  intelli- 
L^rnce  and  curiosiiv,  uxacilv  as  the  Solicitor- 
(n.-neral  to-day  might,  on  a  railway  journey, 
read  a  new  vohnne  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 
(juile  suri!  that  it  would  W-  the  right  thing 
for  him  to  read.  One  night  in  1665  Pepys 
sat  up  reading  Cowley  in  order  to  soothe 
his  head  from  business.  How  one  recog- 
nises the  old,  unchanging  view  of  the  best 
poetry  used  as  a  saft*  nan  otic  I 

In  my  oj)inion,  we  lose  a  Vcduable  oppor- 
tunity of  com])rehending  the  principles 
which  regulated  Pepys' taste,  by  the  (urcinn- 
stancethat  thr  "  Journal''  c^loses  too  soon  to 
enable  us  to  observe  his  attitude  to  Drvden. 
In  no  case  is  his  criticism  more  sf)und  than 
in  the  few  and  late  instancis  in  which  he 
dwells  on  this  poet,  wIk)  was  only  tardily 
connng  into  prominent^'  when  Pepys  closed 
his  confessions.  Mv  own  convidion  is  that 
Dryden  appealed  to  Pepys'  taste  more 
exactlv  than  anv  other  writer  did,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Secretary's  outlook  on 
literature  mav  have  been  modified  later  on 
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ucnix-   (if  the   Rreat   j)0'„'t  and 

and    acute,   and    they    would    have  been 

sis  n,:ije..Ujiv,  hut  IVpys'  few 

siiieere  as  wdl. 

<.  Dryikii  ari;  ven-  ina-a-stin^. 

I'hi;  sincerity  of  Pepys,  indeed,  is  what 

(1    y//^    My/,/    c;,iffiti,t,   ,ind 

endears  him  to  us  all,  and  it  is  [url  of  ills 

\s  ill  con  .lire  of  it  is  pi.Tfi.-1-tly 

tlelifjlitfitl   mental   honesty   to    Ik.-   re.idy  tu 

«iu-ii    Dryd^ii    inihlishod    llit; 

SL-t  down,  against  himself,  whatever  |i:isv-« 

.i/';Vi,(,    ]'f|);.s  wan   uiio   i»f  the 

throufih    his    thou:^hts.      It   «oiild    Ik-  .:» 

lyniM-   tliat    this    is    "a    very 

injustice  to  represent  him  as  self  sitisli^^l 

Hu    ivas    fxtremdy  fimtl 

al>i)Ut   his    literary    taste:   he    was    niereK 

riw  Juiifc'nr,  with  its  Li'iiT^cims 

c(«isci(ius  that  he  liked  s<mie  thini;s  aiui 

iiii'llilliuius  vtTsi  ligation,'  ;in(l 

disliked     fithers,     and      it     was      nni    in 

i'tfd  (Ult  :ind  over  agnin  with 

him    to    ,.relend     to     like     wlial    he    dis- 

jiusto.      He     th.)U!;lH     Tiii 

liked.       Never    was    a    man    more    free 

OU  Prim. 


,,!..v,    I    >.ver 


lie    of   the    lust  frciin    iiitellecliial    sniihliishness.      Rut    he 

indeed,    in    lh;il  was    prepared    to    re;;ret    his    own    defects 

it-:'li-  thin;;.      l!tit  i>f  l.iile,  if  vnu   insisted  iijMin   it,  ailil  once 

ii.it    l.-.ir     T/u-  lie  s,iid  a  lino  thin,^  ahimt  <-ontem[>i)rarv 

■)i     Drv.le.i     ^^.^s  liier.aiire :    -"  (■..««!         writers       are       ni.t 

U-.il  (..urt-      He  a.|iiiir.<l     l.v     the     present      ajie.     Ihchisc 

;liiiitn-:>,  .1(1.1   fur  ilkre  are  hut  few  in  imy  a^e  that  dn  niiml 

I    pill!   «.]>  imr  aiijiliin^  i!i,it  is  ah.truse  and  rurimis  .... 

■  ■Illy    li-lil.       ll  th.;  -.iiir.ilitv   of  m.mkind  jileasin^   i;:em- 

,   «.i^   ,i.i!ir.ii.ly  „h,-,  ih  ilie  e.isy  .leli-lils  of  the  World.  a> 

i:    I..    f.i!l..«    ill-  .-AUnj.,    drinkin.-.'   lii.minj;,     and    len.i.u-" 


I.  tl.is    , 


ImtIili 


icll\e. 


luve    !..vn    <..rili.i 


■:i]>.dile,  far-pr.-.idin.i    I'' [lys  certainly  did 
nuliors  i-.inie   .  lose   up   to  iiini,  within  the 
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circle  thai  his  lUiilv  duties  hriisliL-ii,  ho  had 
not    niucli    to   s;iy  to   tht-ni.     And    if   wc 
pursue  our  uhst-rvaliinTi,  this  tiiiic  amon;^ 
till.-  t;rcat  j) rose- writers  of  tile  age,  we  come 
iijiiin    some    odd     revelations.       Wilkins' 

the   pK 
ofien  s> 
amhiiio 

sermons  ninde  no  imprewsiou  upon  I'ejiys 
i»t    all ;    after   hearing    him    preach,  I'epys 
gtx.'s  a  second  time,  "  I  haviti';  never  heard 
him,'"    he    says,    for- 

eoniint; 

the  previous     ^^^^^^H 

i   is  not  1 

[uite  true. 

When 

il)rid.;e,   i 

in    .654,   he 

:   wrote 

lied  7.fv 

-    «     (Vv,-,!/ 

;     this 

of   ehiealry,   whieh   were    then  just 
into  fashion.     In  16O4,  he  read  the 


man    of 


that  Wilkins  begin- 
to  impress  him  as  ; 
force.  The    greai 

rhetoricians  of  tin 
past  generation  an 
nothing  lo  I'epvs 
even  Jeremy  Tayloi 


famous  ']■ 
is    a    fa% 
cause     I'epys 
him  jKjrsonail 
hijre     his     it 
dence 

He  evidently  thought 
h'uUer  a  garrulous 
old  soul ;  there  i>  a 
touch  of  eonieiiip! 
in  his  reporl  of  their 
conversations.       Itui 

great  literary  merit ; 
he  buy.s  lu!]er> 
IhxjUs,  and  rea<is 
them   aloud    in    the 

V 

live 
sen; 

eagerly  <iut  upi; 

—  looked  .)Ut  u|ion  it  as  a  ne.ir-sig) 
does,  bending  forward,  and  making 
inspection  of  each  object  as  it 
within  the  range  of  his  vision.  1 
that  we  see  I'epys  leaning  out  of  his 
"ctctj'  day  bringing  in  a  fresh  s 


.  .1  up,  ahli 

lou.^h   he  Mi 

iew  at  thai 
that  I  cinn 
■.■■     This  m 

It   ,los.l   WC 

ay  Ik.-  calie 

passi-, 
is  thus 
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mightily  with  my  geiiius."  Ity  and  l)y  wc 
find  tht!  sdieme  h;is  become  modilicd,  and 
in  March,  1669,  lie  is  dilij'ontty  making 
researches  for  a  "Hislory  of  the  English 
Navy."  He  is  still  doini^  this  to  the  end, 
and  it  adds  to  our  annoyance  at  the  pre- 
mature dose  of  the  "  Jniirnal '"  that  ne  do 
not  know  how  he  is  getting  on. 

But,  even  here,  it  is  less  as  a  professional 
author  than  as  Clerk  of  the  King's  Ship.s 
that  we  find  Pepys  making  these  interestJiij; 
investigations ;  after  all,  too,  the)'  came  to 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  memo- 
randa "  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Royal 
Navy,"  a  specimen  of  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  1690.  The  extreme  curi- 
osity which  the  character  of  Pepys  awakens 
has  not  yet  encouraged  anyone  to  print  his 
"  Navalia,"  in  which  even  the  Admiralty 
seems  to  take  but  a  languid  interest. 
"  The  History  of  the  Royal  Navy "  is,  in 
short,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
masterpieces  which  men  are  supposed  to 
be  producing  all  their  lives,  and  at  their 
deaths  are  fouiid  not  to  have  begun. 
Mr.  Wheatley  has  admirably  defined  the 
attitude  of  Pepys  when  he  says  that  he  was 


an  "  intelligent  imiulrer  whose  business  was 
the  public  service,  but  whose  amusement 
was  general  knowledge.''  In  this  capacity, 
mi)\ing  with  appreciation  and  curiosity 
amon^  people  who  were  writing  solid 
books,  it  was  con\enient  and  amusing 
for  rei)ys  also  to  be  supposed  to  be 
preparing  something  for  publication.  It 
was  like  a  badge  or  a  ticket ;  it  admitted 
him  to  the  best  mental  society.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  decoration. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  what  Coleridge 
s;iid,  that  Pepys  was  "a  pollard  man."  We 
have  exaniiiied  a  few  of  his  pronounced 
opinions  upon  literature,  and  we  have  seen 
how  thoroughly  they  justify  the  symbol. 
They  presciit  to  us  a  man  without  a  top, 
that  is  to  say,  without  exceptional  and 
superlative  gifts  of  imagination,  which  lift 
him  above  his  fellows,  but  broadly-branching 
out  and  densely-leaved  "from  the  upper 
trunk,"  that  is  to  say  a  peculiarly  rich  and 
sensitive  and  full  example  of  the  ordinary 
culture  of  his  day,  superimposed  on  an 
enei^'y  and  a  practical  capacity  which  were 
e\trjordiuarv  then  and  would  be  rare  at 
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any  epoch  It  is  by  estimating  his  quaHties 
at  their  right  value  that  we  prepare  our- 
selves best  for  the  delightful  privilege  of 
accompanying  this  entertaining  diarist  in 
his  variegated  experiences.  'I'o  do  this,  so 
as  to  get  the  maximum  of  profit  from  them, 
we  ought  to  recognise  that  our  comiwnion 
is  not  a  man  of  exceptional  genius,  soaring 


abovr  his  fellows,  nor  a  man  who  is  to  be 
described  as  in  any  sense  ordinary  or  hum- 
drum or  a  I*hilistine,  but  a  verv  brilliant 
and  sympathetic  specimen  ot  the  rank  and 
file  of  public  men  immersed  in  the  conduct 
of  aflairs,  yet  indiflferLnt  to  nothing  which  is 
recognised  as  being  j)art  of  the  intellectual 
f)rnam«.-nt  of  life. 


y 


/  ^7 


I'      V      1/    y&\,  yy\^ 

c   /      /V\-      -^      \^*      X.    y^         yuAAj-y\rr^    Lr-     f  ^  3> 


(Thf  tonditiijii  ot  tlic  Statu  was  ilius,  \i/..  llu-  Kuiui)  alti  r  Uiii>:  iiibtml>CHi 
by  my  Lord  Lainlu-rt.  was  lattly  returiit-d  to  sit   a^ain.    Thf   othcrrs  of  thi 
Army  all  forcoti  to  )kl(i— I.aw.-oii  lies  still  in  the  Rivir  ami  M'uik  is  with  hi- 
Armv  in  Scotland.) 
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THE  LEPRECHAUN 


By    NORA    CHESSON 

OHAX'K  you  seen  the  Leprechaun  at  darkling  of  the  moon? 
()  have  you  seen  the  Leprechaun  a-cl(juting  fairy  shoon  ? 
Beneath  the  sacred  thorn-tree  he  sits  and  labours  long, 
And  not  a  bird  in  Ireland  can  better  him  in  son;^. 
His  eyes  are  changeful-coloured  as  any  opid  stone. 
His  mouth  is  slv  and  wistful  with  wisdom  all  his  own  ; 
His  ears  can  hear  the  grass  grow  a  hundred  miles  away. 
He's  younger  than  to-moirow,   more  old  than  yesterday. 

If  you  can  catch  the  Leprechaun  and  keep  him  in  your  h  >1<.1, 
He'll  show  you  where  lies  buried  a  crock  of  fairy  gold; 
But  you  must  never  lose  your  grasp  whcite\er  wile  he  tries, 
Though  you  see  your  cabin  flaming  before  \(>ur  very  eyes. 
But  if  you  let  him  'scape  you,  some  wisdom  you'll  have  won 
By  holding  wisdom  in  your  hand  beneath  the  moon  or  sun  ; 
Though  tVere  only  for  a  moment,  and  suddenly  withdr.iwn. 
O  have  you  ever  met  him,  the  red-capi)ed  Leprechaun  ? 
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•,•  2^e  AsiOCiatiotis  La-i-  );ave  lit  Moiiaslic  commuiiitUs—ollifiuisi  tiioum  ni  "■  llu-  CHii;i-t- 
galuiHs" — the  chuici:  of  two  evils:  fitlur  lliey  might  "iivt  anf/ioriuilio'i "  lo  rtmain  in  thtii-  iUnas- 
itries  uiidtr  new  and  iliiiigent  eoiidilit'iis,  iir  quii  J-'mnte  and  abandon  their  praptrlits  to  the  Stale. 

Very  f ex  0/  the  Orders  ele--led  to  "apt"  fur  the  new  r.'giiiie.  Tlie  large  niajiji-ity  nihiiiilteil  lo  eonfis- 
ailion  and  exptdsion.  and  many  soughl  refuge  in  England  and  other  ciiuntries.     The  Moiilis  of  tkt 

Grande  Chartreuse  lacked  themselves  in  their  fortress  and  a'mailed  rxpulsian  by  /■■nt:.  This  took 
place  on  the  Vjth  of  April  last.  The  "  Umeral  "  of  the  Carthusians  fnl'lished  the  aiiia^ing  slale- 
rnent  that  he  had  been  "approached"  by  the  rrpresenlative  of  certain  polilital  groups  \,Hh  l/ie  offer  lo 
secure  for  their  Order  immunity  from  the  mno  lam  in  consideration  i-f  a  /.•van-al  lo  the  groups  of 
^ffo.ooo  !  The  author  of  the  following  pages  describes  his  personal  cxp,-rieuces  of  life  as  it  was  Ined, 
imtil  Afril  iQoj,  at  the  celebrated  Monastery,  ^-hich  is  easily  reoche.l  from  Ai.\--les-Hains  ami  trrenoble. 


IT  is  raining  hard  as  the  "  Touristcs  cJcs 
Alpes,"  chartered  at  Aix-ies-liaiiis,  on 
a  dull  May  morning,  clutters  into  St. 
Laurent- du-Pont.  Here,  we  exchange  the 
heavy  carriage  for  a  smaller  one,  and  are 
soon  skirting  the  Guiers-Mort,  (he  sisicr- 
Stream  of  the  Guiers-Vif,  which  waters  the 
other  slope  of  the  Chartreuse  ilountains. 
We  are  scarcely  en  route,  ere  we  are 
undeceived  as  to  the  actual  locality  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  renowned  liqueur,  which 
is  distilled,  not,  as  many  imagine,  at  the 
Monastery,  but  at  the  large  farm  owned  by 
the  community  at  Fourvoirie,  some  seven 
No.  3.    New  Series.    June.  1905.  a; 


miles  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse  itself. 
Its  manufacture  dates  only  from  the  second 
or  third  decade  of  the  last  century.  In 
1830,  it  seems  to  ha*e  been  somewhat  o> 
a  curiosity  in  IJauphiny  ;  in  Paris,  and  even 
at  Lyons,  (chartreuse  was  hardly  known. 
At  Fourvoirie,  three  different  kinds  of 
liiiueur  are  niaiie— |;reen  and  yellow  char- 
treuse, and  what  is  termed  the  "elixir."' 
One  of  the  Monks  sui)erintends  the  distilla- 
tion, but  the  work  is  actually  dime  l>y  arti- 
sans of  the  neit^hboiirhood,  each  of  whom 
has  his  spUialitl;  knowint;  nothing  about 
the  proportion  of  ihe  various   ingredients 
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employed,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
secret  of  the  manufacture.  The  brandy 
necessarily  used  in  the  distillery,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Desert,  is  never  less  than 
twenty-five  years  old;  and  this  is  said  to 
be  the  main  reason  of  the  excellence  of  the 
"  vraie  "  chartreuse.  An  ex-Monk  set  up 
a  rival  establishment  at  St.  Laurent-du-Pont 
some  years  ago,  having,  it  is  said,  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  recipe  by  a  ruse :  but,  good 
as  his  liqueur  may  be,  it  is  not  the 
"  chartreuse-du-couvent."  The  duty  paid 
to  the  State  annually,  by  the  Monastery, 
amounts  to  something  like  two  million 
francs  (;^8o,ooo).  Although  the  sales  of 
the  liqueurs  are  enormous,  no  actual 
benefit  accrues  to  the  Monks  there- 
from, as  they  are  bound,  by  statute,  to 
distribute  the  whole  of  the  profits  in 
charity. 

Quitting  the  carriage,  and  tramping 
through  the  half-frozen  slush  to  the  ruin 
of  our  boots,  we  have  soon  left  our  fellow- 
travellers  so  far  behind  as  to  be  quite 
out  of  sight,  when,  turning  sharply  to  the 
right,  we  skirt  the  walls  of  the  Brobding- 
nagian  pile  nearest  the  road,  and  halt  at  the 
great  entrance-gate  which  forms  a  portion 
of  the  principal  fagade  of  the  Monastery. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  more  thoroughly 
isolated  life  than  that  which  the  Car- 
thusians lead  up  in  these  Dauphiny  fast- 
nesses. As  you  stand  humbly  at  the 
massive  door,  you  look  around  in  vain 
for  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  even 
a  beast  or  a  bird.  From  some  tree  or 
bush  comes  the  vesper-song  of  a  thrush, 
but  in  the  intervals  of  this  carolling  not 
a  sound  disturbs  the  silence.  Yet  it  is 
here,  well-nigh  surrounded  by  mountains, 
whose  jagged  and  rugged  slopes  are  clad 
in  the  dark-green  pines,  that,  for  close 
upon  nine  centuries,  those  who  deemed 
the  world  full  of  evil,  and  (as  it  seemed 
to  them)  void  of  good,  have  found  supreme 
solace  and  consolation  in  the  daily — nay, 
hourly — worship  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things !  CucuUus  iion  facit  vwnachum. 
It  may  be  so;  but  who  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  a  man's  surroundings  do  not 
greatly  tend  to  shape  his  life  ?  The  story 
of  St.    Bruno,    and    of    those    who    have 


submitted  themselves  to  his  rule  since, 
in  1084,  the  pioneer-Monk  and  his  hand- 
ful of  companions,  led  by  St.  Hugues, 
Bishop  of  Grenoble,  traversed  the  deserted 
mountains  until  they  reached  "a  wild 
place  called  * Chartrouse,'  or  'Chartreuse,'" 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  self- 
abnegation  with  which  even  Church  records 
have  furnished  us  ;  and  that  the  culte  of  St. 
Bruno  (if  we  may  so  phrase  it)  has  gone 
on  increasing  "  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  Time,"  this  mammoth  religious  House 
surely  affords  ample  proof. 

But,  conquering  our  not  altogether 
unnatural  diffidence,  we  give  a  vigorous 
rap  at  the  Monastery  knocker ;  we  hear 
the  jangle  of  keys,  the  heavy  door  swings 
inward,  and  we  are  confronted  by  the 
jovial-faced,  cheery  Monk  who  performs 
the  duties  of  porter  at  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse. The  brown-garbed  Brother  smilingly 
and  courteously  listens  as  we  explain  that 
we  are  merely  the  vanguard,  the  avant- 
coureur,  of  the  little  company  of  pilgrims 
(the  word  pUerins  seems  to  strike  him 
as  facetious,  perhaps  un  peu  prktentieu)^ 
whose  arrival  may  be  looked  for  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so;  then  turns  the 
heavy  lock  again,  summons  another  Brother 
by  clang  of  bell,  and  bids  us  follow  him 
across  the  courtyard  with  its  fountains, 
whose  plash  sounds  grateful  and  musical 
at  this  sunset  hour.  He  escorts  us  through 
corridors  until  we  are  finally  deposited  in  a 
spacious  apartment,  which,  even  at  the 
first  glance,  promises  well,  for  there  is  a 
big  stove,  which,  though  closed,  is  a  cheerful 
object  in  this  glacial  atmosphere,  and  we 
note  with  unconcealed  delight  a  long  table 
covered  with  a  dazzlingly  white  cloth, 
whereat  we  feel  sure  that  supper  will  pre- 
sently be  served.  We  are  in  the  Hotel- 
lerie,  which  has  for  its  presiding  spirit 
a  ruddy-faced  Monk  whose  portly,  com- 
fortable aspect  would  have  delighted  the 
painter  of  "  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  olden 
time." 

It  is  the  "Salle  de  Bourgogne"  in 
which  we  are  assembled,  and  we  are  forth- 
with assigned  our  dormitories — tiny  cells, 
numbered,  and  offering  little  in  the  shape 
of  comfort.      Returning  to  the  Burgundy 
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Hall,    we    note    this    interesting    placard      exhilarating    mountain    air,    we    want    no 

affixed  to  the  wall :  further  invitation   to   attack  the  soup,  the 

J    M    J  fisli    (carp,    or    tench,    taken    out   of  the 

Salic  de  BoursoRne.  Monastery  pond  that  afternoon),  pudding, 

custard,  and  cheese,  with  wholesome   red 

the    "  yellow  "     or     "  green," 


Les  jours  ordinaires  le  dejeur 
hes  dimanclies  et  jouis  de  fele 
Le  diner  i  midj. 


t^  souper  i  ;  tirs. 


iupplied  tid  !ih.     There  a 


D  refectories 


Le  nombre  toujours  croissanl  dcs  visilcurs 
He  nous  pennet  pas  de  ks  garder  au  deli  dc 
-deux  joure,  i  moins  qu'ili  ne  veuilleiit  faire 
line  retraite. 

CUBKlbRE,    IMPRIMERIE    UE    L'EcOI.E    1>ES 
S..M.» 

On  est  pric  de  ne  pas  fumer  dans  rinlc- 
tietue  de  la  maiiion. 

"  Messieurs  les  voyageurs,  le  souper  est 
■servis  ! "     With  appetites  sharpened  by  the 

;    Daaf-and-Dumb    chlldien 


for  the  ni'ciipants  of  the  Monastery — one 
used  by  the  lay-brothers  (Frires- 
Coitvers),  the  other  by  the  Monks. 
During  their  meals,  the  latter  do  not 
exchange  words  with  one  aiii>ther,  but 
listen  to  a  L;itin  "reading,"  recited  by  a 
"  religious  "  in  one  of  the  "  tones  "  used  at 
Matins. 

The  Carthusians  take  their  meals  in 
common  only  on  Sundays  and  on  certain 
Festivals.     After  supper  on   Sundays,    the 
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Monks  go  to  the  refectory  door,  comma 
des  mendiaiits  du  Christy  and  receive  a 
small  loaf  from  the  "  Reader,"  who  says 
to  each  of  the  Fathers,  "  Requiescant  in 
pace  I  "  the  Monks'  reply  being  "  Amen  !  " 
The  loaf  is  a  two  days'  allowance  of  bread  ; 
and  the  custom  of  distributing  it  on  Sunday 
evenings  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Order.  Originally,  the  Monks  prepared  a 
portion  of  their  meals  in  their  cells, 
receiving  on  Sundays  from  the  Frhre 
depensier  a  few  vegetables,  after  "  Nones," 
and  their  bread,  after  "  Vespers." 

The  cell  of  each  Monk  consists  of  three 
rooms,  one  containing  a  fireplace,  a  relic 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Brothers  did  a  little 
cooking  for  themselves,  a  regulation  finally 
abrogated  in  1276;  another  apartment 
serves  as  a  bedroom  ;  while  between  these 
two  chambers  is  a  Lilliputian  study.  The 
bed  is  in  the  form  of  a  press,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  wooden 
shutters  instead  of  curtains.  The  paillasse 
is  of  coarse  canvas;  there  is  an  ordinary 
bolster ;  there  are  linen  sheets,  and  woollen 
blankets  have  replaced  the  sheep-skins 
formerly  used.  On  one  side  of  the  bed  is  a 
small  oratory,  embellished  by  the  simplest 
"ornaments,"  before  which  the  occupant 
of  the  cell  recites  his  "Office,"  not  even 
omitting  the  numberless  ceremonial  details 
observed  in  the  Church.  A  bell  rings,  and 
lo  !  the  whole  Monastery  is  instantaneously 
metamorphosed  into  a  huge  church  ;  the 
Monks,  although  separated  from  each  other, 
simultaneously  send  up  to  Heaven  their 
praises  and  their  prayers.  Could  the  visitor 
peep  into  the  "study"  he  would  see  nothing 
but  a  table,  a  desk,  and  a  few  books  bor- 
rowed from  the  Monastery  library.  We 
had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  in  the 
rez-de-chaussee  there  is  yet  another  and  a 
larger  room  divided  into  two — one  part 
serving  as  a  receptacle  for  logs  of  wood, 
and  the  other  as  a  laboratoire^  fitted  with  a 
lathe  and  a  carpenter's  bench.  There  is 
also  a  corridor,  in  which  the  Monk  takes 
exercise  when  the  weather  is  too  bad  to 
allow  of  his  working  in  his  little  garden, 
which  he  cultivates  assiduously.  St.  Fran- 
cois de  Sales  records  that  he  saw  written 


up  in  the  cell  of  Dom  Alphonse  de  Riche- 
lieu, at  Pierre-Chatel,  near  Belley,  these 
two  lines  from  TibuUus,  in  praise  of  the 
solitary  life : 

Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atrd 
Lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  turba  Jocis. 

Many  curious  details  are  to  be  found  in 
a  "  Kalendarium "  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse; and  among  the  founders  and 
donors  figure  Popes,  Emperors  of  Germany, 
Kings  of  France  and  of  England  (the  latter 
including  Henry  IL,  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  Henry  IH.),  Princes  of  the 
Houses  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy ;  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  Cardinals ;  German 
prelates ;  grands  seigneurs^  like  the  Guises, 
the  Montmorencys,  and  the  Fam^ses ; 
Presidents  of  the  Grenoble  Parliament, 
ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks,  "  the  domestic  of 
an  English  Chartreuse,  John  Sage,  a  ser- 
vant at  Shene  {sic),  near  London";  and 
the  working  mason  before  alluded  to,  one 
Jean  Merle,  whose  anniversary  is  on  the 
same  day  as  that  of  the  "  tr^s  haut  et  trbs 
illustre  Seigneur  Pierre  de  Toledo,  vice-roi 
de  Naples." 

The  rule  which  forbids  smoking  w^ithin 
the  Monastery  buildings  may,  perhaps,  to. 
some  ardent  devotees  of  the  "  weed,"" 
appear  rather  arbitrary  ;  most  people,  how- 
ever, will  be  inclined  to  regard  the  regula- 
tion as  a  wise  and  wholesome  one,  and  the 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  you  may  smoke  to- 
your  heart's  content  in  the  courtyards  up" 
to  nine  o'clock,  when  all  are  expected  tOi 
retire  to  their  bed-chambers. 

The  little  cell  to  which  you  are  consigned 
has  whitewashed  walls,  rather  suggestive  of 
a  prison.  There  is  a  tiny  strip  of  carpet 
on  the  floor  (which  is  not  a  wooden  one) 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  but  that  is  the  one 
and  only  indication  of  comfort  in  the 
apartment.  Of  course,  one  does  not  look 
for  luxurious  accommodation  iii  these  out-^ 
of-the-world  regions ;  but,  oh,  for  a  little 
warmth  !  We  naturally  doffed  our  clothes,, 
not  recking  of  the  glacial  temperature,  but 
speedily  donned  them  again,  and  made  a. 
desperate  effort  to  compose  ourselves  to- 
slumber.  The  Fates  were  against  us ;  and 
not  only  the  Fates,  but  the  mattress  (stuffed 
with  birch  leaves),  and  the  clinging  sheets. 
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("damp"  is  .in  inadequate  description  of 
them),  and  the  icy  air  (which  poured  in 
through  an  open  casement),  and  the  plash, 
plash  of  the  fountain  in  llic  courtyard 
below.  And  tlicn  came  the  rousing-up 
about  eleven  o'clock;  though,  in  this  con- 
nection, nc  can  truthfully  affirm  that  on  no 
account  whatever  would  we  have  missed 
that  weirdi\  n\btcrious  Mi  lmp,ht  Scriice 
1  Its  drcir  monoton\  and 
D  describe  If  )0U  have 
illed  >ou  arc  aroused  by  1 
IvLnij  at  door  aftt-r  door  all 


so  f'Vicimtmg  1 


desired 


We  see  a  number  of  figures  hurrying  along 
tlie  sanctuary,  each  carr>inc; a  lantern  ;  and 
that  is  all.  In  tlie  choir  are  fifty-two 
stalls,  the  division  betw-ecn  each  com- 
pletely isolating  the  good  Brothers — a 
practice  peculiar  to  the  Cliartreux. 

The  "religious"  prepare  themselves  for 
the  performance  of  the  Office  by  a  few 
moments  of  meditation  dicn  the  service 
1  igms  one  Monk  aflcr  tiie  other  stinding 
ip  m  his  sidl  tailing  his  turn  at  chanting 
the  Proper  I'salms  for  the  Da)  throwing 
back  his  hood  at  the    Gloria  Pdtri  et  Filio," 


^i^^r^4  "^.^f^ 


along  the  corridor ;  and  if  you  have  tlii' 
curiosity  to  peep  out  into  the  |;Ioom,  yiiu 
wilt  see  a  lay-brother,  lantern  in  hand, 
waking  ilie  sleepers  in  this  rough -and- read  j- 
fashion.  Your  best  plan,  then,  is  to  put 
on  your  warmest  overcoat,  slip  into  your 
boots,  and,  candle  in  hand,  hasten  thrinigh 
the  vaulted  corridors  until  you  arrive  at  tiie 
gallery  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  guests, 
a  "  tribune  "  of  equal  si;!e,  overhead,  being 
allocated  to  tlie  domestics  of  the  Monas- 
ter)', and  others. 

There  is  not  a  soul  in  the  Church,  our- 
selves excepted.  It  is  pitch  dark,  save 
for  the  niby  gleams  cast  by  two  hanging 
lamps,  one  at  either  end  of  the  building. 


which  is  reciii'il  in  unison,  all  bending  low. 
The  "Gloria,"  it  may  be  pointed  out,  as 
a  striking  pecuHarily  of  the  chanting  in  the 
Monastery  Church,  is  l;iken  more  slowly 
than  the  other  verses,  .\ftei-  the  chanting 
of  every  two  or  llirtv  I'salms,  a  Monk 
ascends  the  little  pu!])il  in  die  nave  and 
reads  aloud  one  of  the  Lessons  for  the 
D.iy,  during  which  the  others  draw  a  slide 
over  their  lanterns  and  listen  witli  the 
groulest  attentitm  to  the  words  which  they 
know  by  heart. 

The  first  part  of  the  service  ("  Matins  ") 
ended,  every  light  is  extingui.shcd,  or,  rather, 
disapiK'ars,  and  all  prttslrate  themselves  in 
their  stalls  in  humble  and  profound  adora- 
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tion.  This  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
service.  A  siletice  as  of  death  reigns,  and 
the  veriest  Philistine  is  more  or  less  moved 
by  the  character  of  the  scene,  so  different 
to  anything  he  can  possibly  have  witnessed 
before.  For  quite  five  minutes  not  a  sound 
is  audible  ;  one  seems  to  be  "  alone,  alone, 
all-all  alone  "  in  the  darkness.      And  then 


the  Antiphonaire),  large  enough  for  three 
to  recite  from ;  and  what  has  surprised  us 
is  the  absence  of  music,  for  the  Monks 
have  no  organ.  The  Liturgy  in  use  Is  that 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  Guigues,  in 
his  Coutumes,  notes  that  the  Carthusian 
rite  is,  in  the  main,  the  monastic  rite,  "  cum 
ceteris    monachiis     multum,     maxim  e    in 


you  hear,  and  are  a  little  startled  by,  a 
series  of  sharp  clicks,  betokening  the 
shooting  back  of  the  lantern  slides ;  once 
more  the  pale  rays  of  light  gleam ;  and 
the  second  part  of  the  Night  Office  is  com- 
menced —  the  chanting  of  "  Lauds," 
followed  by  the  reciting  of  the  "  Angelus." 
Peering  through  the  gloom,  we  have 
observed  that  the  Monks  have  chanted  the 
Psalms  out  of  a  folio  volume  (they  call  it 


psalmodia  regulari,  Concordes";  while 
much  of  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
"Lyonnais,"  and  the  "Mass"  is  almost 
entirely  taken  from  the  old  "  Grenoblois." 
Simplicity  appears  to  have  been  the  great 
object  aimed  at,  with  an  emancipation  from 
cut-and-dried  formularies,  very  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  the  Monks  are 
slaves  to  tradition  in  so  many  other  par- 
ticulars.    Whatever    may    be    its    precise 
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technical  character,  the  outside  world  will, 
like  ourselves,  regard  the  Carthusian  chant 
as  very  similar  to  the  "  Gregorian  plain- 
song,"  so  much  favoured  by  English 
Ritualists. 

But  the  Monastery  clock  strikes  Two, 
and  the  Midnight  Service  is  over.  There 
is  a  general  exodus,  each  Monk,  lantern 
in  hand,  speeding  to  his  cell ;  not  to  sleep, 
however,  until  he  has  recited  several 
prayers  in  his  little  oratory.  If  we  could 
glance  into  those  comfortless  rooms,  we 
should  see  their  occupants  lighting  a  small 
fire,  and  stamping  up  and  down  the  ice- 
cold  chamber,  in  the  desperate  endeavour 
to  thaw  themselves.  This  three  hours' 
service  is  so  trying  that  it  aflects  even  the 
most  robust,  and  produces  pains  and  aches 
which  too  often  develop  into  incurable 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  rheumatism,  and 
other  maladies,  not  seldom  shortening  the 
lives  of  these  zealous  religionists. 

A  week  would  be  too  short  a  time  to 
remain  at  the  Monastery  for  those  who 
desire  to  have  more  than  a  flying  glimpse 
of  all  the  beauties  of  the  vicinity,  and  of 
all  the  things  of  interest  within  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  the  most  notable  of  the  latter 
being  the  Library,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Salle  du  Chapitre,  The  former 
contains  some  six  thousand  volumes,  as 
against  3,580  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
of  1790.  The  fire  of  1676  destroyed 
innumerable  precious  manuscripts,  the 
work  of  the  patient  Monks  century  after 
century ;  and  those  which  Dom  Le  Masson 
collected  subsequently  to  that  catastrophe 
were  removed  to  the  Grenoble  Municipal 
Library,  of  which  they  now  form  the  most 
conspicuous  feature.  Historical  interest 
attaches  to  the  portraits  of  the  Superiors- 
General  of  the  Order,  sixty-five  in  number 
at  the  date  of  our  visit,  of  whom  two  were 
Germans  (St.  Bruno  and  Jean  de  Grififen- 
berg),  five  Italians,  two  Spaniards ;  one  was 
a  Swiss,   one  a    Belgian,   and    two   were 


Dutchmen — all  the  others  being  French 
In  the  Chapel  le  des  Moris  there  are  two 
pictures  which  English  visitors  will  view 
with  painful  interest,  for  they  represent  the 
tortures  inflicted  upon  the  Carthusian 
Monks  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  community  suffered  severely  during 
the  Great  Revolution.  The  National 
Assembly  decreed  their  expulsion  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1792.  The  date  fixed 
for  the  evacuation  of  all  the  religious 
houses  in  France  was  the  ist  of  October ; 
but  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  occupants  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
who  were  accorded  a  fortnight's  grace. 
That  brought  them  to  "the  morrow  of  the 
octave  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bruno,"  and  on 
that  date  the  last  Mass  was  sung,  the 
"Office "being  that  for  the  19th  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  Very  touching  is  the  story 
of  this  final  service.  At  the  moment  of 
the  "  Post-Communion  "  the  Monks  raised 
their  voices,  exclaiming  in  unison,  "  O 
God,  Thou  hast  commanded  me  to  observe 
Thy  laws  perfectly.  May  the  path  that  I 
am  about  to  follow  lead  me  to  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  Thy  holy  will ! "  With 
this  "the  books  were  closed,  the  voices 
were  hushed,  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
1084,  the  solitudes  of  the  Chartreuse 
ceased  to  echo  with  the  praises  of  the 
Lord.  After  the  Mass,  Dom  Marcel 
Liottier  and  Dom  Michel  Poncet  donned 
their  monastic  garb  and  took  the  road  to 
Lyons.  A  holy  friendship  had  united 
them  in  the  cloister :  misfortune  could  not 
separate  them  on  their  return  to  the 
world,  and  they  walked  together  to  the 
scaffold  on  the  5th  of  April,  1794." 
Dom  Pierre  Brisard  was  drowned  at 
Nantes.  Six  other  Chartreux  were  guillo- 
tined at  Lyons.  Dom  Antelme  died  of 
grief  and  misery  in  his  dungeon  on  the 
1 2th  of  January,  1794;  nevertheless,  his 
body  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution 
and  decapitated. 
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THOMAS  HARDY 


By   HENRY    W.    NEVINSON 


TO  compare  the  man  who  has  created 
such  poignant  scenes  of  pity  and 
terror  as  the  meeting  of  Troy  and  Bath- 
sheba  over  Fanny's  coffin,  or  the  discovery 
of  Tess  at  Stonehcnge,  or  Knight  clinging 
to  the  sea-pinks  upon  the  cliff  without  a 
name,  or  Jude  and  Sue  turning  back  un- 
married from  the  altar — to  compare  such 
a  writer  with  so  undramatic  a  poet  as 
Wordsworth  may  seem  strange,  but  the 
comparison  is  inevitable.  The  resemblance 
has  little  to  do  with  the  obvious  love  of 
both  for  the  face  of  external  nature,  and 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  all  her  aspects 
in  beneficence  or  desolation.  It  is  not 
here  their  secret  lies.  In  spite  of  their 
country  life  and  country  themes,  neither  of 
them  has  any  connection  with  idyllic  art. 
To  them  nature  is  not  the  home  of  pretti- 
ness  and  rustic  peace,  and  their  men  and 
women  have  nothing  wiiatever  in  common 
with  nymphs  and  swains.  Both  love  the 
mankind  that  lies  close  to  the  breast  of 
earth,  and  is  as  truly  sprung  from  her  as 
the  grass  and  trees.  In  speaking  of  man- 
kind, they  never  lose  sight  of  this  ancient 
world,  so  full  of  strange  history,  so  full  of 
unconscious  influences  and  associations, 
which  for  generations  have  nurtured  the 
children  of  men  and  form  the  setting  of 
their  lives.  But  nature  without  man  to 
them  is  valueless  and  unmeaning,  and  even 
among  men  of  low  estate  it  is  for  the 
aristocracy  of  i)assion  that  they  are  ever 
seeking — "the  aristocracy  of  passion,"  to 
use  Pater's  fine  phrase  for  the  true  patent 
of  nobility. 

In  all  Thomas  Hardy's  work  there  is 
something  of  the  grave  simplicity  of  places, 
like  his  Wessex,  where  man  has  lived  long 
in  close  relationship  to  earth  and  the  seasons. 
Most  of  his  characters  have  grown  to  be 
what  they  are  by  slow  and  gradual  changes, 
like  the  woods  or  the  surface  of  the  downs. 
They  are  deep-rooted  in  far-off  traditions  of 
the  generations  which  have  passed  and  left 
them  there.  At  first  sight  they  may  appear 
rather  emotionless,  or  at  least  stoical,  as 
well  as  solid.  Their  interests  and  difficulties 
lie  in  the  normal  lot  of  mankind,  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  and  is  now.  They  have 
the  half-unconscious  humour  and  deliberate 
speech  of  men  who  have  time  to  observe 
the  hours,  and  to  whom  the  world  has  not 
been  narrowed  by  journeys  and  removals 
through  hurriedly-shifted  scenes.  Amid  all 
their  drama  of  events,  we  hear  singularly 
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little  exclamation  of  joy  or  sorrow,  and 
hardly  any  wailing  or  excessive  grief.  I^ittle 
fuss  is  made  over  birth  and  death  and  the 
fortunes  that  may  come  between.  The 
earth  turns  upon  her  ancient  round,  man 
appears  upon  her  surface  to  run  his  course, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  trilobite  that  died 
millions  of  years  ago  stare  from  the  rock 
into  the  eyes  of  the  dying. 

"Go  quietly,"  says   Old  William  to  the 
choir  in  the    darkness  of  Christmas  Eve. 
"Go  quietly,  so  as    to   strik'  up  all  of  a 
sudden,  like  spirits."     And  it  is  by  the  very 
quietude  of  their  surroundings  that  Hardy 
secures   success   when    the   spirits   of    his 
creation  strike  up  all  of  a  sudden.     For  into 
this   quiet   atmosphere    of  ancient  life  he 
loves  to  introduce  a  soul  touched  from  its 
birth  by  something  alien,    something  that 
reaches  out  into  a  world  of  different  experi- 
ence, whether  for  delight  or  spiritual  need 
Deep  in  such  souls  lies  some  trace  of  pre- 
cious but  perilous  substance,  like  the  thin 
vein  of  gold  which  is  not  used  for  its  own 
sake,  and  spoils  the  building-stone  for  use. 
In  all  the  four  great  tragedies  w^e  find  it  so — 
in  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  "  The 
Return  of  the  Native,"  "Tess,"  and  "Jude" ; 
and   so  it   is  in  "A  Pair   of  Blue  Eyes," 
"The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,"  and  "The 
Hand  of  Ethelberta,"  which  come  but  little 
below  those  other  four.     As  Lionel  Johnson 
said  in  his  "  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy  "  (that 
model  of  great  criticism  written  by  one  so 
young  and   so   soon    to   die) :  "  The   one 
characteristic  scene  is  the  great   down   by 
night,  with  its  dead  in  their  ancient  graves 
and  its  lonely  living  figure."     No  writer  has 
so  penetrating  a  sense  of  place ;  the  earth 
and   sky   which    surround    his    men    and 
women  claim  them  as  bone  of  their  bone ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  in  that  lonely  living 
figure  that   the  interest  centres.     Lonely, 
not  merely  in  the  face  of  nature,  it  moves, 
but  lonely  among  its  fellow  men,  impetu- 
ously seeking  its  true  kin  and  its  true  star, 
time  after  time  mistaken  and  beguiled,  and 
seldom  finding  what  it  seeks,  or  finding  it 
too  early  or  too  late. 

With  a  strength  of  construction  that  has 
been  rightly  called  architectural.  Hardy 
shows  us  the  development  of  a  soul  like 
this.  Character  is  fate,  and  link  by  link 
from  its  small  beginning  we  see  the  fateful 
chain  of  character  wrought  out.  The  end 
is  often  sorrow,  and  the  finer  the  workman- 
ship, the  deeper  the  gravity,  and  latterly 
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the  gloom.  The  tendency  to  the  tragic 
side  is  nearly  always  felt,  and  it  is  notice- 
able how  often  the  shadow  of  the  gallows 
falls  across  the  fields,  like  a  cruel  make- 
shift for  some  eternal  justice.  But  part  of 
Hardy's  honour  is  that  he  disdains  to  put 
us  off  with  any  fool's-paradise  of  easy 
solutions  to  life's  problems.  No  English- 
man since  Wordsworth  has  heard  the  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity  with  so  fine  an  ear, 
and  none  has  regarded  the  men  and 
women  of  our  country  with  a  compassion 
so  profound  and  yet  so  stern  as  they  pass 
with  tears  and  laughter  between  the  graves 
and  the  stars. 
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July  and  Oct. 
1 88 1. —Mr.   Hardy's  Novels.    British  Quarterly   Review: 

April. 
1 882,— Mr.  T.  Hardy's  Novels.    Academy:  Feb. 
A  Laodicean.    Saturday  Review :  Jan. 
Two  on  a  Tower.    Saturday  Review :  Nov. 
A  Laodicean.    Spectator:  March. 
1 883.— Wm.  H.  Browne  on  Thomas  Hardy's  "  Pair  of  Blue 

Eyes."    Southern  Magazine  :  vol.  13. 
Two  on  a  Tower.    Spectator :  Feb. 
Thomas  Hardy's  Novels.     Westminster:  April. 
1889, — Thomas    Hardy,  the  Historian    of   Wessex,  by 

J.  M.  Barrie.    Contemporary:  July. 
Thomas    Hardy,  the    Historian    ot   Wessex,    by 

J.  M.  Barne.    Eclectic :  Aug. 
1890. — Thomas    Hardy,    by   Edmund    Gosse.     Speaker: 

Sept.  13. 
1 89 1  .—Thomas  Hardy's  "  Wessex."    Bookman :  Oct. 

Prof.   Minto   on  the  Works  of  Thomas    Hvdy. 

Bookman:  Dec 
Note  on  "A  Group  of  Noble  Dames."     Critic: 

Sept. 
Thomas  Hardy.    Literary  Obinion :  Aug. 
Modern  Men  :  Thomas  Hardy.    Nation.U  Observer: 

Feb.  7. 
Portraits  of  Thomas  Hardy.    Strand :  Nov. 
1892.— Notes  on  "Tess  of   the  D'Urbervilles."    Critic: 

vol.  17,  pp.  136, 146,  229,  283. 
Notes    on    Thomas    Hardy.       Critic:    vol.    18, 

pp.  24,  197. 
Thomas  Hardy's  View  of  Women.    Critic :  June. 
Review  of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.'*    Critic : 

July. 
A  Letter  from  Thomas  Hardy.    Critic :  Sept. 
Hardy  and  his  Novels,  by  William  Sharp.    Forum  : 

July. 
The  Genius  of  Thomas  Hardy,  by  F.  Greenwood. 

Il.ustrated  London  News  :  Oct.  1. 
J .  S.  Little  on  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."  Liberal 

Review:  April. 
"  A  Prig  in  the  El^sian  Fields,"  by  W.  E.  Hodgson. 

National  Review:  April. 
A  Depreciation.    Novel  Review :  March, 
J.    A.    Newton    Robinson    on    Thomas    Hardy. 

Westminster  Review :  Feb. 
J.    B.    Firth   on    Hardy's   "Teas."     Westminster 

Review :  Aug, 
D.  F.  Hannig:an  on  "  The  Latest  Development  of 

English  Fiction."     Westminster  Revisw :  Dec. 
1 893.— Harriet   Preston  on  Thomas   Hardy.      Century: 

July. 
Note  by  A.  Lang  on  Thomas   Hardy.     Critic: 

Feb. 
A  Woman's  Opinion  of  "Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes."   Critic:  July. 
1 894.— In  the  D'Urberville  Country.    Bookman  :  May. 

Portrait     and     Biography    of    Thomas    Hardy. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery  :  part  57,  p.  65. 
Review  of  "  Life's  Little  Ironies."    CrUic :  May. 
Thomas  Hardy's  "  Life's  Little  Iconies.'*    To-Day  : 

March. 
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MADAM    SARAH    GRAND. 
Cirlhday    June    loth. 


SARAH  GRAND 


SOME  fifteen  years  ago,  there  arose 
in  our  midst  a  type  of  womanhood 
which  at  once  provoked  discussion  and 
opposition.  The  name  given  to  the  type 
by  both  friends  and  enemies  was  "The 
New  Woman,"  and  the  note  of  this  lady's 
being  was  revolt  against  the  dominion 
hitherto  exercised  by  man.  She  claimed 
the  right  to  live  her  own  life  in  her  own 
way,  and  she  gave  practical  effect  to  her 
claim  by  her  words  and  deeds.  She  said 
and  did  many  wild  things,  but  she  gained 
notable  victories.  Wisely  or  unwisely, 
"  the  man  in  the  street "  for  a  long  time 
regarded  Mrs.  Grand  as  the  leader  of  this 
revolt.  She  certainly  obtained  the  credit 
for  all  the  foolish  acts  committed  by  her 
followers,  and  she  herself  has  complained 
in  public  that  she  has  been  misrepresented 
by  the  newspapers  as  thinking  "all  men 
objectionable,  all  marriages  failures,  all 
English  girls  unmannered."  We  believe  it  is 
an  historic  fact  that  Mrs.  Grand  once  said 
that  a  certain  type  of  man  ought  to  be  J 
slapped,  and  a  very  slight  acquaintance  J 
with  her  novels  will  convince  the  reader  ; 
that  she  is  fighting  only  a  type  and  not  the  / 
sex  itself.  ; 

The,  woman  question  dominates  her  i 
novels ;  she  is  possessed  with  a  message  on  '* 
the  subject,  and  she  is  a  preacher  first  and^' 
a  story-teller  only  for  the  purpose  of  her! 
mission.  One  sees  quite  plainly  that  it  ijjf 
her  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice  that  haj^ 
made  her  a  story-teller,  and  not  her  interes  t 
in  and  love  for  human  life  as  a  whole.        ] 

Mr.  Birrell  once  said  that  when  the  good 
Whig  sat  down  to  read  Macaulay's  History!, 
he  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  bad  time  fo/r 
the  Tories.  "It  is  like  the  old  days  (if 
W.  G.  Grace's  cricket.  We  went  to  soe 
the  leviathan  slog  for  six,  and  we  saw  it^" 
So  when  we  take  up  a  novel  of  Mrs.  Grand 
we  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  bad  time  fa)r 
the  people  who  hold  conventional  views  on 
education,  courtship,  and  marriage.  We 
know  we  shall  see  some  tremendous  slcig- 
ging,  and  the  batting  will  have  a  certaiin 
style  about  it  as  well  as  power.  "  The 
Heavenly  Twins,"  the  book  which  estsib- 
lished  Mrs.  Grand's  reputation,  is  a  Utxt 
book  for  the  rebel  woman  who  is  seekfing 
release  from  the  standards  of  life  and  con- 
duct fixed  for  her  by  man,  and  as  art  it 
ranks  higher  than  any  of  her  other  wo  rks. 
She  has  written  nothing  better  tflian 
"The  Tenor  and  the  Boy"  interlude,  in 
that  story;  it  is  a  piece  of  fantasy,  gran- 
diose  and  overloaded  with  sentiment, '  but 
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nevertheless  full  of  power  and  fine  phrasing. 
The  precocious  child  is  a  favourite  subject 
with  Mrs.  Grand,  and  she  returns  to  it  in 
"  The  Beth  Book  "  and  "  Babs  the  Impos- 
sible," but  not  with  the  same  success. 
The  delicate  fancy  which  made  the 
exaggeration  tolerable  in  "  The  Heavenly 
Twins "  is  absent  in  the  later  works,  and 
the  particular  children  are  neither  attrac- 
tive nor  credible.  We  simply  want  to  whip 
them. 

Mrs.  Grand  has  satire  in  abundance,  but 
it  is  wanting  in  delicacy  :  it  is  too  often 
/iolent  and  unrestrained ;  she  laughs,  but 
it  is  the  laughter  of  derision,  not  the  smile 
Which  springs  from  pity  and  sympathy. 
L^er  arrows  are  pointed  enough,  but  a 
isuspicion  that  the  tips  are  poisoned  affects 
,'our  appreciation  of  the  skill  of  the  archer. 
\One  can  scarcely  detect  in  any  of  her 
^stories  the  humour  so  akin  to  pathos  that 
•  the  reader  hesitates  between  a  smile  and 
a  tear.  She  holds  her  characters  up  for 
our  ridicule,  and  she  seems  to  expect  us 
to  be  angry  with  their  follies,  and  not  to 
be  amused.  She  creates  a  character  like 
Daniel  Maclure  in  "  The  Beth  Book,"  and 
she  loads  him  with  vices  and  failings  in 
order  to  provide  her  with  opportunities  to 
air  her  own  social  theories.  He  is  un- 
pleasant enough  in  all  his  dealings  with 
women  ;  why  was  it  therefore  necessary  at 
the  end  of  the  book  to  show  him  up  as  a 
vivisector  as  well  ?  There  seems  an  evident 
purpose  in  the  exaggeration ;  Mrs.  Grand 
is  an  anti-vivisector,  and  wants  to  preach  a 
social  sermon  on  the  subject.  And  she 
uses  her  rebel  women,  such  as  Evadne, 
Angelica,  Beth,  and  Babs  the  Impossible, 
to  represent  her  own  views  on  life,  and 
they  are  all  incarnate  Sarah  Grands. 

But  while  we  cannot  justly  describe 
Mrs.  Grand  as  a  great  artist  in  fiction, 
we  may  admire  her  courage,  her  fearless 
treatment  of  delicate  subjects  and  situa- 
tions, and  her  fine  championship  of  her 
own  sex.  She  represents  the  fighting 
element  in  "The  New  Woman  Movement," 
and  her  blows  have  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  old  walls  of  convention  and 
superstition.  She  has  interpreted  for  many 
women  the  aspirations  they  have  hitherto 
cherished  in  silence,  and  she  has  stirred  up 
in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  men  an  uneasy 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1888. — Tdeala:  A  Study  from  Life. 
189  J. — A  Domestic  Experiment. 

1 892,— Singularly  Deluded.   Blackwood's  Magaxine :  Aug. 
to  Dec.  (published  in  book  fonn,  1893). 
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I393,_'nie  Heavenly  Twins  (translated  into  Dutch,  1895). 
f  894.— Our  Manifold  Nature. 

On  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.    New  Review  :  June. 
On  the  Man   of  the    Moment.    North  Amcriian 

Review:  May. 
On  the  Modem  Girl.    North  A  m.  Review :  June. 
139^,— On   the    Salisbury-Stuart   Treatment.      liumani- 

tarian:  Aug. 
1897.— The  Beth  Book. 
1898.— The  Modern  Man  and  Maid. 

On  the  Modern  Girl.    Canadian  Magazine:  Feb. 
On  the  New  Woman  and  the  Old.    Laity's  Realm  : 

Aug. 
On  the  Modern  Girl.    Temple  Magaitnf:  Sept. 
On  the  Modern  Young  Man.     Temp  e  Mag. :  Sep'. 
On  the  Choice  of  a  Wife,    Young  At  an  :  Oit. 
On  the  Choice  of  a  Husband.     Young  Woman : 
Oct, 
1 899,_On    Marriage :      At   What    Age     Should    Girls 
Marry?     Young  Woman  :  Feb. 
On    Women;    Should    Married  Women    Follow 
Professions?     Young  Woman:  April. 
1900.— The  Human  Quest. 

On  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Question  ot  Intelli- 

?ence.     Woman  at  Hpme  :  June. 
lolidays:  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Them. 
Young  Woman :  July. 
S90I.— Babs  the  Impossible. 

On  Her  Schooldays.    Lady's  Magazine :  Jan. 

MAGAZINE   ARTICLES   AND   NOTES    ON    SARAH 

GRAND. 
l893._Sarah  Grand,  with  Portrait.    Book  Neiis :  vol.  2. 
Biographical  Notice.    Bookman :  July. 
Note  on  Sarah  Grand.    Critic  :   A  pri . 
The  Author  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins,"    Critic  : 

Aug. 
Biographical  Note.    Critic:  Aug. 
Review    of    "The    Heavenly    Twins."    Critic: 

Oct. 
Note  on  ♦*  Ideala."    Critic :  Oct. 
A  Eulogy  of  Sarah  Grand's  "  Heavenly  Twins." 

Critic :  Nov. 
On  Sarah  Grand,  with  Portrait.    Critic:  Dec. 
Notes  on  Sarah  Grand.    Critic:  Dec,  pp.  373,  382. 
Frances   E.    Ashwell   on    Sarah    Grand.      Great 

Thoughts:  Nov. 
A   Three   Volume   Tract,   P.    M.    Bird,  on  the 
"Sarah    Grand"    Sex-Theory.      Lippiticott : 
Nov. 
Dorothy  Leighton  and  Catharine  M.  Whitehead 
on  the  "  Sarah  Grand  "  Sex-Theory.     Modern 
Review :  July. 
1894.— Notes   on  Sarah    Grand.    Critic:   Jan.  to  Jum, 
pp.  170,  308,  399,  414. 
Review   of    "Our     Manifold     Nature."    Critic: 

April. 
Notes   on    Sarah  Grand.     Cn/iV :  July  to  Dec, 

pp.  12,  57,  170,  231,  308,  399. 4 '4. 
Sarah  Grand  Correspondence.  D.Chronicle:  June. 
Portrait  and  Biography  of  Sarah  Grand.    Men  and 

Women  of  the  Day :  March. 
On  the  New  Aspect  ot    the   Woman    Question. 

North  American  Review :  March. 
Sarah  Grand,  Article  on.    To-Day  :  Feb.  3. 
From  Dusk  to  Daybreak.    To-Day  :  Sfpt.  22. 
Verseson  Sarah  Grand.  Westminster  liudgi  t:  June. 
Interviewed  by  Miss  Jane  T.  Sioddart.      Woman 
at  Home :  Dec. 
1895.— Ethics  of  Sarah  Grand,  by  T.  B.  Saunders.     Open 

Court :  June. 
1896.— On     the     Woman's     Questions  ;      Intci  viewed. 
Humanitarian  :  March, 
How  Women  Writers  Write.    Idler:  Sept.,  p.  206. 
1897.— Notes  on  Sarah  Grand.  Critic:  Sept.,  pp.  148,  149. 
Review  of"  The  Beth  Book."    Cri  tc  :  Nov, 
Note  on  Sarah  Grand.    Critic :  Dec. 
Sarah  Grand's  Novel  "  The  Beth  Book  "  :  a  Book 

of  the  Month.    Review  of  Revicivs :  Dec. 
Biographical  Notice  by  Mrs.   Sarah  A.  Touley. 

Woman  at  Home :  Dec. 
Interview   by    Mrs.    Sarah    A.  Tooley.      Young 
Woman:  Dec. 
1898. — On   "Marriage  Questions  in   Fiction."   by   Miss 
Elizabettv  R.  Chapman.    Fortnightly:  Match. 
On  the  New  Woman:    Interview   by    Raymond 
BlathWayt.    Great  Thoughts  :  March. 
'  The    Heavenly    Twins    (suggested    book  cover). 

Idler:  Dec. 
Reply    to     Madam     Sarah   Grand   on    the    New 
Woman  and  the  01d»  by  Lady  Jeunc.    Lady's 
Realm:  Sept. 
Letter  to  Sarah  Grand,  by  Dcas  Cromarty.     Young 
Woman:  March. 
190 1 •— Sarah  Grand  as  a     Novelist.    Academy:    April 
(vol.  60). 
Sarah  Grand,  and  Mere  Man.    Sat.  Review :  June. 


THOMAS     AKDY. 

(Continued  from  fe  282.) 
1894.— An  Evenine  withT.  Hardby  Frederick  Dolman. 
Young  Alan:  March.  ,.      ,       ,, 

(Book)  Thomas  Hardy,  by  .nic  Macdonell . 
1895.— Thomas  Hardy,  Novelist,  by  H-  Japp.    Casseii  s. 

"  For"  a*  Book  by  T.   Hardy,by  E.  A.  Robinson. 

Cr.tic:  Nov.  ,,       , 

Portrait  of  Ihoinas  Hardy.   0<^--  A/«rc/i.  ^, 

Review  on   L.  Johnson's  "  Th^rt  of  T.  Hardy. 

Critic :  March. 
Note  on  T.  Hardy's  Works.    Crii :  J^""'-  ^     _  , 
Notes   on  Thomas  Hardy.      Crit:  Aug.  to  Oct., 

PP-  77*  ^73'  241,  287,  313.  lJ„r»r»J» 

Review   of    "Jude   the  Obscure,  w»th   Portrait. 

Critic:  Dec.  ^   . 

Biographical  Notice.    Magazine  0/ M^'^-  J,^'ry'   . 
(Book)  The  Art    of   Thomas    Hard)  by    Lionel 

Johnson.  ...      .  „^ 

J  896.— "Jude     the     Obscure."      "The     A*»-Marriage 

League,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.    BlacHOod :  Jan. 
A.  M.  on  T.  Hardy.    Bookman:  Jan.      , 
Some  Critics  of  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  by^  George 

Douglas.    Bookman:  Jan.  .. 

Edmund  Gosse  on  Thomas  Hardy.      Cdf^^P  *"' 

Jan.  .  ...    , 

Prot.  R.  V.  Tyrrel  on  Thomas  Hardy.  Fori*f:'*"y  • 

June.  jj. 

Geotlrey    Mortimer    on    Thomas    Hardy.     '*'^** 

Review :  Jan.  . 

Mr.  Hardy  as  a  Decadent,  by  A.  J.  Butler.  NaV"^* 

7\ ivitw  :  May.  . 

G.   Newcomen  on  Thomas  Hardy.    New  Irci*^ 

Review  :  A  pi  it. 
T.  Hardy's   Novels?,  by    M.    Johnson.     Pnmitn 

Methodist  Quaiiirly :  Jan. 
In  Thomas  Hardy's  Country :  Dorsetshire.  Tempi, 

Bar:  May. 
D.  F.  Hannigan  on  Thomas  Hardy.     Westmin  ier  . 

Review :  Feb. 
J897,— My  Contemporary  In   Fiction,  by  D.  C.Murray. 

Canadian  Magazine :  May. 
Thomas   Hardy,  by  A.  Brandl  (Voni   Englischen 

Buchertisch)  (in  German).    Cosnwpolis:  May. 
Note  on  Thomas  Hardy.    Critic :  July. 
L.  A.  M.  Priestly  on  "  Bathsheba  Everdene  "  In 

"Far   from    the   Madding    Crowd."      Great 

Thoughts :  July. 
The  Teachings  of  Thomas   Hardy,    by    Duane 

Williams.     University  Magazine :  June. 
(Book)  The  Development  of  tlie  Engli>h  Novel,  by 

W.  L.  Cross  (references  at  pp.  272, 280, 283,  293, 

and  298). 
J899,—Mits  A.  Macdonell  on  "  Wessex  Poems."     Book- 
man: Feb. 
Thomas    Hardy's    Country,    by    C'ive    Holland. 

Bookman  : June,  July,  and  Aug. 
Pes>imibin  and  Thomas  Hardy's  Poems,    by  May 

Kendall.    London  Quarterly  Review:  Apr, I. 
Poems  of  Thomas  Hardy,  by  W.  Columb.ne.   West- 
minster: Aug. 
1900.— The    WesfSex    Novels,    by    Sir    George   Douglas. 

Bookman :  Jan. 
"Woolbridge  Nianor,   Dorsetshire:   The  Home  of 

the  Turbervilies,"    by    Miis    Sophia    Beale. 

Timple  liar:  May. 
190  J,— In  Thomas  Hardy's  Country.      Black  and  White  : 

A  ug. 
"  Thomas  Hardy:  The  Man,  His   Books,  and  the 

Land  of  Wessex,"   by  Clive   Holland.     Book- 
man :  Nov. 
"  A   Pilgrimage   to    Wessex,"   by  Clive   Holland. 

Clitic  :  Aug. 
"  The  Historic  Place  of  .  .  .  Mr.  Hardy."  by  E. 

Gosse.     I nttr national   Monthly  :  Sept. 
Real    Conversations     with     1  homas   Hardy,    by 

William  Archer.     Pall  Mall  Gazette:   April. 
(Book)  The  Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy,  by  Professor 

Windle. 
J902,— Mr.  Hardy's  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Life,  by  M. 

Johnson.      Primitive     Methodist     (Juatterly : 

J»h- 

(BooK)  The  Wessex  of  Romance,  by  Wilkinson 
Sherren. 
1903.— Thomas   Hardy's  Women,  by    B.    de   Casseras. 
Bookman:  Oit, 

PLAYS. 

Far 'From  the  Madding  Crowd,  a  Pastoral  Drama  in  Three 

Acts,  by  Thomas  Hardy  and  Comyns  Carr.  Produced 

1882. 
The    Three     Wavfarers     (a     dramatisation    of  "Three 

Strangers.")    Pi  oduced  x8p3. 
Tess  of  the  D^Urbervilles,  (Iramatised  by  L.  Stoddard. 

Produced  1897. 
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Valium  BUTLER  YEATS 


By   F.    SIDGWICK 
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RELANp,  where  all  has  failed." 
These /words  are  used  by  Mr.  Yeats 
in  one  of  .his  books,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  ^  disprove  his  statement.  The 
recent  output  of  literature  from  Ireland  has 
been  one  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years;  arid  there  is  still  a  prophet  to  be 
found  who  says  that  the  next  literary  giant 
of  our  islands  will  be  one  of  the  fast- 
vanishi^^ig  race  of  Irish  Celts.  Especially 
in  poejtry  and  folk-song  is  Ireland  rich. 
Head'sd  by  Mr.  Yeats,  the  list  includes 
many  well-known  names :  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  Lady  Gregory,  Mr.  George  Moore, 
"  A.  E."  (Mr.  George  Russell),  T.  W.  Rol- 
leston,  "Moira  CNeill"  (Mrs.  Skrine), 
Miss  Norah  Hopper  (Mrs.  Chesson), 
I^tharine  Tynan  (Mrs.  Hinkson),  Dora 
Sigerson  (Mrs.  Shorter),  and  others. 

Mr.  Yeats'  literary  activity,  since  he 
gained  a  name  for  the  charm  of  his  writing, 
has  been  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
versatility.  Poems,  plays,  prose  ;  criticism 
— literary,  artistic,  and  dramatic ;  the 
gathering  of  folk-tales,  the  compiling  of 
anthologies,  and  the  editing  of  other  poets 
— in  each  he  has  done  good  work. 

Beginning  with  poems  contributed  to 
periodicals  in  Dublin  in  1892,  Mr.  Yeats 
published  "  The  Countess  Cathleen,"  which 
first  drew  the  attention  of  a  larger  public 
than  is  environed  by  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
This  book  contains  the  little  drama  that 
gives  its  name  to  the  book,  and  which  has 
since  been  acted  in  Dublin — with  thirty 
policemen  in  attendance  to  preserve  ordCiT ! 
— and  the  book  also  contains  a  few  of  M^r. 
Yeats'  most  beautiful  lyrics,  notably, 
"  When  you  are  old  and  gray  and  full  jof 
sleep,"  and  "The  Lake-Isle  of  Irmisfret*." 
In  the  next  year,  1893,  besides  writing 
"  The  Celtic  Twilight,"  a  book  of  strange 
and  beautiful  legends,  the  tenor  of  which 
may  be  guessed  from  the  title  of  the  book, 
Mr.  Yeats  found  time  to  edit  in  two  forms 
the  works  of  William  Blake,  mystic,  seer, 
and  poet,  whose  splendid  symbolism  ^.nd 
strange  philosophy  Mr.  Yeats  has  not  only 
elaborated  and  explained,  but  largely 
adopted  for  his  own.  Indeed  it  is  harfi  to 
find  five  pages  of  any  of  Mr.  Yeats'  critical 
work  which  do  not  contain  some  .  apt 
quotation  or  illustration  from  Wiljliam 
Bhke. 
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"The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  "The 
Secret  Rose,"  "  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin," 
"The  Wind  among  the  Reeds,"  "The 
Shadowy  Waters" — the  very  titles  of  Mr. 
Yeats'  books  are  suggestive  of  their  peculiar 
charm,  and  symbolical  of  the  curious  vague 
longings  and-  dreamy  desires  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Celtic  temperament. 
And,  as  Rossetti  said  of  the  five  hand- 
maidens of  Mary,  the  Irish  names  with 
which  Mr.  Yeats  peoples  his  books  are  so 
many  "  sweet  symphonies" — Aodh,  Dectora, 
Oisin,  Oona,  Maive,  Forgael,  and  Cuchu- 
lain.  This  poetry  of  sound,  typical  of 
the  sweet  Irish  tongue,  is  part  and  parcel 
of  all  Mr.  Yeats'  own  work  in  prose  or  in 
verse.  Read  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
in  the  poem  referred  to  above,  "The  Lake- 
Isle  of  Innisfree,"  or  read  this  ^sentence, 
chosen  at  random  from  the  later  edition  of 
" The  Celtic  Twilight "  :  "I  love  better 
than  any  theory  the  sound  of  the  Gate  of 
Ivory  turning  on  its  hinges,  and  hold  that 
he  alone  who  has  passed  the  rose-strewn 
threshold  can  catch  the  glimmer  of  the 
Gate  of  Horn."  Old  Hobbes  says  in  the 
"  Leviathan  "  that  words  are  the  counters  of 
wise  men  and  the  money  of  fools;  which 
means  that  the  wise  man  utters  nothing 
base.  Mr.  Yeats  uses  his  counters  with 
consummate  skill  and  charm. 

Lately  some  of  his  shorter  prose  plays 
have  been  acted  in  London,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  by 
members  of  the  Irish  company  that  origin- 
ally produced  them  in  Dublin  for  the  Irish 
National  Theatre.  "  Cathleen-ni-Houli- 
han,"  which  has  been  published  in  London 
for  English  readers,  is  an  allegory  in  one 
act  of  the  power  of  love  swayed  by  Cath- 
leen-ni- Houlihan — an  ancient  poetic  name 
of  Ireland  herself — over  her  sons ;  wherein 
a  young  man  on  his  bridal-eve  is  called 
away  to  fight  for  his  country.  The  Pot 
of  Broth  is  a  comedy,  showing  how  a 
beggar  obtained  his  supper  by  tricking  a 
miserly  old  peasant  woman.  The  Hour 
Glass  might  be  called  the  Irish  Every- 
man.  It  is  a  morality,  showing  the  terror 
and  repentance  of  the  wise  man,  who  on  a 
sudden  receives  a  divine  message  of  ap- 
proaching death,  and  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
if  he  cannot  find  one  who  believes,  in  the 
short  hour  ere   his  death.      Pupils,   wife, 
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children — he  has  taught  them  all  to  believe 
not  what  they  see  not ;  but  a  poor  fool  who 
has  begged  pennies  of  him  believes,  for  he 
has  spread  nets  on  the  hills  to  catch  the 
feet  of  angels. 

Before  these  lines  appear,  there  will  have 
been  issued  two  new  books  by  Mr.  Yeats : 
"  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,"  a  book  of 
essays,  some  collected  from  magazines, 
some  new ;  and  a  prose  five-act  play, 
"  Where  There  is  Nothing."  It  is  a  curious 
tale  of  an  Irish  landowner  who,  from  utter 
weariness  of  artificiality,  gave  up  the  life 
and  laws  of  society,  and  joined  first  a 
vagrant  band  of  tinkers,  and  afterward  a 
brotherhood  of  monks. 

The  drama,  indeed,  has  of  late  occupied 
much  of  Mr.  Yeats'  thoughts.  He  seeks  to 
reform  not  only  the  writing  of  the  plays, 
but  scenery,  acting,  and  speaking.  Mr. 
Yeats'  theory  of  scenery  is  simply  the 
massing  of  colours ;  and  we  must  certainly 
praise  any  effort,  such  as  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig's  first  attempts,  to  replace  the  gaudy, 
eye-distracting  impossibilities  which  now 
cause  a  play  to  be  described  as  "  richly 
mounted."  And  amongst  all  our  serious 
actors  and  actresses  there  is  scarcely  one 
— excepting  perhaps  certain  past  and 
present  members  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson's 
company — who  knows  how  poetry  should 
be  spoken.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
Mr.  Yeats  and  his  supporters,  including 
Mr.  T.  Sturge  Moore,  himself  a  writer  of 
poetical  drama  of  excellent  merit,  will  yet 
do  much  to  reorganise  the  prevalent 
methods  of  speaking,  of  acting,  and  of 
scenery,  three  reforms  of  which  the  modern 
stage  stands  in  great  need. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   SHADOW   OF 

COD 

THE  disturbing  incidenLs  of  the  day,  the 
rash  decision  which  Grant  had  an- 
nounced, the  half  sluc[»loss  and  wholly 
anxious  night,  and  too  many  strong  cigars 
consumed  in  my  hours  of  meditation, 
combined  to  upset  me  on  the  following 
morning.  I  had  a  fit  of  depression  ac- 
comjKinied  by  that  exceedingly  unpleasant 
presentiment  of  impending  calamity  which 
comes  sometimes  from  a  disor<lered  liver, 
and  sometimes,  one  is  tempted  to  think, 
from  far  subtler  causes. 

I   wished  the  Greek  at  the  bottom  of 

the    Ionian    Sea,   and   could   easily   have 

found  it  in  me  to  curse  the  arts  and  beauty 
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most  extraordinary  Court  m  the  world. 
This  particular  fallacy  was  that  His  Majesty 
coulil  speak  no  language  except  'i'urkish  or 
Arabic,  whereas,  as  everybody  knows,  he 
is  in  reality  an  excellent  French  scholar. 

Neither  of  us  referred  to  the  events  of 
tlie  previous  day;  and,  indeed,  beyond  a 
few  speculations  as  to  what  the  Sultan 
wanted  to  know,  we  scarcely  sjioke  at  all. 

\-ikliz  Kiosk  is  probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful prison,  or  palace,  whichever  you  jjlease 
to  consider  it,  that  a  coward  ever  built  for 
his  own  protection.  I*alace  it  is  \y\  nauie, 
but  prison  in  fact,  for  the  ruler  who  bus 
more  personal  power  over  his  subjects  than 
any  living  monarch  is  .so  abjectly  afraid  of 
assassination  that  he  never  .stirs  out  of  it 
except  on  certain  State  occasions,  «hen  be 
is  guarded  by  a  host  of  soldiers,  and  is 
careful  to  rush  through  the  ceremony  at 
headlong  speed  so  as  to  be  away  as  short 
a  time  as  possible. 
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The  grounds  of  the  Kiosk  are  some 
20,000  acres  in  extent,  covering  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sites  in  the  world,  on  the 
heights  of  Yildiz,  sloping  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Bosphorus;  and  as  the  various  build- 
ings house  several  thousands  of  people, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  them,  large 
and  small,  linked  together  by  terraces  and 
gardens  and  bridges.  The  palace  itself  is 
surrounded  by  three  rows  of  walls,  and 
between  each  pair  of  them  are  kiosks  in- 
habited, some  by  officers  of  state,  and 
others  by  servants.  There  are  three  large 
barracks  with  some  5,000  soldiers,  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  army.  The  Hareem- 
lik,  the  women's  quarters,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  flower  gardens  within  the  park ; 
and  the  Selamlik,  or  men's  quarters — the 
place  whither  we  were  going — is  another 
fine  s(iuare  mansion  with  innumerable 
spacious  rooms  and  broad  staircases.* 

It  is  in  this  building  that  His  Majesty 
receives  ambassadors,  other  notabilities, 
and  privileged  visitors,  and  when  we  had 
proved  our  right  of  entry  to  the  grounds  at 
the  Kultuk  Kapu — that  one  of  the  three 
gates  which  is  open  all  day  long — we  drove 
to  the  Selamlik,  and  amidst  the  salutes  of 
the  sentries,  the  salaams  of  the  servants, 
and  the  profuse  ceremonial  which  prevails, 
we  were  ushered  into  the  x\ugust  Presence. 

I  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  a  number  of 
years  in  Turkey,  but  I  had  never  been 
admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  Sultan  until 
Grant's  arrival.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
know  much  about  him;  but  he  impressed 
me  always  not  only  as  a  man  of  excep- 
tionally winning  and  courteous  graciousness, 
but  also  as  gifted  with  exceptional  ability, 
tempered  and  oppressed,  however,  with  a 
never-absent  timidity.  But  for  that  con- 
stitutional fear  he  would  be  a  great  man. 

There  is  a  flattering  proverb  in  Islam 
that  "Time  stands  still  for  the  Padishah," 
who  therefore  never  grows  old;  and  to 
play  up  to  the  part  it  is  a  cardinal  point  of 
his  etiquette  to  dye  his  hair  and  beard  a 
deep  black.  The  effect,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  man,  would  be  incongruous  and  ludi- 

*  The  reader  Is  referred  to  the  article  on  "  The  Sultan's 
Private  Apartments,"  pages  307  to  314  inclusive,  in  this 
issue  for  numerous  views  of  the  Yildiz  Palace  and  grounds. 


crous;  but  there  is  that  in  his  personality    ' 
and  surroundings  which  makes  against  any 
incongruity. 

In  other  respects — and  indeed  in  that 
respect  too — he  is  like  many  another 
European  old  gentleman  of  suave  manners 
and  dignified  bearing.  He  dresses  almost 
always  in  the  frock  coat  of  modern  cut, 
with  his  breast  ablaze  with  orders,  and,  as 
Grant  used  to  say,  he  is  almost  as  easy  of 
access  as  the  American  President  himself. 

With  any  guest  of  distinction  or  favour 
— and  Grant  was  one — he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  perfect  courtesy.  He  placed  him 
on  the  sofa  beside  himself,  lighted  with  his 
own  hands  a  cigarette  and  handed  it  to 
Grant,  took  another,  and  then  disposed 
himself  to  listen  or  to  speak,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Such  attendants  as  were  present 
he  waved  away  out  of  hearing,  and  indeed 
treated  Grant  with  as  much  suavity  as  if  he 
had  been  a  fellow  sovereign. 

The  only  formality  was  the  use  of  myself 
as  dragoman;  but  even  this  was  helped  out 
of  the  way  by  a  suggestion  which  Grant 
had  made  at  the  first  interview,  that  he  and 
I  should  speak  French,  not  English,  so  that 
His  Majesty  himself  should  understand 
every  word  that  passed  between  us,  although 
etiquette  required  that  he  should  appear 
ignorant.  Simple  thing  as  it  was,  I  believe 
it  had  much  to  do  with  winning  the  Sultan's 
confidence,  while  it  certainly  suited  his 
convenience,  because  it  gave  him  time  to 
consider  his  reply  while  I  was  getting 
through  with  the  translation. 

Grant's  opinion  of  Abdul  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  perhaps.  He  considered  him 
a  man  the  key  to  whose  life  was  fear. 
Ability  to  judge  he  certainly  had,  between 
good  men  and  bad,  between  good  pK)licy 
and  bad  policy,  between  right  and  wrong; 
but  pluck  to  back  his  judgment  was 
utterly  lacking.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
when  he  ought  to  say  yes  or  no  with  all 
the  autocratic  power  that  went  with  either 
decision;  but  courage  to  say  the  right 
thing  had  not  been  given  him.  He  would 
listen  to  any  and  every  counsel  of  fear  that 
any  one  could  get  a  chance  of  offering, 
and  whoever  drew  the  most  fear-compelling 
picture  had  the  "  Shadow  of  God "  in  his 
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pocket.  In  every  word  spoken  to  him, 
every  proposition  made,  and  every  act  and 
deed  suggested,  his  one  instinct  was  to 
estimate  what  he  had  to  fear  from  it.  In 
the  twenty  years  of  his  reign  this  feeling 
had  grown  and  been  nurtured  until  it  had 
become  a  ruling  passion  on  which  the 
favourites,  parasites,  and  other  innumerable 
court  hacks  around  him  could  play  so  as 
to  produce  any  harmony  or  discord  they 
pleased.  And  in  that  lay  the  secret  of  the 
fearsome  acts  of  horror,  oppression,  mas- 
sacre and  foulness  which  have  made  some 
portions  of  his  reign  read  like  a  phantas- 
magoria of  blood. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  the  audi- 
ence was  a  very  short  one.  His  Majesty 
wished  to  have  an  account  at  first  hand  of 
the  progress  of  matters,  and  he  listened 
attentively  while  Grant  told  in  French,  and 
I  translated  into  Turkish,  the  various  steps 
that  had  been  taken. 

"Then  if  they  tell  me  you  are  at  a 
standstill,  they  are  mistaken  ? "  asked  His 
Majesty,  and  I  translated. 

"  Tell  His  Majesty,"  said  Grant,  with  a 
smile  of  abounding  contempt  for  the  tale- 
bearers, "  that  Americans  are  never  at  a 
standstill.  I  have  already  spent  millions 
of  dollars  upon  the  preparations." 

"And  when  do  you  leave  Pera  for  the 
Western  Province  ?  " 

"  In  a  sense,  we  have  left  already,"  was 
Grant's  reply;  "for  much  of  my  work  here 
is  finished,  and  already  my  agents  are 
taking  possession,  landing  stores,  organ- 
ising arrangements,  sending  out  surveying 
parties,  and  starting  in  to  work  on  the 
spot";  and  this  was  the  preface  to  a 
glowing  description  of  the  benefits  which 
His  Majesty's  province  would  derive  from 
the  undertaking. 

"  Yet  you  have  critics  in  some  of  the 
Embassies  who  are  almost  enemies.  But 
I  trust  you,  Mr.  Grant ;  you  are  a  man  of 
your  word !  I  trust  you ;  and  I  shall  sup- 
port you  through  all,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  you." 

I  could  have  wished  that  His  Majesty 
had  omitted  that  expression  of  confidence, 
for  it  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  as  I 
thought  of  the  new  turn  of  Grant's  plans ; 


and  Grant  himself  did  not  like  it  any  more 
than  I. 

"  It  made  me  feel  real  mean,"  he  said, 
with  a  frown,  when  I  referred  to  it. 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  took  the  trouble 
to  send  for  you  to  the  Palace  just  to  say 
that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  wanted  to  know  what  progress  we 
were  making." 

"  My  dear  Cyrus,  you  will  never  know 
the  East.  The  very  fact  that  he  plunged 
headlong  into  the  question  of  the  progress, 
listened  so  attentively  to  every  word  you 
said  and  was  so  profoundly  interested, 
shows  that  that  was  not  his  motive  for 
the  audience.  He  has  heard  something, 
and  he  sent  to  put  you  on  your  honour. 
Now,  what  can  he  have  heard  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  No,  no ;  someone's 
been  talking  down  the  plan  and  me,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  the  truth.     That's  all." 

"It's  more  comfortable  to  think  so,  I 
daresay,  and  I  hope  you're  right.  Don't 
you  think  his  spies  can  keep  him  posted 
as  to  our  progress?  It  is  not  that  they 
know  too  little  in  that  direction,  I  fear,  but 
that  they  know  too  much  in  another,  and 
may  have  given  him  a  hint.  That's  the 
best  of  this  delightful  land — it  is  so  con- 
sistently not  just  what  you  think  it  is.  But 
what  can  he  have  heard,  and  how,  and 
from  whom  ?     Frankly,  I  don't  like  it." 

"  No  one  knows  anything  except  you 
and  me — and  one  other." 

There  was  a  momentary  hesitation  in 
speaking  of  the  Greek. 

"Plenty  know  who  are  inmates  of  the 
White  House."  He  shook  his  head  and 
frowned  irritably. 

"Well,  I'm  not  responsible  for  the  plot, 
and  my  chief  part  in  it  will  be  to  save 
his  life." 

With  a  man  who  could  talk  sophistry 
of  this  kind  in  order  to  quiet  his  own 
thoroughly  live  judgment  it  was  no  use  to 
argue;  so  I  made  no  reply,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  drive  back  gave  myself  up  to 
my  thoughts. 

Grant  went  straight  to  Haidee,  I  think, 
and  told  her  what  had  passed  at  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  and  he  must  also  have  told  her  the 
pith   of  my    interview   with    him    on   the 
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preceding  day,  for  when  I  was  sitting  in 
my  office  waiting  for  the  hour  of  the  inter- 
view with  Maraboukh  Pasha,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  her  enter  the  room. 

"May  I  come  in?"  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  "I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Mr. 
Ormesby." 

"  Certainly ;  why  not  ?  Let  me  put  you 
a  chair,"  and  I  rose  and  did  so,  taking  care 
that  her  face  should  be  to  the  light. 

"You  will  think  this  a  strange  step  of 
mine?"  she  asked  as  she  sat  down. 

"Pretty  women  do  strange  things  with 
impunity,  mademoiselle." 

"Ah,  you  do  think  it  strange  then,  and 
stranger,  no  doubt,  that  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  of  Mr.  Grant's  sister?" 

"I  should  very  much  rather  you  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  said  firmly. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  help  m.e  in  making 
peace  between  brother  and  sister."  She 
spoke  with  the  utmost  sweetness,  and  with 
a  little  gesture  to  indicate  her  pain  and 
regret  for  what  had  occurred. 

"That  I  would  do  very  willingly,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  already  tried  and  have 
failed.  Your  influence  with  Grant  can, 
however,  succeed,  I  am  sure.  Shall  I  ask 
him  to  come  here  ? "  And  I  rose  as  if  to 
summon  a  messenger ;  but  she  checked  me 
so  quickly  that  I  gathered  this  was  a  pre- 
text for  the  interview  and  not  her  real 
object.  I  made  a  little  further  experiment. 
"  I  think  it's  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  take 
in  this  way  an  insult  so  publicly  offered  and 
to  forget  what  most  women  would  consider 
a  bitter  humiliation."  I  emphasised  the 
tenns  insult  and  humiliation,  and  although 
she  controlled  her  features  so  far  as  to 
smile,  her  eyes  flashed  angrily  and  her 
hands  clenched.  My  experiment  answered. 
I  know  how  a  Greek  usually  forgives  an 
insult 

"  Miss  Grant  dislikes  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
do  not  know  why.  I  have  done  her  no 
harm." 

"  She  does  not  like  your  influence  with 
her  brother,  mademoiselle,  and  the  change 
in  the  plans  here  which  you  have  made." 

'*  And  you  ? "  She  was  not  so  good  an 
actress  as  I  thought  She  was  too  impul- 
sm;  and  the  eager  tone  of  the  flashing 


question  told  me  very  easily  that  this  was 
the  reason  of  the  interview.  I  saw  no 
cause  for  misleading  her. 

"I  do  not  like  it  either.  I  believe  it  will 
ruin  my  friend's  plans." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"We  have  kept  free  from  plots  and 
politics  so  far — the  only  safe  course,  in 
my  opinion,  for  men  of  business  in  this 
country." 

"But  you  do  not  understand.  This 
Abdul  Hamid  will  break  faith  with  you; 
you  are  not  safe  for  an  hour  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  does  to-day  the  very  things 
he  vowed  yesterday  should  never  be  done, 
and  will  exile  or  execute  to-morrow  the 
favourite  of  to-day." 

"We  have  not  found  him  so,  made- 
moiselle, and  hitherto  we  have  acted  on 
our  own  judgment." 

"  And  now  Mr.  Grant  is  acting  on  mine, 
you  think?" 

"Grant  commands  here,"  I  answered, 
generally. 

"  And  don't  you  believe  things  will  be 
far  better  under  Rechad  Eflendi  as  Sultan, 
than  under  Abdul  ?  " 

"Grant  didn't  start  this  thing  in  order 
to  play  Sultan-making." 

"  But  you  yourself ;  you  know  this 
wretched  country  and  all  the  horrors  it 
has  endured  under  Abdul — what  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  about  it  in  that  way. 
If  I  were  an  Ottoman  subject,  I  might 
be  restless  and  discontented  ;  and  if  I  were 
a  Greek  or  an  Armenian  with  half  your 
wrongs  to  remember,  I  might  harbour  a 
love  for  revenge.  But  I  am  not;  and  a 
policy  of  vengeance  or  of  revolt  won't  run 
smootlily  with  our  plans." 

"Then  you  also  dislike  my  influence 
with  Mr.  Grant  ?  I  like  to  know  who  are 
with  and  who  against  me." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  have  come  and 
put  the  question  straight  to  me,"  I  said 
equivocally. 

"  But  you  have  not  answered  it  ? "  she 
retorted. 

"You  are  a  very  beautiful  woman,  Made- 
moiselle Patras,  and  as  charming  and  able 
as  beautiful,  and  you  are  going  to  be  the 
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wife  of  my  closest  friend  and  chief;  and  I 
trust  I  shall  never  have  to  do  anything 
which  would  make  you  think  I  am  against 
you  in  the  sense  you  mean." 

"But  you  are  already  in  opinion  against 
our  plans." 

"Do  not  many  men  work  loyally  in 
causes  they  dislike?" 

"Then  you  are  going  to  work  with  us? 
You  speak  in  riddles,"  she  cried,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

"  I  have  been  in  Turkey  some  years, 
and  the  habit  grows  on  one  here." 

She  got  up  with  another  gesture,  of  irri- 
tation as  well  as  impatience  this  time. 

"  Mr.  Grant  trusts  you  so  entirely,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  That  is  a  habit  bred  more  in  the  West 
than  the  East,  mademoiselle." 

"  You  will  make  me  regard  you  as  an 
enemy,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she  declared,  now 
quite  angry. 

"  When  Grant  shares  that  view,  no  doubt 
he'll  send  me  packing";  and  she  seemed  to 
read  the  words  and  the  look  as  a  kind  ot 
challenge. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  see 
Maraboukh  Pasha  to-day,  if  those  are  your 
views.  If  he  were  to  suspect  your  enmity 
to  the  cause,  the  consequences  might  be 
very  serious  for  all." 

The  dominant  note  in  this  annoyed 
me;  it  was  almost  as  if  she  had  taken 
over  the  command,  and  was  issuing  her 
orders. 

"  I  was  going  merely  as  an  interpreter  • 
but  if  you  think  you  had  better  cancel 
Grant's  arrangements,  I,  of  course,  can 
have  no  objection."  She  bit  her  lip,  and 
saw  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  was  angry 
with  herself  for  the  mistake,  and  with  me 
for  having  noticed  it. 

"  I  came  to  you  as  a  friend,  Mr. 
Ormesby." 

"  As  peace-maker,  mademoiselle,"  I  cor- 
rected, with  a  glance.  "  And  you  leave  as 
— what?  ' 

"As  an ,"  she  commenced,  vehe- 
mently, but  checked  herself  with  a  shrug 
of  disdain  :  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  say." 

"  Curiosity,  even  on  such  a  matter,  is 
not  one  of  my  weaknesses/'  I  answered, 


with  a  bow  and  smile,  as  I  opened   the 
door  for  her. 

"Nevertheless,  it  may  interest  you  to 
learn  that  I  read  your  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  understand  you  have  labelled  me  dan- 
gerous ; "  and  with  that  passing  shot  she 
went  away. 

It  certainly  required  very  little  intuition 
on  her  part  to  make  that  discovery ;  and 
the  only  interesting  query  was  why  she 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn 
me  by  stating  it  so  plainly.  Perhaps  she 
was  angry  and,  therefore,  theatrical.  Angry 
women,  even  clever  ones,  often  make  that 
mistake. 

I  had  labelled  her  dangerous — very 
dangerous  indeed ;  but  it  struck  me  as  a 
very  foolish  step  for  her  to  have  come  to 
sound  me,  or  pump  me,  quite  so  openly. 
And  when  clever  women  take  foolish  steps, 
and  apparently  needless  ones,  there  is 
sometimes  a  much  deeper  reason  under- 
neath. 

Could  there  be  such  a  reason  here? 
Was  I  in  any  kind  of  personal  danger? 
Could  someone  have  warned  me  against 
her  so  that  she  came  to  test  me  in  order 
to  satisfy  that  someone?  It  was  possible 
— but  then,  all  things  are  possible  in  such 
a  business.  And  then,  by  a  trick  of  ideas, 
Stephani  flashed  into  my  thoughts.  Was 
I  to  look  for  his  hand  in  this  ? 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

MARABOUKH     PASHA 

MARABOUKH  PASHA  was  a  man 
who  had  had  a  very  varied  life,  having 
pushed  his  way  up  by  means  of  those 
qualities  which  stand  for  so  much  in 
Turkey.  He  was  cunning,  capable,  subtle, 
without  a  shred  of  scruple,  a  fawning 
sycophant  to  those  above  him,  and  a 
brutal  bully  to  his  inferiors. 

He  was  a  Turk  of  the  old  school,  as  it 
is  termed ;  a  strict  Mohammedan,  a  very 
Moslem  of  Moslems,  indeed,  with  a  vigor- 
ous contempt  of  reforms,  and  a  hatred 
deep,  bitter  and  intense  of  Europeans. 

He  had  begun  life  in  the  Karagheuz, 
those  obscene  puppet  shows  which,  in  the 
days  when  lie  was  young,  were  a  byword 
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for  their  astounding  indecencies,  and  had 
gradually  risen,  as  men  can  rise  from  the 
gutter  in  Stamboul,  by  clinging  to  the  skirts 
of  greater  people,  until  he  had  amassed 
wealth,  become  powerful,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Sultan,  and  obtained  the 
command  of  a  province  and  so  became 
Pasha. 

His  administration  of  his  province  had 
been  a  scandal  even  for  Turkey,  where 
notoriously  the  provincial  governors  are 
left  to  their  own  devices  for  extorting 
money  out  of  the  unfortunate  peasants, 
farmers  and  traders.  Knowing  their  term 
of  office  is  uncertain,  and  may  be  very 
brief,  the  Pashas  bleed  the  unfortunate 
people  under  them  unmercifully  to  fill 
their  own  pockets  with  the  least  practicable 
delay.  Maraboukh  had  proved  a  past 
master  in  the  work,  until  the  whole  pro- 
vince being  in  all  but  open  revolt,  he  was 
recalled,  and  a  less  callous  tyrant  put  in 
his  place. 

He  took  his  recall  to  heart,  and  came 
back  to  Stamboul  to  plot  against  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  been  instrumental  in  pulling 
down  many  men — most  of  them  among 
those  who  had  helped  him  in  old  times, 
that  being  his  principle  of  gratitude — but 
he  had  never  succeeded  in  lifting  himself; 
and  on  this  he  brooded.  He  saw  men 
promoted  who  were  his  inferiors,  both  in 
capacity  and  rascality ;  and  this  rankled  until 
his  pique  and  jealousy  drove  him  to  handle 
the  dangerous  and  inflammable  materials 
of  the  plot  to  depose  the  Sultan  and  put 
his  brother,  Rechad  Effendi,  with  whom 
Maraboukh  was  believed  to  have  influence, 
in  his  place. 

How  Haidee  Patras  became  associated 
with  him  I  do  not  know,  but  he  had  appar- 
ently persuaded  her  that  he  could  revenge 
her  wrongs — if  the  tale  she  told  us  were 
true  and  she  had  any — although  it  was 
much  more  probable  that  he  would  make 
use  of  her  so  long  as  she  was  useful,  and 
sacrifice  her  when  she  ceased  to  be  so,  as 
he  did  everyone. 

We  did  not  know  all  these  things  about 
him  at  first.  He  was  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  hide  his  acts  behind  many  veils, 
and   very    different    representations    were 


made  to  Grant.  When  we  found  out  the 
truth,  it  was  too  late ;  and  as  I  was  the 
head  of  our  secret  intelligence  department, 
I  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
mistake. 

I  went  to  the  interview  with  him,  despite 
the  Greek's  intervention,  but  throughout  it 
I  was  a  mere  onlooker,  as  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  French.  My  services  as 
interpreter  were  thus  not  required,  a  fact 
which  w^as  to  turn  out  fortunate. 

The  Pasha  lived  in  a  large,  square,  ugly 
house  in  Stamboul,  and  the  interior  was,  like 
that  of  nearly  all  Mohammedan  houses, 
untidy,  ill-kept,  dirty,  and  slovenly.  The 
afternoon  was  wet,  and  as  we  drove  up 
through  the  splashing  pools  of  the  vilely- 
kept  roadway  the  two  servants  who  were 
stationed,  as  sentinels  are  stationed,  on 
stools,  outside  the  houses  of  ministers, 
made  us  salaams  instead  of  military  salutes, 
and  ushered  us  into  a  large  hall,  sloppy 
with  the  footmarks  of  people,  to  the 
number  of  a  dozen  or  so,  who  were  loung- 
ing and  squatting  there  gossiping. 

We  were  escorted  to  the  foot  of  a  broad 
staircase,  where  a  servant  came  forward 
and  took  our  goloshes.  Upstairs  we  were 
shown  into  a  spacious  ante-room,  a  fine 
apartment  with  large  high  windows,  but 
frowsy  and  dirty  to  a  degree.  The  curtains 
to  the  windows,  like  the  cushions  and 
coverings  of  divans,  were  of  rich  and 
costly  silk,  but  soiled  and  begrimed  with 
dirt,  the  ends  all  ragged,  and  filthy,  and 
scjualid. 

There  we  were  kept  some  minutes  and 
an  attendant  brought  us  coffee,  which  it  is  ill- 
manners  ever  to  refuse;  and  I  was  amused 
to  sec  that  it  was  served  on  a  cheap  common 
brass  tray  which  came  from  much  nearer 
Birmingham  than  Benares.  The  servants 
were  dressed  in  ill-fitting  shabby  frock  coats 
and  bag5j;y  trousers  ;  and  looking  at  them 
one  could  readily  appreciate  the  report 
that  the  Turks  now  buy  up  all  the  second- 
hand clothes  of  the  Continent  and  wear 
them  whether  they  fit  or  not. 

Grant  soon  grew  very  impatient  at  the 
delay  in  reaching  the  Pasha's  presence;  and 
I  could  see  he  shared  my  belief  that  we 
were   being  kept   waiting  intentionally,  in 
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order  that  we  might  be  more  convinced  of 
the  Pasha's  importance. 

We  were  shown  in  at  last,  however,  and 
Maraboukh  came  forward,  and  with  the 
customary  elaborate  salutations  greeted 
Grant  and  made  Httle  of  me. 

"  I  have  been  kept  waiting  a  long  time, 
your  Excellency,'*  said  (}rant,  in  French, 
haughtily,  whereupon  the  Pasha,  a  short, 
thick-set,  unctuous,  wily  man,  spread  him- 
self into  apologies,  and  his  black,  beady, 
cruel  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  visitor,  greedily 
reading  his  looks,  as  he  thought  what  Hne 
he  had  better  adopt.  In  the  meantime  I 
placed  myself  well  in  the  background. 
Grant  accepted  the  apologies,  and  waving 
his  hand  to  two  men,  dressed  in  Oriental 
costume,  who  stood  like  statues  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  said  : 

"Our  interview  is  to  be  private." 

"  They  are  merely  mutes,  monsieur,  deaf 
and  dumb " ;  and  he  touched  his  mouth 
and  ears  to  signify  that  the  tongues  of  both 
had  been  split  and  the  ear  drums  pierced, 
after  the  gentle  fashion  of  the  East.  They 
were  the  Pasha's  personal  guards. 

I  saw  Grant  shudder  at  this  confirmation 
of  what  I  had  once  told  him  was  still  the 
custom  in  the  houses  of  Ottomans  of  im- 
portance. 

"  And  your  attendant  ?  "  said  the  Pasha, 
shooting  an  inquisitive  glance  at  me. 

"  He  is  in  my  confidence,  and  is  with 
us.     He  is  my  interpreter." 

"  That  is  well,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
bow  and  wave  of  the  hand,  dismissing  me 
from  consideration.  "Well,  then,  Made- 
moiselle Patras  has  told  me  that  you  have 
decided  to  throw  in  your  lot  with  us,  mon- 
sieur, to  my  infinite  pleasure,"  said  Mara- 
boukh in  his  quiet  suave  voice,  "and  that 
you  desire  to  have  guarantees  from  us  as  to 
the  future." 

I  noticed  that  throughout  the  interview 
he  dropped  all  the  circuitous,  flowery 
methods  of  speech,  which  no  doubt  he 
would  have  used  in  speaking  Turkish.  He 
felt  instinctively  that  plain  straightforward 
language  would  appeal  more  directly  to  an 
American. 

"I  have  made  one  condition,  your  Ex- 
cellency.     There    must    be    no   violence, 


and  also  no  bloodshed.  The  life  of  His 
Majesty  must  be  inviolate." 

"Violence,  bloodshed !"  exclaimed  Mara- 
boukh, with  a  gentle  laugh  as  of  astonish- 
ment. "Of  what  use  would  either  be? 
What  violence  need  there  be?  Fifty,  or 
perhaps  twenty,  years  ago  such  a  condition 
might  have  been  necessary,  but  to-day  is 
to-day — and  I  hope  we  Ottomans  have 
learnt  enough  from  the  West  to  change 
our  Government  without  it." 

"  Some  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  an 
accident  to  Abdul  Azid,  which  the  world 
outside  read  as  murder,  your  Excellency,'' 
said  Grant  bluntly. 

"Misread,  monsieur — misread  entirely." 

"Well,  there  must  be  no  'accidents' 
now ; "  and  again  the  Pasha  spread  out  his 
hands  and  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders 
in  deprecation. 

"There  shall  be  no  accidents  either. 
Monsieur  Grant ;  I  swear  it  to  you  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  at  the 
first  sign  of  violence  I  shall  withdraw,  and 
throw  what  influence  I  have  on  the  other 
side." 

"  I  should  be  with  you,  monsieur,  on 
my  honour,"  declared  the  old  Turk,  impres- 
sively, as  if  he  was  painfully  shocked  at  the 
bare  idea. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  then,  exactly  what 
your  plans  are?" 

"  You  give  me  your  assurance  that  you 
join  us,  and  that  every  word  uttered  now 
is  in  absolute  confidence  ?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  on  both  points, 
subject  to  the  condition  I  have  named." 

"Certainly,  subject  to  that  condition. 
Well,  I  need  not  tell  you  now  the 
grievances  of  our  people — they  are,  alas, 
common  knowledge.  The  country  stands 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  of  public  bankruptcy, 
indeed.  The  army  is  not  paid,  the  oflficials 
from  top  to  bottom  are  not  paid,  the  navy 
is  rotting  from  mismanagement,  the  people 
are  ground  to  the  earth  by  taxation. 
Turkey  to-day,  alas !  is  bleeding  to  death 
internally,  and  has  not  a  friend  left  in 
Europe.  And  what  is  the  cause,  except 
misrule  ?  The  reforms  which  twenty  years 
ago  were  putting  new  blood  into  our  veins 
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have  been  slopped.  By  wliom,  and  why? 
Our  land  is  one  of  magnificent  natural 
resources ;  and  these  by  peace  and  good 
government  could  be  developed,  until  we 
should  be  ten  times  as  strong  as  in  the 
strongest  years  of  the  Empire.  Who  leaves 
them  neglected,  nay,  who  prevents  their 
development,  and  why  ?  There  is  but  one 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  cause  of 
all,  and  the  curse  of  all,  is  the  present 
Sultan  and  his  madness." 

"  His  madness  ! "  echoed  Grant  in  a  tone 
of  surprise. 

"  It  is  his  madness  that  spells  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  subjects.  The  secrets  of 
Yildiz  Kiosk  are  well  kept ;  but  not  so  well 
as  to  prevent  those,  who  have  means  of 
gaining  information,  knowing  of  his  fits  of 
madness.  His  mind,  like  that  of  his  ill- 
fated  brother,  Murad,  has  given  way  under 
the  strain  of  the  wild  fear  of  assassination 
that  ever  possesses  him.  All  we  propose, 
therefore,  is  that,  like  his  brother,  he  shall 
be  set  aside,  confined,  treated  gently,  as 
you  know  we  Easterners  always  treat  the 
infirm  of  mind,  and  that  his  place  shall  be 
taken  by  Rechad  Effendi,  a  man  just, 
upright,  broad-minded,  and  liberal.  And 
that  will  be  done." 

"  Your  Excellency  pledges  yourself  for 
his  personal  safety?" 

"Absolutely.  We  do  not  war  with  the 
insane;  but  we  cannot  be  misruled  by 
them  to  ruin  and  national  bankruptcy — 
and  that  is  Turkey's  one  alternative." 

"  I  can  join  such  a  scheme  freely,"  said 
Grant,  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  relief. 

As  he  spoke  my  eyes  were  on  the  Pasha, 
and  his  face  lighted  with  satisfaction  and 
triumph.  But  he  lowered  his  eyes  directly, 
and  began  to  finger  some  papers  on  his 
desk. 

"  Nothing  can  prevent  our  success,  mon- 
sieur," he  said,  a  moment  later.  "  Most  of 
the  influential  men  in  the  country  are  on 
our  side,  and  we  have  but  to  pay  the  army 
their  arrears  for  every  officer  and  soldier 
to  be  with  us  too." 

"  Are  you  in  want  of  the  money  for 
that  ?  " 

At  the  (juestion,  I  saw  the  Pasha  start 
quickly,  as  though  with  surprise,  at  some 


fresh  turn  of  thought  it  suggested.  He 
paused,  while  his  fingers  still  played 
absently  with  the  papers  before  him. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  would  have  found 
it  ?  "  he  asked  then,  slowly.  "  I  had  not 
thought  of  you  in  such  a  connection  ;  and 
it  is  now  too  late." 

"Too  late?"  echoed  Grant,  struck,  as 
I  was,  by  the  words,  and  much  more  by 
the  curious  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
If  ever  the  voice  of  a  man  had  in  it  a 
note  of  intense  and  overpowering  r^ret, 
Maraboukh's  had  then.  Yet  what  cause 
could  he  have  for  such  a  feeling?  I  dis- 
trusted him  so  entirely  that  his  every  word 
and  look  and  gesture  were  objects  of 
suspicion  to  me. 

"  I  mean,  merely,  that  our  arrangements 
are  made,  monsieur,  and  I  fear  cannot  now 
be  altered."  His  manner  was  all  that  of 
a  man  dismayed  by  some  sudden  discovery, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  looked 
at  Grant,  presented  a  baffling  puzzle.  "  I 
had  no  conception  you  would  join  us  so 
wholeheartedly.  Plowever,  there  it  is,"  he 
added,  throwing  off  the  feeling  with  an 
evident  effort,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  Had  I  known,  the  advantage  should  have 
been  yours.  The  money  will  be  a  mere 
temporary  loan,  of  course !  but  to  those 
who  find  it  great  concessions  will  be  made, 
and  I  would  gladly  have  seen  them  in  your 
hands."  Whatever  his  real  thoughts  were 
in  the  matter,  he  had  himself  under  con- 
trol now,  and  he  spoke  in  his  usual  tone. 
"  Rechad  Effendi  himself  would,  of  course, 
have  confirmed  them." 

"  But  I  thought  Rechad  Effendi  Was  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tcheragan  Palace  ?  " 
asked  Grant. 

"  Our  friends  are  everywhere,  monsieur," 
answered  Maraboukh,  with  a  smile,  and  a 
wide-spreading  lifting  of  the  hands.  "  And 
we  are  in  close  touch  with  His  Highness ; 
his  very  attendants  are  our  men,  as  indeed 
are  more  than  half  of  the  officials  of  Yildiz 
Kiosk  itself ; "  and  he  enlarged  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  these  ramifications  of 
the  plot,  and  the  certain  success  awaiting 
him. 

To  me  he  seemed  overplaying  his  part, 
and  I  half  guessed  that  he  was  conscious  of 
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having  made  a  slip  and  was  anxious  now 
to  cover  it  and  redeem  the  position. 

"  In  any  case,  monsieur,  you  will  be  a 
great  gainer  by  the  change,"  he  concluded. 
**  As  I  have  said,  your  present  concessions 
will  be  confirmed,  and  in  place  of  the 
present  vacillating,  suspicious,  treacherous 
Government,  you  will  be  dealing  with  one 
that  is  stable,  sympathetic,  and  reliable. 
Should  a  way  open  for  you  to  help  the 
Government  further,  of  course  correspond- 
ing returns  will  be  made  to  you." 

"I  am  taking  plenty  of  risks  as  it  is, 
your  Excellency,"  answered  Grant,  "and 
presume  that  some  guarantee  of  all  this  will 
be  given  me  in  advance." 

"  That  will  be  easy,  monsieur.  Indeed 
it  is  arranged  already.  Your  position  and 
attitude  have  been  considered,  of  course ; 
and  in  preparation  for  this  interview  I  have 
provided  myself  with  a  document  from 
Rechad  Effendi,  signed  by  His  Highness's 
own  hand."  He  turned  over  his  papers, 
selected  one,  and  held  it  up  for  Grant  to 
see. 

"It  is  in  Turkish,  I  suppose,"  said 
Grant,  bending  forward  as  if  to  read  it. 

"  In  Turkish,  of  course,"  was  the  reply 
with  a  smile.  "  I  have  to  get  a  copy  made 
of  it."  Then  Grant  did  a  shrewd  thing. 
He  took  hold  of  one  end  of  the  paper, 
and  leaning  forward  to  look  at  it,  pushed 
his  chair  from  under  him  as  though  it  had 
slipped  away,  and  clutching  at  the  table 
to  save  himself,  dragged  the  document 
out  of  the  Pasha's  hand. 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  my 
awkwardness,  your  Excellency,"  he  cried, 
with  well-assumed  confusion,  as  he  picked 
up  his  chair  and  sat  down.  He  had  the 
paper  now,  and  made  a  pretence  of  examin- 
ing it.  "  I  do  not  read  Turkish,  but  I  will 
have  this  examined,"  and  to  my  great 
pleasure  and  the  old  Ottoman's  obvious 
dismay,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  Your  interpreter  here  could  examine  it 
now,"  said  Maraboukh. 

"  Not  to  my  satisfaction,"  answered 
Grant,  quietly  and  firmly.  "  Your  Excel- 
lency need  have  no  fear ;  I  shall  keep  it 
safe,  and  will  see  that  you  have  a  copy. 
It  means  everything — to  me,  of  course." 


"I  am  in  your  hands,  monsieur,"  said 
the  Pasha,  with  a  smile,  which  did  not, 
however,  hide  his  chagrin. 

"There  is  only  one  other  question  I 
would  put  to  your  Excellency.  If  I  should 
desire  an  interview,  you  could  arrange 
it?" 

"  It  would  be  difficult.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  spies,  as  perhaps  you  know. 
Have  you  never  seen  His  Highness  ? " 
The  question  was  asked  casually,  but  the 
sharp  old  eyes  were  very  much  in  earnest 

"  Never,  but  it  might  be  necessary." 

"Well,  I  would  do  my  best  to  secure 
you  an  interview;  I  think  I  can,"  and  there 
was  a  clear  note  of  relief  in  the  reply. 
"  His  Highness  knows  of  you  and  of  your 
work." 

"  Then  that's  all,"  said  Grant,  as  he  rose. 
We  bowed  ourselves  out,  and  each  took  a 
keen  look  at  the  two  silent,  motionless 
figures  by  the  door,  although  I  was  careful 
to  keep  my  face  turned  from  them  and 
from  the  Pasha,  as  much  as  possible. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all,  Mervyn  ?  " 
asked  Grant,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
carriage;  and  it  was  easy  to  tell  from  his 
manner  that  he  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
had  been  favourably  impressed.  "  You 
see  your  fears  about  violence  were  all 
moonshine." 

"  I  shall  say  more  when  I  have  had  a 
look  at  that  document  which  you  annexed," 
said  I. 

"  If  they  mean  to  go  straight,  it  will  be 
just  the  making  of  things,"  he  declared, 
and  for  the  moment  I  did  not  see  how  to 
contradict  him.     So  I  held  my  tongue: 

When  we  reached  the  White  House  I 
proposed  that  we  should  at  once  examine 
the  document  which  the  Pasha  had  handed 
him,  but  he  declared  that  Mademoiselle 
Patras  would  be  very  anxious  as  to  the 
result  of  the  interview,  and  that  he  would 
come  to  me  the  moment  he  had  seen  her. 

"  She  will  know  in  an  instant  whether  it 
is  all  right,"  he  said,  and  he  did  not  ask 
me  even  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 
Knowing  his  feelings  for  her  I  ought  not 
to  have  been  surprised,  perhaps;  but  it  was 
the  first  time  since  we  had  been  associated 
together  that   he   had    preferred   anyone's 
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judgment  to  mine  on  such  a  matter,  and  I 
admit  that  I  was  chagrined. 

It  seems  a  strange  thing  to  blame  that 
unreasonable  anger  of  mine  for  what 
happened :  I  say  unreasonable,  because 
a  man  under  the  spell  of  a  woman  will 
do  anything :  but  I  have  often  blamed 
myself  bitterly  for  not  having  pressed  my 
point  and  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
refuse  me  a  sight  of  the  document  there 
and  then.  So  much  would  have  been 
different. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  however,  I  turned 
away,  feeling  huffed  and  hurt;  and  I 
changed  my  clothes  and  went  out  and 
spent  the  evening  with  an  old  friend.  I 
did  not  return  to  the  White  House  until 
late  at  night,  to  find  myself  face  to  face 
with  a  startling  development  in  the  grim 
drama  which  was  now  threatening  to  over- 
whelm us  all. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

"CYRUS    HAS    BEEN    POISONED" 

AS  I  was  turning  in  to  the  great  gates  I 
met  Lord  Angus  Markwell  rushing 
out  in  a  condition  of  breathless  excite- 
ment. 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Ormesby  ?  "  he  cried, 
as  he  all  but  ran  me  down.  "  Where  the 
deuce  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  About  my  own  business,"  I  answered, 
curtly,  anything  but  pleased  by  his  in- 
quisitiveness. 

"  IVe  been  looking  for  you  in  every 
bally  place  in  Pera  I  could  think  of." 

*'  That's  very  interesting." 

"  There's  the  devil  to  pay  here." 

"  Then  pay  him.  Good-night,"  I  said, 
in  a  surly  tone,  and  moved  on. 

"  Wait  a  second.  Grant's  been  taken  ill, 
and  Miss  Grant  sent  round  for  me  to  try 
and  hunt  you  up.  I'm  positively  done 
up. 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  him  out,  but 
dashed  on  up  to  the  house. 

"  What  has  happened,  Stuart  ?  "  I  asked 
my  own  servant,  who  always  waited  for  me 
in  the  hall  when  I  was  out. 

"  Mr.  Grant  was  taken  suddenly  ill  this 
evening,   sir,   and   Miss   Grant    has    been 


asking  most  anxiously  for  you.  I  have 
been  out  looking  for  you,  but " 

"  Tell  her  I  have  come  in,"  I  interrupted ; 
"  and  ask  where  I  can  see  her.  Bring  me 
word  to  my  room." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  a  moment,  if  you 
please,  sir,"  said  Stuart,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Something  has  happened  in  your  private 
room,  and  thinking  you  might  wish  to  see 
it  for  yourself,  I  locked  the  door.  Here  is 
the  key."  I  took  it  and  hurried  to  the 
room,  and  the  instant  I  entered  I  saw  some- 
thing that  caused  me  intense  surprise. 

A  number  of  papers  which  I  had  left  on 
my  table  in  their  usual  order  had  been  dis- 
arranged, and  in  the  middle  of  them  lay  a 
small  heap  of  ashes  as  if  some  of  the  papers 
had  been  burnt,  and  close  to  the  heap  was 
a  half-smoked  cigar. 

I  was  staring  at  all  this  in  bewilderment 
when  Stuart  came  to  say  that  Enid  was 
waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Get  your  mind  quite  clear  about  this, 
Stuart,"  I  said,  waving  my  hand  towards 
the  mess  on  the  table;  "and  tell  me 
presently  exactly  what  has  occurred."  I 
locked  the  door  behind  us,  and  went  off  to 
Enid. 

"Oh,  where  have  you  been,  and  why 
were  you  away  at  such  a  time  ?  "  she  cried, 
in  a  tone  of  distraction.  She  was  ashen 
pale,  and  wringing  her  hands.  "Thank 
God  you  have  come.  Cyrus  has  been 
poisoned  by  that  Greek  woman." 

"  You  must  be  calmer  than  this,  and  not 
make  such  wild,  random  assertions,"  I  said 
firmly. 

"  Calm !  Would  you  have  me  calm 
when  my  brother  has  been  murdered?" 
She  was  almost  hysterical  and  spoke  in 
high-pitched,  excited  tones. 

"  Please  tell  me  all  there  is  to  tell,  Miss 
Grant,  so  that  I  can  judge  what  to  do.  You 
are  only  making  bad  worse  by  this."  I 
spoke  very  sharply. 

The  collapse  came  then,  and  she  broke 
down,  and  falling  into  a  chair  commenced 
to  gasp  and  sob  vehemently  and  wildly. 
I  called  Stuart,  sent  for  restoratives,  and 
then,  after  some  minutes,  she  recovered ; 
the  shedding  of  tears  seemed  to  have  given 
her  relief,  and  she  soon  grew  calmer. 
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Then  she  told  me  with  many  breaks  and 
interruptions  what  had  occurred  so  far  as 
she  knew.  Grant,  it  appears,  had  been 
with  Haid^e  for  some  time  after  our  return 
from  Maraboukh  Pasha,  and  had  then 
asked  for  me,  to  learn,  of  course,  that  I 
was  absent.  He  and  Mrs.  Wellings  and 
Haid^e  Patras  had  dined  together,  Grant 
being  apparently  in  very  high  spirits.  Enid 
had  dined  by  herself  in  her  own  rooms,  as 
after  the  scene  on  the  launch  she  and  the 
Greek  had  not  met.  After  dinner,  Grant 
had  gone  to  my  room  for  some  purpose 
Enid  did  not  know,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards a  servant  had  came  rushing  to  her  to 
say  he  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit. 

She  had  gone  to  him  at  once  and  had 
taken  command;  acting  very  promptly,  but 
in  one  thing  with  amazing  indiscretion. 
She  had  Grant  carried  to  bed,  sent  for  a 
doctor,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  despatched 
Stuart  for  me  with  orders  to  get  Lord 
Angus  Markwell  to  join  in  the  hunt.  Then, 
having  done  so  far  very  well,  she  had  lost 
her  head  and  launched  into  a  violent  denun- 
ciation of  the  Greek,  and  given  the  ser- 
vants peremptory  instructions  not  to  allow 
Mademoiselle  Patras  near  her  brother's 
room,  asserting  her  belief  that  Grant  had 
been  poisoned,  and  that  the  Greek  was 
responsible.  After  that  she  had  waited  in 
feverish  impatience  for  my  return. 

It  was  a  nice  cauldron  of  troubles,  and 
womanlike  she  finished  with  the  extremely 
unfair  reproach  that  it  would  probably  not 
have  happened  had  I  been  at  home. 

"What  does  Dr.  Arbuthnot  think?"  I 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  He  won't  say  it's 
poison;  but  I  know  it  is.  He's  with 
Cyrus  now." 

"  Then  I'll  go  up  and  see  him,"  and  we 
went  up  together. 

Grant  certainly  looked  so  ill  that  I 
thought  he  was  dying.  His  face  was  grey, 
the  lips  were  livid,  the  closed  eyelids  were 
almost  purple,  as  were  the  sockets ;  he  was 
bathed  in  most  profuse  perspiration,  and  his 
breathing  was  short,  fearfully  laboured  and 
stertorous,  while  now  and  again  his  limbs 
twitched  under  the  bedclothes,  and  his 
huge  frame  shuddered  spasmodically. 


Mrs.  Wellings  and  a  nurse  were  assisting 
the  doctor,  who  did  not  take  our  intrusion 
at  all  kindly. 

"  Miss  Grant,  if  you  remain  here  I  shall 
have  two  patients  instead  of  one,"  he  said 
sharply;  "and  you,  Mr.  Ormesby,  can  do 
no  good  here.  I  don't  like  the  room 
crowded." 

"One  word,  doctor,"  I  returned,  as  I 
drew  him  aside.     "  Will  he  recover  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  now.  I  think  so.  He  is  a 
very  powerful  man,  fortunately." 

"What  is  the  cause?" 

"  Apoplexy,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  he  answered, 
loudly  enough  for  the  rest  to  hear,  but 
giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  significant 
look,  and  whispering,  "  I'll  see  you  when  I 
come  down.  Take  Miss  Grant  away, 
please."  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
bedside. 

Enid  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  staring  fixedly  at  her  brother  with  a 
strained  look  of  pain  and  distress ;  through 
her  eyes,  her  very  soul  was  speaking  of  her 
love  and  fear  for  the  sick  man  with  an 
intense  and  consuming  passion  of  sorrow. 
I  touched  her  arm. 

"  Dr.  Arbuthnot  would  rather  we  did  not 
stay  here,"  I  said. 

"  For  Cyrus'  sake  or  mine  ?  "  she  asked, 
her  eyes  hungry  with  desire  to  stay. 

"  For  your  brother's  sake,  Miss  Grant," 
said  the  doctor,  who  had  caugtit  the 
whisper. 

"Then  I  will  go.  Oh,  if  he  should 
die  ! "  It  was  a  whisper  to  herself,  and 
she  sighed  heavily  and  trembled. 

"  He  will  not  die,"  said  the  doctor  again, 
quietly. 

"  Thank  you,  doctor,"  she  answered. 
"I  can  go  now."  She  went  to  the  bed 
head  and  kissed  her  brother,  and  then 
came  away  with  me.  As  soon  as  we  were 
outside  the  door  she  stopped,  and  leaned 
for  support  against  the  wall,  her  white  face 
the  very  presentment  of  anguish. 

"Wait  one  moment,"  she  said;  and  I 
stayed  in  silence,  marvelling.  How  I  had 
misread  her  1  I  had  never  conceived  that 
this  depth  of  feeling  lay  beneath  the  even 
surface  of  her  usual  bearing.  It  was  a 
revelation,  and  helped  me  to  understand 
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her  passionate  treatment  of  Mademoiselle 
Patras.  "  How  weak  you  will  think  me," 
she  said,  presently,  with  a  faint  wan  smile ; 
and  then  we  went  on  down  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

I  was  anxious  to  hear  what  Stuart  had  to 
tell  me  and  to  go  to  my  room,  but  I  did 
not  see  how  to  leave  Enid.  She  sat  with 
clasped  hands,  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
dejection,  her  head  bent,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor,  listening,  as  I  guessed,  for  the 
footsteps  of  the  doctor  with  news  from  the 
sickroom.  I  watched  her  very  anxiously, 
wishing  I  could  do  or  say  something  to 
ease  the  strain,  and  yet  unable  to  do  any- 
thing ;  and,  presently,  she  raised  her  head 
quickly,  listened,  and  then  sprang  up  and 
looked  eagerly  toward  the  door. 

"The  doctor,  at  last,"  she  cried,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  the  door  was  opened. 

But  it  was  not  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  To  my 
consternation,  Mademoiselle  Patras  entered, 
looking  not  a  whit  less  distracted  and 
anguish-riven  than  Enid  herself.  On  seeing 
the  Greek,  Enid  started,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath,  while  a  flush  of  pink  rushed  into 
her  pale  cheeks.  The  Greek  on  her  side 
was  equally  moved,  and  the  two  stood  for 
a  space  facing  each  other  in  silence.  Then 
Haidee  closed  the  door  and  turned  to 
me. 

"What  is  this  terrible  news  I  have  just 
heard,  Mr.  Ormesby?  Is  Mr.  Grant  ill? 
Where  is  he  ?     I  wish  to  go  to  him." 

"  That  you  cannot  do ;  you  shall  not," 
s  lid  Enid,  instantly. 

"  Mr.  Ormesby,  I  implore  you  to  tell  me 
the  truth." 

Enid  laughed,  a  little,  scornful,  scoffing 
laugh. 

"You  act  well,  mademoiselle,  but  we 
were  not  all  blind  here.  I  can  understand 
your  anxiety.  You  have  done  your  work, 
and  now  are  anxious  to  know  that  it  was 
well  done;  and,  but  for  the  blessing  of 
God,  you  would  have  succeeded." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  Greek, 
turning  then  to  her,  and  speaking  in  a  low 
tone  of  pain. 

"  Mr.  Grant  has  been  taken  ill  suddenly," 
I  began,  when  Enid  interrupted  me  almost 
fiercely. 


"  My  brother  has  been  poisoned,  Made- 
moiselle Patras,  poisoned  by  you,  and  he 
is  now  battling  for  life." 

"  Poisoned  I "  It  was  no  more  than  a 
whisper,  and  for  a  moment  she  reeled  and 
had  to  clutch  the  back  of  a  chair  to  save 
herself  from  falling.  I  made  a  step  forward 
to  help  her;  but  with  a  great  effort  she 
rallied  her  strength.  "Holy  Mother  of 
God,  it  cannot  be  true ! " 

"Cyrus  is  not  here  to  see  you  act, 
mademoiselle,"  said  Enid,  in  the  same 
hard  scornful  tone.  "  Is  not  this  a  little — 
superfluous,  this  emotion?"  But  Haidee 
appeared  too  overcome  by  the  news  to 
heed  Enid's  scorn. 

"  It  cannot  be  true ;  surely  it  cannot," 
she  murmured  in  her  own  tongue.  "  What 
can  it  mean?  My  God,  can  it  have  come 
to  this?" 

"Mr.  Ormesby  understands  your  lan- 
guage. You  should  be  careful,"  said  Enid 
in  the  same  tone. 

"  Can  I  not  see  him  ?  "  asked  Haidee  in 
English. 

"No.  You  shall  not  go  to  gloat  over 
your  work.  I  have  given  the  servants 
orders  that  you  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
see  him." 

"Oh  God,  how  cruel  you  are!"  came 
like  a  cry  from  the  Greek's  heart. 

I  confess  I  was  deeply  moved ;  and  to 
me  her  anguish  had  all  the  look  and  ring  of 
genuine  feeling.     But  Enid  was  untouched. 

"You  had  better  return  to  your  rooms, 
mademoiselle,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  Unless 
you  would  prefer  to  leave  the  house  while 
the  way  is  still  open." 

"  I  must  see  him,  I  must,"  cried  Haidee. 
"  I  know  he  would  have  me  go  to  him,  if 
he  knew." 

"  If  he  knew,  mademoiselle ! "  retorted 
Enid,  catching  her  last  words  and  repeating 
them  with  pungent  significance.  "If  he 
knew,  you  would  never  have  the  chance  to 
do  this." 

Anger  began  now  to  come  to  the  Greek's 
aid  as  the  first  sharp  sting  of  the  blow 
abated.  She  met  Enid's  scornful  look 
firmly,  and  taking  a  step  or  two  nearer  to 
her  answered  in  a  tone  of  concentrated 
feeling. 


"/  stippluali  you  htre  on  my  knees  bffon  y<ia—do  not  d. 
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"  Do  you  dare  to  charge  this  terrible 
thing  to  me  ? — to  me,  who  love  your 
brother  with  a  passion  that  would  make 
death  for  his  sake  welcome  ? " 

"  He  is  not  here  to  listen  to  you  and  be 
cheated,  and  I  understand  you  loo  well." 

"  And  you  are  his  sister?  His  flesh  and 
kin ;  born  of  the  same  mother  ;  nurtured 
at  the  same  breast ;  and  yet  are — this  !  " 
Her  indignation  was  almost  magnificent  as 
she  drew  herself  to  her  full  height  and 
flashed  her  eyes,  all  ablaze  with  anger,  upon 
her  accuser.  But  as  if  perceiving  suddenly 
the  futility  of  any  anger,  she  changed  in 
a  moment  to  a  tone  of  suppliant  entreaty. 
"  Ah,  do  not  heed  my  anger.  I  call  back 
the  words.  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  them,  but 
you  goaded  me.  I  would  not  anger  you. 
You  are  his  sister,  and  you  must  havea  heart. 
See,  I  am  overwhelmed  by  this  fearful 
thing.  Holy  Mother  of  God,  what  can  I 
say  to  touch  your  heart,  and  make  you  feel 
something  of.  the  tempest  of  grief  in  my 
own  ?  I  love  him  so  !  I  love  him  so  !  I 
must  go  to  him." 

The  scene  was  getting  past  bearing, 

"He  is  quite  unconscious,  mademoiselle," 

I   said ;  "  and  your  going "  but   Enid 

broke  in  upon  me  again. 

"  Is  impossible.  She  shall  not  see  him," 
she  declared,  veheniuntly,  stamping  her 
foot ;  and  then  to  the  Greek  :  "  It  was  a 
pity  to  interrui^t  you.  You  would  appeal 
to  my  heart,  you  say.  I  will  answer  the 
appeal.  I  love  my  brother  with  a  love 
you  do  not  understand,  perhaps ;  and  the 
very  depth  and  strength  of  that  love  it  is 
that  fills  me  with  passion  against  his — 
murderess." 

"  Ah  1 "  Anger,  indignation,  protest, 
pain — all  were  in  that  one  exclamation, 
and  Haidee  winced  and  shrank  as  from  a 
blow,  until  with  a  strength  of  will  that  sur- 
prised me,  she  crushed  back  all  feelings  in 
the  one  consuming  desire  to  g;iin  her  end. 
Knowing  the  fiery  tern perartient  of  the  Greek, 
her  jxissionate  resentment  of  insult,  and  the 
imjxitience  of  restraint  and  ct>ntrv>l  which 
was  the  dominant  note  of  her  character; 
and  believing  as  I  did  that  she  hateti  Knid 
and  harboured  a  love  of  re\*engo  for  the 
former    insult,     her    conduct    scimikxI    a 


supreme  effort  of  self-restraint.  If  acting, 
then  surely  magnificent  in  its  consummate 
realism. 

"  If  you  believe  your  own  cruel  words — 
oh,  so  deadly  cruel — how  can  I  hope  to 
prevail  with  you  ? "  she  said,  her  voice 
vibrating  with  intense  feeling.  "  But  I 
would  forget  your  cruelty ;  my  ears  would 
be  deaf  to  your  charge ;  I  would  have  you 
think  what  you  would  suffer  were  you  in 
my  place,  if  the  man  you  loved,  if  love  you 
do,  lay  dying  and  you  were  kept  from  his 
side.  You  are  a  woman,  and  you  know 
how  a  woman's  heart  yearns  to  succour  the 
man  she  loves  in  the  hour  of  darkness, 
suffering,  and  pain.  It  may  be  but  little 
we  can  do,  but  how  gladly  is  not  that  little 
done ;  what  comfort  it  gives  us  to  do  it ; 
what  heart-rest  there  is  in  the  mere  acts  of 
ministering  !  I  urge  you,  therefore ;  I  beg 
of  you,  nay,  I  supplicate  you  here  on  my 
knees  before  you — do  not  deny  me,"  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  she  tried  to 
take  Enid's  hand,  and  when  that  was 
hastily  withdrawn,  to  clutch  her  dress. 

If  this  was  not  genuine  feeling  and  grief, 
surely  it  was  a  marvellous  presentment  of 
sincerity ;  and  the  motive  must  be  power- 
ful and  absorbing  indeed  which  could 
drive  a  woman  of  such  self-strength, 
courage  and  pride,  to  abase  herself  in  this 
way.  But  Enid  remained,  outwardly  at 
least,  unmoved.  She  drew  back  from  the 
kneeling  urgent  woman,  arid  in  a  voice  as 
firm  as  before,  said  : 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  kneel  to  me. 
Mademoiselle  Patras.  If  this  sorrowing 
of  yours  is  genuine,  it  will  give  you  the 
measure  of  my  own  suffering.  And  so 
long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  you  shall  never 
see  my  brother.  You  have  done  harm 
enough." 

"  God  knows  it — God  knows  it,  I  fear 
I  may ! "  And  she  rose  from  her  knees 
and  stood,  one  hand  on  a  chair,  looking 
at  Enid,  like  one  half  distracted,  as  she 
sought  to  think  how  she  could  pre\-aiL 
"  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  you  think,  but 
liow  can  I  make  vou  believe  this.  You 
look  so  hard  and  unyielding,  as  though 
I  were  an  outcast  I  have  abased  myself 
to  you  as  I  never  dreamed  to  do  to  any 
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one  of  God's  creatures  on  this  earth — and 
you  are  like  a  stone.  I  do  not  appeal 
to  your  pity;  of  that  you  have  none,  or 
you  would  understand  me.  I  cannot 
touch  your  heart;  for  that  you  have 
hardened  against  me  with  hatred  and  des- 
pising. But  you  may  not  be  deaf  to 
justice :  you  cannot  be,  for  you  are  of  the 
the  West,  where  justice  is  the  air  you 
breathe,  and  the  highest  attribute  of  the 
God  you  worship — the  God  we  both 
worship  in  common,  for  I  am  no  heathen, 
but  a  Christian  like  yourself;  even  as  I 
am  a  woman  like  yourself;  while  we  have 
that  in  common  w^hich  should  make  us 
close  friends  and  not  enemies — our  love 
for  V^'^  man  who  has  been  thus  dealt  by 
and  lies  battling  for  his  life,  as  you  say. 
Do  at  least  justice  to  me  then ;  let  me 
help  to  unravel  this  mystery,  if  mystery 
there  be;  join  hands  with  me,  and  I 
swear  by  all  I  hold  sacred  that  I  will  help 
loyally,  earnestly,  and  if  need  be,  with 
my  life  itself." 

"  Thank  you,  I  do  not  seek  and  do  not 
need  your  help,  mademoiselle,"  said  Enid, 
in  the  same  calm,  clear-cut,  measured  tones. 
The  Greek  half  raised  her  hands  as  if  in 
protest  or  entreaty,  but  let  them  fall  again 
instantly,  sighed  and  shook  her  head  slowly 
with  a  gesture  of  utter  despair.  Some 
moments  passed  in  a  silence,  which  I  found 
infinitely  trying.     Then  Enid  broke  it. 

"  This  scene  has  lasted  too  long  already, 
mademoiselle.     May  I  ask  you  to  retire  ?  " 

"I  have  urged  every  plea  that  I  could 
think  of  to  try  and  make  you  understand 
my  feeling  and  suflering,  and  you  answer 
by  sending  me  from  your  room.  Do  you 
think  what  it  may  cost  you  to  do  this?  If 
the  man  I  love  and  who  loves  me  recovers, 
will  he  thank  you,  do  you  think,  for  having 
accused  me  of  being  his  would-be  mur- 
deress ?"  Her  voice  was  stronger  now,  and 
her  manner  hardening. 

"  Vou  have  already  used  your  influence 
to  turn  my  brother  against  me,  and  would 
no  doubt  use  it  again.     Do  so." 

"  It  is  you  who  make  me  your  enemy." 

"  I  would  rather  have  your  enmity  than 
your  friendship." 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  The  question 
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was  asked  fiercely,  and  almost  threaten- 
ingly. 

"I  do  not  fear  you  in  the  least,"  said 
Enid,  proudly. 

"  Yet  you  may  have  bitter  cause  to  regret 
your  acts  and  words  of  to-day." 

"  Your  empty  threats  have  no  more 
weight  with  me  than  your  false  entreaties. 
There  is  no  more  truth  in  one  than  the 
other.  Mr.  Ormesby,  I  wish  you  would 
see  Mademoiselle  Patras  to  her  rooms. 
These  theatrical  displays  tire  me."  And 
with  an  ostentatious  shrug  of  contempt, 
Enid  turned  away,  and  threw  herself  on 
a  chair  with  her  back  to  the  Greek. 

Haidee  winced,  and  trembled  \\nth  rage 
at  this  last  act  of  contemptuous  insult,  and 
I  looked  for  a  violent  outbreak ;  but  it  did 
not  come,  on  fire  though  she  was.  She 
paused,  still  trembling  with  her  passion, 
and  then  said : 

"  As  you  please,  but  remember  it  is  your 
own  act  and  choice  that  makes  us  enemies, 
and  we  Greeks  do  not  forget."  The  tone 
was  one  of  concentrated,  vengeful  passion, 
in  full  accord  with  the  look  of  hate  she 
directed  at  Enid.  Then  after  another 
pause  she  turned  to  me  :  "  Mr.  Ormesby, 
you  are  Mr.  Grant's  secretary,  and  I  am 
his  affianced  wife.  I  demand,  in  his  name, 
that  you  show  me  to  him.  I  will  see  him. 
I  have  every  right." 

"  Mr.  Ormesby,"  said  Enid,  instantly, 
"you  know  the  instructions  I  have  given 
to  the  servants.  No  one  is  to  see  Cyrus, 
and  certainly  not  Mademoiselle  Patras." 

"  I  have  the  right,  and  will  see  him, 
Mr.  Ormesby." 

"I  am  not  a  court  of  appeal  from  Miss 
Grant,  mademoiselle,"  I  answered.  "  I 
have  neither  the  right  to  take  you  to  my 
friend,  nor  to  keep  you  from  him ;  but  if 
I  had,  I  should  not  let  you  see  him  at 
present." 

"  I  expected  some  such  answer,  for  I 
know  you  are  no  friend  of  mine,"  replied 

the  Greek,  haughtily;  "but,  remember,  that 
I  made  the  request,  and  you  refused  it" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it."  I  had  felt 
genuinely  sorry  for  her,  but  this  overbearing 
tone  of  hers  was  more  than  I  could  stand 
complacently. 
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"  I  shall  see  him,  sir,  nevertheless,"  she 
said,  angrily ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  proved. 
For  at  that  moment,  just  as  I  had  opened 
the  door  for  her  to  leave.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
came  downstairs  to  us. 

"  How  is  Cyrus,  doctor  ?  "  asked  Enid, 
excitedly.     "  Can  I  go  to  him  ?  " 

"  I'm  glad  to  tell  you,  much  better.  The 
crisis  is  over,  I  believe,  and  he  will 
recover." 

"  Is  he  conscious  ?  Has  he  asked  for 
me  ?  "  she  cried,  eagerly. 

"  He  is  quite  conscious,  but  I  regret  he 
has  not  asked  for  you.  He  wishes  to  see 
Mademoiselle  Patras." 

The  blaze  of  triumph  in  the  Greek's  eyes 
was  a  sight  to  see. 

"  I  am  Mademoiselle  Patras,"  she  said. 
"  Will  you  take  me  to  him,  Sir  ?  " 

The  doctor  glanced  in  turn  at  her  and  at 
Enid,  and  then  looked  questioningly  to  me 
for  some  explanation. 

"  Mademoiselle  Patras  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Grant,"  I  said  quietly. 

"  And  has  tried  to  poison  him,  doctor, 
remember  that,"  said  Enid,  interposing  in 
a  cold  cutting  tone  that  bit  like  an  acid. 
"  His  life  may  not  be  safe  if  she  goes  near 
him." 

The  doctor  was  sadly  disconcerted  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  have  only  to  deal  with  the  medical 
aspect  of  the  case,  of  course,"  he  answered 
after  a  pause.  "  Mrs.  Wellings  and  the 
nurse  are  there,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  say 
that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  highly  inad- 
visable not  to  comply  with  his  request.  Of 
course,  nothing  must  occur  at  the  bedside 
to  distress  or  excite  him  unduly,  or  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  consequences  in  so 
critical  a  case." 


"  Then  I  will  go  as  well,"  declared  Enid. 

"  I  am  deeply  pained,  Miss  Grant,"  said 
the  doctor,  interposing,  "  but  I  regret  to  say 
my  patient  expressly  asked  that  you  should 
not  go  to  him  for  the  present." 

Poor  Enid.  The  blow  must  have  struck 
right  to  her  heart ;  but  she  would  not 
flinch  nor  show  a  sign  of  vexation. 
Haidee,  however,  was  almost  brutal  in  her 
triumph,  and  cried  with  a  sneer  : 

"That  is  good.  It  shows  indeed  how 
completely  Mr.  Grant  has  recovered.  Will 
you  take  me,  or  shall  I  go  alone,  doctor  ? '' 

"  Can  I  see  you  the  moment  I  come 
down,  Mr.  Ormesby  ? "  whispered  the 
doctor. 

As  Haidee  left  the  room  she  turned  a 
last  glance  of  smiling  triumph  on  Enid  who 
met  the  look  firmly,  taking  her  defeat 
without  the  least  outward  discomposure. 
But  as  soon  as  the  door  closed,  she  threw 
up  her  clenched  hands  high  above  hei 
head  and  let  them  fall  with  a  long-drawn, 
half-suppressed  cry  of  bitter  mortification 
and  suffering.  Then  her  quick  ear  having 
caught  a  sound,  she  stopped  abruptly  as 
she  was  in  the  very  act  of  throvsing  herself 
despairingly  on  a  couch,  and  coming  to 
me,  said  in  a  quiet  natural  voice  and 
with  a  smile : 

"  Is  it  not  splendid  that  Cyrus  is 
better  ?  " 

I  did  not  understand  until,  hearing  the 
door  softly  opened  behind  us,  I  turned  and 
saw  the  Greek  look  in. 

She  had  come  back  to  feast  her  eyes  on 
her  antagonist's  humiliation,  and  Enid, 
hearing  her,  had  vamped  instantly  this  little 
bit  of  by-play  and  so  cheated  her  of  her 
moment  of  triumph. 

Need  I  say  I  was  glad  ? 
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PERHAPS  of  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  the  personality  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  is  most  mysterious  to  many 
people,  and  thus  is  very  attractive  to  the 
average  man  and  woman,  who  dearly  loves 
anything  or  anybody  connected  with  what 
is  strange  and  little  known. 

Many  circumstances  have  combined  to 
make  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  live  a  more 
retired  life  than  any  other  Continental 
ruler ;  into  these  several  circumstances  we 
need  not  inquire  at  any  length  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  great  Sovereign  of 
the  immense  Ottoman  Empire  is  virtually  a 
prisoner  within  a  very  small  radius ;  that 
his  home  and  environment  arc  but  little 
known,  from  the  interior  point  of  view, 
even  to  his  own  subjects  in  Turkey,  much 
less  to  people  as  remote  from  that  land  as 
England  is  ;  that  most  accounts  of  how  he 
spends  his  time,  of  the  work  he  does,  are 
all  more  or  less  simply  irresponsible  gossip, 
and  not  obtained  from  official  sources. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that 
some  reliable  narrative  of  the  Sultan  and 
his  home,  given  to  me  by  one  who  has 
first-hand  information,  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

When  Abdul  Hamid  came  to  the  throne 
of  Turkey,  after  the  strange  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  his  relative,  Murad,  the 
former  Sultan,  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that 
he  found  himself  in  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  undesirable  positions  in  which  any 
monarch  could  be  placed.  Before  him 
stood  the  late  assassination  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Abdul  Aziz,  whose  murderers  were 
only  waiting  the  opportunity,  it  was  said> 
to  strike  another  blow  at  the  new  ruler. 
Murad  himself,  who  should  have  become 
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Sultan,  was  deemed  by  many  influential 
Turks  quite  unfitted  for  such  a  post,  and 
had  quietly  disappeared.  Even  to  this  day 
his  fate  remains  unknown  to  everybody  but 
about  three  people.  Some  folk  say  he 
also  was  murdered ;  some  affirm  he  com- 
mitted suicide ;  some  say  that  he  is  still 
living,  but  kept  a  close  prisoner.  The 
outlook  for  Abdul  Hamid,  then,  was  not 
promising. 

As  time  went  on  it  grew  worse.  The 
Sultan  had  been  brought  up  with  narrow 
views,  and  was  dead  against  the  new 
schemes  and  aspirations  of  the  party  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "Young  Turkey."  He 
objected  to  all  innovations  and  changes  of 
government  and  laws.  Hence  his  life  was 
threatened  from  many  quarters,  and  he  had 
so  many  narrow  escapes  from  a  terrible 
death  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
reign  that  his  naturally  reserved  tempera- 
ment became  more  and  more  nervous  and 
fearful,  until  at  last  he  positively  refused 
to  do  anything  whatever  out  of  the  usual 
daily  run  of  work  or  leisure ;  and,  having 
chosen  one  particular  residence  as  his  own, 
he  absolutely  declined,  on  any  pretext,  to 
leave  it  even  for  a  day,  except  when  he 
was  obliged  to  attend  at  the  palace  of 
Dolman  Bagtche  in  order  to  receive  the 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  State  on 
important  occasions. 

The  retreat  which  Abdul  Hamid  thus 
chose  for  himself  was  the  little  summer 
residence  of  former  Sultans,  called  Yildiz. 
He  left  to  others  the  splendid  palace  men- 
tioned above  ;  he  never  again  set  foot  in 
the  beautiful  Beylerbey,  or  the  regal 
Cheragan,  the  palaces  which  Abdul  Aziz 
had  been  so  fond  of.     He  resolved  that, 
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for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  would  live 
at  Yildiz,  where  the  house  was  so  small,  and 
the  retinue  thus  necessary  so  small  also, 
that  he  need  not  have  in  his  personal 
train  anyone  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  not 
absolutely  certain. 

He  has,  indeed,  been  wise  in  this  resolve 
however  terrible  his  plight  appears  to  the 
world  at  large;  and  we  must  confess  that 
such  an  imprisonment  is  terrible.  Yilciiz 
Palace  is  in  reality  hardly    belter  than    a 


ful  grassy  slopes  go  down  from  the  house  to 
the  very  shores  of  Ihe  Bosphorus,  and  every 
where  are  flowers,  flowers,  flowers.  I'he 
Sultan  is  particularly  fond  of  flowers,  and  has 
almost  all  his  own  windows  festooned  with 
them,  'llie  sight  is  a  most  charming  one  to 
the  few  peoplt  ever  allowed  to  see  it.  He  is 
also  much  interested  in  fountains,  gold- 
fish, and  decorative  work,  and  the  various 
coiirts  of  Yildiz  have  many  specimens  of 
these  things  whieli  give  him  pleasure. 
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good-sized  country  house ;  in<lccd,  it  went 
for  a  long  time  under  the  name  of  Yildi/, 
Kiosk,  so  small  is  it  for  a  monareh's  home. 
It  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  hills  that  border  the 
delightful  Bosphorus.  Round  it,  and 
forming  a  fmi:  iiaokground  to  it,  are  dark 
woods  that  well  set  off  the  while  glistening 
pile  of  the  Kiosk  itself,  as  one  sees  it  from 
the  famous  straits  on  which  Constantinople 
stands. 

All  the  park  round  the  palace  is  especially 
well-wooded,  and  is  of  fair  extent.     Ueauti- 


The  house  itself  is  rather  a  plain-looking 
building,  and  from  its  exterior  one  could 
hardly  judge  of  wliat  a  lovely  \ision  the 
interior  presents.  Few  ]Jeo])le,  indeed,  can 
Ijoast  that  ihey  have  ever  been  in  the 
Sultan's  private  rooms,  so  this  account  of 
some  of  tiieni  froTii  oTie  who  has  canufit 
but  pr<ive  interesting. 

The  Sultan  ii.ses  a  suite  of  rooms  that 
lie  on  the  ground  floor,  and  which,  fr<)m 
their  wintiows,  have  the  finest  views  ima- 
ginable over  ilie  blue  waters  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, and   the  charming  Golden    Horn, 
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whose  beauty  is  praised  by  e\'ery  traveller 
from  every  clime.  He  has  a  private 
sitting-room  into  which  no  others  except 
his  personal  attendants  are  allowed  to  go  ; 
he  has  a  reception-room  where  he  receives 
such  visitors  as  must  be  seen  ;  he  has  two 
dining-rooms,  one  for  his  own.  private  use 
en  familk,  and  one  where  he  may  dine 
with  guests  on  the  few  occasions  when 
such  have  to  be  entertained.     He  has  also, 


ing,  and  similar  candlesticks  of  many  lights 
stand  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Curiously  enough,  whilst  nearly  all  the 
furniture  has  a  sort  of  Oriental  look  in  its 
design  of  brocade  and  upholstery,  yet  when 
one  sees  the  room  as  a  whole  it  appears  to 
be  furnished  in  ^\'estem  fashion. 

The  Sultan  is  fond  of  reading,  and 
always  has  one  or  two  small  bookcases 
close    at    hand    filled    with    his    favourite 


in  this  suite,  a  room  SjieciivUy  devoted  to 
his  favourite  Sultana's  use,  besides  several 
private  bedrooms. 

The  sitting-room  which  is  specially  kept 
for  Abdul  Hamid  himself.  Is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  drawing-rooms  in  the  world. 
It  might  really  be  a  lady's  boudoir,  so 
dainty  and  pretty  is  it  with  all  its  furniture 
and  decorations.  \Vhite  is  the  prevailing 
colour  in  the  scheme  of  ornamentation, 
whilst  the  rich  upholstery  of  the  beautiful 
chairs  and  couches  is  of  crimson  and  gold. 
Wonderful  chandeliers  lung  from  the  ceit- 


volumes.  He  spends  many  an  hour  in  this 
apartment,  day  after  day,  lying  or  sitting  on 
the  luxurious  couches,  intent  on  study  or 
reading,  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  State 
affairs  or  doing  the  daily  round  so  carefully 
planned  by  himself.  When,  after  evening 
dinner,  he  does  not  retire  to  the  Sultana's 
private  rooms,  to  see  his  children  and  chat 
with  them  and  his  favourites,  he  may 
generally  be  found  in  this  drawing-room 
reading  far  into  the  night 

The  drawing-room,    or   reception-room, 
where  the  Sultan  receives  such  important 
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persons  as  Royalties,  Ministers,  and  Am- 
bassadors, is  close  by  his  private  one.  It 
is  also  a  lovely  apartment,  but  arranged  and 
decorated  in  quite  another  style  to  the  one 
just  described.  Perhaps  the  three  things 
in  it  which  most  strike  the  visitor  are  the 
charming  tables,  the  magniricent  china,  and 
the  wonderful  carpets.     The  china  would 
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delight  the  heart  of  the  greatest  collector 
that  even  England  can  boast.  Some  of  it 
stands  in  specially-made  china-cabinets,  and 
Other  large  pieces  are  placed  for  most 
effective  show  on  tables  or  pedestals  in 
-various  parts  of  the  room.  But  wherever  it 
may  be,  one  carmot  hut  stop  to  admire  it, 
to  look  and  look  again  at  it.  As  to  the 
carp^  here,  though  Yildiz  can  lay  claim  to 


possessing  the  finest  carpels  that  Turkey, 
the  most  renowned  place  in  the  world  for 
manufacturing  carpets,  has  ever  made,  yet 
the  reception-room  holds  the  pritle  of 
Yildiz's  carpets.  You  feel  when  treading 
on  them  as  if  you  were  walking  on  turf  five 
hundred  years  old. 

When  Abdul  Hamid  dines  enfatnille  he 
uses  the  room  of  which  a  photograph  is 
given  on  page  313,  though  many  more 
chairs  are  placed  than  there  is  necessity  for. 
This  dining-room  is  a  splendid  apartment, 
and  the  dining-table  is  truly  a  sight  worth 
seeing  when  it  is  set  out  "  fit  for  a  king  ! " 
Perhaps  no  sovereign  has  such  an  array  of 
glass  and  china  as  well  as  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  as  has  the  ruler  of  Turkey, 
for  the  Ottoman  Sovereigns  have  ever  been 
famous  for  this  particular  phase  of  roj'a! 
entertaining.  The  glitter  and  show  of  this 
dining-table,  when  the  subdued  light, 
reHected  from  all  kinds  of  coloured  glass,  is 
thrown  ui)on  it  and  its  contents,  are  some- 
thiuf;  to  be  reincinbered  by  one  who  has 
seen  I  hem. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  large  dining-room 
that  the  great  dinners  to  State  officials  and 
foreign  persons  of  note  take  place.  But 
the  Sovereign  of  Turkey  seldom  joins  his 
guests  there,  nevertheless.  So  retired 
have  become  his  habits,  and  so  nervous 
has  he  grown  about  any  ceremony  out  of  the 
usual  daily  run,  that  he  always  absents 
himself  from  the  State  functions  in  this 
room  if  he  possibly  can.  When  he  is 
perforce  obliged  to  attend  he  generally 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  centre  cross- 
l.ilile  seen  in  the  photograph  on  ptige  314, 
wliilst  the  most  imjx>rtant  guests  sit  nest 
to  him  or  facing  hini,  and  the  others  are 
ranged  down  the  side-tables. 

The  rooms  for  the  kidies  of  the  household 
are  most  carefully  guarded  and  secluded, 
but  we  are  able  on  page  3r2  to  gi\'e  a  view 
of  one  of  those  set  ajjart  for  the  Sultana's 
use.  The  window-hangings  are  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  the  general  scheme  of  uphols- 
tery in  this  room  is,  strange  to  relate,  more 
solid  in  appearance  than  in  the  Sultan's 
own  private  rooms,  yet  it  is  most  richly 
furnished  in  every  way.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  lacking  that  can  in  any  manner  reconcile 
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the  female  inhabitants  of  the  Yildiz  Palace 
to  the  seclusion  that  is  the  natural  lot  of 
all  Moorish  women,  and  still  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  dwellers  in  the  Sultan's 
harem. 

The  Sultan  himself,  so  I  have  been  told 
by  one  most  likely  to  know,  is  particularly 
fond  of  children,  of  watching  them  at  play 
and  even  of  playing  with  them  in  his  quiet 
way.  But  he  gets  little  time  for  indulging 
such  domestic  propensities.      And  his  life 


saucepans,  which  are  always  presented  to 
him  at  table  strongly  sealed. 

Abdul  Hamid  has  ever  been  an  early 
riser,  and  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  slight 
fare,  devotes  himself  to  prayers.  Ten 
o'clock  sees  him  ready  to  attend  to  State 
business,  which  generally  occupies  him 
until  one,  when  he  takes  lunch,  usually 
alone  in  his  own  sitting-room.  The  after- 
noon he  devotes  to  a  long  drive  in  the 
pakce  grounds,  or  to  a  row  on  the  water. 
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has  become  such  a  burden  nowadays 
through  nervousness  and  State  cares  that 
he  has  probably  not  much  heart  for  such 
innocent  pleasures  as  this,  as  he  used  to 
have.  He  generally  eats  alone,  and  he 
is  most  abstemious  in  his  fare.  He  drinks 
very  little,  and  that  mostly  light  wines. 
The  Mohammedan  code  of  rules  regarding 
temperance  as  to  diet  prescribed  to  the 
"  Faithful  "  surely  find  their  chief  supporter 
in  the  present  ruler  of  Turkey.  He  is 
much  afraid  of  being  secretiy  poisoned,  and 
has  all  his  dishes  at  dinner  served  in  silver 


which  passes  the  foot  of  the  Yildiz  slopes. 
If  Turkish  affairs  are  pressing,  he  goes 
to  business  again  at  six,  and  invariably 
dines  at  about  half-past  seven.  After  dinner, 
from  about  nine,  the  Sultan  spends  his  even- 
ing in  one  of  two  distinct  ways.  Sometimes 
he  goes  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
harem  to  visit  the  Sultana  and  the  children, 
and  sometimes  he  attends  again  with  his 
Ministers  to  his  country's  business,  to  clear 
off  what  has  been  left  over. 

When  the  evening  is  spent  in  the  harem 
music  ever  forms  a  notable  part  of  it.     The 
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Sultan  dearly  loves  music  of  uli  kinds,  and 
he  himself  is  no  mean  perforniLT.  Ho  has 
even  been  known  to  take  a  turn  at  the 
piano  (when  strii:tly  in  privatu  ainoiitjst  his 
own  iamily)  for  the  common  jilcasiire,  and  he 
plays  excellently.  As  a  sfiuakcr  !iis  vuiee 
is  low,  rather  sweet,  and  very  iK-rsuasive. 
He  has  a  someivhat  slow  ikli\xTy  of  words, 
especially  before  anyone  whom  he  does  not 
thoroughlj'  know  anti  trust,  iiut  his  ev'es 
light  up  wonderfully,  and  his  face  becomes 
animated,  when  any  subject  that  lie  i ;  nmch 
interested  in  comes  up  for  discussion,  and 
he  listens  with  great  jile^isure  to  any  re- 
marks made  upon  it.  Itmay  be  interesting;  to 
know  that  he  has  little  symjwthy  with  the 
practice  of  bringing  each  year  a  ct-rtain 
number  of  beautiful  Circassian  or  f  leorfjian 
girls  into  the  liarem.  Law  prescribes  that 
this  custom  shall  obtain,  but  the  .Sultan 
simply  hands  them  over  lo  bis  niolher  to 
have  them  educated  and  well  brouylit  up, 
after  which' he  allows  bis  chief  oflli.ials  to 
take  them  for  wives. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  t()  think  of  this 


penial,  if  quiet,  man  as  a  ])risoncr  in  worse 
condition  than  many  of  those  languishing 
in  Turkish  prisons,  which  are  not  \ery 
attnulive  ones.  For  to  them  there  is 
hr>j)e  of  being  some  day  released  frtmi 
durance;  to  biin  there  is  little,  seeing  bis 
nirviius  state  gets  worse  day  by  day.  He 
will  not  go  outside  the  Vildi/.  grounds  on 
any  pretence.  The  "  Sclamlik  " — that  is 
the  public  atti-ndance  at  prayers  b)'  the 
Turkish  Sovereign — must  be  [Mjrformed 
each  Friday,  so  the  Sullan  has  bad  a  small 
mosque  specially  built  in  Ibe  grounds  of 
the    jialaee,    and     to     this     he   g<ies    every 
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this  private  procession  through  his  own 
palace  grounds — short  as  it  is — as  though 
he  were  travelling  in  the  wilds  of  Turkistan 
amongst  hostile  savages !  The  slightest 
noise  or  unusual  occurrence  makes  him 
shrink  and  tremble.  My  informant  told 
me  that,  great  as  is  the  position  appointed 
by  Allah  to  the  "  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful," he  himself  infinitely  prefers  the  freedom 
of  England  and  the  work  of  a  Turkish 
merchant  here  to  the  solitary  splendour  and 
the  terrible  nightmare  that  are  the  daily 
lot  of  "the  prisoner  of  the  Yildiz." 

We  can  hardly  close  this  article  without 
a  word  or  two  about  the  famous  jewels  and 
treasures  of  the  Sultan.  So  that  no  one 
shall  have  the  temptation  to  break  into 
Vildiz  and  injure  him  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  his  treasures,  the  latter  are  mostly 
still  kept  at  the  old  Seraglio,  the  former 
palace  of  Turkish  Sovereigns,  which  was 
mostly  burnt  down  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
One   fine   room     there     contains    all    the 


various  costumes  worn  by  different  Sultans 
on  great  State  occasions.  It  nmst  be 
worth  untold  wealth,  seeing  how  many 
jewels  and  rich  ornaments  decorate  those 
vestments,  left  just  as  they  were  when  last 
used. 

Another  apartment  contains  treasure 
valued  at  millions  of  pounds — treasure  of 
every  kind  :  gold,  silver,  gems,  jewels 
in  profusion  are  kept  there,  all  locked  and 
sealed  in  glass  cases,  safe  from  purloinir^ 
or  vulgar  touch.  The  servants  of  the 
Sultan  who  have  chaise  of  these  won- 
derful treasures  are  his  most  trustworthy 
subjects,  and  they  answer  for  the  safety 
of  their  charge  with  their  lives.  Room 
after  room  reveals  wealth  and  attractions 
that  would  do  credit  to  stories  iu  the 
"  Arabian  Nights."  Yet  all  this  splendour 
and  wealth  has  small  attraction  for  Abdul 
Hamid,  for  what  pleasure  has  a  man  in 
such  as  these  when  he  is  in  daily  fear  of 
his  own  life? 
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AUNT  DOADIE 


By   ELLIS   ACLAND 


IT  was  the  oddest  epistle,  and  I  gazed  at 
it  in  blank  dismay.  The  post-mark  on 
the  envelope  was  Chelsea,  and  the  letter 
was  signed  Alicia  Smith ;  apart  from  these 
two  facts,  it  was  curiously  unlike  the 
answer  I  had  anticipated. 

Even  the  Dad,  who  is  the  most  unobser- 
vant of  men,  noticed  my  discomposure, 
and  looked  up  from  his  morning  paper  to 
hope  slily : 

"That  the  young  lady  had  not  said 
*No'?" 

"Miss  Smith  has  not  said  either  *Yes'  or 
*No,'"  I  tried  to  answer  lightly,  and  to  seem 
amused  at  this  alarming  fact.  "  I  told  you 
we  had  a  little  tiff,  and  she  words  her  letter 
so  stiffly,  that  I  am  afraid  she  has  not  got 
over  it.  She  contents  herself  by  saying 
that  she  will  be  at  home  at  twelve  o'clock." 

I  believe  he  saw  I  was  as  ner\ous  as  a 
cat,  and  objected  to  being  asked  to  call  at 
a  stated  hour,  as  if  I  were  the  tax  collector, 
for  he  observed  cheeringly  : 

"Well,  at  any  rate  that  gives  you  per- 
mission to  plead  your  suit  personally,  and  a 
girl  had  better  be  stift  than  gushing  any 
day.  Mark  my  words,  Clem,  a  woman 
who  gushes  with  pen  and  ink  is  the  very 
devil." 

He  spoke  so  earnestly  that  no  doubt  he 
was  thinking  of  some  particular  case.  He 
has  been  a  w^idower  for  some  years,  and  was 
very  much  run  after  while  in  India. 

Just  as  I  was  reflecting  on  what  might 
lie  hidden  under  this  oracular  utterance,  he 
offered  a  fresh  suggestion : 

"Perhaps  her  aunt — you  told  me  your 
divinity  lived  with  an  aunt — objects  to 
your  suit?" 

"  Oh,  no ! "  I  was  able  to  meet  this 
clieerfully  and  with  a  clear  conscience. 
"Old  Miss  Smith  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
singularly  attractive  woman,  and  only  old 
by  comparison  with  Alice)  is    strongly  in 


my  favour.  She  had  an  unhappy  love 
affair  some  years  ago,  and  instead  of 
souring  her  disposition,  it  haj  caused  her 
to  show  a  sympathetic  interest  in  all  true 
lovers." 

The  Governor  smothered  a  gigantic 
yawn ;  he  had  been  most  patient  in 
listening  to  my  tirades  as  to  Alice's  merits, 
but  when  it  came  to  her  relations  he 
was  evidently  bored,  so  I  finished  hastily : 

"  N.o,  if  there  is  any  hitch,  it  is  no  fault 
of  Aunt  Doadie's." 

I  never  saw  anything  like  the  change  that 
came  over  the  Dad  ;  to  say  that  he  left  ofl 
yawning,  and  was  galvanised  into  life  is  to 
put  it  mildly. 

"  Aunt  Doadie  ! "  he  repeated  loudly  and 
incredulously.  "  Did  you  say,  *  Doadie '  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  I  had  said  "  Doadie " ; 
personally  I  quite  agreed  that  it  was  a  fool 
of  a  name,  but  still  1  was  huffed  that  he 
should  cavil  at  it  in  this  manner. 

"  Doadie  Smith,"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud;  before  I  could 
inform  him  that  Miss  Smith  was  only  called 
Doadie  by  her  niece,  and  that  I  imagined 
it  to  be  a  corruption  of  Dorothy,  he  burst 
out  again  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  voice : 

"  What  about  this  old  love  affair  you  talk 
of?  Why  on  earth  didn't  Aunt  Doadie 
marry  like  other  women?" 

He  did  not  deceive  me  for  a  moment ; 
I  knew  that  he  was  shamming  an  interest 
to  try  and  atone  for  his  previous  rudeness. 

"  A  great  many  women  do  not  marry 
nowadays,"  I  answered  shortly.  "  I  don't 
know  all  the  particulars  about  Miss  Smith, 
but  from  what  I  could  gather,  she  has 
always  remained  constant  to  some  fellow 
who  courted  her  in  her  youth.  *  Loved 
and  he  rode  away '  sort  of  thing ;  some 
men  are  such  cads  I " 

He  glared  at  me  fiercely.  Anyone  might 
have    thought    that    he    suspected    some 
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personal  offence  in  my  careless  speech,  and 
then  branched  off  at  a  tangent  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner : 

"  What  is  the  name  of  your  girl  ?  This 
girl  you  want  to  marry  ?  "  he  asked  explo- 
sively. 

It  was  not  respectful,  and  as  there  was 
only  one  girl  in  question,  and  we  had  been 
talking  of  her  all  the  time,  I  could  only 
imagine  that  he  wished  to  make  himself 
offensive.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  too 
much  annoyed  to  trust  myself  to  reply,  so  I 
pushed  the  open  letter  across  the  table  and 
pointed  to  the  signature  in  silence. 

"  Faithfully  yours,  Alicia  Smith."  He 
read  it  aloud  in  a  tone  of  astonishment, 
looked  closely  at  the  delicate  handwriting 
as  if  he  could  not  believe  the  evidence  of 
his  own  eyes,  and  snatching  up  the  letter, 
literally  bolted  out  of  the  room. 

Even  if  I  had  had  any  idea  that  he  was 
likely  to  behave  in  this  mad  way,  there 
would  have  been  no  time  to  stop  him.  I 
heard  a  sharp  click,  and  knew  that  he  was 
locked  in  his  own  room,  almost  before  I 
realised  that  he  had  taken  my  precious 
letter  with  him. 

It  was  too  soon  to  start  for  Durham 
Place,  but  I  went  out  at  once  and  banged 
the  door.  It  was  a  childish  thing  to  do, 
but  it  was  the  only  way  I  could  mark  my 
annoyance. 

The  moment  I  was  in  the  front  garden  I 
discovered,  the  Dad's  window  being  open, 
that  he  was  whistling  in  an  aggressively 
cheerful  manner.  It  was  a  melodious 
whistle  and  a  pretty  tune,  but  the  sound  of 
it  added  fuel  to  the  fire  already  raging  in 
my  breast,  so  that  I  felt  tempted  to  stand 
in  the  garden  and  hurl  vituperation  at  his 
head. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  has  always  been 
eminently  respectable,  I  refrained,  and 
started  off  with  the  melody  ringing  in  my 
ears.  It  was  a  song — an  old  song.  What 
was  it  ?  It  came  to  me  in  an  aggravating 
way,  a  bit  at  a  time — 

*•  So  fair  art  thou,    my  bonnic  loss, 

So  much  in  love  am  I, 
That  I  will  come  aj^ain,  my  dear, 

Though  all  the  seas   run  dry." 


I  was  three  streets  off  by  this  time  and 
my  temper  began  to  cool.  My  father  had 
shown  his  interest  in  my  love  affidrs  in  a 
strange  way,  but  after  all  he  must  be 
interested,  or  why,  when  alone,  should  he 
fall  back  on  such  a  singularly  appropriate 
and  sentimental  ditty. 

I  hailed  a  Chelsea  'bus  instinctively,  and 
then  remembering  that  it  was  still  too  early, 
got  out  at  South  Kensington,  and  was  just 
in  time  to  see  the  tail  of  a  grey  gown,  very 
like  one  that  Alice  wears,  disappearing  into 
the  Museum. 

It  was  almost  impossible  that  it  should 
be  Alice,  who  was  no  doubt  getting  ready 
for  my  expected  visit,  but  at  a  cost  of 
sixi)ence,  it  being  a  students'  day,  I  followed 
the  wearer  of  the  grey  gown.  She  made  for 
a  corner  where  I  knew  my  divinity  had 
been  copying  a  head  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
began  to  put  up  an  easel. 

I  had  recognised  the  grey  dress  at  a 
glance,  and  knew  the  easel  well.  The  girl 
was  Alicia,  and  she  evidently  meaiit  to 
stop  and  paint,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
day,  instead  of  the  most  momentous  one  in 
both  our  lives. 

Apparently  there  was  no  end  to  this 
morning's  surprises,  and  I  gave  a  sigh  of 
resignation.  The  Dad's  behaviour  had 
been  incomprehensible;  I  had  not  under- 
stood the  tone  of  Alicia's  letter,  and  still 
less  did  I  grasp  the  meaning  of  her  present 
movements.  So  thinking,  I  squeezed  my- 
self into  the  comer,  between  her  easel  and 
the  head  of  St.  Jerome. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you,"  I  began  fatu- 
ously, "although  I  little  expected  to  meet 
you  here." 

She  elevated  her  dainty  eyebrows — 
everything  about  her  is  dainty — and  re- 
marked archly : 

"  And  yet  I  paint  here  twice  a  week,  and 
seldom  miss  a  students'  day !  But  tell 
me,  what  brings  you  here?" 

"  I  saw  you  come  in  and  followed  you." 

She  blushed  divinely. 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  Durham  Place  to 
keep  your  appointment."  The  blush 
faded.  "  My  appointment ! "  she  repeated 
bluntly.     "  What  appointment  ?  " 

Really  this  was  a  little  too  bad ;  it  was 
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embarrassing  to  have  to  explain,  but  I  did 
so  in  terms  that  allowed  no  possibility  of 
mistake. 

"  I  wrote  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  you, 
and  asked  you  to  call  on  me  at  12 
o'clock!"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  astonish- 
ment. "What  for?  There  is  some  mis- 
take, Mr.  Brudenell,  or  some  person  is 
playing  us  a  trick.  I  have  neither  received 
nor  replied  to  any  letter  from  you." 

She  spoke  so  clearly,  and  with  such  an 
air  of  decision,  that  I  was  thunderstruck. 

"  But  someone  at  Durham  Place  cd*- 
tainly  received  and  answered  it  in  your 
name,"  I  insisted. 

"  Where  is  this  letter  ?     Let  me  see  it." 

The  demand  was  made  imperiously.  I 
almost  groaned. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  show  it  you," 
I  said  lamely.  "  It  was — ahem  ! — stolen 
from  me ! " 

Alicia  favoured  me  with  an  incredulous 
glance,  and  throwing  her  head  back,  looked 
at  St.  Jerome  with  her  eyes  half  shut,  and 
then  squeezed  some  cadmium  on  to  her 
palette  with  an  air  of  complete  absorption. 
This  was  intolerable.  I  hurriedly  pulled 
forward  a  chair,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  truth,"  I 
blurted  out  desperately,  and  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so. 

She  pretended  to  be  intensely  amused  at 
my  father's  behaviour,  and  persisted  that 
the  whole  affair  was  an  elaborate  practical 
joke  on  his  part. 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  could  be  so 
absurd  as  to  imagine  that  this  reply  came 
from  me,"  she  said  loftily.  "Am  I  the 
sort  of  girl  who  writes  stiff  letters  ? " 

I  ventured  to  interpolate  that  I  did  not 
know,  and  would  like  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  but  she  ignored  the  interruption, 
and  continued  with  a  heightened  colour : 

"  If  you  had  written  me  a  nice  letter,  I 
should  have  responded  in  a  similar  strain." 

At  this  interesting  stage  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  Roman-nosed  female,  who 
almost  submerged  the  easel  in  her  efforts 
to  examine  a  small  picture  behind  it  Just 
as  I  was  despairing  of  ever  getting  rid  of 
her,  Alice  calmly  reversed  two  of  the 
brushes  that  lay  on  a  chair  ready  for  use, 


and  then  sweetly  directed  the  Roman- 
nosed  female's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  accidentally  got  two  great  splashes 
of  paint  on  her  gown. 

"  Turpentine  may  take  them  out  if  it  is 
applied  at  once/'  she  suggested,  in  a  sym- 
pathetic tone. 

When  relieved  of  our  incubus  in  this 
masterly  manner,  she  said,  coaxingly : 

"Tell  me  what  was  in  this  mysterious 
letter  that  you  received." 

"  I  can  tell  you  every  word,"  I  answered 
enthusiastically.  "  The  note  purported  to 
come   from   Durham    Place,   and   it   ran : 

*  Dear  Mr.  Brudenell, — Your  letter  was  not 
such  a  surprise  as  it  would  have  been  six 
months  ago,  as  latterly  my  thoughts  have 
often  turned  to  the  past ' " 

"  How  could  you  think  I  should  write 
such   twaddle  ? "   Alice  interrupted,  scorn 
fully ;    "it   sounds   like   my  grandmother. 
But  go  on." 

I  was  only  waiting  a  chance  to  do  so : 
"  *  I  shall  be  at  home  and  disengaged  at 
12  o'clock  to-morrow.  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  say  more  now,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  so 
.     .     .     . '      And    then    it    was    signed  : 

*  Yours  faithfully,  Alicia  Smith.'" 

She  looked  at  me  with  startled  eyes. 

"  Alicia  Smith  !  "  she  repeated  slowly ; 
"  if  you  addressed  your  letter  to  Alicia 
Smith,  that  accounts  for  my  not  receiving 
it." 

"Isn't  your  name  Alicia?"  I  queried 
stupidly. 

"  Certainly  not !  I  was  christened  Mary 
Alice,  and  am  generally  known  by  my 
second  name.  Aunt  Doadie  is  Alicia 
Smith ! " 

I  was  thunderstruck.  Here  was  a  nice 
situation. 

"  Then  you  mean  that  your  aunt  wrote 
the  stiff  epistle  asking  me  to  call  at  12 
o'clock  ?  " 

She  nodded  with  an  unwontedly  serious 
expression. 

"Worse  than  that,"  she  said  solemnly. 
"  Don't  you  understand  that  Aunt  Doadie 
read  my  letter  and  thought  it  was  for 
her  ?  " 

"  Impossible  ! "  I   ejaculated,  and  even 
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as   I  spoke  I   felt  that  this  was  the  only 
solution. 

"  Why  impossible  ?  " 

"  Because  in  the  note  I  wrote  you,  after 
asking  your  forgiveness  for  my  atrocious 
behaviour,  I  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to  call  you  my 
wife.'' 

I  was  flushed,  and  felt  some  slight 
embarrassment,  but  nothing  could  exceed 
her  sublime  unconsciousness.  She  ap- 
peared not  to  understand  that  a  proposal 
of  marriage  had  just  been  made,  and 
looked  at  me  with  an  unaccountable  air 
of  distress. 

"  Oh,  poor,  poor,  poor  Aunt  Doadie  !  " 
she  said  with  a  burst  of  grief.  "  Help  me 
to  pack  up  my  things.  I  can't  stop  here 
any  longer.  I  never,  never  was  so  sorry 
about  anything  in  my  life." 

I  felt  so  hopelessly  at  sea  that  I  was 
glad  to  obey  orders  in  silence.  However, 
as  we  left  the  Museum,  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  I  did  not  quite  understand 
why  she  was  so  distressed. 

"  It  was  your  father,"  she  said  in  a 
hushed  whisper. 

"My  father?"  I  repeated  in  amazement. 
She  actually  stopped  in  the  courtyard  and 
stamped  her  little  foot  with  vexation. 

"How  inconceivably  stupid  you  men 
are  !  "  she  burst  out  fiercely.  "  It  was  your 
father  that  Aunt  Doadie  has  loved  all  her 
life  !  It  was  your  father  that  went  away  to 
India  and  married  someone  else  !  And  now 
you  add  to  the  injury  by  writing  an 
ambiguously  worded  letter,  which  she  has 
answered,  thinking  he  was  anxious  to  atone 
for  the  past." 

I  could  see  how  the  mistake  arose  now. 
Fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  thought  of  it 
before !  The  note  that  I  had  opened  that 
morning  was  addressed  to  Clement  Ikude- 
nell;  but  now  that  the  dad  was  in  England 
I  was  only  Clement  Brudenell,  Junior. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  !  What  ought  we  to 
do?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"It  is  too  late  to  do  anything,"  she 
answered  miserably.  "If  your  father  has 
kept  the  appointment,  she  must  know  by 
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It  was  so  distressing  to  me  to  watch  her 


walking  along,  and  brushing  away  a  tear 
every  few  minutes,  that  I  rather  lost  my 
head. 

"  Miss  Smith  is  a  very  attractive  woman," 
I  observed  sapiently.  "  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Dad  asked  her  to  marry  him 
after  all." 

She  was  extremely  offended  at  this  sup- 
position, which  was  the  purest  conjecture 
on  my  part. 

"  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  not  pre- 
possessed in  your  father's  favour,"  she 
observed  severely ;  "  but  I  imagine  even  he 
will  shrink  from  saying  to  a  woman :  *  As 
you  made  a  mistake,  and  accepted  me 
before  you  were  asked,  I  don't  mind  being 
magnanimous  and  fulfilling  your  expecta- 
tions.' " 

"  You  do  not  know  my  father,"  I  retorted 
angrily.  "The  mistake  arose  through  no 
fault  of  his,  and  I,  for  one,  can  always  trust 
him  to  do  what  is  right  and  just  and 
kind." 

I  was  expecting  that  a  quarrel  was  immi- 
nent, but  Alice  was  so  miserable  that  she 
had  very  little  spirit  left. 

"  Of  course  you  are  quite  right  to  defend 
your  father,"  she  replied  with  meekness ; 
"  but  I  am  so  distressed  about  Aunt." 

At  this  moment  we  turned  into  Durham 
Place. 

"  Why,  there  they  both  are  on  the  bal- 
cony ! "  exclaimed  Alice.  And,  sure 
enough,  there  was  Aunt  Doadie  most 
becomingly  dressed,  with  a  little  flush  on 
her  checks  that  restored  her  lost  youth, 
while  the  Dad  stood  beside  her,  looking  as 
jolly  as  a  sand-boy.  She  waved  her  hand 
to  us  smilingly,  and  the  Dad  rushed  down- 
stairs to  greet  us  with  rapture. 

"  So  this  is  Mary  Alice  Smith,"  he  said, 
with  a  wink  at  me.  "  And  have  you  said 
*Yes'  to  Clem,  my  dear?  And  are  you 
going  to  be  his  little  wife  ?  " 

Here  was  a  nice  way  to  behave !  I  posi- 
tively shivered  at  -his  boldness,  but  Alice, 
with  a  meekness  which  she  reserves  for 
special  occasions,  and  has  certainly  never 
exhibited  since,  answered : 

"  Yes,  please,"  like  a  good  little  school- 
girl. 

"  You  take  a  load  off  my  mind,"  said  the 
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Dad,  holding  her  hand  and  patting  it,  while 
I  wondered  jealously  when  my  turn  would 
come;  "you  must  know  that  Clem  wrote 
you  a  letter,  rather  a  particular  letter, 
yesterday,  and  I  not  only  forgot  to  post  it, 
but  have  lost  it." 

I  caught  my  breath  in  astonishment,  and 
Alice  listened  with  her  eyes  like   saucers. 

"  Unpardonably  careless  on  my  part !  " 
he  went  on  mournfully,  "  but  my  thoughts 
have  been  occupied  with  some  private 
business  in  which  your  aunt  was  con- 
cerned. When  you  come  upstairs  she  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  you  will  see  that 
I  really  had  a  good  excuse." 

He  finished  slily  and  with  the  ghost  of  a 
wink ;  then,  finding  that  Alice's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  that  she  was  incapable  of 
replying,  he  literally  pushed  her  into  my 
arms  and  fled. 

"  Aunt  Doadie  has  no  idea  that  any  mis- 
take was  made,  and  he  means  to  behave  so 
that  she  will  never  discover  it,"  said  Alice, 
summing  up  the  facts  judicially.  "Oh, 
Clement,  I  think  your  father  is  just 
splendid ! " 

I  quite  agreed  with  her,  but  I  was 
making  an  eflbrt  to  seem  cool  and 
collected,  so  responded  lightly: 

"  It  will  be  a  funny  relationship,  and, 
after  all,  you  will  ncvur  get  your  own 
letter ! " 


"  If  you  exerted  yourself,  very  much," 
she  observed  archly,  "  perhaps  you  could 
write  me  another." 

Five  minutes  later  a  few  chords  were 
struck  on  the  piano  upstairs;  we  started 
apart  guiltily, 

"  I.et  us  go  up  to  them,"  suggested 
Alice.     "  Aunt  is  playing." 

"And  the  Dad  is  going  to  sing,"  I 
finished  the  sentence  as  she  opened  the 
door,  and  the  first  lines  of  the  song  floated 
down  the  stairs: 

"  My  love  is  like   the  ted,  red  rose, 

Thai's  newly  blown  in  June ; 
My  love  is  like  a  melody 
Thai's  sweetly  played  in  lune." 
"  It  seems  a  pity  that  she  must  find  it 
out  some  day,"  I  remarked  pessimistically. 
Alice  held  up  her  little  hand  to  silence  me 
as  we  waited  on  the  staircase,  and  the  song 
continued : 

"So  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnic  liss ! 

So  much  in  lo\-e  am  I, 

That  I  will  come  again,  my  dear, 

Though  all  the  seas  nio  dry!" 

"  Why  should  she  ever  find  out  ?  "  asked 

Alice,  in  a  calmly  superior  manner.     "  You 

wait  and  see ;  she  will  never  dream  of  such 

She  was  a  true  prophetess.  It  was  a  very 
happy  marriage,  and  Aunt  Doadie  never 
suspected  that  there  was  anything  unusual 
in  its  arrangement. 


OLD  WHITSUNTIDE  CUSTOMS 


By   K.   M.    GUTHRIE 


THE  WTiitsuntide  holiday  has  nowadays 
no  special  characteristic  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  of  the  other  annual  regulation 
holidays.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when 
there  were  sundry  festivities  which  were 
inseparably  connected  with  it.  There  were, 
for  instance,  those  convivial  parochial  meet- 
ings, the  ^\^litsun-ales,  so  called  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  meaning  merry-making 
or  feasting.  In  olden  days  "  ales "  took 
place  at  various  times  of  the  year,  in  various 
connections,  and  under  various  names; 
there  were  Leet-ales,  Lamb-ales,  Bride-ales, 
and  Midsummer-ales.  The  ales  of  Whitsun 
were  called  Church-ales  ;  they  were  held  in 
the  church-house  of  the  parish,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  was  made  at 
them  in  various  ways,  which,  says  an  old 
book,  was  used  to  "repaire  the  church  or 
chappel,  to  buy  bookes  for  service,  cuppes 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament,  and 
other  necessaries."  The  Whitsun-ales  seem 
always  to  have  been  held  with  a  worthy 
object.  A  writer  on  the  subject  says  that 
in  a  certain  large  parish  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  there  was  no  poor-rate,  but  that 
the  Church-ales  of  Whitsun  "  did  the  busi- 
ness." The  householders  of  the  parish  met 
thereat  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their 
charity.  The  young  people  were  there  too, 
and  had  dancing  and  bowling  and  shooting 
at  butts  ;  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by 
and  looking  on.  "All  things  were  civil 
and  without  scandal.' 

The  due  celebration  of  the  Whitsun-ales, 
as  may  be  imagined,  involved  from  first  to 
last  a  good  deal  of  outlay.  To  meet  this 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  churchwardens,  who 
levied  contributions  for  the  purpose  on  the 
parishioners,  both  in  money  and  in  kind. 
They  appear  to  have  made  collection  all 
round  the  parish,  of  whatsoever  provision 
or  money  it  pleased  the  people  voluntarily 
to    bestow ;  each    gave    what    he    could, 
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"  whereby  the  stock  by  many  smalls  grew 
to  a  meetly  greatnesse,  so  that  at  Whitsun- 
tide folk  could  assemble  at  the  church- 
house  and  there  merrily  feed  on  their  owne 
victuals,"  and  also  on  the  good  things 
bought  out  of  the  "church  stocke."  In 
some  towns  a  quantity  of  malt  was  bought 
with  the  money  collected,  and  made  into 
strong  ale,  and  this  sold  to  the  parishioners ; 
the  money  going  to  parochial  uses. 

Besides  the  church-ales,  morris-dancing 
or  mumming  was  a  great  feature  of  the 
Whitsuntide  festivities.  The  old  English 
morris-dance,  as  everyone  knows,  was  a 
quaint  open-air  representation  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men. 
The  principal  performers  in  it  were  Robin 
Hood  himself.  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck, 
Little  John,  and  the  Fool  on  his  Hobby- 
horse, who  marched  on  the  scene  of  action 
in  procession,  each  surrounded  by  a  special 
band  of  satellites.  First  came  a  group  of 
foresters  and  flower-crowned  maidens,  then 
Robin  Hood  in  his  suit  of  Lincoln-green, 
with  Little  John  on  his  right  hand,  followed 
by  a  group  of  attendants.  The  procession 
of  Maid  Marian  came  next ;  two  maidens 
preceding  her  strewing  flowers,  and  a  bevy 
of  others  walking  at  her  side  in  "sky- 
coloured  rochets,  girt  with  crimson  girdles." 
Now  followed  Friar  Tuck,  Robin  Hood's 
jovial  chaplain,  clad  in  russet  habit,  and 
carrying  a  huge  cjuarter-stafl*  over  his 
shoulder,  and  the  Fool  on  his  Hobby-horse 
brought  up  the  rear  in  parti-coloured  dress 
and  with  bauble  held  aloft.  The  Fool  was 
destined  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction  in 
the  morris-dance  which  followed,  as  he  cur- 
vetted here  and  there  on  his  ridiculous 
charger.  Hardly  less  popular  was  Friar 
Tuck,  solemnly  patrolling  the  enclosure  set 
apart  for  the  dancers,  dropping  his  quarter- 
staff  on  unruly  toes  that  overstepped  the 
boundary,  and  adjuring  those  who   swore 
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at    such    treat nient    to    i^o    home   and    say 
paternosters  instead. 

The  performance  of  the  morris-dance  was 
not  by  any  means  restricted  to  Whitsuntide* 
but  how  intimately  it  was  connected  with 
that  feast  is  seen  in  the  allusion  Shake- 
speare makes  to  it  in  Ilttiry  F.,  where 
the  l)auj)hin,  speaking  of  his  pre[)aration 
for  war  with  I^ngland,  says  : — 

"And  let  us  do  it  with  no  sliow  of  fear; 

No,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  Knjfland 

Were  bu>itd  with  a  Whithun  morris-dance." 

In  former  times  Whit  Monday,  to  the 
Londoner,  meant  Greenwich  Fair.  Thou- 
sands of  people  flocked  there  by  stage-coach 
and  wherry  to  fmd  the  narrow  street  of  the 
town  lined  with  shows  and  stalls.  Other 
fairs  of  lesser  imj)()rtance  were  held  also  on 
that  day,  for  an  old  almanack  of  1677  has 
the  following  entry  opposite  \\'hitsuntide: — 

*'At  I>hngton 
A  fair  they  hold 
\\*here  cakes  and  ale 
Arc  to  be  >old. 

At   Ilijjh^atc  and 
At   Holloway 
The  Hke  is  kept 
I  leie  cver\   «.lay. 

•Vt  Tot  nam  Court 
And  Kentish  Town 
And  all  tho'«e  j^lares 
Up  and  down." 

And,  besides  all  these  ga\'  doings,  there 
was  always  on  Whit  I'uesday  the  well-known 
festiyity  of  the  Lton  Montem.  This  obser- 
vance  was  a  relic  of  the  ([uaint  ceremony  of 
the  election  of  the  Boy  Bishop  which  ob- 
tained formerly  throughout  the  English 
cathedrals,  and  many  of  the  grammar- 
schools,  and  whit  h  was  obseryed  on  St. 
Nicholas'   I)ay. 

The  r»oy  Bishop  was  solemnly  elected 
and  installed  in  his  catheilral  with  full 
episcojKd  honours  by  mock  clergy — gener- 
ally the  cathedral  choristers.  In  some 
dioceses — notably  in  that  of  Salisbury — his 
election  was  no  mere  form,  for  he  benefited 
substantially  by  it,  and  is  s;iid  to  haye  had 
the  right  to  dispose  of  all  livings  that  fell 
vacant  durini;  his  brief  tenure.  After  the 
ceremony  of  his  election  it  was  customar)- 
for  the  little  new  Bishop,  clad  in  episcojxil 


robjs,  to  march  with  his  clergy  in  proces- 
sion round  the  neighbourhood,  levying  a 
tax  of  money,  as  they  went,  on  the  on- 
lookers. This  was  known  as  the  Bishop's 
subsidy,  and  was  demanded  by  the  boys 
as  a  right. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the 
pastime  of  the  Boy  Bishop  gradually  dis- 
appeared; the  spirit  of  it  survived,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  said  already,  in  the  form 
of  the  Eton  Montem.  This  ceremony 
consisted  of  the  Etonians  marching  in 
procession  on  \\'hit  Tue.sday  to  Salt  Hill, 
where  they  elected  one  of  their  number  to 
be  their  captain,  dined,  and  marched  back 
to  college  again  in  the  evening.  The  pro- 
cession, in  contradistinction  to  that  in 
which  it  originated,  was  strictly  military, 
the  vestments  of  the  Boy  Bishop  and  his 
clergy  becoming  the  uniforms  of  an  officer 
and  the  soldiers  under  him.  The  Bishop's 
subsidy  found  a  counterpart  in  the  col- 
lection of  money  from  the  bystanders 
during  the  march  ad  montem.  This  was 
made  by  certain  hoys  called  salt-bearers, 
who  gave  the  donors  in  exchange  a  little 
salt — the  emblem  of  wit  and  learning — 
thereby  pledging  themselves  to  become 
well  versed  in  the  same.  In  course  of 
time  the  Eton  Montem,  instead  of  being 
observed  every  Whit  Tuesday,  became  a 
biennial  affair,  and  then  triennial.  This 
rule  was  adhered  to  until  the  year  1847, 
when,  for  \  arious  reasons,  it  was  abolished 
altogether. 

All  these  old  Whitsuntide  ceremonies 
are  interesting  enough,  but  by  far  the  most 
ancient  and  striking  of  them  all  was  the 
celebration  of  the  Whitsun  Mysteries  by 
the  Trade-guilds  of  the  old  city  of  Chester, 
on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun-week. 

These  cjuaint  performances  of  events 
recorded  in  Bible  history  were  originally 
organiscMJ  in  the  days  when  the  Bible  was 
interdicted,  in  order  to  familiarise  the 
[K^ople  therewith.  This  they  did  in  the 
most  ingenuous  manner,  mixing  up  all 
sorts  of  se(  uLir  legends  and  traditions  with 
Bible  History,  and  naively  bringing  the 
whole  up  to  date  by  interlarding  it  with 
medi;eval  customs  and  modes  of  speech. 
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The  rirst  recorded  performance  of  the 
Chester  Mysteries  took  place  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  from  that  time 
onward  it  became  an  annual  institution,  and 
continued  till  the  Reformation  banished  it 
as  savouring  of  popery  and  profanity  and 
other  horrors.  The  plays  followed  sacred 
history  closely,  from  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  to 
Doomsday ;  they  were  represented  in  a 
series  of  pageants,  twenty-four  in  number, 
which  were  acted  in  the  picturescjue  streets 
of  Chester,  on  large  movable  stages,  open 
on  the  four  sides  so  that  all  could  see. 
The  w^hole  performance  was  excellently 
organised.  Nine  of  the  pageants  were 
performed  on  \Miit  Monday,  nine  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
Wednesday.  Each  scene  was  played  in 
every  principal  street  of  the  town  ;  the  first 
moving  on  directly  it  was  finished,  and  the 
next  immediately  taking  its  place,  so  that 
all  the  pageants  were  being  acted  in 
different  parts  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  people  of  Chester,  from  all  accounts, 
loved  their  mysteries,  throwing  themselves 
into  them  heart  and  soul,  and  receiving 
the  strange  statements  made  therein  with 
sublime  credulity.  Certain  of  the  pageants 
were,  of  course,  more  popular  than  others ; 
the  favourites  being  those  which  were  most 
realistic,  or  which  relieved  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  by  a  touch  of  humour.  An 
immensely  jK^pular  scene  was  "  The  Story 
of  Noah's  Flofjd,"  because  of  the  amusing 
jxirt  which  Noah's  wife  played  in  it.  It  was 
her  role  to  be  refractory  about  entering  the 
ark,  preferring  to  be  left  behind  with  the 
wicked.  After  a  great  deal  of  '*  business," 
she  was  finally  dragged  in  by  Sheni,  whereat 
she  relieved  her  feelings  in  a  truly  feminine 
manner,  and  brought  down  the  "house"  by 
boxing  the  ears  of  the  mild  and  inoffensive 
Noah. 

Other  favourite  pageants  (because  of  the 
realistic  way  in  which  they  were  treated) 
were  the  "  Fall  of  Lucifer  "  and  the  "  Day 
of  Judgment."  Like  the  play-goers  of 
to-day,  the  good  simple  Chester  folk  loved 
to  be  thrilled,  and  it  was  particularly  blood- 
curdling to  gaze  straight  into  hell's  mouth, 
as  represented  in  the  scenery  of  the  pageant 
by  the  old  symbol  of  a  flaming  fire  alight 


in  the  open  jaws  of  a  huge  whale;  also  to 
hear  the  ear-piercing  wail  of  lost  souls,  and 
to  behold  them  with  their  blackened  faces 
and  their  flame-suggesting  dresses  of  red 
and  yellow,  with  the  devil  mounting  guard 
over  them  in  winged,  close-fitting  leather 
dress,  covered  with  hair  and  feathers,  and 
ending  in  claws  over  the  hands  and  feet. 
By  way  of  a  final  harrowing  touch  to  the 
dismal  condition  of  the  lost,  the  souls  of 
the  saved,  appropriately  (?)  dressed  in  white 
leather,  looked  on  at  them  comfortably 
from  the  other  side  of  the  stage. 

The  Pageant  of  the  Shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  whole  twenty -four,  because  of  the 
quaint  details  it  gave  of  medijeval  country- 
life.  The  scene  on  the  plains  of  Bethle- 
hem was  brought  most  naively  up  to  date. 
Chambers's  "  Book  of  Days  "  says  it  began 
with  a  sort  of  picnic  of  the  three  shepherds; 
then  followed  a  wrestling  match,  then  the 
api)arition  of  the  angels,  and  the  departure 
of  the  shepherds  for  Bethlehem.  They 
took  with  them  (luaint  gifts  to  offer  the 
Child  —  the  first,  a  bell ;  the  second,  a 
*'spoune,  to  eate,"  says  he  to  Christ,  "thy 
pottage  withal  at  noune " ;  the  third,  a 
"cape,"  for  he  says,  "  I  have  nothing  elles." 
Then  followed  the  shepherds'  boys  with 
still  more  remarkable  offerings,  "a  pipe  to 
make  the  woode  ringe,  and  a  nuthooke 
to  pull  down  aples,  peares,  and  j)lumes, 
that  ould  Josephe  nede  not  hurte  his 
thombcs." 

One  can  well  imagine  the  ingenuous 
appreciation  with  which  Chester  people 
watched  these  yearly  plays,  and  the  pride 
which  the  different  guilds  took  in  their 
several  j)ageants  ;  the  tanners,  for  instance, 
in  the  "  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  which  always  fell 
to  their  lot,  and  the  water-drawers  of  the 
Dee  in  "The  Story  of  Noah's  Flood," 
which  they  invariably  played.  One  can 
picture,  too,  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
\\'hitsuntide  Feast  was  looked  forward  to, 
and  the  gaiety  of  the  old  town  of  Chester 
thronged  with  troops  of  excited  spectators, 
and  with  the  queer  wheeled  four-square 
stages  bearing  their  pageant  through  the 
crowded  picturescjue  streets  in  order  to 
teach  the  people  "holsome  doctrine." 
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A  PESSIMIST  IN  LOVE 

By    W.    B.    WALLACE,    B.A. 


I. 

JULES  LAVALLE  was  twenty-three  and 
his  own  master.  He  was,  moreover, 
rich,  for  his  father,  a  leading  silk  merchant 
of  Lyons,  had  left  him  property  which 
brought  him  in  an  annual  rental  of  some 
50,000  francs.  He  ought  to  have  been 
happy,  but  was  not.  The  reader  will  ask, 
Why?  Perhaps  the  briefest  and  simplest 
answer  to  this  question  is.  Because  he  was 
of  an  introspective  turn  of  mind. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  close  scrutinv 
of  the  inner  recesses  of  our  own  nature — a 
minute  investigation  of  our  own  private 
"  chamber  of  imagery,"  and  its  multifarious 
contents,  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
make  the  mental  eye  jaundiced  when  it 
condescends  to  survey  the  outer  world  and 
our  fellow  mortals.  The  order,  the  beauty, 
the  symmetry  of  the  former  are  by  no 
means  naively  accepted  at  their  own  valua- 
tion, but  are  arraigned  and  condemned 
at  the  bar  of  intellect  as  pretentious  frauds, 
whose  fraudulence  is  at  once  petty  and 
pitiful  because  it  is  so  evanescent ;  while 
the  latter  are  credited  with  no  virtue  save  a 
lively  regard  for  the  first  cardinal  number. 
And  the  result  of  all  this  is  simply  unhappi- 
ness  for  the  individual  who  is  not  content  to 
take  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  look 
upon  this  perplexing  earth  of  ours  as  the 
"  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 

Our  young  man,  at  whose  feet  that 
world  lay  like  an  exaggerated  oyster 
waiting  to  be  opened  with  that  golden 
knife,  to  whose  potent  edge  all  things 
yield,  was  a  votary  of  the  philosophy  of 
despair,  and  a  disciple  of  Arthur  von 
Schopenhauer,  the  dead  hierophant  of 
modern  pessimism.  Possessed  by  that 
demon  of  discontent  and  unrest  which 
invariably  attends  the  steps  of  those  who 
thus  gloomily  attempt  to  solve  the 
riddles   of  human   life   and   the   universe, 
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he  had  been  for  the  last  tv^'o  years, 
in  fact  since  his  father's  death,  a  wan- 
derer over  the  face  of  Europe.  For  it  was 
his  mania  to  hear  the  most  celebrated 
professors  discussing  his  favourite  theme, 
and  demonstrating,  to  their  own  complete 
satisfaction  and  his,  that  this  world  was  a 
mistake,  pain  the  "  predominant  partner  " 
in  human  life,  and  man  a  miserable  shadow. 

Returning  from  the  "margin  of  fair 
Zurich's  waters,"  where  he  had  been  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  that  renowned  pessimist,  Dr. 
Koller,  he  halted  at  I^usanne,  and  put  up 
at  the  Hotel  Gibbon,  still  redolent  of  the 
memories  of  a  kindred  spirit  who  had  once 
deigned  to  while  away  the  hours  between 
time  and  eternity  by  recording  the  move- 
ments of  the  puppets  which  flitted  across 
the  fantastic  stage  of  life  when  Rome  was 
tottering  to  her  fall. 

Lausanne  pleased  our  hero.  Like 
Gibbon  and  Byron,  he  felt  the  glamour  of 
the  old  town,  embowered  in  its  hills  and 
vineyards,  with  its  quaint  mediaeval 
buildings,  its  leafy  environs,  its  grotte,  and 
its  quiet  little  port  Ouchy,  where  the 
ancient  and  solitary  tower  stands  sentinel 
over  the  blue  waters  of  Geneva,  which  are 
there  at  their  bluest. 

But  his  favourite  resort,  morning  and 
afternoon,  was  the  grassy  promenade  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  adjoining  the 
Hotel  Gibbon  and  the  Cantonal  Council 
Hall.  Walking  here,  or  pausing  beneath 
the  trees,  which  were  rapidly  putting  forth 
their  foliage  that  genial  spring,  he  would 
smoke  his  cigar  with  a  zest — it  must  be 
allowed  that  his  Cubans  were  of  the 
choicest — which  was  somewhat  at  variance 
with  his  depreciatory  visions  of  human  life 
and  the  good  things  thereof,  and  gazing 
across  the  broad  ripples  at  the  dim, 
blue  outline  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
would  indulge  in  tranquil  reflections  upon 
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the  vanity  of  the  phantasmagoria  around 
him,  which  enthralled  his  soul  despite  his 
inner  conviction  of  its  nullity. 

"  I  hate  being  rich,"  he  said  to  himself 
one  glorious  evening,  as  the  westering  sun 
was  fast  changing  the  turquoise  of  the  lake 
to  topaz — "  I  hate  being  rich ;  I  hate  being 
thought  so  and  called  so.  A  golden  trim- 
ming can  certainly  impart  an  adventitious 
lustre  to  the  rosy  skirts 
of  the  mirage  of  life ; 
but  the  gold  and  the 
rose  vanish  when  the 
black  cloucl  of  death 
descends  on  the  fair  il- 
lusion. Knowing  this, 
I  value  money  at  its 
true  worth ;  and  t!ie  re- 
putation of  weallh  is  a 
still  greater  nuisance 
than  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  it.  It  attracts 
flatterers,  knaves,  and 
sycophants,  who  hu//, 
around  you  like  flies 
around  the  Homeric 
milk-pails  in  the  swel- 
tering summer  of  .Asia 
Minor,  with  the  amiable 
intention  of  butlening 
upon  you  and  your 
substance  if  you  will 
only  allow  iV 
you 

vain,  for  one  I  me, 
unsophisticated  human 
heart  that  will  love  you 
for  yourself.  .... 
Sometimes  I  wish  that 
I  could  turn  all  my 
wealth  into  bullion,  tie 
that  bullion  up  in  sacks,  iind  hurl  it  into 
the  lake;  but  then  (ieneva,  unlike  iIil 
Rhine  of  the  Nibelungen,  has  no  drago  i 
to  gi;ard  the  accursed  treasure,  and  it  would 
be  of  no  earthly  use  to  the  fishes.  Some 
times  I  have  thought  of  bestowing  it,liy  deed 
of  gift  or  otherwise,  upon  the  first  ragged 
tramp  I  might  happen  to  come  across 
But  what  would  be  the  result  if  I  did  ?  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  hideous  vice 


of  ingratitude  on  a  very  colossal  scale  in- 
deed ;  in  the  next,  he  would  assuredly 
either  go  mad  and  run  amok,  or  else  go  in 
for  the  sl<)wer  process  of  killing  himself 
with  drink.  ...  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
I  had  better  keep  it  myself." 

Thus  did  CO  mm  on -.sense,  according  to  its 
wont,  gain  the  victory  over  a  very  un- 
practical philosophy. 


;gh,   and    sigh 
for 


Hum^  ir  i\cd  at  this  proMsionil  con- 
clu-.ion  M  IuIls  I^vjllt  closed  the  small 
po(  ket  Ldition  of  Schopenh  lucr  -,  I  irerga," 
«hi(,h  ^(.ncrally  iCLonipuiied  him  in  his 
]>cregnmiions  ind  l)etlioiii,ht  luni  of  his 
h)t(.l  and  r  (,''''■'  "^f  \  lILulum.  whai 
suddenly  his  e)e  f  II  upon  i  joun^  t^""'  "li** 
nas  sittmg  done  upon  one  of  the  benches 
beneath  the  trees  Ikr  itlirc  was  of  the 
plainest  but  it  was  not  th  it  of  a  paymiine, 
and  inexpensive  as  it  \  as,  oinced,  as  only 
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dress  can,  the  perfect  m)()d  taste  of  the 
wearer,  enhancing,  rather  than  distracting 
from,  her  beauty  by  its  very  simplicity. 

Our  philosopher  was  fain  to  confess  to 
himself  that  her  face  and  figure  were 
simply  ravishing.  Had  Geneva  lent  the 
azure  which  it  had  just  relinquished  for 
topaz  to  those  heavenly  eyes  ?  Could  the 
wild  strawberry,  looking  forth  from  the 
shelter  of  its  leaves  in  some  secluded  dell 
of  the  Juras,  vie  in  ruby  hue  with  that  small 
bewitching  mouth  ?  Common-sense,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  routed  philosophy  a 
moment  before  ;  now  love,  or  some  feeling 
very  much  akin  to  it,  routed  the  combined 
forces  of  philosophy  and  common-sense, 
and  the  confirmed  pessimist,  having 
feasted  his  eyes  as  long  as  he  dared  upon 
the  fiiir  vision,  strolled  back  to  the  H6tel 
Gibbon,  haunted  by  the  glamour  of  a 
woman's  face,  and  very  unphilosophically 
swearing  to  himself  that  he  ivould  see  that 
face  again. 

II. 

^^'hen  ghosts,  probably  from  want  of 
something  better  to  do  in  their  super- 
mundane sphere,  vouchsafe  to  revisit  the 
glimpse  of  the  moon,  they  generally  select 
a  special  place  and  a  certain  hour  for  their 
manifestations.  You  can  always  tell  when 
and  where  to  find  your  "  spook,"  who  is 
apparently,  just  like  yourself,  a  creature  of 
habit. 

Now  Jules  Lavalle  had  seen,  not  a  ghost, 
but  an  angel.  Yet  in  reckoning  up  his 
chances  of  meeting  her  again,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  even  angels  may  not  be  wholly 
free  from  those  iron  bonds  of  custom  which 
so  closely  confine  ordinary  mortals,  and  that 
it  was  just  possible  that  a  second  avatar 
of  his  particular  angel  might  take  place  in 
the  same  charming  spot  by  the  waters  of 
Geneva,  and  at  the  same  calm  sweet  hour 
preceding  the  gloaming.  Anyhow,  he 
could  but  go  and  see ;  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  that,  and  the  thing  was  worth 
trying.  Go  and  see  he  did,  with  the 
gratifying  result  that  his  surmise  proved 
(juite  correct. 

For  it  so  fell  cut  that  the  next  afternoon 
when  Jules,  hastening  on  the  wings  of 
love,  and  timing  himself  by  his  watch,  had 


made  his  wav  to  his  Ardath — his  "  fiekl  of 
vision,*'  his  zeal  was  rewarded  and  the 
truth  of  his  theory  confirmed.  On  the 
same  bench,  beneath  the  same  lime,  he 
beheld  the  lovely,  pensive  features  which 
had  haunted  his  dreams  the  night  before. 

On  the  p/nge,  at  the  spa,  and,  in  fact,  in 
all  places  of  public  resort,  there  is  always  a 
spot  to  which  the  herd  gravitate  as  though 
by  common  consent.  Outside  the  limits 
of  that  magic  circle  comparative  peace  and 
retirement  may  be  obtained  by  those  who 
dislike  the  "  madding  crowd." 

That  afternoon  a  band  was  performing 
at  the  other  end  of  the  promenade,  and 
either  the  music  or  the  gregarious  instinct 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  had  attracted  the 
bonnes  and  their  charges,  the  soldiers,  the 
citizens,  and  the  visitors ;  so  that  the  place 
where  the  girl  sat  was,  in  a  sense,  lonely 
and  deserted. 

Standing  at  a  respectful  distance,  Jules 
furtively,  but  intently,  regarded  her  without 
exciting  any  unwelcome  obsen'ation. 

Alas  !  what  had  happened  ? 

While  the  mellow  sunbeams  invested  hei 
fair  head  with  an  aureola,  while  the  soft 
breeze  from  the  lake  played  with  the  stray 
locks  of  her  golden  hair,  while  the  dulcet 
strains  of  the  music  stole  upon  her  ear, 
she  was  weeping — weeping  as  though  her 
very  heart  would  break.  What  weight  of 
earthly  sorrow  was  crushing  a  being  so 
young,  so  pure,  so  beautiful  ? 

A  true  man  can  always  bear  his  own 
grief  stoically  enough;  the  grief  of  the 
woman  he  loves  makes  him  forget  himself. 

And  Jules,  for  the  nonce,  forgot  him- 
self He  timidly  approached  the  mourner, 
and  raising  his  hat  with  an  air  of  deep 
respect,  addressed  her : 

"  Mademoiselle,  can  you  forgive  the  in- 
trusion of  a  stranger  ?  I  am  grieved  to  see 
you  suffer.  If  in  any  way  I  can  be  of 
service  to  you,  command  me." 

The  words  were  trivial — banal,  perhaps — 
but  there  was  the  ring  of  truth  and  feeling 
in  them,  and  the  girl  was  swift  to  recognise 
it.  If  there  had  been  a  breach  of  the 
timvenancts  in  his  thus  accosting  her  with- 
(jut  an  introduction,  the  circumstances, 
perhaps,   justified   it.      She  could  see  that 


he  meant  e\ery  word  he  said ,  and  \i»mh  is 
slow  to  sii'.pcct  e\i\ 

She  blushed  \iMdl>  as  she  replied,  "I 
thank  you,  monsieur,  but  jou  can  do 
nothing  for  mc      Death  is  mj  onlj  refuge  " 

"  Death  '  "  murmured  Julis,  aghast 

"Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  tien  so,"  sighed 
the  girl,  as  she  vaguely  turned  her  troubled 
eyes  towirds  the  Like 

"It  is  utter  madntss 

"  Perhaps  so,  but — — " 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  know  bulit^c 
me,  no  idle  cunosit\  pnmipts  ni\  (iiitstion 
— what  misfortunes  can  ha\(.  indu(.(.d  one 
so  young  and  1o\l1)  to  enterLiin  such  a 
dreadful  idea '  Suicide  is  tlie  last  rcsourre 
of  those  who  ha\  e  been  hopLkish  h  orstcd  m 
the  conflict  of  life  ,  )ou  are  onlj  jiist  Lnttr 
ing  the  arena  I  am  a  phi!(iso[)ln.r — or,  at 
least,  have  studied  philosoph) — andifjou 
will  but  listen,  I  feel  convinced  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  adduce  guod  and  suf 
ficient  reasons  against  sutii  a  fatal  step 

"Can  It  be,"  he  vvent  on  with  a  ctrUin 
diffidence — for  he  was  )oung  to  play  the 
port  of  father  confessor — and  no  mcon 
siderable  anxiety  as  to  her  reply,  "  that  jou 
have  been  disappointed  in  love?" 


eliiiiitl  embroiihry 


"  Oh,  no,  iiKkcd,  iiioiisi(.ur,  1  assure 
vou'  and  her  swLtt  fan.  lluslied  a  still 
ni<)rt  ros>  red 

I  his,  at  all  tvents,  was  a  R.li(,f  to  our 
hero,  who,  actuated  bj  a  fetlm^  stronger 
than  th^t  i\i  mit/iid,  or  svmpithj  for  one's 
unhappv  fellow  (aaturcs,  which  even  the 
urn  oiiiproniiMitg  SUiup'.nhauer  jicrmits 
mil  encourages,  went  on  to  quote  with 
t  igi-r,  impassioned  eloquence  everj  dis- 
•■lusive  against  siulkIl  thit  he  could  think 
of 

His  hcirtr,  h<iHLver,  was  quite  un- 
shaken m  her  fesoluluin 

"  It  IS  [ioi>d  inil  kind  of  vou,  monsieur," 
she  said,  ■  to  trouble  voiirsilf  iliout  the 
I  ite  <if  a  friendless  girl  but  there  IS  really 
no  <nher  course  open  to  me  Lven  you 
will  aeknowkdtie  this  when  jou  have  heard 
ni)  storj  \I\  name  is  Runca  Cis,ddoni. 
\I>  father  was  i  poor,  but  elever,  1  lorentine 
artist,  who  thought,  like  so  mmv  of  my 
counir>men,  thitbejond  the  \lps  he  might 
find  the  finie  ind  fortune  whieh  he  had 
long  sought  in  vam  upon  the  banks  of 
Amo  M>  mother  clung  to  our  poor 
home,  and  he  loved  her  too  much  to 
disregard  her  wishes,  but  on  her  death, 
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t  o  >c  rs  ago  he  left  Italy  for  Sutzerland 
lakinj,  us  with  him  my  litlle  sisters  Isolina 
and  MariLlta  and  mystif  We  wandered 
-ibout  Switzerland  and  finallj  settled  down 
here  in  Lausanne  Last  winter  I  lost  m> 
poor  father  vho  fdl  avtctim  to  pneumonia 


Yesterday  I  came  here  to  die     the 
look  of  the  water  frightened  me  and  I  had 

not  the  courage     but  to-day 

Dismiss  the  idea  cried  Jutes  who  nas 
weeping  himself  as  he  interrupted  the 
sobbinf,  gtr!  dismiss  it  at  once  and  for 
ever      I  Mill  help  you 

\  ou  ?  exclaimed 
the  astounded  girl 

\i.s  I  nil  find  you 
employment  \ou  shall 
not  lea\e  Isolina  and 
MariLtta 

And  jou  —  pardon 


«ho  . 


jou' 


■'  Oh,  Jutts. 


induce(i  by  poverty,  exposure,  and  despair. 
For  two  months  I  have  been  without  work  ; 
our  slender  stock  of  money  is  exhausted, 
and  I  am  unable  to  support  my  sisters.  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  them  starve  before  my 
ej'cs.  They  will  be  better  off  without  me. 
Some  charitable  person  will  take  com- 
passion on  the  poor,  little,  helpless  orphans 


Ihis  qutstion  rather 
sta^Lred  Juks  whouas 
determuiLd  to  preserve 
a  strict  iwo^nilo — at 
least  for  the  present 
. — and  whose  dream  of 
romance  would  have 
been  shattered  if  he 
i\o\ed  himself  a  nch 
man 

Oh  I — I  am  only  a 
pojr  student  he  rephed 
rather  confusedly  but 
I  know  some  influential 
people  in  Lausanne 
M)  name  is  Jules  and 
1  am  a  1  renchman 
but  bv  the  by  made 
moiselle  what  can  >ou 
do' 

"  Embroidery." 
"Bun!  Meet  me 
here  to-morrow  at  the 
same  hour.  Meanwhile, 
I  .shall  obtain  an  order 
for  work  for  you.  Do 
not  fear  that  you  will 
be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  a  stranger.  You  will  not  object 
to  pay  me  a  small  commission  on  the 
orders  you  receive  through  my  recom- 
mendation.      We    shall    thus    help    one 

"Oh,  monsieur,  you  have  saved  me,  and 

I  am  grateful  —so  grateful." 
And  thus  they  parted. 
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III 

If  Bianca  Casaldoni  had  entertained  a 
doubt  as  to  the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of 
her  mysterious  friend — if  the  suspicion  had 
occurred  to  her,  after  her  first  enthusiasm 
had  cooled  down,  that  fair  faces  sometimes 
mask  black  hearts,  and  that  the  young  man 
who  had  so  unceremoniously  introduced 
himself  and  dispelled  her  evil  dreams  of 
suicide  by  his  words  of  hope  and  comfort 
might  after  all  turn  out  to  be  only  a  clever 
and  unprincipled  practical  joker  who  had 
wished  to  amuse  himself  at  her  expense — 
if  such  unworthy  thoughts  had  even  re- 
motely troubled  her,  they  were  speedily 
dispelled  when  she  found  Jules  waiting  for 
her  at  the  trysting-place  the  next  evening. 

He  advanced  smiling  to  meet  her. 

"  I  am  in  good  time,  am  I  not,  Made- 
moiselle Casaldoni?"  he  said.  "And  I 
am  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.  I  have  the 
happiness  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
successful  in  my  mission.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  is  in  love  with  a  certain 
young  lady,  and  wishes  to  present  her  with 
a  handsome  silk  portfolio  to  hold  her 
sketches — she  is  an  artist — bearing  the 
monograms  'J-  L.*  and  *  li.  L.' tastefully  em- 
broidered. Here  is  the  case  upon  which 
you  are  to  exercise  your  ingenuity,  and 
here  " — handing  her  three  twenty  -  franc 
pieces  —"is  the  payment,  less  my  com- 
mission." 

"  How  liberal !  "  exclaimed  Bianca  joy- 
fully; "  but  it  is  scarcely  right  that  I  should 
take  the  money  before  I  have  done  the 
work." 

"  You  must  have  no  hesitation  on  that 
score,"  said  Jules  quickly.  "  He  is  very 
wealthy,  this  friend  of  mine,  and  always  likes 
to  pay  in  advance." 

"  Dear  little  Isolina  and  Marietta," 
murmured  poor  l^ianca,  with  a  happy  sigh. 
"  They  will  not  starve  now,  and  1 " 

"And  you,  mademoiselle,"  interposed  her 
companion  gently,  "need  no  longer  look 
upon  the  beautiful  lake  as  a  ])ossible  grave." 

"  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you,"  he 
presently  added,  "  When  you  have 
finished  the  portfolio,  an  old  lady,  the 
mother  of  another  friend,  requires  a  red 
silk    cushion    embroidered.     The    design 


this  time  is  to  be  a  bunch  of  the  stately 
flowers  of  your  own  glorious  city — the  lilies 
of  St.  John." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  enough.  Mon- 
sieur Jules  ?  " 

"  There  is  really  no  occasion ;  as  I  have 
said,  in  serving  you  I  am  serving  myself;  it 
is  a  case  of  mutual  accommodation." 

But  the  grateful  Bianca  did  not  regard 

the  matter  in  that  light. 

*  «  «  * 

The  weeks  flew  bv.  Bianca  was  as 
merry  and  musical  as  a  cicada.  She  was 
simply  inundated  with  work,  for  no  sooner 
was  one  order  executed  than  her  industrious 
agent  Jules  had  another  ready  for  her. 
She  often  playfully  remarked  to  him  that 
she  would  soon  make  her  fortune.  Her 
busy  needle  never  rested,  and  yet  she 
seemed  to  thrive  upon  the  incessant  labour. 
Her  step  was  as  light  and  as  buoyant  as 
that  of  a  roe  :  her  eyes  were  bright,  and  the 
colour  had  returned  to  her  pallid  cheeks. 

And  Jules?  Well,  his  conduct  of  late 
had  been  passing  strange.  Shortly  after  his 
impromptu  introduction  to  Bianca  he  had 
flung  his  volume  of  Schopenhauer  into  the 
lake — thus  o[)enly  and  defiantly  breaking 
with  that  worthy's  philosophy — for  no  other 
reason  than  because  one  day  while  perusing 
this  book  he  had  come  across  this  dictum, 
"Beautv  does  not  exist,"  and  had  there  and 
then  given  the  dcsj)onding  Arthur  the  lie 
direct,  indignantly  muttering,  "  What  of 
Bianca?"  whom,  as  he  ought  in  common 
justice  to  have  remembered,  poor  Schopen- 
hauer had  never  seen. 

He  had  become  a  frequent  visitor — on 
business  -  at  Bianca's  humble  abode  in  the 
Rue  Grand  Chene.  To  this,  of  course, 
not  even  the  most  fastidious  Swiss  Mrs. 
Grundy  could  object.  He  was  also  a 
prime  favourite  with  Isolina  and  Marietta, 
on  whose  behalf  he  was  wont  to  invest 
largely  in  the  chocolate  and  confectionery 
for  which  J^ausanne  is  justly  famous. 

Things,  in  fact,  were  fast  approaching  a 
climax,  and  one  day  that  climax   arrived. 

Jules  was  watching  Bianca  at  her  eternal 
embroidery,  and  an  awkward  yet  eloquent 
silence  had  fallen  between  the  two. 
Never — no,  not  even  on  that  memorable 
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day  when  he  had  first  seen  her  sitting  by 
the  lake,  had  she  looked  so  enchanting. 

Scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  impelled  by 
the  sheer  fascination  of  her  presence  and 
attitude,  as  her  graceful  head,  with  its 
coronal  of  golden  hair,  bent  over  her  work^ 
he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  small, 
shell-like  ear,  murmuring  as  he  did  so,  in 
her  own  sweet  Tuscan  dialect,  which  he 
had  picked  up  during  their  accjuaintance  : 

"  I  love  you,  I3ianca ;  will  you  be  my 
wife  ?  ••' 

There  was  the  i)ause  of  a  moment. 
Bianca  did  not  raise  her  head.  Then  came 
the  whispered  words  : 

"  C)h,  Jules,  I  am  so  happy.  We  are 
poor,  but  we  are  young  :  we  can  work,  we 
can  live  for  one  another,  and  love  makes 
one  forget  i)overty.'' 

These  sweet  words  completed  the  con- 
version of  a  pessimist.  Jules  was  now  an 
enthusiastic  optimist.     Could  the  world  be 

evil   when  it  ccmtained— IJianca? 

♦  *  ♦  it- 


It  was  a  glad  surprise  for  the  fair 
Florentine  when,  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  her  husband  conducted  her  to  a 
magnificent  villa  at  Ouchy  which  he  had 
just  purchased.  It  was  a  still  greater,  and 
scarcely  less  joyous,  surprise  when,  upon 
entering  the  luxuriously  furnished  saloon, 
she  was  confronted  by  the  various  articles 
which  Jules  had  from  time  to  time  given 
her  to  embroider. 

"  Oh,  Jules,  it  was  vou  who " 

**  Ves,  dearest ;  forgive  me.  When  I 
figured  as  a  commission  agent  and  told 
you  the  story  of  my  poverty,  I  was  guilty  of 
my  first  and,  I  hope,  last  acts  of  deception. 
After  all,  my  lies  were  only  *  white  lies ' — 
lies  told  with  a  good  object ;  and  even  now 
I  can  scarcely  regret  them  ;  for  they  were 
the  means  of  saving  you  from  suicide,  re- 
lieving your  distress,  and  gaining  me  the 
sweetest  wife  in  Switzerland — or  the  world. 
Although  at  one  time,  I  am  fain  to  confess, 
I  never  thought  that  I  should  ix)se  as  a 
Pessimist  in  Love.'' 


-><«<•*>-«!- 


NIGHTFALL 


By    ARTHUR   L.    SALMON 

HER  mantle  is  a  fold  of  deepening  mist, 
The  star  of  eve'  her  eye; 
Her  brow  a  vapour  that  the  sun  hath  kissed 

With  gold  as  he  passed  by. 
Her  feet,  wherewith  she  travels  tangled  ways 
Are  wrapped  in  lowland  haze. 

She  hc^lds  her  hands  forth  o'er  a  world  forworn, 

She  casts  her  mantle  wide ; 
And  they  who  feared  to  face  the  tearful  morn. 

Rest  and  are  satisfied ; 
Beneath  her  healing  touch  their  sorrows  cease 

In  sweet  oblivious  peace. 

She  hath  a  whisper  for  the  forest  birds, 

To  charm  them  into  rest; 
She  hath  a  power  to  lull  with  crooning  words 

The  babe  r.j^on  the  breast. 
She  leads  all  little  children  by  the  hand 

To  realms  of  fairyland. 


how  the  impressions 
formed  in  early  childhood  persist 
through  life,  and  colour  our  thoughts  on 
men  and  things.  However  increased  in 
importance  and  fuller  of  a  deeper  meaning 
certain  anniversaries  have  since  become  lo 
us,  something  quite  trivial  which  connects 
them  with  our  early  years  at  once  presents 
itself  to  our  minds  when  the  subject  comes 
up  in  conversation.  For  instance,  the 
thought  of  Whitsuntide  is  always  associated 
in  my  mind  with  a  bonnet.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  squire's  lady,  in  the  country 
village  where  I  S|)cnt  my  childhood,  to 
appear  at  church  on  Whit  Sunday  morning 
in  a  new  bonnet.  Men,  women,  and  children 
went  to  church  that  day  with  a  full  and 
certain  conviction  that  this  event  would 
happen.  The  secret  was  well  kept 
throughout  the  previous  week,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  although  only  the 
children  would  have  admitted  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  congregation  awaited  in  eager 
anticipation  the  opening  of  the  side  door, 
through  which  the  lady  would  enter  arrayed 
in  her  new  head-gear.  The  appearance  of 
the  lady  carried  with  it,  in  a  pmctical  form, 
"  The  Promise  of  May";  it  brought  home, 
even  to  a  country  congregation,  accustomed 
to  live  at  clase  quarters  with  Nature,  the 
amval  of  Spring.  But  there  was  more  in 
the  public  interest  taken  in  the  matter 
than  this  appeal  to  the  imagination  im- 
plies. For  the  bonnet  was  nearly  always 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  up  to  date. 
The  prayers  and  hymns  were  steeped 
in  Pentecostal  allusions  ;  but  as  they 
prayed  and  sang,  the  eyes  of  the  vicar,  the 
choir,  and  the  congregation  were  continu- 
ally wandering  towards  the  squire's  pew. 
The  vicar  preached  to  a.  pre-occupied  con- 


■gation  a  little  sermon  full  of  the  leaching 
iated  with  Whit  Sunday;  but  human 
nature  is  feeble,  and  the  lesson  of  the  week 
was  all  the  time  in  the  squire's  pew.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  the  congregation 
gathered,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  country, 
at  the  ciiurch  gate,  and  the  "  lesson  "  was 
discussed — by  some  in  reverential  whispers, 
by  others  in  outspoken  language.  And  by 
I'rinily  Sunday  those  who  had  waited  for 
the  initiative  of  the  squire's  lady  had  pro- 
bably ultered,  constructed,  or  purchased 
bonnets  wliich  were  more  or  less  feeble 
imitations  of  the  great  original.  Indeed, 
to  the  children.  Trinity  was  even  more 
interesting  than  Whit  Sunday ;  there  were 
more  new  bonnets,  and  children  especially 
admire  the  imitative  faculty. 

Since  those  days  the  bonnet,  as  an  article 
of  woman's  attire,  has  been  de])osed,  and 
the  hatis  all  victorious.  Of  late  there  have- 
bceti,  it  is  true,  ominous  rumours  of  the 
revival  of  the  bonnet,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  think  out  and  design  the 
fashions  have  evidently  been  sending  out 
feelers  in  all  directions  to  discover  how  the 
proposed  change  would  be  regarded.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  so  victorious  has 
been  the  hat,  so  spoilt  by  the  monopoly  it 
has  enjoyed,  that  it  has  been  in  danger 
of  becominji  ridiculous.  I  )uring  one  or 
two  recent  seasons  the  enormities  which 
passed  for  liats  aroused  in  the  lovers  of 
simplicity  a  desire  for  revolution.  And  so 
the  word  "bonnet"  was  whispered.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  the 
an.xiety  of  ladies  to  appear  well-dressed 
does  not  arise  from  a  desire  to  please 
men,  but  in  order  to  compete  favourably 
with  members  of  their  own  sex.  1  am 
not  at  all  concerned  w 
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enoui;h  for  a  mere  man  to  recognise  that 
the  ladies'  wishes  must  be  regarded  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  pleasing  duty  of  many  men  to  find 
the  means  by  which  the  desired  object 
is  attained,  and  so  I  make  no  apology 
for  exhibiting  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
Some  men  are  even  graciously  allowed 
a  voice  in  the  selection.  Yet  I  know 
nothing  more  soul-disturbing,  more  be- 
wildering, to  the  average  man,  than  a 
milliner's  show  room.  I  have  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  all  ladies  who  have  to 
choose  their  own  hats.  I  have  been  dragged 
from  shop  window  to  shop  window,  from 
show  room  to  show  room,  and  I  have  gone 
home  without  the  memory  of  a  single 
beautiful  hat  to  compensate  me  for  my 
weariness.  But  I  do  not  remember  a  time, 
since  I  was  personally  interested  in  these 
things,  when  there  was  such  an  tmbarras 
de  richesse  of  pretty  hats  in  the  shop 
windows  as  there  has  been  during  the 
present  season.  The  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  fashion  just  now  prevalent,  the  lightness 
and  grace  of  form  which  are  everywhere 
noticeable,  are  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and 
whereas  of  old  I  found  a  difficulty  in 
assisting  in  the  selection  of  one  hat,  I  now 
want  to  purchase  twenty. 

The  mere  rumour  of  the  return  of  the 
bonnet  seems  to  have  inspired  the  advo- 
cates of  the  hat  to  demonstrate  its  artistic 
capabilities.  Most  welcome  of  all  changes 
is  the  decline  of  overcrowding  on  the  hat 
itself.  The  f  juestion  of  the  housing  of  fruit, 
flowers,  feathers,  lace,  and  ribbons  was 
growing  as  acute  as  the  housing  of  the 
poor.  If  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum brings  with  it  a  return  to  the  fashion 
we  have  aband(med,  I  suggest  a  combina- 
tion of  men  to  protect  women  against 
themselves.  Let  us  frighten  them  again 
with  the  hateful  word  **  bonnet."  Better  a 
Park  full  of  pretty  faces  in  bonnets  than  a 
moving  crowd  of  picture  hats  with  the 
faces  in  shadow  or  crowded  out.  The 
bonnet  is  indeed  a  beautiful  frame  for  the 
human  face  ;  we  recognise  this  often  in  the 
case  of  Salvation  lasses.  And  the  face 
l(xses  nothing  of  its  sweetness  in  a  Sister  of 
Mercy's  hood.  In  countries  distinguished 
for  their  beautiful  women,  is  not  the  shawl 
the  most  picturesciue  head-dress?  It  is 
obvious  that  there  are  alternatives  to  the 
hat,  and  we  shall  press  them  when  the 
occasion  demands.  Meantime,  during  the 
present  season,  a  milliners  shop  window  or 
show  room  is  a  veritable  picture  gallery, 
and  a  ramble  in  the  streets  of  London  is 


made  pleasant  by  an  added  agreeableness 
in  the  appearance  of  the  passers-by. 

In  one  of  his  essays,  Steele  says :  "  I  beg 
people's  pardon  for  an  odd  humour  I  am 
guilty  of,  which  is,  saluting  any  person 
whom  I  like,  whether  I  know  them  or  not. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  which  would  be  toler- 
ated in  me  if  they  considered  that  the  great 
pleasure  I  know,  I  receive  at  my  eyes, 
and  that  I  am  obliged  to  an  agreeable 
person  for  coming  abroad  into  my  view, 
as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  conversation 
at  their  own  houses."  This  is  the  ideal 
temperament  of  the  rambler  in  the  streets 
of  London.  The  custom  of  waiting  for  an 
introduction  is  a  protection  to  us  all,  and 
it  is  not  always  policy  to  voice  our  thanks 
any  more  than  it  is  to  tell  our  love.  But 
to  feel  obliged  when  agreeable  people  come 
into  view  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  pastime  ; 
and  if  we  can  still  retain  the  feeling  when 
it  is  obvious  that  agreeableness  is  not  the 
impression  they  have  formed  of  us,  we  are 
indeed  happy.  For  the  moment  we  have 
an  advantage  over  these  people :  we  have 
something  to  admire,  and  they  have  not. 
Certainly,  if  they  are  ladies  and  we  are 
gentlemen,  and  they  do  find  us  agreeable, 
it  must  always  be  in  spite  of  our  hats. 


The  publication  of  "The  Love-letters 
of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William 
'J'emple,"  in  the  King's  Chssics,  by  Israel 
GoUancz,  and  the  injunction  which  w^as 
sub.sequently  obtained  against  the  further 
circulation  of  this  edition,  has  created 
quite  a  stir  in  the  literary  world.  I  do 
not  intend  to  touch  upon  the  merits  of 
the  cjuestion  at  issue,  more  especially  as 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  matter  will 
be  heard  of  again  in  the  Law  Courts. 
But  the  letters  themselves  in  Mr.  Parry's 
edition  are  public  property,  and  The 
English  Illustrated  Magazine  has  a 
special  interest  in  the  subject,  because  in 
April,  1886,  there  was  published  in  our 
pages  an  article  containing  many  of  the 
letters,  and  giving  "a  connected  story  of  the 
love  affairs  of  Dorothy  Osborne."  And  it 
was  this  very  article  which  determined  Mr. 
Parry,  who  had  access  to  the  original  letters, 
to  publish  in  1888  his  edition.  The  con- 
troversy has  at  least  had  the  effect  of 
directing  public  attention  to  these  delightful 
letters,  and  we  may  certainly  expect  before 
long  the  issue  of  a  cheap  and  popular 
edition.  The  recent  publication  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  correspondence  has  helped  al  o 
to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the   subject   of 
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letter-writing  itself,  and  we  have  asked  one 
another  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  old 
question  whether  the  art  of  which  these 
two  ladies  were  such  brilliant  mistresses  still 
survives  among  us.  The  art,  we  are  told, 
demands  leisure,  and  leisure  is  dead.  I 
think  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  long 
and  entertaining  letters,  which  our  grand- 
parents and  great-grandparents  were  in  the 
habit  of  composing,  are  still  written,  but 
they  are  no  longer  dispatched  to  relatives  and 
friends  ;  they  are  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  The  Times ^  the  monthly  magazines,  and 
the  local  journals.  In  these  days,  a  thing 
which  is  good  enough  to  be  printed  is  not 
wasted  on  a  friend  or  a  relative;  the  change 
in  our  habits  in  this  respect  is  a  matter  of 
economics ;  the  rate  per  thousand  words  is 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  or  in  early  Victorian 
times.  The  art  may  indeed  have  gained 
by  the  elimination  from  private  correspon- 
dence of  the  purely  literary  letter.  For 
letter-writing  is  simply  one  form  of  express- 
ing personality,  and  if  it  is  decaying, 
human  nature  must  be  deteriorating  also. 
"I,  Paul,  have  written  it  with  mine  own 
hand,''  is  the  hall  mark  of  the  good  letter; 
and  to  make  any  claim  for  the  art  which 
does  not  recognise  this  fact  is  to  confuse 
letter-writing  with  literature.  Many  of  the 
letters  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
doubtless  very  poor  considered  as  art,  but 
are  still  what  Macaulay  called  "  the  really 
precious  part  of  history."  As  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  characteristically  put  the  matter,  "  It 
was  once  a  piece  of  the  general  fire  and 
light  of  human  life,  that  letter."  But 
Dorothy  Osborne's  letters  have  a  more 
than  historical  value ;  they  reveal  her  to  us 
in  all  her  moods,  her  disappointments,  and 
her  abiding  faithfulness.  She  is  so  human 
a  lover,  so  feminine,  yet  always  creating  the 
impression  of  strength  and  stability  of 
chargicter.  George  Meredith  has  said  some- 
where that  we  occasionally  meet  men  who 
have  the  woman  in  them  without  becoming 
effeminate,  and  that  these  are  the  pick  of 
men.  May  not  we  also  say  that  the  pick  of 
women  are  those  who  have  something  mascu- 
line about  them  without  becoming  mannish  ? 
In  some  of  her  letters  Dorothy  Osborne 
plays  with  her  victim.  She  tells  him  of  the 
rivals  who  are  besieging  her  for  her  hand ; 
she  wonders  whether  she  should  listen  to 
them ;  they  are  so  attractive,  so  wealthy,  and 
her  own  love  affair  seems  cjuite  hopeless. 
Why  does  not  Sir  William  see  this  also,  and 
find  himself  a  more  suitable  bride?  The 
answers  of  Temple  are  not  preserved,  but 


we  know  the  gist  of  them  from  Dorothy 
Osborne's  letters.  Like  the  true  lover  that 
Temple  is,  he  misunderstands  her  raillery; 
he  upbraids  her;  he  tells  her  that  she  is  un- 
kind, that  her  mischievous  humour  worries 
him ;  in  fact,  what  does  she  mean  ?  Yes,  what 
does  she  mean  ?  Let  her  speak  for  herself. 
"  Alas,  how  fain  I  would  have  something  to 
say,  but  I  know  no  more  than  you  saw  in 
that  letter  I  sent  you.  How  willingly  would 
I  tell  you  anything  that  I  thought  would 
please  you ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  love  to 
give  uncertain  hopes,  because  I  do  not  care 
to  receive  them.  And  I  thought  there  would 
be  no  need  of  saying  I  would  be  sure  to  take 
the  first  occasion,  and  that  I  waited  with  im- 
patience for  it,  because  I  had  hoped  that  you 
believed  all  that  already;  and  so  you  do, 
I  am  sure.  Say  what  you  will  you  cannot 
but  know  my  heart  enough  to  be  assured 
that  I  wish  myself  with  you  for  my  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours.  'Tis  rather  that  you 
love  to  hear  me  say  it  often  that  you  doubt 
it."  And  in  another  letter  she  says,  "  I 
have  paper  little  enough  left  to  chide  you 
for  asking  so  unkind  a  question  as  whether 
you  are  still  the  same  in  my  thoughts. 
Have  you  deserved  to  be  otherwise :  that 
is,  am  I  no  more  in  yours  ?  For  till  that 
be  'tis  impossible  the  other  should ;  but 
that  will  never  be,  and  I  shall  always  be 
the  same  I  am.  Mv  heart  tells  me  so, 
and  I  may  believe  it,  for  if  'twere  other- 
wise, Fortune  would  not  persecute  us  thus. 
Oh  me  !  she's  cruel,  and  how  far  her  power 
may  reach  I  know  not,  only  I  am  sure  she 
cannot  call  back  time  that  is  past,  and  it 
is  long  since  we  resolved  to  be  for  ever 
Most  Faithful  I-'rikxhs." 

\\'ho  can  blame  Sir  William  if  he,  too, 
played  a  little  game,  if  he  doubted  his 
sweetheart  in  order  to  be  assured  of  her 
fiiithfulness?  For  a  delicate  restraint  was 
ever  her  distinguishing^  characteristic;  and 
it  was  only  a  hint  at  her  indifference  that 
compelled  her  to  tell  her  love.  We  have, 
perhaps,  lost  in  our  modern  letters  the 
grace,  the  quaintliness  of  expression,  the 
delicate  word-play  which  are  to  be  found 
throughout  this  correspondence.  Self 
analysis  and  introsi)ecti()n  are  usually 
enemies  to  charm  in  style ;  we  have  pos- 
sibly lost  the  feeling  afler  the  best  word 
in  the  effort  to  analyse  to  our  lovers  and 
our  friends  our  complex  motives.  The 
return  to  simplicity  of  expression  is  much  to 
be  desired,  though  our  forefathers  were  not 
sinless  in  this  respect.  In  one  of  her  letters 
Dorothy  Osborne  says,  "'Tis  an  admirable 
thing  to  see  how  some  people  will  labour 
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to  find  cHit  terms  that  may  obscure  a  plain 
sense;  like  a  gentleman  I  know  who  would 
never  say  *  the  weather  grew  cold,'  but  that 
*  winter  begins  to  salute  us.'"  And  she 
says  she  has  no  patience  for  such  cox- 
combs, and  refuses  to  blame  an  old  uncle 
of  hers  who  threw  the  standish  at  a  man's 
head  because  he  had  altered  the  draft  of 
a  letter,  which  her  uncle  had  dictated,  from 
"that  he  would  have  writ  himself  but  that 
he  had  the  gout  in  his  hand  "  to  "  that  the 
gout  in  his  hand  would  not  permit  him  to 
put  pen  to  paper."  This  criticism  sounds 
very  modern  ;  it  is  only  in  the  treatment 
of  the  offence  we  have  become  less 
violent. 

Charles  Lamb's  well-known  saying  that 
there  are  books  which  are  not  books  applies 
equally  to  letters.  We  know  his  list  of 
biblia  ci  biblia,  "  Court  Calendars,  Direc- 
tories, Pocket  Books,  Draught  Boards,  bound 
and  lettered  at  the  back,  and  generally 
the  volumes  which  no  gentleman's  library 
should  be  without."  We  could  construct  a 
similar  list  of  letters  which  are  not  letters. 
Such  a  list  would  include  all  business 
letters,  the  correspondence  of  Government 
departments,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
specimens  printed  in  the  lives  of  great  men 
and  women,  Letters  Patent,  Letters  of  Ad- 
ministration, an  Englishwoman's  Love- 
Letters,  and  Letters  from  Hell.  The  late 
Queen  Victoria  had  a  happy  knack  of 
writing,  with  her  own  hand,  short  letters 
on  occasions  when  strong  feeling  was 
aroused,  but  she  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  Sovereigns  and  great  politicians 
are  not  good  correspondents.  In  the 
Book  of  Esther,  King  Ahasuerus  is  re- 
corded to  have  sent  letters  into  every  pro- 
vince concerning  his  rebellious  wife  \'ashti, 
informing  his  subjects  that  it  was  his 
Imperial  Will  "  that  every  man  should 
bear  rule  in  his  own  house."  This  is  in 
more  senses  than  one  the  type  of  the 
official  letter ;  it  smacks  even  from  that 
remote  age  of  red  tape ;  it  contained  an 
injunction  that  any  strong-minded  woman 
in  the  country  could  at  once  have  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  dead  letter.  More- 
over, the  ot"ficial  letter  is  nearly  always  a 
composite  production,  and  the  art  demands 
only  one  hand.  In  this  case,  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  letter,  when  finished, 
pleased  both  the  King  and  the  princes, 
who  in  a  Government  office  would  be 
represented  by  the  Controller  and  his 
principal  clerks.  The  feelings  of  the  prin- 
cesses  in  the  matter  are  not   mentioned. 


Perhaps  they  were  pleased  too ;  he  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last.  An  amusing  instance 
of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  writer  of 
official  correspondence  is  given  in  Sir 
Edward  Hertslet's  "Recollections  of  the  Old 
Foreign  Office."  Ten  Englishmen  had  been 
imprisoned  during  a  civil  war  in  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics ;  nine  were 
released,  and  the  wife  of  the  one  who  was 
still  a  prisoner  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Office 
to  know  how  matters  stood.  A  clerk  was 
told  to  write  "  the  usual  letter."  This  was 
the  production  :  "  The  Secretary  of  State 

has  great  pleasure  in  informing  Mrs. 

that  all  the  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of 
her  husband,  have  been  released." 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  if  the 
sine  qua  noji  of  the  good  letter  is  the  ex- 
pression of  individuality,  how  is  it  that  very 
dull  people  often  write  exceedingly  good 
letters?  The  explanation  seems  simple 
enough.  It  has  been  finely  said  that  a 
human  being  may  be  compared  to  an  ice- 
berg, of  which  a  certain  portion  only  is 
visible;  the  larger  part  is  submerged  and 
corresponds  to  what  students  of  psychical 
phenomena  call  the  sub-conscious  self  In 
ordinary  intercourse  we  see  in  people  only 
the  above-water  portion ;  in  their  letters 
we  frequently  get  a  glimpse  below  the  sur- 
face. To  the  shy  and  the  ner\'Ous,  conversa- 
tion is  not  a  natural  medium  for  expressing 
personality.  Such  people,  after  they  have 
talked  their  best,  are  more  often  inclined 
to  paraphrase  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  to 
say :  "  For  the  good  that  I  would  I  say 
not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not  that  I 
say."  If  we  may  believe  Dr.  Johnson,  this 
was  frequently  the  experience  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who  suffered  perpetually  from 
the  want  of  self-confidence.  "Goldsmith 
should  not  be  for  ever  attempting  to  shine  in 
conversation ;  he  has  not  temper  for  it ;  he 
is  so  much  mortified  when  he  fails."  Gold- 
smith was  happier  with  the  pen ;  no  one, 
not  even  the  Doctor,  could  humiliate  him 
with  that  weapon  in  his  hand.  In  one 
respect,  perhaps,  we  have  improved  on  the 
letters  of  our  forefathers.  W'e  no  longer 
address  our  fathers,  our  sons,  our  boon 
companions,  as  "  Sir  "  ;  or  our  sweethearts 
and  wives  as  "  Madam  " ;  we  let  ourselves 
go  a  little  more,  at  the  expense,  possibly, 
of  grace  of  expression;  we  strike  a  more 
intimate  note,  and  though  we  may  regret  the 
improvement,  when  the  breach  of  promise 
action  comes  into  court,  the  judge,  the  jur}', 
and  the  counsel  on  both  sides  will  probably 
hold  a  different  opinion.  The  greatest  enemy 
that  has  yet  arisen  to  the  art  is,  of  course. 
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the  typewriter.  It  is  inipossil^le  to  feel  in 
close  touch  with  your  correspondent  through 
the  medium  of  this  inhuman  machine.  A 
type- written  letter  can  only  be  regarded  as 
art  when  the  letters  jump  about,  the  words 
are  misplaced,  and  startlingly  new  combina- 
tions of  sentences  are  introduced.  It  then 
bears  evidence  of  human  agitation  and 
weakness ;  the  human  factor  is  betrayed  all 
through  its  unintelligibility.  But  as  a  set-off 
against  the  typewriter,  we  have  finally  got 
rid  of  the  crossed  letter,  which  a  former 
generation  of  ladies  favoured.  The  re- 
duced rates  for  inland  postage  killed 
the  habit,  and  not  the  curses  of  their 
correspondents.  This  also  is  a  question 
of  economics. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  that 
has  recently  been  published  is  Mr.  Bryce's 
"Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography,"  and 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  volume  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
every  character  dealt  with  was  j)ersonally 
known  to  the  author.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly  struck  with  one  story  which 
Mr.  Bryce  tells  of  Mr.  (Gladstone,  because 
it  illustrates  a  commonplace  with  students 
of  character.  Nowadays  we  are  all  so 
in  love  with  paradox  that  we  are 
sometimes  in  danger  of  neglecting  the 
obvious.  Mr.  Bryce  says  that  at  the  time 
.when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  very  much 
troubled  with  events  in  Ireland  he  en- 
deavoured to  divert  the  Prime  Minister's 
thoughts  by  informing  him  that  someone 
had  recently  discovered  that  Dante  had  in 
his  last  years  been  appointed  at  Rowenna  to 
a  lectureship,  which  raised  him  above  the 
pinch  of  want.  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  face  lit 
up  at  once,  and  he  said,  '  How  strange  it 
is  to  think  that  these  great  souls,  whose 
words  are  a  beacon  light  to  all  the 
generations  that  have  come  after  them, 
should  have  had  cares  and  anxieties  to 
vex  them  in  their  daily  life  just  like  the 
rest  of  us  commcjn  mortals.'  The  phrase 
reminded  me  that  a  few  days  before 
I  had  heard  Mr.  Darwin,  in  dwelling  upon 
the  pleasure  a  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  given  him,  say,  *  And  he  talked  just  as 
if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  person  like  our- 
selves.'" What  is  the  commonplace  that 
these  reminiscences  suggest?  Surely  that 
the  note  of  the  superior  person  is  humility. 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  an  essay,  entitled  :  **A 
Bachelor's  Complaint  on  the  Behaviour  of 
Married  People,"  and  the  fault  he  found 
with  these  folk  was  that  they  gave  them- 
selves such  airs  in  the  presence  of  bachelors ; 


they  openly  assumed  their  supetiority.  I 
wish  that  Lamb  had  written  an  essay,  **  On 
the  Behaviour  of  Superior  People."  The 
subject  would  have  suited  his  humour,  and 
we  know  from  many  indications  in  his 
essays  and  letters  that  he  would  have 
written  from  bitter  personal  experience. 
The  really  superior  persons,  whcjsc  greatness 
is  self-evident,  he  would  have  left  alone. 
Place  such  men  in  the  most  discouraging 
positions  in  life,  and  you  will  have  to  own 
their  ascendancy  :  they  bring  distinction 
to,  and  scarcely  derive  any  glory  from, 
ever)'  post  they  occupy.  But  the  men 
whom  the  gods  nuist  laugh  at  are  those 
who  seem  solely  dependent  on  their  posi- 
tion for  the  suj)eriority  they  claim  :  they 
have  no  inherent  capacity  whatever  to  sus- 
tain their  declared  greatness.  How  nervous 
and  anxious  thev  are  at  all  times  lest  the 
average  man  should  for«<et  to  show  them 
respect  ;  how  they  are  for  ever  standing  on 
their  dignity  and  saying  with  Shakspeare'.^ 
Glendower,  "  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  com- 
mon men."  And  they  act  as  if  they  had 
an  uneasy  suspicion  in  their  minds  that 
they  would  not  be  believed  unless  they 
reiterated  continually  this  declaration.  The 
habit  of  the  really  superior  person  is  of 
course  to  assume  or  to  feel  genuinely  n 
sense  of  inferiority  in  whatever  comjiany  he 
may  be.  It  is  a  part  of  what  we  call  good 
manners.  I  like  the  story  which  is  told  of 
the  meeting  of  Matthew  Arnold  with  Mr. 
Barnum  in  America.  Mr.  Arnold,  when 
introduced,  said  how  pnnid  he  felt  at 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  with  a 
world-wide  reputation.  **Ah!  Mr.  Arnold," 
said  Barnum,  ''we  are  both  public  men, 
but  the  diti'erence  between  you  and  me  is 
that  yc)U  are  a  notability,  while  I  am  only  a 
notoriety." 

It  is  always  pleasant  for  small  people  to 
be  reminded  by  really  sui)erior  peoj)le  that 
"we  are  greater  than  we  kncnv.*'  When  I 
was  a  youngster  struggling  in  Lr)ndon,  and 
subjected  daily  to  many  humiliations  and 
buffetings  from  my  masters,  I  used  to  feel 
at  the  end  of  the  day  considerably  de[)ressed 
and  inclined  to  give  way  to  the  feeling  that 
I  was  doomed  through  life  to  be  inefte(*tive. 
A  word  of  encouragement  would  have  done 
so  much  for  me,  and  I  never  heard  it.  liut 
as  I  stepped  out  into  I'leet  Street  1  speedily 
gained  a  good  conceit  of  myself.  An  old 
gentleman  stood  nightly  in  the  roadwa\ 
from  whom  I  bought  my  evening  paper, 
and  directly  he  caught  sight  of  me  it  was 
his  habit  to  bow  deferentially,  and  in  selling 
me   the   paper,  to  say  with  another  bow, 
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"  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you."  I 
liardly  convey  lo  my  readers  the 
effect  on  me  of  that  nightly  bow,  that 
gentlemanly  deference  on  the  part  of  the 
old  newspaper  seller.  I  had  at  least  one 
friend  in  the  world  who  looked  up  to,  and 
not  down  on,  me,  and  lest  he  should  find  me 
out  one  day  and  cease  to  bow,  I  occasionally 
bribed  him.  We  are  all  human,  and  we 
all  crave  for  appreciation ;  it  is  the  noblest 
thing  about  us,  and  a  man  who  professes 
to  be  superior  to  this  craving,  or  asks 
others  to  be  so,  has  human  nature  against 
him.  What  we  do  dislike  is  advertisement. 
"  And  'e  does  not  advertise  "  said  Rudyard 
Kipling  long  ago  o(  iMid  Roberts,  and 
the  point  must  have  gone  home  lo  many 
public  men. 

But  on  the  other  hand  a  little  wholesome 
depreciation  is  good  for  all  of  us.  Lord 
Tennyson  suffered  much  from  enthusiastic 
hero-worshippers,  and  many  amusing  tales 
are  told  of  his  endeavours  to  escape  their 
attentions.  Yet  even  he  ivas  sufficiently 
human  to  feel  a  little  hurt  if  at  times  there 
ap;;eared  to  be  any  decline  of  interest  in 
his  personality.  I  believe  the  following 
story  is  not  very  well  known.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  true  :  at  any  rate,  it  is  /««  trovato. 
When  walking  in  his  grounds  one  day, 
Tennyson  saw  two  person.s  behind  a  hedge 
pulling  the  branches  about.  "They  are 
trying  to  see  nie — perhaps  to  photograph 
me,"  he   said  to  himself,  and    he  ordered 


the  men  off  savagely  and  peremptorily. 
They  declined  to  go ;  he  asked  what  their 
business  was,  and  they  replied — "  Picking 
blackberries  !  "  "  What ! "  shouted  Tenny- 
son, "  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not 
come  to  see  me?"  The  pickers  laughed 
loudly.  "No  fear,"  they  said;  "who  are 
you,  old  sonny  ? "  They  were  no  longer 
disturbed.  Tennyson  went  home,  chuck- 
ling to  himself,  and  perhaps  a  wiser  man, 
I  think  we  all  live  too  much  in  sets — 
in  little  coteries  and  circles ;  we  want 
to  make  occasional  excursions  into  other 
sets ;  we  want  to  learn  our  greatest 
common  measure.  Canon  Rawnsley  once 
asked  an  old  dalesman  whether  Mr. 
\\'ordsworth  was  much  thought  of  by  the 
I^ke  residents.  "  Latterly,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  but  we  thowt  U'le  enough  of  him. 
He  was  nowt  to  li'le  Hartley.  Folks  goes 
a  long  way  to  see  where's  Wudsworth's 
buried,  but  for  my  pari  I'd  walk  twice 
distance  over  I'clls  to  see  where  Hartley 
lies,"  The  dalesman  knew  Hartley — not 
his  poetry ;  and  the  fault  of  Wordsworth  in 
his  eyes  wa.s,  that  he  was  not  convivial. 
And  perhaps  Wordsworth  would  have  been 
a  belter  poet  if  he  could  have  profited 
by  the  dalesman's  point  of  view.  "  You 
could  tell  from  the  man's  faace,  his  po'try 
would  ne\er  have  no  laugh  in  it,"  added 
the  dalesman.  The  criticism  of  literature 
is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  magazines 
and  literary  journals. 
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THE  chalet  which  was  our  home  lies  in 
a  bend  of  the  valley.  Above  it  are 
the  deep  woods,  and  in  front  the  open 
meadow.  In  winter  both  are  alike,  while, 
but  when  spring  stirs  in  the  air,  and 
Switzerland  remembers  that  the  robes  of 
winter  are  grown  worn  and  old,  the  great 
change  begins.  The  days  of  thuse  shifting 
fashions  are  not  ones  of  unalloyed  jileasure. 
At  their  opening  the  clean  white  snow 
loses  its  purity,  and  turiis  soft  and  slushy 
underfoot.  Puddles  of  dirty  grey  water 
gather  here  and  there,  and  the  streams  wake 
into  renewed  and  noisy  life.  Then  the 
crest  of  a  hillock  rends  the  shrunken  dress, 
and  blades  of  coarse  faded  grass  look  out 
despairingly    to   a   leaden,    uninviting   sky. 


lavera  ilclla  \'ita  !  " 

Hut  this  also  is  not  for  lorg.  A  night  and 
a  day  i>ass,  and  next  morning  the  edges  of 
retreating  winter  are  pocked  with  a  th()usand 
little  holes,  each  the  centre  of  a  young 
green  whorl.  /  Fiorelli — the  Little 
Children  of  the  Spring — have  heard  the  call, 
and  withiii  a  week  their  tender  pointed 
shoots  have  opened  iiito  a  myriad  of  orange 
fires.  l'"or  the  crocus  is  an  eager  soul,  and 
its  bIoss<mis  do  not  wait  for  the  pa.ssing  of 
the  snow  before  they  heed  the  summons  of 
awakening  life.  There  is  a  reason  for  this 
haste  ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

After  them,  and  side  by  side,  still  through 
and  on  the  skirts  of  the  old  order's  flight, 
the  purple  soldanella  follows.  Every 
flower  and  leaf  of  these  two  plants  hasten 
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the  rout.  For  the  passion  of  youth  is  in 
their  fragile  veins,  and  where  they  break  up, 
the  passing  uf  the  snow  moves  with  yet 
speedier  feet,  so  bravely  do  tlie  green  things 
radiaiu  of  the  warinlh  in  their  living  sap. 

And,  last,  one  evening,  the  warm  wind 
comes  U]i  from  the  South,  from  Italy  of 
the  plains,  and  the  dark  interprets  its 
message,  and  earth  ohej's.  For  the  plains 
have  been  filled  with  Spring  these  many 
days,  and  this  is  the  summons  for  the 
valleys  to  hear  and  f()!Iow.  In  the  morning, 
winter's  ragged  dress  is  shrunken  and 
rolled  up  in  the  hollows,  and  the  broad 
meadows  are  alive.  The  blades  of  last 
year's  faded  grass  are  not  more  numberless 
than  the  untold  heads  of  flowers  whii;h 
answer  the  call  of  that  wind.  "  As  a  llower 
that  is  bom  of  a  night,"  they  have  been 
true  to  their  nature.  ISut  they  endure. 
They  will  change  in  their  kinds,  and  in 
their  colours,  but  "  Spring,  the  Youth  of 
the  \'ear,"  has  a  liorn  of  plenty,  "  well 
nii\e<l,"  and  she  pours  in  like  measure, 
later,  the  year  will  tire  and  age,  be  less 
lavish  of  gift;  now  life  is  young,  and  why 
should  plenty  count  the  cost ! 


Nay,  while  the  race  is  yet  new,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  hours  as  to  who  shall 
be  first.  So  dear  is  time  and  so  h(M  the 
call,  that  the  cherry  tree  is  in  full  flower 
before  ever  the  woodland  can  show  a 
single  leaf.  The  virgin  dress  has  passed 
from  the  earth  below,  but  it  is  re-bom  on 
her  branches.  Presently  it  reclainu  the 
very  ground  which  it  has  forsaken,  for  the 
child  wind  laughs  from  the  hills,  and  the 
petals  shower  don-n  as  he  passes.  It  leaps 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  anemooes 
spread  a  mocking  cloud  under  the  pioes 
whose  new  shixits  have  lagged  in  the 
race.  Ixtuly  and  shy  blossoms,  they 
gather  in  the  shady  thickets,  and  spring 
most  freely  in  the  gloom.  If  you  look 
well  you  will  see  a  faint  pink  flush  on  their 
faces,  as  if  they  are  half  ashamed,  or 
wearied,  with  the  haste  which  has  led  them 
so  early  to  the  gfwi. 

These  first  fruits  of  live  nature  ore  fair, 
but  it  is  when  the  year  is  ripening  into 
summer  that  her  mure  mature  and  splendid 
raiment  is  brought  forth.  A  cloud  of  olive 
fluff  seems  to  settle  upon  the  dark  masses 
of  needles  which  clothe  the  gaunt  limbs  of 


the  old  pines.  As  days  go  on  it  spa-ads 
and  gathers  form,  defining  itself,  in  spires 
and  colour  ahke,  as  the  new  leaf.  The  fir 
does  not  lose  its  antieni  Uvltv  cxiept  hy 
degrees.  Like  the  setond  teeth  of  a 
human  child,  the  young  needles  gradually 
displace  their  forerunners.  The  two  mingle, 
and  little  by  little  youth  suoeeeds  age 
ac-cording  to  immuiable  law,  but  the  |)erfect 
dress  of  a  rock  pine  is  a  gamer  from  many 
springs.  In  among  the  new  needles  also 
there  peep  out  the  little  |>i)ints  of  heavj' 
crimson,  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  re<l  than 
those  "  rosy  plumelets "  of  Tennyson's 
Uich. 

They  do  not  attract  the  eye  so  readily  on 
account  of  a  darker  colour,  but  when  once 
Ken  the  pine's  flower  need  never  be  sought 
in  vain,  so  thickly  does  it  cluster  among  the 
pale  new  needles.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  cones  of  last  season  ha\'e  by  no 
meant  all  fallen,  so  that  flower  and  fruit, 
and,  later,  that  which  is  not  yet  fruit,  but 
abo  no  kmger  flower,  are  hanging  among 
foliage  which  is  likewise  young  and  old. 


I^irj^e  as  are  the  number  of  pine  and  fir 
in  Swiss  forests  they  are  by  ni>  itieans  the 
only  trees,  so  that  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  exception  proving  the  rule  that 
"crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live 
together."  Kven  among  the  firs  there  are 
species  that  shed  their  dress.  All  the 
bushes  of  the  undergrowth  do  so,  birch 
and  hai!cl,  rowan,  willow  and  sallow. 
The  larger  "  forest  "  trunks  are  of  some- 
what local  (x-iurrence,  dejK-nding  as  they 
do  upon  the  altitude  of  each  wood.  There 
is  one,  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  the  deep 
bnm/.e -green  of  whose  autumn  dress  Ls 
only  matched  by  the  vivid  freshness  of  his 
spring  attire.  When  alt  are  '"  sufticient  in 
their  loveliness,"  why  |Kirti<'ularise  ? 

Yet  there  is  one  grove,  far  away  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  whose  <  arl ;  raiment 
remains  an  abiiiing  wonder,  though  you  see 
it  ever)'  sea.son.  In  these  deep  aisles  of 
young  beeches  on  a  shelving  hillside, 
whose  young  leaves  are  so  clear  as  almost 
to  seem  transparent,  the  gladness  of  a  Jui>e 
day  surely  finds  iLs  last  expression,      'llie 
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sticky  rufous  slieathcs,  which  protected  the 
furled  kavi-j  until  the  last  frosts  had  gone, 
have  not  wholly  fallen  au-ay.  Like  the 
tender  greenery  which  t!iey  guarded,  their 
open  shells  are  translucent.  Both  are 
peculiar  for  the  vi\id  purity  of  tone,  which 


resembles  noihii 


conceived  many  of  his  most  mAn-ellous 
similes.  They  are  a  "dome  of  coloured 
glass,"  which  "  stains  the  white  radiance  of 
eternity ; "  they  seem  to  "  kindle  their 
image  like  a  star  in  a  sea  of  glassy  weather." 
Under  their  shade,  which  is  still  less  than 


ich  as  a  pure  wash  of     a  shade,  the  flowers  grow  in  a  profusion. 


water-rolour  laid  in  om-  l)riia<l  swi-i-]i  on  the  which  is  not  to  be  set  down-     Grasses  and 

wliLle>t  of  pajitT.     Where  thv  li^hi  catches  ferns  and  mosses  spread  a  luxuriant  carpet 

ihem  some  i)ro|ierty,  wliiili  it  is  hard  Ki  which  you  would  seek  in  vain  in  woods  less 

understand,  a|)i);irently  fiUers  out  the  yellow  lij;ht,  or  le>s  shaded  from  the  direct  beams 

rays,  the  sharjiest  of  all  tliu  components  of  of  the  life-^iver.     "  O  Lady  Night,  mother 

liyht.     Swing  this  ahiM)sl-hi\lo  of  dazzling  of  dark  winged  dreams,"  sings  Homer;  here 

purity   against    the  s]Kilkss    candour  of  a  you  may  call  on  "  Twilight  of  the  noonday, 

summer  sky,  you  can  imagine  how  Shelley  nurse  of  the  most  rare   beauties."     Or,  if 
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you  will  have  local  colour  in  your  imagery, 
there  is  this  legend  of  the  Engadine 
peasant,  which  tells  you  why  Maya,  the 
mother-month  of  summer,  has  a  beauty 
which  is  more  than  that  of  all  other  months 
combined. 

In  the  beginning  of  all  time  there  were 


a  Sunchild,  so  that  it  was  indeed  hard  to 
say  to  which  King  she  rightfully  belonged. 
At  last  the  Sun  imagined  a  bold  stroke,  and 
he  built  the  little  island  which  you  may  see 
to  this  day  in  the  centre  of  (he  lake  at  Sils. 
He  carpeted  it  with  all  the  flowers  of  the 
world,  and  he  roofed  it  in  with  the  branches 


two  kings  who  parted  the  year  between 
them,  the  one  King  Snow  and  the  other 
King  Sun,  Also,  there  were  the  thirteen 
virgins,  who  are  the  thirteen  lunar  months. 
Of  them  each  King  took  six  wives,  but 
Maya,  the  youngest,  was  the  fairest,  and 
for  her  they  fought.  She  was  white  with 
the  purity  of  the    snow,  but    she   wore  . 


of  all  the  trees.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
recesses  where  the  trees  are  so  close  that 
they  must  grow  upwards  rather  than  spread, 
and  even  midday  filters  through  with 
uncertain  gleams,  he  fa.shioned  a  dell,  and 
there  he  set  a  home  for  Maya,  the  fairest  of 
all  women.  There  he  came  to  her  and 
loved  her,  and  from  their  every  kiss  a  new 


radiance  which  belongs  only  to  the  face  of     flower  grew  up  and  blossomed,  which  is  the 
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true    I 


why  the  Alpirn;  Aohxts  are 
id  beautiful  than  those  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  at  night  he 
had  perforce  to  go  home  to  his  house  under 
the  sea.  Tlien  the  flowers  which  had  been 
born  of  their  love  shut  their  eyes  also  and 
slept,  and  as  they  slept  they  did  after  the 
manner  of  flowers,  breathing  out  their  souls 
in  sleep.  This  is  what  men  call  the  per- 
fume of  flowers,  which  is  always  most 
noticeable    under     the     starlight.       Snow 


baek  and  more  flower.s  were  bom,  and  more 
perfumes  ascended  in  the  night.  And  still 
Snow  watched  his  love  by  night  and  by  day 
he  slept ;  for  he  knew  that  his  time  was 
to  come,  and  he  was  wise  to  wait  in  peace. 
On  the  shortest  night  in  the  year  Sun 
makes  his  bed  so  far  away  in  the  sea  that 
his  journey  until  he  reaches  Sils  at  noon  is 
longer  than  on  any  other  day  at  all.  That 
night  Snow  sent  his  handmaid  Ftost, 
and   she   rolled    down    the     hillsides    and 


heard  their  breathing,  and  their  odours 
were  sweet  in  his  nostrils  ;  he  looked  down 
from  his  home  above  the  clouds  and  saw 
the  island,  with  its  roof  which  no  eye  could 
pierce,  so  closely  were  the  leaves  woven  and 
intermingled.  Snow  cannot  walk  through 
the  air  like  Sun,  but  he  sent  a  messenger 
which  is  Wind,  and  \\'ind  blew  over  the 
island  trees,  and  he  mo\'ed  their  branches 
so  that  Snow's  eye  found  a  way  in,  and  he 
saw  Maya  lying  among  the  flowers  in  sleep. 
At  that  he  laughed  and  turned  over  on  his 
side  and  slept  also.      Next  day  Sun  came 


touched  the  waters  with  her  foot,  and 
they  grew  firm  and  solid  under  her  steps, 
until  there  was  a  bearing  bridge  of  ice  from 
the  shore  to  the  island  of  Maya.  When 
Frost  had  tried  this  bridge  and  found  that 
it  was  strong  enough  to  bear  Snow's  weight, 
she  sent  and  told  her  master.  Then  Snow 
came  down  from  his  home,  which  is  under 
the  clouds,  and  he  went,  treading  softly, 
down  the  path  which  Sun  had  made  in  his 
comings  to  his  bride.  He  found  her  just 
where  the  jtath  seems  to  bend  purposely,  so 
that  the  traveller  must  needs  attend  to  the 
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lowly  miracle  of  ferns  and  mosses  at  his 
feet.  He  took  the  sleeping  woman  in 
his  arms  and  iie  carried  her  away  to  his 
house. 

Presently  Sun  awoke,  and  because  this 
must  be  the  longest  journey  of  all  the  year 
until  he  could  come  to  his  love  at  noon  at 
Sils,  he  drove  with  a  great  fury.  So 
furiously  were  his  horses  driven  tliat  the 
axles  of  his  chariot  were  red  hot  before  he 
had  even  cleared  the  first  peaks,  and  the 
bridge  of  ice  faded  away  as  if  it  had  never 
existed.  At  noon  he  sank  down  to  the 
island  to  find  his  love,  and  behold  she  was 
not  there !  He  sought  her  through  the 
whole  world,  but  he  could  not  find  her, 
because  she  lay  asleep  in  a  fold  of  the 
mantle  of  Snow,  But  next  year,  when  the 
month  which  bears  her  name  began.  Sun, 
rioting  because  of  the  Springtide  pains  of  a 
love  which  he  could  not  assuage,  saw  a 
strange  thing.  This  season  he  fought  with 
Snow  in  grim  earnest,  so  that  \\'inter  rolled 
up  its  dress  out  of  the  valleys  more  cjuickly 
than  any  man  could  remember.  And 
everywhere,  when  the  mantle  of  Snow  was 


rolled  up  ot  worn  through,  men  saw  a 
strange  and  beautiful  sight,  for  all  the  land 
sprang  into  blossom.  Indeed,  Maya  was  so 
full  of  life  after  her  eleven  months'  rest  that 
her  children  burst  up  right  through  the 
edges  of  Snow.  \\'hen  sun  saw  this  he 
uiiderstood  the  trick  which  had  been  put 
upon  him,  and  he  turned  so  savage  a  glance 
upon  Snow  that  the  part  of  the  mantle 
which  covers  his  shoulder  was  melted  clean 
away,  and  there  lay  Maya  asleep  in  the 
hollow  of  his  arm.  Sun  kissed  her  face 
and  she  awoke ;  he  stretched  out  a  hand 
and  led  her  back  to  the  island  before  the 
very  face  of  Snow,  who  was  too  astonished 

But  even  now  that  he  has  her.  Sun 
cannot  keep  her,  though  he  knows  the  way 
by  which  she  is  taken,  and  can  always  find 
her  again.  And  because  he  is  conttniuOy 
losing  her,  therefore  he  is  as  contiiftuUy 
seeking  her,  under  the  comers  of  Snow's 
mantle.  And  the  reason  why  you  can 
hear  the  noise  of  a  thousand  avalanches 
every  summer  day  in  the  mountains,  is  that 
Sun  is  looking  for  lost  Maya,  mother  of  all 
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the  flowers.  It  is  for  Che  same  reason  that 
the  summer  nights  in  Switzerland  are  often 
frosty,  and  the  flowers  of  Switzerland  are 
more  numerous  and  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  grow  from 
the  lowest  meadows  right  up  to  the  line  of 
the  snow,  and  even  through  its  skirts.  All 
this  is  as  true  as  it  is  picturesque,  and  it  is 
also  the  reason  why,  when  a  man  sees 
glades  where  all  the  world  is  a  shimmer 
of  dancing  light,  he  knows  that  the  earth 
is  a  carpet  of  wo\en  flowers,  and  the 
sky  a  fretted  canopy  of  leaves,  but  his 
senses  are  defied  by  beauty,  satisfied  and 
more  than  satisfied  to  merely  see  and 
rejoice. 

For  this  is  summer-magic,  the  blindness 
which  Sun  casts  over  the  world  on  the  days 
when  he  has  just  rescued  Maya,  the  mother 
of  flowers.  He  sees  that  men  are  deluded 
by  it,  and  one  day  he  hopes  to  entrap 
Snow  into  a  like  foolishness.  Then  winter 
will  be  dead. 

The  fall  to  earth  and  reality  after  so 
elusive  a  tale  must  be  htavy  in  any  case. 


Since  il  is  to  be  made,  and  since  shadows 
follow  the  sun  no  less  inevitably  than  day 
pursues  night,  let  this  be  e.\cuse  if  our  eyes 
just  glance  on  the  stern  realities  of  life 
which  have  made  the  earthly  paradise  of 
the  Engadine  into  the  Valley  of  tlie  Great 
Shadow.  The  peasant  still  goes  un- 
concernedly about  his  daily  cares,  and  the 
face  of  every  passer  wears  the  apparent 
glow  of  health.  Yet  under  the  delusive 
tan  of  the  skin  an  observer  may  see  signs 
which  speak  to  him  no  less  clearly  than  do 
the  winding  paths  which  meander  through 
thick  copses  of  hazel  underwood  near  the 
lake  shores — very  homely  is  their  re- 
miniscence of  a  Devon  lane— or  climb 
the  hillsides  with  carefully-engineered 
graduation.  Where  nature  is  so  lavish, 
these  signs  of  man — the  improver! — cannot 
mar,  but  they  were  not  built  for  healthy 
folk.  Even  without  those  boards,  holding 
out  such  tragic  signals  as  "  200  metre 
patients,"  which  are  dotted  about  a  walk 
through  the  trees,  with  seats  set  back 
here  and  there  in  the  shadows,  no  one  can 
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sojourn  long  in  the  valley  and  not  win 
a  measure  of  the  greater  understanding. 
For  hither  the  people  come  up,  those 
who  are  appointed  to  die  and  would 
snatch  an  extra  hour  of  living,  and  those 
who  seek  to  escape  the  awful  threat. 
Thus,  while  the  fairest  of  scenery  and 
cleanest  of  airs  are  impressing  the  mere 
facts  of  existence  with  the  beauty  of 
life,  other  sympathies  are  gathering  scope. 
Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  you  may 
catch  those  glimpses  of  the  revealed  soul 
face  to  face  with  the  End,  which  will 
teach    the    lesson   that   alone   can   enu.ble 


a   man   to   truly   echo   the    words   of   the 
great  stoic  : — 

**  Is  it  so  small  a  thing 

To  have  enjoyed  the  sun, 

To  have  Hved  light  in  the  spring, 

To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have  done  ?  " 

But  also,  beyond  the  tragedy  and  pathos, 
more  true  than  the  pride  of  successes,  more 
real  than  the  most  ignoble  failures,  you  will 
know  that  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
victor  and  vanquished,  stand  all  on  one 
double  foundation — "  these  two  be  goers 
hand  in  hand,  victory  and  defeat;  there  is 
no  man  quite  master  of  either." 
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THE  GNOME  AND  THE  FAY 


By   FRANK  F.    SHERRIFF 

A    GNOME  one  day  fell  in  love  with  a  fay — 
A  fay  that  was  sweet  and  shy — 
And  the  fay  was  as  pretty  as  you,  my  dear, 
And  the  gnome  as  ugly  as  I. 

The  gnome  had  a  store  of  gold  galore. 

And  cash  at  his  banker's  too. 
But  her  sole  wealth  was  her  own  sweet  self — 

For  she  was  as  poor  as  you. 

And  he  laid  his  wealth  at  her  dainty  feet, 

Yes,  all  of  his  j£  s.  d., 
But  his  gold  she  spurned,  and  away  she  turned, 

As  you  might  turn  from  me. 

Then  his  heart  was  sore,  for  he  loved  her  so, 

And  he  said — as  I  might  say — 
"  I  am  but  an  ugly  gnome,   I  know, 

While  you  are  a  lovely  fay  ; 
But  gnomes,  like  men,  have  hearts,  I  trow, 

And  mine  at  your  feet  I  lay." 

Then  she  looked  him  straight  with  her  bright  blue  eyes- 

As  you  might  look  at  me — 
And  said — "Your  gold  I  do  despise. 

And  scorn  your  ;£  s.  d., 
But  a  loving  heart  is  a  treasure  I  prize. 

Though  the  heart  of  a  gnome  it  be." 
Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  the  fay  was  wise, 

And  you  would  have  said  as  she? 


CLEMENT  CARRE 


By    ROSE   K.    WEEKES 


"TT7ELL,  you  know,"  said   the   Editor, 

VV  mopping  his  brow,"  this  is  the  most 
confoundedly  awkward  business  I  ever 
struck." 

"  Blame  queer,"  assented  the  Sub-editor, 
who  represented  the  great  American  race 
upon  the  staff. 

"It  certainly  presents  some  difficult 
features,"  observed  the  Chief  Leader-writer, 
with  a  critical  air.  "What  do  you  say, 
Bickersteth  ?  " 

"  Iced  pegs,"  said  Bickersteth,  the  under 
leader-writer,  in  a  somnolent  tone. 

The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  the 
the  staff  of  the  Monte  Doro  Scaven^ier 
refreshed  themselves  in  silence;  while  the 
fifth  member  of  the  company,  a  dark  young 
man,  whose  black  brows  almost  met  in  a 
straight  line  across  his  forehead,  watched 
and  smiled  satirically.  He  was  merely  a 
visitor. 

The  air  was  sultry,  reeking  with  heat ; 
beyond  the  closed  Venetians  and  the  shady 
piazza  the  sun  beat  down  out  of  a  hard 
blue  sky  upon  baking  white  pavements  and 
baking  white  houses,  upon  the  shelterless 
glare  of  the  square,  and  its  dry,  dusty 
fountain.  Trees  and  sky  and  houses  all 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of 
cardboard  and  painted  with  crude  colours, 
so  hard  were  the  edges  of  light  and  shadow, 
untempered  by  mist  or  any  kindly  glamour 
of  the  vaporous  air.  The  whole  scene 
was  as  unnatural  as  a  diorama :  unnatural, 
too,  was  the  utter  absence  of  life.  Most 
people  in  the  little  republic  of  Monte  Doro 
were  taking  their  noonday  siesta ;  but  the 
sense  of  coming  tumult  was  in  the  air. 
The  feeling  was  fairly  familiar  to  the 
Monte  Doro  Republicans :  they  lived  in 
South  America.  Within  the  memory  of 
the  Editor  (a  fairly  long  one — it  extended 
over   two    years)    there    had     been    two 


Presidents,   a   Commune,  and  a  despotic 
dictator. 

"  What  an  ass  Salmonas  must  be  ! "  the 
Editor  broke  forth.  "  He  must  have  known 
there'd  be  a  row  if  he  showed  up.  Why  the 
devil  couldn't  he  have  come  by  a  back  way 
to  this  confounded  conference  instead  of 
blowing  the  trumpet  before  him  ?  Never 
saw  such  a  fool  in  my  life  ! " 

"  You  professed  to  be  able  to  control  the 
passions  of  the  populace,"  said  the  Chief 
Leader-writer.  "  I  really  fail  to  see  how 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  President, 
though  I  admit  that  he  was  unwise  in 
trusting  to  your  assertion." 

"Oh,  dry  up,  do^^  said  the  Sub-editor, 
who  did  not  like  polished  English.  The 
Chief  Leader-writer  continued,  unmoved  by 
this  interruption  : 

"There  is  not  the  least  doubt,"  he 
said,  "that  the  President  ought  to  be 
forewarned  of  the  information  which 
has  fallen  thus  opportunely  into  our 
hands.  The  only  question  before  us  is, 
"  How  shall  we  convey  that  information  ?  " 

"  Who  will  bell  the  cat,  en  effet  ? "  mur- 
mured the  black-browed  young  man. 

"  In  a  row,  my  place  is  here,"  said  the 
Editor,  decidedly.  "  Besides,  I've  got  my 
family  to  think  of." 

"  I  have  no  taste  for  fighting;  it  is 
wholly  foreign  to  my  nature,"  said  the 
Chief  Leader-writer.  "  I  doubt  I  should 
not  know  how  to  handle  a  revolver. 
Bickersteth,  now " 

Bickersteth  suggested,  rather  than  indi- 
cated, the  width  of  his  waistcoat.  "  Me 
run  ?  "  he  said  faintly. 

"I  ain't  going,"  said  the  Sub-editor; 
"but  it  ain't  because  I'm  a  family  man,  nor 
yet  because  I'm  a  stranger  to  the  Derringer, 
nor  yet  because  I've  left  my  waist  behind ; 
it's  because  I'm  too  darned  scared." 
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"  Who's  been  scaring  you,  Sub-editor  ?  " 
said  a  new  voice. 

And  Clement  Carre  came  stepping  into 
the  room  and  hung  over  the  back  of 
the      Sub-editor's      shoulder.  Clement 

Carre's  full  height  was  five  feet  seven 
inches,  but  he  looked  full  three  inches 
less,  because  he  was  very  slight  and  wore 
no  heels  to  his  shoes.  His  fair,  fine,  silky 
hair  was  rather  long.  His  blue-grey  eyes 
were  as  changeful  and  as  steadfast  as  the 
sea.  His  ingenuous  airs  made  him  look 
like  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Clement  Carre  wore 
a  white  shirt,  white  duck  trousers,  and  a 
scarlet  cummerbund  wound  round  his 
waist;  upon  his  head  was  a  broad  sombrero. 
He  walked  with  a  peculiarly  light,  soft 
tread,  stepping  as  daintily  as  a  cat.  He 
was  the  poet  of  the  Monte  Doro  Scavenger ; 
his  verses  were  like  Austin  Dobson  brought 
up  to  date,  with  a  dash  of  Beranger.  He 
leaned  over  the  Sub-editor's  shoulder  and 
pulled  his  hair  familiarly.  "  Who  has  been 
scaring  you.  Sub  ?  "  he  repeated,  in  a  clear 
girlish  voice.  "  I  thought  you  feared 
nothing  but  dishonour." 

"  That's  all  right;  but  if  it  ain't  the  worst 
kind  of  dishonour  to  get  a  hole  in  your 
skin,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is, 
sonny,"  said  the  Sub-editor,  and  his  face 
relaxed. 

"  So  it  is,  so  it  is.  Let  us  all  be  joyful, 
as  I  told  you  last  week ;  only  I  don't  believe 
anyone  but  the  compositors  read  my  poem. 
Why  have  you  all  got  the  blues,  Editor  ?  " 

The  face  of  the  Editor  also  had  relaxed. 

"  It's  this  confounded  conference "  he 

began. 

"  Sh  !  don't  swear,"  interrupted  Clement 
Carre,  in  a  reproving  tone. 

"  This  blessed  conference,  then,  if  you 
will  have  it ;  you're  a  pretty  cheeky  little 
beggar,  don't  you  think  ?  About  the  strike, 
vou  know." 

"  Do  I  ever  know  anything  about  your 
politics?  As  much  as  you  know  about 
my  poetry." 

"  I  invariably  make  a  point  of  reading 
your  poems,  Clement  Carre,"  said  the  Chief 
Leader-writer,  with  dignity. 

"  And  I  invariably  make  a  point  of 
skipping    your    leaders.      They    have   too 


many  long  words  for  a  child  of  joy  like 
me.     Explain,  Editor." 

"  You've  heard  of  the  strike  at  the  Har- 
bour Works  ?  "  Clement  nodded.  "  And 
that  we  took  sides  with  the  strikers  ?  " 

"  That  you  added  your  impotent  but 
impassioned  voice  to  the  outcry  of  out- 
raged humanity  ?  Yes,  I  saw  that  by 
mistake  last  Wednesday." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Editor,  "  the  President 
is  coming  here  to-day  to  discuss  the 
business  >vith  some  of  the  leaders ;  and 
we've  just  heard  that  Jose  and  a  score  or 
so  more  mean  to  do  for  him  on  the  way." 

Clement  Carr^  broke  into  a  peal  of 
clear  laughter.  "Tell  him  not  to  come, 
then,"  he  said.     "  Isn't  it  simple  ?  " 

"  But  the  point  is  they  mean  to  do  for 
us  too  if  we  stir  out  of  this  house  ! " 

"  Now,  that  is  awkward,"  said  Clement 
Carre,  reflectively.  He  came  and  perched 
like  a  bird  on  the  arm  of  the  Under  Leader: 
writer's  chair.  "  Who's  going  ?  Fatty 
here  ?  " 

"  Get  out ! "  said  the  Under  Leader- 
writer,  endeavouring  to  dislodge  him ; 
with  the  result  that  Clement  Carre  sub- 
sided on  his  knee. 

"  No  offers  ?  "  said  Clement,  looking 
round  the  ring  of  faces.  "  Too  bad  !  We 
shall  all  be  accused  of  abetting  the  murder 
if  one  of  us  doesn't  go,  you  know.  Jose's 
a  dear  friend  of  mine :  I  avow  I'll  try 
myself." 

"  Carr^,  you  mustn't !  "  said  the  Editor. 

Clement  was  already  at  the  door.  He 
w^aved  his  hand  in  an  airy  salute. 

"  Clement,  come  back  !  "  cried  the  Sub- 
editor. 

Clement's  answer  returned,  but  not  him- 
self. "My  dear  fellow,  who  in  the  world 
w^ould  shoot  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  minute  of  silence.  Then — 
"By  Jove!  he  hasn't  gone?"  said  the 
Editor,  springing  up  and  dragging  the 
Venetians  aside. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
Jose's  threat  was  entirely  vain,"  said  the 
Chief  Leader-writer,  looking  uncomfortable. 

"  He's  about  right.  They  won't  touch 
him.  Who  would?"  said  the  Sub-editor 
with  great  assurance. 
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"  Ihii," 


oiifouitdedly  a-.^kuiard  business." 


"I've  a  mind  to  go  after  hinn,"  said  the 
Under  Leader-writer,  sitting  up. 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  said  the  Editor, 
dropping  the  blind  and  turning  away.  So 
ihey  all  drank  iced  pegs  again  in  a  strained 
silence. 

But  the  dark-browed  young  man  had 
silently  followed  Clement  Carre.  He 
caught  him  up  midway  across  the  square. 
"  Do  you  desire  an  early  grave  ?  "  he  said, 
dropping  a  lean  bronTi  hand  on  Clement's 
shoulder — "  For  I  assure  you  that  you  are 
likely  to  win  it." 

Clement  Carre  laughed  at  him.  "One 
lives,"  he  said,  "  one  dies.  Life  is 
amusing;  so  is  death,  if  you  take  it  the 
right  way." 

"  Mc»%  so,  in  my  opinion ;  but  I  should 


hardly  have  exjjccted  to  find  in  you  a 
sympathizer  witli  my  views,  'i'hey're  outre, 
you'll  admit" 

"  You're  a  Frenchman,"  said  Clement 
Carre.  The  dark -browed  young  man 
signified  his  assent.     "  Oh,  and  crossed  in 


■,  I'll 


"  Now,  what  a  seer  you  arc  !  "  said  the 
dark-browed  young  man.  "  1  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  of  reading  secrets.  How 
did  you  find  mc  out  ?  " 

Clement  looked  into  the  thin,  satirical 
brown  face,  and  laughed  again.  "  Your 
eyes  belray  you.  Green  eyes  under  black 
brows  are  not  the  eyes  of  fortune." 

"  It  is  true  that  they  are  far  from  beauty," 
the  black-browed  stranger  acquiesced;  "as 
far  from  beauty  as  you  from  accuracy,  which 
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is  a  long  distance,  mon  ami — further  than 
we  from  death.     Hark  !  " 

They  heard  in  the  distance  a  low  and 
ominous  murmur  of  voices. 

"  Go  back,"  said  Clement  Carr^.  "  This 
is  none  of  your  funeral.  I  shall  not  be 
touched ;  I'm  the  Little  Friend  of  all  the 
World,  you  know." 

*'Then  you  can  give  protection  to 
another  friend." 

"  That  doesn't  follow.  Your  appearance 
is  against  you  ;  my  innocence  won't  white- 
wash a  melodramatic  ruffian  like  you." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
Jose's  threat  was  entirely  vain,"  said  he  of 
the  dark  brows,  cleverly  mimicking  the 
Chief  Leader-writer. 

"  Nor  I ;  but  I  do  not  care  for  your 
company." 

"  Mon  ami^'  said  the  dark -browed  young 
man,  "  I  am  coming  with  you." 

Clement  Carre  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

They  had  crossed  the  scjuare,  and  reached 
the  hot  grey  shadow  of  a  narrow  lane,  shut 
in  between  white  unfeatured  walls,  over 
which  leaned  a  golden  orange  tree.  A 
hundred  yards  down  the  lane  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  and  at  the  angle  a 
house  was  built,  with  wide  steps  running 
up  to  a  high  porch,  and  green  balconies 
overrun  by  a  delicate  trellis-work  of  light 
leaves  and  frail  blue  flowers.  Beyond  this 
bend  the  lane  was  invisible  to  Clement 
Carre  and  his  companion ;  it  was  from 
beyond  this  bend  that  the  ominous  murmur 
came ;  and  round  this  bend  led  the  only 
route  to  Government  House. 

Clement  Carre  broke  suddenly  into  a 
run,  which  carried  him  up  the  steps  and 
into  the  porch  ;  the  black-browed  young 
man  followed  him.  From  this  height  they 
could  see  down  both  parts  of  the  lane  and 
over  the  walls  on  either  side  ;  and  there, 
crouching  out  of  sight,  were  a  score  of  the 
most  unpleasing  ruffians  which  even  Monte 
Doro  could  produce.  Viewing  them,  it 
seemed  easy  to  believe  that  the  saying  tells 
true  which  declares  that  there  is  no  God 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

"  Ohe  !  people  of  Monte  Doro ! '» 
Clement  cried  in  his  clear  tones.  *'  Will 
you  let  Clement  Carre  pass  ?  " 


The  black-browed  young  man  caught 
his  arm.  "  You  go  to  your  death,"  he 
said. 

"  Rather  death  than  dishonour ;  but  I 
don't  think  I  do." 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  the  magic  of  your 
name  will  still  these  men  who  have  taken 
reward  to  slay  the  innocent  ?  " 

Clement  Carre  kissed  his  hand  with 
degage  friendliness  to  the  most  ruffianly 
of  his  enemies.  "That's  Jose,"  he  said 
airily ;  "  see  how  he  blushes !  Now  do 
you  fancy  he  wants  to  hurt  me  when  I 
saved  his  Ines  only  last  month  by  dosing 
her  with  quinine  and  ipecacuanha  ?  Every 
body  in  Monte  Doro  knows  Clement  Carre. 

They  wouldn't  harm  me;  and  besides " 

He  whispered  a  few  words  which  produced 
a  strange  effect  upon  the  black-browed 
young  man. 

"  You  are  mad,"  he  said  ;  "  you  will  only 
be  killed." 

*'  Mad  ?      No  ;  but  sane  and  ingenious." 

"They  will  certainly  find  out." 

*'They  will  be  far  too  much  scared.  Do 
you  only  do  your  part  and  all  will  be  well. 
Adieu." 

Clement  Carre  ran  down  the  steps,  light 
of  foot  as  a  young  deer  of  the  mountains, 
and  walked  boldlv  down  the  lane.  He 
carried  his  hands  behind  him,  his  head  in 
the  air,  and  sang  at  the  top  of  a  clear  alto 
voice  the  most  inept  of  ditties;  nothing 
less  than  a  cradle-song  written  by  Robert 
Schumann.  The  tune,  that  is,  was  inept ; 
but  the  words,  which  Clement  coined 
eti  roitte^  were  exquisitely  apt. 

Shoot  me  boldly,  little  Jos^, 
When  you've  shot  me  then  home  go ;   say, 
"Clement  Carre,  he  is  dead;" 
Ines  straight  will  clout  your  head. 
La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,   O  wotCt  she  clout  your 
hcadl 

Clement  Carre  had  the  air  of  an  im- 
pudent sparrow  stealing  a  piece  of  a  big 
dog's  dinner,  and  he  put  the  most  in- 
tolerable sentiment  into  these  fine  verses 
of  his.  The  black-browed  young  man 
under  the  porch  was  shaking  with  mirth. 
The  twenty  villains  posted  to  prevent 
passengers  remained  paralyzed  by  his 
audacity.       Clement    Carre,    stepping    in 


fos/  fell  on  his  knees,  stammering  apologies  to  deaf  ears. 
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time  to  his  ditty,  began  upon  the  second 

verse. 

Poets  are  a  pest  essential ; 
Women's  tougues  are  pestilential ; 
Jose  has 

At  this  point  Jos^,  who  saw  his  purpose 
slipping  from  him,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
uttered  half-a-dozen  oaths  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  and  fired  point-blank  at  the  slim 
boy's  figure.  Clement  Carre  threw  up  his 
hands  and  dropped ;  he  lay  very  still  in  the 
dust. 

Jose  flung  away  his  six-shooter,  vaulted 
the  wall,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  stammering 
apologies  to  deaf  ears.  He  lifted  Clement 
Carre  and  tried  to  revive  him.  The  other 
men  followed  him  one  by  one,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  all  assembled  Clement  Carre 
opened  his  eyes  with  a  dreamy  look. 
"Take  me. home,"  he  murmured. 

One  wrenched  a  gate  from  its  hinges, 
others  spread  their  coats  upon  it  to  make 
it  a  softer  litter.  The  Little  Friend  of 
all  the  World  was  laid  upon  it,  and 
they  carried  him  back  across  the  square. 
No  one  noticed  that  the  black-browed 
young  man  had  not  followed,  but  was 
hurrying  down  the  lane  towards  Govern- 
ment House. 

Jose  dared  not  search  for  the  wound, 
for  Clement  Carre  shrank  and  shuddered 
directly  hands  were  laid  upon  him.  "  Let 
me  die  in  peace,"  was  his  prayer.  Sd  they 
carried  him  back  even  as  he  was. 

The  sad  little  i)roccssion  halted  before 
the  office  of  the  Monte  Doro  Scavenger. 
Jose  and  two  others  carried  Clement  Carr^ 
in ;  the  rest  waited  outside  to  hear  the 
news. 

It  was  the  Under  Leader-writer  who 
heard  them  coming,  and  sprang  up  to  open 
the  door.  He  actually  ran  to  do  it.  When 
he  saw  Jose  and  the  burden  Jos^  was 
carrying  his  face  got  waxy-white.  The 
others  turned  round  and  saw  too.  Clement 
Carre  was  lying  quite  still,  and  his  eyes 
were  closed. 

"  You've  shot  him  ? "  said  the  Editor. 
**  Damn  you  !  " 

"Oh,  poor  little  kid!"  said  the  Sub- 
editor, with  a  catch  in  his  voice. 

"  Is  it — is  it  absolutely  certain  that  life  is 


quite  extinct?"  said  the  Chief  Leader-writer^ 
sitting  rigidly  upright,  and  clasping  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 

"Swear  at  yourself,  Editor,"  said  the 
Under  Leader-writer,  hardily.  "We're  all 
the  damnedest  of  damned  cowards  !  " 

No  one  contradicted  him.  Jos^  laid 
Clement  Carre  down  on  the  floor,  and  the 
Editor,  who  was  best  skilled  in  surgery, 
having  been  a  medical  student  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  knelt  dow^n  and  began  to 
examine  him.  The  Sub-editor  helped  him- 
Clement  Carr^  lay  passive,  without  a  sign 
of  life. 

"  ^^'here  the  devil  is  he  hurt  ? "  said 
the  Editor,  who  found  some  relief  in 
using  bad  language.  "  What  did  you 
aim  at,  Jose  ?  " 

"  Signor,  I  aimed  at  his  legs,"  said  Jose> 
in  a  broken  voice.  "  Mother  of  Miracles  1 
I  never  meant  to  hurt  him,  the  poor  little 
angel."  And  he,  too,  knelt  down  and  lent 
his  aid. 

"He  has  not  yet  passed  the  Rubicon,'' 
said  the  Chief  Leader-writer,  who  had  seen 
a  spasm  pass  over  the  white  face  of  Clement 
Carre.  He  cleared  his  throat  after  speaking. 
The  Sub-editor,  who  had  confessed  that  he 
was  afraid  to  go,  said  nothing.  Conscience 
was  reproaching  him. 

"  Conf hang  these  boots  ! "  said  the 

Editor,  almost  with  a  sob.  He  altered  his 
ejaculation,  because  the  Chief  Leader-writei 
had  said  that  Clement  Carre  was  not  dead, 
Clement  Carre  disapproved  of  swearing. 
"  Jose,  you're  strong ;  can  you  lift  him  a 
little  ?  " 

"Si,  signor." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  again 
to  admit  the  black-browed  young  man,  who 
seemed  slightly  out  of  breath.  He  stood 
in  the  doorway,  surveying  with  a  smile  the 
group  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

"  A  charming  family  party,"  he  observed. 
"  The  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  young  lion,  and  the  kid — Permit 
me  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
President,  being  indisposed,  will  be  unable 
to  attend  your  conference  to-day." 

"What?"  said  the  Editor,  leaving  the 
chafing  of  Clement  Carry's  hands  to  stare 
at  the  black-browed  young  man. 
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"  Jos^,"  said  another  voice,  "  if  you  go 
on  tickling  the  soles  of  my  feet  in  this 
barbarous  fashion,  I  shall  assuredly  scream. 
Ouf!"  And  Clement  Carre  sat  up  and 
stretched  himself. 

"  Congratulations,"  said  the  black-browed 
young  man,  smiling. 

"  The  signor  is  not  dead  ?  "  gasped  Jose. 

"  Decidedly — ah,  decidedly  an  ingenious 
ruse,"  said  the  Chief  Leader-writer,  in 
uncertain  tones. 

"  You  darned  little  humbug ! "  said  the 
Sub-editor. 

"  Clement  I  ^^  said  the  Under  Leader- 
writer,  in  a  tone  of  intense  and  unmixed 
relief. 

The  Editor  said  nothing  for  some  minutes, 


then  he  remarked :  "  V/cll,  I  am  hanged  !  " 
and  scratched  his  ear. 

"  It  was  charminc;,"  Clement  explained, 
airily.  "Jose's  aim  was  spoilt  by  thoughts 
of  Ines'  tongue,  so  he  only  hit  the  ground. 
So  I  fainted.  So  they  thought  I  was  dead. 
So  they  were  remorseful  and  forgetful.  So 
they  carried  me  home  —  home.  So  my 
friend  of  the  black  eyebrows  went  to  the 
President.  So  he  came  back  and  relieved 
my  mind,  and  yours,  and  Jose's,  and  I 
recover,  and  there  isn't  any  murder.  The 
Little  Friend  of  all  the  World  will  put  an 
accurate  narrative  in  our  next  issue,  showing 
the  cowardice  of  the  staff  and — give  me 
refreshment.  Sub,  for  dying  is  uncommonly 
hard  work ! " 


-*»o*>-«*- 


NOCTURNE 


By   ?•    O'NEILL   GALLAGHER 

NIGHT,  wanly  blue,  and  wet 
With  a  thin  rain.     Long,  sad  lines  of  streets 
Fade  to  a  mystery  of  gloom. 
Where  scattered  ghostly  lamps 
Burn  miserably.     Heavy  rain-clogged  trees 
Drip  wearily  incessant 
Upon  a  sodden  earth,  and  overhead 
The  moon  hangs,  pale  and  nebulous. 
O  bleak  stagnation. 
O  for  the  white  nights. 
The  nights  of  leaping  blood. 
When  the  strong  grip  of  winter  claspt  the  land, 
And  she,  proud  queen,  looked  down,  superb, 
Upon  an  iron  world ;  or  when  the  storm 
Drove  his  wild  pack,  with  fierce  halloo. 
Across  the  groaning  earth. 
And,  like  a  strong  swimmer,  she. 
Full-orbed,  would  rise  exultant 
From  the  rank  on  threatening  rank 
Of  clouds  that  surged  tumultuous. 
But  now. 

Haggard  she  leans  in  lethargy. 
As  though  some  elemental  vampire  force 
Had  sucked  the  fire 
From  out  her  heart — 
Ay,  and  the  fire  from  life.     The  night 
Seems  visible  image  of  hopelessness 
And  change  impossible.     Things  could  never  be 
Other  than  now,  or  ever  have  been. 
Neither  strife,  nor  rest — nor  joy,  nor  pain. 
But  always  wan,  blue  emptiness. 


A  A — 2 


mine    in  tlit  shnrt  cla^[)  of  fridndsliiii 
Lould  man  in  his  sorest  lemplation, 
mi.  with  his  ttickedeit  impulse, 
t  fet.1  the  hrni  touLh  of  her  fingers 
lOiikl    purgi.     Ills     hi  irt     free    from     il 


Ml  — 


}Jn    , 


hjnd 


m> 


'I'hat  was  long  years  ago,  and  the  colours 
That  lie  on  my  memory's  eanvas 
I'ast     fade    and    lose     edge    and    distinct- 
ness; 
Vet,  amid  much  of  vagueness  and  shadow 
Still  stand  out  with  vindness,  clearly, 
Her    eyes,    and    her    voice,    and    hand'^ 

Ihese,  and  the  life  I  have  wasted. 

\\  isted  in  idlenes*;  pleasure 

Stliishlv  wasted    I  knoH   it 

\  t  11  lousU — Mould  It  had  been  so 

\  lj,ur  ju      strenuous  sinning 

Has  soiicthm^  at  least  m  its  faMiur 

If  It  I  irns    mlj   hells  (ommendition 

Man!)  glory  is  slrenj,th    he  it  wlII  usid 

Or  put  to  some  devilish  purp  sl 

And  It  may  under  other  Londitious 

Under  heltLr  ind  freer  conditions 

When  the    ill    wrougnt    on    earth    is    f 

fciven 
Be  purified    purged,  and  ennoliled 
And  emploved  in  a  worthy  direction 
Serving  the  great  Master  Uurkman 
My  faults  were  but  weakness  and  folly 
But  there,  Im  not  laying  mj   soul  bar 
To  whine  for  comjiassion  and  pitj. 
By  casting  the  hlamt  upon  othi  rs 
With  this  one  templtd  mt.  hithtr 
\nd  Ihal  one  urged  me  to  thiaward 

I   ought   to  haM.    kno«n   ire   I   aske  1    litr 
I  o  have  guessed  that  my  beautilul  heart  s 

queen 
Was  too  precious,  li.io  sacredly  holy, 
To  mate  with  one  utterly  worthless; 
But  my  heart  was  so  hungr)'  and  cheerless, 
And  it  craved  for  the  warmth  of  her  gO(jd 

I  knew  that  the  past  1  could  bury 
Deep  down  in  eternal  oblivion, 
With  her  by  my  side  in  the  darkness 
Leading  me  tenderly  daivnward. 


She  stood  liy  my  side  on  that  evening 
And  moved  me  so  much  by  her  presence, 
That  I  clenched    my  hot    hands  till   they 

hun  iiie. 
And  tried  my  heart's  beating  to  stifle, 
T^st  its  prompting  should    mock  all  con- 
trol men  t, 
And  my  arms  in  their  amorous  longing 
Should  burst  all  restraint  and  enfold  her 
In  a  tempest  of  riotous  passion. 

Humbly  I  told  her  my  story. 
Told  her  all  freely  and  frankly, 
C.lossud  nothing  over  that  mattered, 
Crouching  in  utter  abasement : 
i!y  pleaded  before  her. 
Asked  for  my  past  her  forgiveness, 
Asked  for  her  great  condescension, 
To  take  in  her  own  hands  my  future 
' :  to  worthier  purpose. 

I  finished  all  trembling  and  fearing, 
.'Vnd  waited,  my  eyes  on  the  ground  bent, 
Kor  her  voice  to  break  into  the  silence: 
U'aited  expectant,  despairing, 
Hoping,  yet  feeling  'twas  hopeless, 
Till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
'I'ook    heart,    and     looked     up     for     her 
answer. 


she  spoke  softly  and  gently, 
and  [)ity  her  eyes  showed  ; 
"  My  friend,  you  have  said  that  you  love 

And    I    know    in  your    voice    that    your 

heart  spake, 
I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  said  it. 
Yet  glad,  aye  and  proud,  to  have  known 

My  friend — dear  friend  let  me  call  you — 
You  have  pleaded  so  well  and  so  strongly. 
If  I  had  been  free,  as  you  think  me, 
I  believe  that  your  pleading  had  won  me. 
Dear  friend,  how  it  pains  me  to  hurt  you, 
Oh,  think  that  it  is  with  reluctance, 
But  the  throne  of  my  heart  that  you  ask 

for 
Has  its  king,  who  the  lord  of  my  life  is. 
Oh,  it  stabs  me  to  say  it  so  bluntly; 
Believe  me,  that  what  you  have  told  me 
I  shall  know  while  my  soul  has  existence. 
And  shall  keep  it  in  proud  recollection, 
In  remembrance  both  tender  and  loving." 


She    ceased    and 

t  trusting  myself  to  make 
t  a  quivering  hand  I  extended, 
Mutely  desiring  to  thank  her, 
Ere  I  fled   from  her  s.ide  in  ni)'  angui 

But    she     clas])ed    my  hand    closely   and 

held   it. 
"  Stay,"    she    said :    "  stay    yet   and    hear 

By  the  love    that  you    say   you    have   for 

By  the  love  that  I  would    I    could    give, 
By  the  truest  and  tenderest  friendship 
I  may  without  shame  say  I  bear  you, 
~  lur  own  higher  nature; 

There  is  much  in    the    world    thai   needs 

Could  you    not    for   my    sake  help  to  do 

it? 
And  s    , 

To  fight  by  your  side  in  life's  bat'tU 
I  give  you  a  rose  from  my  bosom  ; 
It  is  all  I  am  able  to  offer, 
But  'tis  from  my  heart  that  I  give 
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WHATSUME'ER  the  failings  on  his 
part,  Remember,  reader,  he  were 
that  good  in  his  hart,"  says  honest  Joe 
Gargary  in  "  Great  Eiipectalions."  And 
doubtless  such  was  the  feeling  Dickens  had 
towards  his  artists  when  more  than  usually 
tried  by  their  vagaries. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recollect  that 
these   errors    were   not   always    en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  artists :  very 
often  they  were  only  given  a  verbal 
description    of    what    was 
— and  that  at  very  short 
ot  were  shown  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  proof  of  the  text,  for  Uickens 
went   always    in    fear   of  his   work 
being     forestalled,     or     of    claims 
being    made    by   artists    to   be   the 
originators  of  characters  or  descrip- 
tions. 

]  need  not  include  in  this  article 
those  mistakes  which  might  occur 
through  inexperience  or  forgetful- 
ness,  such  as  making  a  character 
left-handed,  due  to  the  reversing 
of  a  drawing  during  its  transfer 
to  copper  or  wood.  The  mistakes 
I  have  to  point  out  are  real  dis- 
crepancies with  the  text,  or  reveal 
the  artist's  unfamiliarity  with  the 
objects  he  is  drawing.  For  an 
example  there  is,  in  "  Sketches  by 
Boz,"    a    plate     representing    that 


dreadful  moment  when  Horatio  Sparkins, 
Esq. — "he  who  seemed  hke  an  embodied 
Idea  of  the  young  dukes  and  poetical 
exquisites  "—is  discovered  to  be  merely 
Samuel  Smith,  a  counter-jumper  at  Messrs. 
Jones,  Spruggins,  and  Smith's,  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road. 

This     emporium    is    described     as    "a 
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Mr       Fat,in 

anc"      his 

pupils 

recovering    Nai 

icv       the    1 

alter    is 

dupKted    as    a 

decidcdlN 

buxom 

wench    whilst 

we  art    tolc 

I  in  the 

book    she    was 

so    pale 

and    re 

duced  from  watching  and  pn\a 
lion  If  that  were  reallj  the  cise, 
the  lady  mubl  have  been  a  ftmaie 
Daniel  Lambert  when  in  her  usual 
health  Again  in  the  I.ast 
ChinLC  where  Sikes  is  seen  en 
dea\ouring  to  e\ide  the  m  ih  on 
Jacobs  Ibland  he  ib  sjid  to  have 
had  1  rope  over  j^tt  long  and 
his  dog  to  hm,  hin  contealed 
until  tliL.  end  Ihc  artist  has 
given  Sikts  poor  measure  of  rope 
■ — onl>  about  ijfl.  ^not  nearly 
enough  to  reach  the  ground ;  but 
sufficient  to  hang  himself  with,  as 
events  proved.  Cruikshank  has 
placed  the  dog  on  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  in  full  view,  the  faith- 
ful   animal    no    doubt    finding    it 


dirty-looking  ticketed  linendrapers' 
shop,  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  and 
labels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  in  the 
window.  There  were  dropsical 
figures  of  seven  with  a  little  three- 
farthings  in  the  corner,  perfectly 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ladies' 
boas,"  &c.,  tV-c. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  above,  that  the  three  farthings 
were  a  great  feature  of  the  drapery 
trade  then,  as  I  hey  are  to-day — 
and  were  a  special  point  —  but 
Cruikshank,  although  his  direc- 
tions were  so  plain  before  him, 
must  needs  mark  down  the  goods 
to  sevenpence- halfpenny  —  an  act 
which  might  have  brought  ruin  to 
the  firm,  the  v^ares  being  already 
sold  at  fifty  per  cent,  under 
cost. 

Other  mistakes  of  the  great 
Geoi^e  are  to  be  found  in  "Oliver 
Twist,"  where  in   the    etcl  i  ig    of 


OLIVER   TWIST, 


The  35  Seet  of  re 
to  aboul  11  DC  13  fe 
the  dog  could  lie  c 
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impossible  to  shelter  behind   a   : 
ing  parapet. 

Turning  now  to  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  and 
the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop" — first  issued  as 
serials    in    "  Master    Humphrey's    Clock," 


and     afterwards     published      separately —      choice. 


arm  Joe  Willett  lost  in  the  defence  of  the 
"Salwanners,"  "Phiz"  (Hablot  K.  Browne) 
has  very  accommodatingly  given  bini  now  a 
right  arm,  and  now  a  left  arm  less,  so  ibat 
the    discriminating    reader    may   take   bis 


BARNABV   RUDGE. 


prives  Joe  WilleLl  ot 


Cattermole's  tbriUing  design  of  "The 
Murder  at  the  Warren,"  in  "  Bamaby 
Rudge,"  is  represented  as  taking  place  in 
bright  daylight,  although  it  is  described  in 
the  book  as  happening  in  pitch  darkness  ; 
nnd  as   the  author  omitted  to  say  which 


In  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "PhiK"  has 
most  unfeelingly  placed  Mrs,  Jarley's  seat 
on  the  cold  damp  ground,  instead  of  leaving 
her  dry  and  comfortable  at  the  top  of  the 
caravan  steps,  where  the  author  put  ber; 
and  again,  in  a  spirit  of  perversity  in  the 
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"Visit  to  Astley  s    he  I  as  robbed  Barbara  s 

mother  of  her  umbrella  and   given  it  to 

Mrs.    Nubbles     and    this    in 

spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 

told  "Barbaras  mother  beat 

her  umbrella  on  the  floor  in 

her    ecstacies    until     it    was 

nearly    worn    down    to     the 

gingham." 

"  Pickwick  "  seems  to  be  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  these 
slips.  There  is  the  picture 
of  Mr.  Jingle's  wonderful  dog, 
Ponto,  whose  master  carries  a 
still  more  wonderful  gun  with- 
out a  lock.  Then  the  skating 
party  at  Dingtey  Dell,  with 
never  a  skate  among  them, 
although  we  know  that  there 
must  have  been  some,  from 
Mr.  Pickwick's  repeated  order 
to  Mr.  Winkle  to  "Take  off 
his   skates."      We   read    that  At  itia 

when  Mr.  Pickwick  was  found  1*  fi^e" 

behind  the  door  at  the  young 
ladies'  school,  the  cook  alone 
could  be  coerced  beyond  the  threshold,  but 
"Phiz,"  apparently  thinking  it  put  loo  great  a 


dark    garden     has    determmtd    she    shall 

be  backed  up  and  accordingly  sends    the 


other 
It  does 


OLD   CURIOS  ITV  SHOP 


Strain  on  the  readers'  credulity  to  exhibit 
one  poor  female  advancing  alone  into  the 


rslOSITV   SHOP. 


into  the  night  with  her. 
lOt  seem  as  if  Browne  could 
draw  a  sedan-chair.  Possibly 
he  had  never  seen  one,  as 
e\en  at  that  time  {area  1837) 
the)  were  nearly  extinct  one 
or  two  lingenng  still  purhaps, 
in  outofthewa)  comers,  or 
in  the  provinces  where  ail 
things  die  hard  Fe  this  as 
It  may,  the  Lhair  in  w  hich 
Mr  I'lckw  ick  IS  imprisoned 
at  Ipswieh  IS  an  enormous 
structure  about  tneUe  feet 
hi;;h  double  the  height  of  a 
ch^l^  and  ([uite  bejond  the 
\(^^  phjsical    power   of  t«o    men 

to  lift       "^notliLr  monstro'jity 
of  the  kind  is  shosin  in  the 
illustration  of      Mr.  ^\ inkles 
A5iiej'5.  situation  when  the  door  blew 

ihe  floor,  ,q".  ^j^j  jj,  ([^[3  p[g[g  another 

mistake  occurs:  Mr.  Winkle  is 
still  holding  the  candle  while 
bolting  into  the  sedan,  although  we  have  just 
been  told  that  he  threw  the  candle  airay. 
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In  the  scene  wherein  Mr.  Pickwick 
meets  Jingle,  broken  down  and  ill  in 
the  Fleet  Prison,  "Phiz"  depicts  the 
faithful  Job  Trotter  as  present,  whereas 
he  does  not  appear  at  all  until  the  next 
chapter  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers." 
When  the  ever-cheerful  Mark  Tapley 
accompanied  Martin  Chuz^lewit  to  the 
Siate.s,  he  had  on  i 

for  Martin  outside  the  office  of  the 
Howdy  Journal,  and  we  learn  from 
chronicler    that     Mark 


Son  ")  we  read  that  he  took  but  ten  young 
gentlemen  under  his  "Portico";  the  delinea- 
tor, however,  thinking  apparently  in  the 
generosity  of  his  art  (no  joke  intended) 
that   the  smaller   number   would  have  a 


decorated  the  door  with  his  initials 
in  characters  a  foot  long,  with  the 
day  of  the  month  and  the  year  in 
smaller  type,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  a  neat  border.  The  portrayer  of 
this  event  (H.  K.  B.)  evidently  did  not 
consider  the  display  of  the  initials 
sufficiently  convincing,  so,  having 
space,  executed  the  name  in  full.  On 
the  completion  of  this  self-set  task  he 
seems  to  have  felt  disinclined  to  work 
further  on  such  trivial  detail  as  dates, 
and  so  omitted  them  entirely. 

Of  Doctor  Bhmber  (in  "  Dombey  and 
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forcing     with 


1  C  utile 


tnean  appearance 
that     ma.stcr    of 

Another  example  oc 
"  Dombey,"  when  Captai 
is  introduced  to  us.  He  ap- 
peared in  "  a  wide  suit  of  blue, 
with  a  hook  instead  of  a  liaiid 
attached  to  his  right  wrist."  In 
the  first  representation  he  ap|iears 
thus,  and  so  far  so  good:  but 
in  Che  nevt  the  artist,  conscious 
of  the  deadly  sin  of  moimtonj-, 
has  transferred  the  hook  to  ihf 
left  side. 

In    the    "  Wooden    Midship- 
man on  the  Lookout "  we    find 
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When  Ihe 
the  picture  br 
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rifirence  Dombey  represented 
as  a  mature  young  woman, 
although  she  could  only  have 
been  a  child  of  fourteen,  and 
Susan  Nipper,  who  was  a 
"  short  brown  girl,"  is  a  good 
ilt-al  taller  and  even  more 
mature  than  Florence.  A 
final  specimen  from  Dombey 
must  be  noted  in  "  The 
Dark  Road,"  repre.senting 
Mr.  Corker's  flight  in  the 
postchaise.  The  postillion  is 
delineated  with  the  reins  in 
tlie  wrong  hand  ;  and  we  note 
that  while  the  horses  are 
raciny  ful)  ga])ojj,  tlie  wheels 
on  the  near  side  are  standing 
quite  still.  The  off  wheels, 
be  it  observed,  are  not  to  be 
seen  at  all,   perhaps  because 
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they   are   revolving    so    rapidly   as    to    be 
invisible  to  the  eye. 

To  turn  now  to  the  charming  and  alto- 
gether delightful  woodcuts  in  the  "Christ 
mas  Books,"  we  find  Dicky  Doyle  putting 
his  foot  in  it ;  he  has  made  the  bells  in 
the  third  quarter  only  three    in    number 


ness  in  the  elopement  scene.  He  was 
never  there."  He  continues,  in  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  that  he  would 
have  had  the  press  stopped,  and  the  figure 
taken  out  of  the  block,  but  for  the  pain 
it  might  give  Leech.  It  is  easy  to  see 
on  reading  the  hook  what  havoc  this  cut 


PICKWICK   PAPERS, 


It  least  *  tUn] 


forgetting  that  four  are  required  to  ring  a 
quarter,  twelve  strokes  to  three  quarters. 

In  the  "  Battle  of  Life  "  occurs  a  grave 
error  by  John  Leech,  which  was  not  dis- 
covered till  too  late  to  remedy.  Dickens 
writes  from  Lausanne — "When  I  first  saw 
it,  it  was  with  an  horror  and  agony  not  to 
be  expressed.  Of  course  I  need  not  tell 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  Warden  has  no  busi- 


makes    with    one    of    the    most    delicate 
situations. 

Let  us  now  take  our  way  to  Mr. 
Peggolly's  abode:  the  old  boat  home  on 
the  sand  wastes  of  Yarmouth.  Davy 
Copperfield's  description  of  it— as  some 
kind  of  superannuated  boat,  high  and  dry 
on  the  ground — and  his  curiosity  as  to  the 
use  of  some  hooks  "  in  the  beams  "  of  the 


DOM  BEY  AND  SON. 
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ceiling  show,  without  a  doubt,  that  a  boat 
on  its  keel  was  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 
Instead  of  this,    "  Phiz  "  giv 


ts  keel  uppermost^a  most  natural 
e ;  but  later  artists  who  have  studied 
boat  their  author,  such  as  the  late  Fred  Barnard, 
have  given  us  the  old  boat  in  the  posi- 
tion described.  And  I  have  lately 
seen  a  drawing  in  a  Fleet  Street  shop, 
lowing  the  correct  position  of  Little 
m'ly's  home.  Davy's  idea  of  being 
I  a  real    sea-going   boat    is    evinced 


by  his  relation  of  his  first  night  there. 
"As  slumber  gradually  stole  upon  me, 
I  heard  the  wind  howling  out  at  sea 
.  .  .  but  I  bethought  myself  thut  I  was 
in  a  boat  after  all,  and  that  i 
like  Mr.  Peggotty  was  not  a  bad 
person  to  have  on  board,  if  anything 
did  happen." 

Passing  on  to  Davy  s  later  days, 
when  he  had  set  up  a  wife,  and  taken 
to  housekeepcng  on  his  own,  he  sa\s, 
"  I  could  not  help  wondermg  m  niy 
mind  as  I  contemplated  the  boiled 
leg    of    mutton    before    me,    proious 
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Jo.  4,    New  Series.    July.  1903. 


iig  It  hon  It  came  to  pass 
that  our  joints  <)f  meat  were  of 
suLh  e\traordinar>  shapes "  His 
"isondtr  '  in.i.d  not  be  wondered 
at  as  the  artist — agmi  that  rerreant 
"J'hi/' — has  j,nLn  him  a  loin  and 
not  I  leg  of  mutton  lo  c 

I  ct  us  proceLd  to  the  11^  il  shades 
Inn,  to  Mr  lulkmg 
horn  s  th  imlfLrs,  drd«n  from  *hose 
of  fohn  I  onttr  iht.  author  s  friend 
and  biograj»her  and  regard  the 
fort  shortened  allugorj  on  the 
(.uhng  '  in  the  pt-rson  of  one 
ini|>ussil>k  Riniui  ujisidu  down, 
pointing  with  thL  arm  of  Sar 
(out  of  joint  md  in  odd  one) 
ohtrusiveh  towards  th<_  window", 
hut  <om|)ari,  this  dLstription  with 
BroHULs  picture  of  the  icune,  after 
thL  murdLr  of  the  sife  liLcper  of 
fimilj  secrets  In  his  drawing  the 
Roman  is  jjointing  m  another 
direction  altogether,  awaj  from  the 
wmdott,  and  towirds  the  empt> 
chair  and  the  stain  of  blood  before 
It,    on    the    op[)ositL    side    of  the 
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room.      Other   scenes 
House "  which   contain   errors    are 
those  of  "  Miss   Jellyby "  and  the 
one  entitled  "Consecrated  Ground 

Poor  Caddy  Jellyby,  to  get  nd  of 
the  stains,  dipped  her  inley  m  ddle 
finger  into  the  egg-cup  which  con 
tained  \inegar,  but "  Phiz"  has  dra  \  n 
her  with  her  forefinger  in  the  ^g  cup 

In  "  Consecrated  Ground  — re 
presenting  the  entrance  to  the 
burial  ground  where  the  la  i  writer 
Nemo,  the  late  dashing  C  iptain 
Hawdon,  the  lover  of  Lady  Dead 
lock,  was  interred — the  mourni.rs 
etc,  might  find  it  difficult  to  enter 
the  ground,  unless  they  had  brought 
sledge-hammers  with  them,  as  Brow  ne 
has  fastened  the  entrance  with  a  ^ite 
which  has  no  hinges,  and  is  not  ma  le 
to  open,  although  he  has  furnibl  ed 
it  with  a  lock, 

If  more  faults  be  ascribed  to  the 
drawings  by  "  Phiz  "  than  to  those  of  other 
artists,  it  is  on  the  principle  of  the  white 
sheep   eating    more   than    the    black     viz 
because  there  are  more  of  them 

With  all  their  errors,  there  is  something 
BO  charming  and  lovable  in  these  dra  ings 
that    they   seem   to   be   the   natural 


panions  of  the  Inimitable  s  wntings  one 
completing  the  other  One  could  not 
realise  P  ckwick  without  the  plates,  and 
how  many  types  have  not  the  drawings 
fi\.ed  for  us  ?  Have  we  not  all  recotms-ed 
a  Keep — a  Gamp — a  Pecksniff  m  the  life 
that  fljis  around  each  of  us? 


DLEAK    HOUSE. 
3iee  of  "  Pbii.-  Mia  Jdlrbr  dipt  bn  fnl 


DAVID  COPPER  FIELD. 


by  tba  cuiie  o! 
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We  have  had  many  successors  to 
the  group  of  hrilliam  artists  who 
were  the  original  illustrators  of 
Charles  Dickens'  novels,  but  tlie 
mental  picture  conjured  up  by  the 
name  of  any  of  the  author's  famous 
creations  is  inevitably  the  conception 
presented  to  the  eye  in  a  drawing  of 
Leech  or  Cruikshank,  Browne  or 
Cattermole.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  relk'Cl  hu«  t.irtlv 


do  till'  [>n-M-nIrni-iils  of  mmli'in  illu<:- 
tratiir-  I'niinh  .■oimii.inil  tuir  sjni- 


ilu- 


ItUI.  h      I 

.IK'     ill.' 


mild,  arc   UMully 
.Mill.'  M  iH  tli.in 


MU-1-.  tm.  .'(  II..  )..ri>iliuMr.u..r>  h 
m.i\  W  -..ii.i  ilui  !«.. -,iuT.itii.iisi.l 
T,a,l>i-li.u>-.i,,vi.i.d  tlu'irwundcr- 
ml  -.lII.iv  ..I  i...[li.iit>  as  ab-ii.luli.lv 


THE  HERMIT  OF  JACKFISH 


By   G.   B.   BURGIN 


(Author  of  "The  Shutters  of  Silence,"  &c ,  &c.,  &c.) 


I. 

THE  Stranger  stepped  off  the  train  as  it 
stopped  at  Jackfish,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  swore  audibly. 
Then  he  felt  better.  He  swore,  because  the 
desolate  nature  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
appeared  to  justify  any  number  of  strange 
oaths ;  further,  because  the  penetrating, 
insidious  rain  soaked  under  his  upturned 
collar  and  wetted  him  to  the  skin  ;  also,  on 
the  general  principle  that,  as  things  had 
gone  wrong  with  him,  he  w^as  entitled  to 
swear. 

The  "C.P.R."  train  started  gingerly  oft 
on  its  perilous  track  round  the  lake — a 
track  w^hich  had  apparently  been  con- 
structed under  the  belief  that  a  Canadian 
engine  can  safely  follow  any  creeping  forest 
thing.  Hence,  occasional  disaster,  despite 
the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  ofificials.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  train  "  got  through  "  all  right. 
Sometimes,  it  got  through  into  the  lake  and 
never  came  up  again  ;  but,  fortunately,  this 
was  not  an  everyday  occurrence.  After 
skirting  the  lake,  the  engine  generally 
sent  a  rejoicing  scream  back  to  Jackfish, 
and  went  on  to  encounter  more  perils 
Vancouverw^ards. 

On  this  wet  spring  afternoon,  Jackfish 
was  appallingly  desolate.  It  had  occurred 
to  someone  to  ship  coal  from  the  place ; 
consequently,  great  black  heaps  steadily 
accumulated  in  the  vicinity,  in  spite  of  the 
lake-steamer  fleet  waiting  to  carry  it  away. 
The  inhabitants  of  Jackfish,  owing  to  over- 
much handling  of  coal,  were  grimy  of 
complexion  and  costume.  Although  the 
lake  invited  them  to  sport  on  its  ample 
bosom,  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  trouble  to 
do  so.  Their  indifference  to  aquatic  pur- 
suits was  perhaps  engendered  by  a  know- 
ledge that  the  all-pervading  coal  dust  would 
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soon  render  them  unrecognisable  to  their 
dearest  friends  should  they  lave  themselves 
in  the  lake's  stormy  waters;  and  so,  with 
true  philosophy,  they  remained  dirty  and 
dusty,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  contempla- 
tion when  energetic  strangers  occasionally 
sought  to  show  them  the  error  of  their 
ways. 

But  the  latest  stranger,  young,  dark, 
handsome,  and  of  a  peculiar  melancholy 
which  showed  itself  in  every  listless  move- 
ment of  his  long  limbs,  did  not  take  any 
interest  in  the  inhabitants  of  Jackfish, 
although  his  powers  of  invective  had 
momentarily  attracted  their  approving 
attention.  For  once,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, the  inhabitants  of  Jackfish  w^ere 
being  cleansed  by  the  ceaseless  spring  rain; 
a  little  soap  would  have  rendered  the 
washing  more  complete,  but  there  was  no 
soap  available  at  the  moment,  and  so  the 
inhabitants  wiped  their  faces  with  grimy 
hands  and  opined  that  the  Stranger  "  didn^t 
know  enufi"  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain." 

The  Station  Master,  seeing  the  Stranger 
survey,  with  melancholy  interest,  a  heap  of 
miscellaneous  luggage  which  had  been 
hastily  dumped  down  on  the  platform, 
suggested  that  it  was  getting  wet,  and  the 
Stranger,  rousing  himself  from  the  apathetic 
state  into  which  he  had  fallen,  agreed  with 
the  Station  Master  that  this  was  so ;  in 
fact,  it  was  evident  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  the  things  were  very  wet 
already. 

Half-a-dozen  deeply  interested  inhabit- 
ants, smoking  under  cover  of  the  station 
shed,  looked  on  at  the  luggage,  but  did  not 
stir.  The  consensus  of  public  opinion  was 
steadily  setting  in  against  the  young 
stranger. 

"  \A'ears  a  biled  shirt !  "  said  one  inhabi- 
tant, obviously  referring  to  the  Stranger; 
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and  a  murmur  of  disappoimtment  at  this 
wanton  fastidiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
newcomer  ran  round  the  group. 

"  And  gloves  !  " 

"  And  wattth-chain  !  " 

"  And  gold  ring  ! " 

"  And  shiny  boots  with  pointed  toes  !  " 

"And  plug  hat!"' 

"  And  shaves  hisself ! " 

"And  we  ain't  allowed  to  draw  on  it 
'cause  the  Gomp'ny's  got  a  reputation  to 
keep  up,"  growled  the  wag  of  the  group. 
"  My !  but  it  makes  one  feel  sorter  lone- 
some ! " 

The  Station  Master,  hearing  these  un- 
favoufable  comments  on  the  Stranger's 
appearance,  felt  that  he  must  do  something 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  local  bad 
manners.  He  took  up  the  smallest  box 
and  laboriously  carried  it  into  his  office. 

Roused  from  his  abstraction  by  this 
energetic  action  on  the  Station  Master's 
part,  the  Stranger  seized  a  portmanteau  and 
dragged  it  out  of  the  rain.  Then  he 
opened  a  bundle  of  rugs,  slung  a  water- 
proof sheet  over  his  shoulders — an  act 
which  elicited  further  disapproval  from  the 
crowd — -and  proceeded  to  haul  the 
remainder  of  his  property  under  cover. 

"You  don't  ask  us  to  help.  Stranger," 
said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  of  Jackfish — he 
had  also  more  grime  to  the  square  inch 
than  any  other  member  of  the  crowd — ex- 
pectorating with  startling  precision  at  an 
inoffensive  lump  of  coal  which  lay  in  his 
line  of  vision. 

The  Stranger,  apparently  conscious  of 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant's  presence  for  the 
first  time,  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  up 
to  the  Station  Master.  "  Thanks,"  he  said, 
with  languid  courtesy ;  "  it's  awfully  good 
of  you  to  help.  Are  my  things  safe  from — 
that  ? "  And  he  pointed  with  undisguised 
contempt  to  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

"You  bet,"  said  the  Station  Master. 
"  He  wouldn't  steal  a  fly." 

**^But  these  aren't  flies,"  objected  the 
Stranger ;  "  and  he  looks  as  if  he'd  like  to 
steal  these." 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  the  Station 
Master,  "  though  he  can't  help  looking  like 
a  tough." 


Seeing  that  the  Stranger  did  not  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  him  in  single  combat  with  knives  or 
guns.  Tihe  Stranger  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  this  proposed  sanguinary 
programme  on  the  part  of  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant,  but  asked  the  Station  Master 
how  far  off  it  was  to  Sellars'. 

"  Sellars' ! "  The  Station  Master  was 
amazed.     "  Are  you  the " 

"  Yes,  Tve  boMght  it,"  said  the  Stranger, 
in  a  tone  which  did  not  admit  of  further 
discussion. 

"Why?"  asked  the  Station  Master. 
"Are  you  looney,  or  running  a  whisky 
still  ?  " 

The  Stranger,  disdaining  to  gratify  the 
Station  Master's  curiosity,  gave  him  direc- 
tions about  sending  on  the  luggage  next 
day. 

"  The  track  ain't  what  you'd  call  good," 
said  the  Station  Master,  secretly  admiring 
the  Stranger's  unwillingness  to  impart 
gratuitous  information. 

"  Then  make  it  better,"  said  the  Stranger. 
"  Anyhow,  get  the  things  there  to-morrow. 
Straight  down  for  a  mile  and  a-half,  I 
understand,  and  then  into  the  Bush? 
How  do  you  get  into  the  Bush?  From 
the  right  or  the  left  ?  " 

"Left,"  said  the  paralysed  Station- 
master.  "  Was  you  allowin'  to  take  pos- 
session at  once  ?  " 

"  At  once,"  said  the  Stranger,  decisively. 

"  Then  Heaven  help  you  I "  said  the 
Station  Master. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  Stranger.  "  Is  that 
an  excuse  for  these  gentlemen" — he 
pointed  to  the  loafers — "  not  doing  so  ?  " 

"N-no,  I  guess  not,"  said  the  Station 
Master,  helplessly.     "  Tell  him,  boys." 

"  It's  right  in  the  Bush." 

"  And  nothin'  to  eat." 

"  And  the  shingles  is  rottin'  off." 

«  And " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  Stranger,  more 
courteously.  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  information."  He  handed  the  Station 
Master  a  ten-dollar  bill.  "  Kindly  send  me 
down  some  fbod." 

"  I  guess  I  ain't  go " 


Iht  :iiningii   drew  on  a  fair  ■■/  fjuUltis  bmJiu  unJ  luuli. 
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The  Stranger  produced  a  letter  from  a 
high  official  of  the  railway  company, 
whereat  the  Station  Master  collapsed. 

"I  thought  you'd  do  it,"  said  the 
Stranger.  "  Would  you  like  to  see  any 
more  letters  ?  "  He  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  as  if  he  could  produce  them  at 
will. 

"  Darned  if  I  would,"  said  the  Station 
Master.  '*  This  one's  most  took  the  hide 
off  me  a'ready.  Reckon  you'd  better  ride, 
Stranger." 

"  But  I've  no  horse,"  objected  the 
Stranger. 

The  Station  Master  sent  for  his  broncho 
— a  creation  in  piebald,  as  tough  as  wire 
and  as  wicked  as  original  sin. 

The  Stranger  unfastened  a  portmanteau, 
took  off  his  trousers,  put  them  in  the  port- 
manteau, and,  regardless  of  the  bystanders, 
drew  on  a  pair  of  faultless  breeches  and 
boots. 

"Well,  Fm  d d,"  was  the  interested 

comment  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

"  Do  not  anticipate  your  future,"  said 
the  Stranger,  walking  admiringly  up  to  the 
game  little  broncho. 

The  broncho's  first  impulse  was  to  snap 
at  the  Stranger's  arm,  then  to  kick  him  to 
pieces ;  but  the  Stranger's  eye  met  his,  and 
the  broncho  submitted  to  be  mounted  with 
lamblike  docility. 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant,  who  knew  the 
broncho,  was  manifestly  disappointed.  He 
felt  that  the  pony  had  not  lived  up  to  his 
reputation,  and  was  deserving  of  censure. 
The  other  inhabitants  concurred  in  this 
view  as  the  pony  ambled  quietly  away  in 
the  rain,  the  Stranger's  long  legs  nearly 
touching  the  ground. 

"  He  knows  the  way,"  the  Station  Master 
called  after  the  Stranger.  "Leave  it  to 
him  : " 

The  Stranger  dropped  the  reins  on  the 
broncho's  neck,  and  the  animal,  nose  to  the 
ground,  followed  the  track  until  they 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  Bush.  Here, 
the  Stranger  halted  a  moment,  and  looked 
round  at  the  melancholy  foliage  of  the 
pines,  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  lake 
lashed  into  foam  by  an  approaching  storm, 
the  wooden   huts   nestling   at   the  waters 


edge,  and,  in  the  far  distance,  the  opposite 
shore. 

With  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  plunged 
into  the  Bush.  "  No  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  come  after  me  here,"  he  said, 
and  patted  the  pony's  neck. 

The  broncho  turned  an  amiable  visage 
to  his  new  friend.  His  glance  was  also 
apologetic. 

"  Poor  devil,"  said  the  Stranger.  "  FU 
buy  you  from  the  Station  Master.  I 
thought  you'd  understand  me."  He  patted 
him  tenderly. 

The  broncho  seemed  pleased,  and  loped 
steadily  onward  along  the  narrow  track, 
and  the  Stranger,  bending  low  over  the 
animal's  mane,  endeavoured  to  dodge  the 
bending  branches  of  the  pines. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  just  what  I  like. 
Not  too  crowded.  A  fellow  can  think 
here." 

A  bough  struck  him  across  the  face, 
and  he  forgot  to  think. 

When  he  recovered,  the  pony  had 
stopped  in  a  little  clearing.  In  the  centre 
of  the  clearing,  stood  a  desolate  log  house 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  split  cedar. 
The  hut  itself  was  on  a  mound  inside 
this  enclosure,  and  resembled  a  small  fort. 
It  was  very  old,  the  natural  bark  had 
peeled  away  in  most  places  from  the  logs 
of  which  it  was  built,  and  the  deficiency 
had  been  made  good  with  clay. 

The  Stranger  surveyed  it  with  marked 
satisfaction. 

"  Splendid  ! "  he  ejaculated,  under  his 
breath.  "  Splendid  !  Couldn't  find  a 
quieter  place  anywhere." 

He  dismounted  from  the  pony,  slung 
the  rein  over  his  arm,  and  opened  the 
gate.  The  pony  followed  him  in,  and 
walked  into  a  little  stable  by  the  side  of 
the  hut  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it 

The   Stranger,  before   attending  to   his 
own  wants,  took  off  the  heavy  saddle,  tied 
up   the   pony,   and  gave  him   some   hay 
The  pony  looked  grateful,  but  surprised. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  the  Stranger. 
"  Have  as  much  hay  as  you  can  eat ;  when 
that's  gone,  we'll  get  some  more.  By-and 
by,  when  the  things  come  up,  you  shall 
have  some  sugar." 
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The  broncho  left  off  eating,  looked  with 
wistful,  beautiful  eyes  at  his  new  master, 
and  turned  towards  him. 

The  Stranger  understood.  "  All  right, 
old  boy";  and  the  broncho  nuzzled  his 
nose  in  the  Stranger's  waistcoat  in  mute 
apology, 

"  You  didn't  know,"  said  the  Stranger. 
"  No  wonder  you  wanted  to  eac  me." 


He  pulled  out  a  list  from  his  pocket  and 
consulted  it.  "  Item,  one  squaw."  Some- 
how, it  had  escaped  his  attention. 

"Wonder  what  I  paid  for  her,"  he  said, 
again  consulting  the  list.  "  I  suppose  she 
looks  after  the  hut." 

The   sum    marked   on  the  hst  was  ten 

dollars.       "  Not    extravagant,"     said     the 

Stranger.     "  Certainly  not  extraragant.      I 

suppose   she    can    cook. 

If  not,  she'll  Viave  lt> 


Before  the  fire,  squatted  a  young  Indian  sguaia  in  all  the  finery  vf  her 


He  nodded  to  the  pony,  gave  him  some 
more  hay,  and  entered  the  hui. 

There  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  Before 
the  fire,  squatted  a  young  Indian  squaw 
clad  in  all  the  picturesque  finery  of  her 
race.  She  looked  up  as  the  Stranger 
entered,  and  gave  a  grunt  of  welcome. 
It  was  melodious,  but  still  a  grunt,  and 
the  squaw  was  very  handsome. 

The  Stranger  was  taken  aback.  "  Humph! " 
he  said.  "You  must  be  one  of  the  fix- 
tures." 


tin  pot  on  it,  which  had  once  been  a 
petroleum  can,  but  now  did  duty  as  a 
saucepan.  A  strange  mass  soon  began  to 
seethe  and  bubble  in  the  pot. 

The  Stranger  sat  down  on  a  log  as  an 
appetising  odour  filled  the  air. 

"  Heap  good,"  said  the  squaw,  bringing 
him    a   birch-bark    platter   filled    with   the 

She  fished  out  a  hunk  of  com  bread 
from  a  primitive  cupboard,  and  the  Stranger 
made  a  hearty  meal,  washed  down   by  a 
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cup  of  water  fron>  a  little  spring  outside 
the  hut. 

When  he  had  finished  eating,  the  squaw 
brought  him  a  long  pipe,  fantastically 
embroidered  and  decorated  with  human 
hair.  The  Stranger  started,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  taste  of  the  hair  might  get 
into  his  tobacco.  He  gravely  emptied  out 
the  mixture  of  dried  willow  leaves,  with 
which  the  squaw  had  filled  the  pipe,  and 
substituted  some  of  his  own  tobacco.  She 
put  a  live  coal  on  the  top  of  it,  gathered  up 
the  remains  of  the  stew,  and  withdrew  to 
the  stable  to  eat  alone. 

The  Stranger's  first  impulse  was  to 
apologise  for  his  lack  of  manners  in  not 
having  asked  the  sqiftiw  to  share  his 
meal.  •  Then  he  remembered  that  it  was 
better  to  begin  as  he  meant  to  go  on 
with  his  taciturn  Venus  in  copper,  and, 
still  smoking,  proceeded  to  explore  his 
house. 

There  were  two  other  rooms,  both  small, 
but  fairly  comfortable.  In  one  was  a  rude 
bunk  covered  with  Mackinaw  blankets,  as 
brilliant  as  a  tulip  bed.  "  This  must  be 
mine,"  thought  the  stranger.  "  Let  me  see 
if  it's  in  the  list." 

The  bunk  was  in  the  list  with  the  other 
scanty  fixtures,  including  three  hens  and  a 
rooster.  "  Good,"  said  the  Stranger,  his 
countenance  lighting  up.  "  I  like  fowls ; 
they're  much  better  company  than  human 
beings." 

Darkness  was  drawing  on.  When  he 
went  back  to  the  front  room,  a  huge  log 
blazed  gloriously  on  the  hearth.  Outside, 
the  plangent  wind  rushed  round  the 
corners  of  the  hut  as  if  trying  to  twist  it  to 
pieces;  but  inside,  the  room  was  rarely  warm, 
and  the  burning  log  emitted  a  resinous 
perfume.  By  sitting  on  his  rug  and  leaning 
against  another  log,  the  Stranger  found  that 
he  was  able  to  gaze  into  the  fire  and  stretch 
his  long  limbs  at  the  same  time.  "  This," 
he  said,  drowsily  sucking  at  his  pipe,  "is 
true  comfort.  To-morrow,  I  will  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  cocks  and  hens. 
Serena  shall  never  find  me.  There  is 
nothing  serene  about  her.  I  renounce  her 
and  all  her  works.  This  is — true — comfort. 
Now  she's  dressing  for  dinner,  and  wish — 


wishing  she  hadn't  —  quar  —  quarrelled 
with " 

The  pipe  dropped  from  his  mouth,  he 
slithered  along  the  ground  until  his  head 
rested  comfortably  on  the  log,  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  one  who  has  not  known  slumber 
for  a  month. 

Presently  the  squaw  looked  into  the  hut, 
her  copper-coloured  face  glistening  with  the 
raindrops.  Seeing  that  the  Stranger  was 
asleep,  she  gave  a  little  gesture  of  satisfac- 
tion, went  into  the  other  room,  and  brought 
back  the  Mackinaw  blankets,  which  she 
softly  threw  over  him. 

After  putting  another  log  on  the  fire,  she 
withdrew  to  the  society  of  the  broncho  and 
the  cock  and  hens. 

And  the  rain  rained  on. 

II. 
Day  by  day,  the  Hermit  of  Jackfish  lived 
the  solitary  life,  and  found  that  it  was 
good.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  wander- 
ing about  the  Bush,  or  else,  mounted  on 
the  Indian  pony,  which  followed  him  about 
like  a  dog,  and  loved  him,  rode  "way 
back."  But  he  always  returned  from  these 
excursions  with  renewed  zest  to  the  society 
of  Rubenstein  (Rubenstein  was  the  red 
rooster)  and  his  hens  and  the  copper- 
coloured  squaw.  The  Stranger  had 
originally  christened  her  "  Minnehaha,"  but 
had  subsequently  shortened  the  name  for 
general  use  into  "  Minnie,"  and  was  almost 
cheerful  when  Mrs.  Rubenstein  number 
one  presented  him  with  a  thriving  family  of 
nine  chickens,  who  declined  to  live  in  the 
stable,  but  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
spare  room,  and  spent  their  wakeful 
evenings  in  the  kitchen  ;  at  least,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rubenstein  did,  but  the  downy  chicks 
nestled  under  their  mother  and  woke  up  at 
intervals  to  emit  chirrups  of  sleepy  content. 
This  seemed  to  the  Hermit  to  be  true 
domesticity  without  any  of  its  drawbacks. 
Minnie  "  ran "  the  cuisine  on  the  simple 
principle,  when  she  wanted  anything,  of 
going  to  the  one  store  in  Jackfish  and 
taking  it  away.  The  article  was  duly 
debited  to  the  Hermit,  who  paid  the  bills 
without  a  murmur.  When  Minnie  cooked, 
the  Hermit  went  out  of  the  hut  into  the 
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Bush;  they  never  spoke,  save  in  mono- 
syllabic grunts,  although  the  squaw  was  as 
beautiful  as  a  bronze  statue.  At  meal 
times,  Minnie  withdrew  to  the  stable,  and 
ate  in  the  congenial  society  of  the  broncho. 
Supper  over,  the  pony  generally  untied  his 
head  rope,  and  wandered  into  the  kitchen, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  Mrs.  Rubenstein, 
who,  full  of  family  cares,  was  always  fearful 
of  his  dainty  little  hoofs ;  but  the  broncho, 
acting  on  the  principle  that  they  were  all 
one  happy  family,  walked  as  delicately  as 
Agag  of  old,  and  hung  his  head  over  the 
Hermit's  shoulder  until  supplied  with  sugar; 
then  he  returned  to  the  stable  and  waxed 
fat. 

When  the  Hermit  thought  of  Minnie, 
it  was  solely  in  the  light  of  "  Fixture  47," 
her  number  on  his  list.  If  the  squaw 
•caught  the  devotion  of  his  four-footed  and 
feathered  friends  for  him,  she  did  not  show 
it,  but  went  upon  her  dusky  way,  only  the 
•smouldering  fires  in  her  beautiful  eyes 
betokening  that  she  was  conscious  of  a 
new  element  in  her  life.  As  soon  as 
the  Hermit's  shirts  began  to  get  worn 
and  frayed,  she  substituted  exquisitely- 
•embroidered  doeskin  ones  as  a  matter  of 
•course;  and  when  he  found  that  his  town- 
made  shoes  were  heavy  and  uncomfortable, 
she  seemed  equally  to  understand  that  it 
•was  her  mission  in  life  to  provide  him  with 
■still  more  exquisitely-embroidered  moccas- 
ins. The  Hermit's  pasty  complexion 
gradually  became  bronzed;  his  listlessness 
•disappeared.  The  resinous  air  of  the  pines 
filled  him  \\nth  vigour.  He  strode  the 
forest  paths  like  a  young  god,  the  broncho 
following  closely  behind.  Although  he 
•carried  a  gun,  he  never  shot  anything,  to 
the  secret  disgust  of  "Fixture  47,"  who 
once  went  so  far  as  to  show  him  the  empty 
petroleum  can,  with  a  significant  gesture — 
a  gesture  which  implied  that  it  was  no  use 
his  looking  forward  to  a  successful  future 
in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  of  the 
•Great  Manitou,  because  if  he  shot  nothing 
■now,  he  could  never  hope  to  be  a  suc- 
•cessful  sportsman  in  the  next  world. 
The  Hermit  simply  shook  his  head, 
turned  away,  put  down  the  gun;  and 
when    Minnie    thought    that    fresh    meat 


was  good  for  the  family,  she  went  out 
and  shot  it  herself. 

On  several  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jackfish,  repenting  of  their  former  aloof- 
ness, sought  to  conciliate  the  Hermit ;  and 
the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Stegg,  clad  in  glossy- 
black  broadcloth,  once  made  a  domiciliary 
call  on  him.  He  was  shocked  to  find 
Minnie  there,  and  said  so  in  somewhat 
circuitous  phrases.  For  some  time,  the 
Hermit,  who  had  been  secretly  bored  by 
his  unexpected  visitor,  endured  the  Rev. 
Eliphalet  with  patience.  When,  however, 
the  reverend  gentleman,  emboldened  by 
his  unv^illing  host's  silence,  threw  out  a 
broad  hint  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jackfish 
did  not  think  it  right  that  "  this  duskily, 
fair  and  attractive  daughter  of  Belial,  should 
minister  unto  him,"  the  Hermit's  wandering 
attention  was  aroused. 

"  Do  you  mean  Fixture  47  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  Rev. 
Eliphalet,  a  little  uneasily. 

"  She's  Fixture  47  on  my  list,  although  I 
haven't  been  able  to  find  all  the  forty-six 
other  fixtures,"  said  the  Hermit.  "  Am  I 
to  understand  that  her  presence  here  is 
distasteful  to  you  and  your  fellow-citizens 
of  Jackfish  ?  " 

"  That  is  about  the  size  of  it,"  said  the 
Rev.  Eliphalet,  severely.  "Oh,  my  dear 
young  friend,  turn  from  the  error  of  your 
ways  and  seek  the  paths  of " 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  Hermit.  "  Let  us 
understand  one  another.     You  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Rev.  Eliphalet;  "that 
is  what  I  mean." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Hermit.  "I  only 
wanted  to  know.     I  think  you'd  better  go 


now. 


)f 


"  But,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  cannot 
reconcile  it  with  my  conscience  to  go 
until " 

The  Hermit  languidly  reached  up  for  a 
whistle  which  hung  against  the  wall,  and 
blew  a  shrill  call.  There  was  a  patter  of 
tiny  hoofs,  and  the  broncho,  looking  like  a 
fiend,  with  bristling  mane  and  gleaming 
eyes,  bounded  into  the  room.  "  Turn  him 
out,"  said  the  Hermit,  pointing  to  the 
reirerend  gentleman. 

«  But " 
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"  You'd  better  go  quickly,"  placidly  ob- 
served the  Hermit,  replacing  the  whistle. 
"  If  you  stay  here  another  minute,  he'll 
savage  you ;  and  I  wouldn't  give  much  for 
your  chances." 

"  But  this  is  most  unchrist " 

"  Go  !  "  thundered  the  Hermit ;  and  the 
Rev.  Eliphalet  stayed  not  on  the  order  of 
his  going  but  departed,  minus  a  portion 
of  that  glossy  broadcloth  which  was  the 
pride  and  delight  of  his  life.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  left  this  portion  of  his  gar- 
ments in  the  mouth  of  the  broncho,  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  Minnie  persuaded  the 
wicked  little  animal  to  part  with  it.  There 
was  just  enough  to  make  a  handsome 
cartridge  pouch.  When  it  was  finished 
and  neatly  ornamented  with  stained  quills, 
even  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  would  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  his  property. 
In  default  of  similar  material,  he  was  re- 
duced to  patching  his  garments  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  sacking,  and  to  knowing 
that  when  he  took  his  walks  abroad,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jackfish  were  cognisant  of 
his  loss,  and  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended it. 

Curiously  enough,  this  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Hermit's  broncho  made  his  master 
exceedingly  popular  in  Jackfish.  Public 
opinion  veered  round  with  startling  ra- 
pidity, and  it  was  gently,  yet  firmly,  hinted 
to  the  reverend  gentleman  that  he  might 
find  another  sphere  of  usefulness.  Jackfish 
was  anxious  to  make  amends  to  the  Hermit, 
but  that  worthy,  serenely  unconscious  of 
his  advance  in  popular  favour,  simply 
ignored  Jackfish,  and  continued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  without  giving  it  a 
thought. 

Hence,  when  two  ladies  were  "dumped 
out"  at  Jackfish  some  four  months  after 
the  Hermit's  arrival,  one  young,  and  the 
other  more  than  middle-aged,  Jackfish 
bestirred  itself  to  do  honour  to  the  new- 
comers, the  more  especially  when  the 
younger  of  the  ladies,  a  flashing-eyed 
brunette,  asked  to  be  directed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  P.  Sinclair. 

"  Thar  ain't  nobody  of  that  name  in 
these  yer  parts,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabi- 
tant,   forgetting    to     expectorate,    in    his 


admiration  for  the  overwhelming  loveliness 
of  the  newcomer,  whose  dazzling  white 
teeth  were  parted  in  a  smile  as  she  gazed 
at  him. 

Her  face  clouded  over.  "  Are  you 
sure  ?  "  she  asked.     "  I  have  informa " 

"  I  told  you  that  you  were  mistaken, 
Serena,"  snapped  the  elder  lady.  "Now, 
perhaps  you  will  be  satisfied  and  take  the 
evening  train  back  to  Montreal,  and  give 
up  the  wildgoose  chase  after  that  insuffer- 
able person." 

"  Certainly  not,  mamma.  I  haven't  come 
all  this  way  for  nothing,"  said  Serena,  and 
the  white  teeth  shut  with  a  click.  "  Are 
you  sure  ? "  she  added,  turning  to  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant,  who  had  been  furtively 
stretching  out  a  grimy  forefinger  in  order 
to  touch  her  dainty  costume. 

"  You  bet,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

"  But  he  came  here  about  four  months 
ago,"  said  Serena." 

"  We  ain't  had  nobody  for  the  last  year 
'cept  that  looney  at  Sellars',"  said  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant,  bethinking  himself. 

"  It  was  about  four  months  ago,"  said 
the  girl,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  breast  and  pro- 
duced a  small  miniature.  "Perhaps  it  is 
this  gentleman  ?  " 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant  was  so  overcome 
by  Serena's  loveliness  that  he  gasped.  "  I 
couldn't  wish  him  better  luck,  Miss,'' 
he  said,  respectfully.  "  Maybe,  you'll  hold 
it  up — I'm  afeard  to  dirty  it,  me  bein 
coaly,  so  to  speak,  from  head  to  foot — so's 
I  can  get  a  good  look  at  it." 

The  girl,  holding  her  skirts  daintily  in 
one  hand,  advanced  towards  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant,  and  again  the  elder  lady  uttered 
an  angry  protest. 

"  That's  him  sure  enuff,"  said  the  Oldest 
Inhabitant.     "  Just  his  darned  silly  look." 

A  sudden  flash  from  Serena's  sloe-black 
eyes  scorched  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  into 
nothingness ;  he  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  "  I  mean  when  he  ain't  thinkin' 
of  nothin'  in  partikler,"  he  added,  plunging 
from  bad  to  worse.     "  That's  him.  Miss." 

Serena,  repenting  her  momentary  anger, 
rewarded  him  with  a  smile  which,  as  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant  said,  when  describing  the 
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conversation  afterwards  in  Loubel's  bar, 
"  got  clean  through  the  dirt."  "  Can  you 
show  me  the  way  to  his  house  ?  "  she  asked ; 
and  this  time  her  exquisite  eyes  reduced 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant  to  a  condition  of 
abject  senility. 

"  It's  about  a  mile-and-a-half,"  said  the 
Station  Master,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant,  and  anxious  that  the  sun 
of  Serena's  smile  should  shine  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust  alike.  "  You  go  straight 
down  till  you  gits  to  the  Bush  and " 


«  T'l 


I'll  take  you  clean  thar,"  said  the  Oddest 
Inhabitant,  hitching  up  his  bcaces  with 
sadden  resolution.  "  Doggoned  if  I 
won't ! " 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  "  wailed 
the  other  lady. 

"  You  can  stay  here  at  the  house  of  the 
Station  Master  until  I  come  back,"  said 
Serena,  decisively,  as  she  gathered  up  her 
skirts,  and  exhibited  a  foot  and  ankle  the 
like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Jackfish.  "This  gentleman  "  (public  opinion 
resolutely  refused  to  believe  afterwards  that 
she  had  called  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  a 
gentleman,  and  it  was  only  when  he  pleaded 
her  youth  and  inexperience  that  the  state- 
ment was  allowed  to  pass)  "  will  take  care  of 
me." 

"You  bet,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant, 
chivalrously  refraining  from  a  more 
emphatic  form  of  assertion.  "  You  bet ! 
Shall  I  bring  a  gun  along  ?  " 

"Why?"  asked  Serena.  "Is  it 
dangerous  ?  " 

"  Maybe,  you  might  find  it  handy  in 
an  argyment,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant, 
evasively. 

Serena  waived  theoffer  of  fire-arms.  ("  Had 
the  pluck  to  face  him  without  even  a 
bowie,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  after- 
wards.) "Thank  you,  the  gentleman  is — is 
a  friend  of  mine,"  she  said,  conscious  of  a 
lovely  colour  in  her  face. 

"  Thar's  that  dodgasted  broncho,"  said 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  pulling  himself 
together.  "  Maybe,  if  you  goes  first,  Miss, 
he'll  let  me  alone.  He's  got  his  orders  to 
chaw  folks  as  ain't  wanted  round  thar." 

Another  wail  from  Serena's  mamma  cut 
short  the  Oldest  Inhabitant.     "  I  told  you 


what  would  happen,  Serena.  Let  us  go 
back." 

"  No,  mamma,  I  am  not  going  back  until 
I  have  seen  him.  You  can  stay  here, 
meantime.      Now,    I    am   ready   to   start, 

Mr. ?"     She  paused  enquiringly,  as 

she  looked  at  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  who 
was  hastily  struggling  into  the  remains  of  a 
tattered  garment  which  had  once  been  a 
coat. 

"Stubbs,"  said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 
"  I'd  have  had  a  wash  if  I'd  knowTi  you'd 
been  comin'.  Miss." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  trouble.  You — you 
look  so  very  picturesque  without  it,"  said 
Serena,  hastily,  fearing  that  this  new-bom 
desire  for  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant  meant  further  delay. 
She  turned  to  her  mother.  "  Now,  mamma, 
I  shall  be  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  this 
gentleman.     Good-bye."  •-; 

"I  wash  my  hands  of  you!"  said  Serena's 
mamma,  with  a  snort  of  mingled  anger  and 
apprehension. 

Serena  disdained  to  reply,  and  followed 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  who  slouched  along 
proudly  conscious  that  the  masculine  ey^s 
of  Jackfish  were  spellbound  by  his  luck.    , 

The  stillness  of  Indian  summer  had 
spread  its  peace  over  the  Bush.  There 
was  also  that  hushed  expectancy  in  the  air 
which  betokens  the  hiatus  between  autumn 
and  winter,  when  Nature  gathers  up  her 
forces  for  a  supreme  effort.  The  gold  and 
crimson  of  the  maples  made  a  glory  of 
colour,  and  transformed  the  outskirts  of 
Jackfish  into  a  land  of  faerie.  Beyond  the 
outskirts,  the  maples  still  intermingled  with 
sombre  pine  and  cedar,  and  lightened  their 
funereal  gloom.  Then  the  maples  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  and,  finally,  the  way 
wound  beneath  the  overhanging  boughs  of 
the  cedars,  until  they  came  to  the  little 
clearing  wherein  stood  "  Sellars'." 

A  thin  column  of  blue  smoke  curled 
lazily  through  the  air.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rubenstein,  with  their  half-grown  family, 
strutted  round  the  door.  Other  than  these, 
there  were  no  signs  of  life.  A  gentle 
melancholy  brooded  over  the  place,  as 
the  afternoon  sun  tinged  the  moss-grown 
roof,  and  lit  up  the  tender  green  of  the 
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fems  in  the  interstices  of  the  logs.  The 
Hermit  had  made  a  rude  attempt  at  a 
garden  plot  to  the  left  of  the  hut,  and  the 
fowls  were  scratching  in  the  newly-dug 
mould  with  evident  delight.  Serena  half 
expected  to  see  a  snowy-bearded  hermit 
sitting  in  the  doorway,  but  no  one  was 
there. 

She  turned  to  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said 
graciously,  extending  her  hand.  "  You 
need  not  wait." 

"  But "  began  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

"  You  need  not  wait,"  repeated  Serena, 
impetuously. 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant,  although  he 
again  felt  scorched  by  the  fire  from  her 
eyes,  laboriously  wiped  his  hand  on  the 
tail  of  his  coat,  and  took  her  slender 
fingers  in  his. 

"  Maybe  you'd  like  me  to  wait  over 
yonder,"  he  said,  "in  case  you  wanted 
someone  to  down  him  ?  I've  got  a  bowie 
and  a  six-shooter,  though  you  'lowed  as  I 
warn't  to  bring  a  reggler  gun." 

"  My  good  man "  (popular  opinion  in 
Jackfish  for  a  second  time  refused  to 
believe  that  anyone  by  any  possibility 
could  ever  have  called  the  Oldest  Inhabi- 
tant a  good  man),  "  do  you  think  that  I  am 
going  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Sinclair  ?  " 

"  I  'lowed  that  was  what  you  come  for," 
said  the  Oldest  Inhabitant.  "  Maybe  I 
could  chip  in." 

"There  will  be  no  necessity  for  you  to 
— to  *chip  in',"  said  the  girl,  with  an 
amused  smile  ;  "  not  the  slightest.  If  any 
'chipping  in*  is  necessary,  I  can  do  it  my- 
self." 

"  That  bein'  so,"  said  the  abashed  Oldest 
Inhabitant,  "reckon  I'd  better  sit  on  that  log 
ahind  the  tree  yonder  in  case  you'll  want  to 
send  a  message  to  your  ma,  for  your 
things." 

A  blush  again  suffused  Serena's  cheek, 
and  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  saw  that  he  had 
unwittingly  said  something  he  ought  not  to 
have  said. 

"  I  shall  not  be  much  more  than  an  hour," 
said  Serena,  haughtily. 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant  sought  shelter 
behind     the    nearest    tree,     and     Serena 


hesitatingly    continued    her    way    to    the 
hut. 

III. 
Serena  opened  the  door  and  peered  in. 
Beside  the  fire  sat  a  beautiful  Indian 
squaw,  and  Serena's  heart  sank.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  slam  the  door,  to 
go  back  to  Jackfish ;  her  second,  to  fling 
the  door  open,  and  walk  in. 

The  squaw  looked  up ;  their  eyes  met. 
"  Howdy  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Serena. 
The  scjuaw  told  her  in  musical  broken 
English,  although  the  smouldering  fire  in 
her  dark  eyes  grew  deeper  still  as  Serena 
explained  who  she  was,  and  that  she  had 
come  in  search  of  (she  paused  for  an  appro- 
priate word)  her  "  brave." 

There  is  a  code  of  honour  among  women 
of  all  climes.  Minnehaha  was  a  savage,  an 
untutored  child  of  the  forest ;  but  when  she 
was  made  aware  of  the  object  of  Serena's 
visit,  she  foresaw  the  futility  of  any  hopes 
which  she  might  have  cherished  on  her 
own  account.  True,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  put  a  knife  into  her  beautiful  white 
sister;  but,  then,  the  Hermit-  would 
probably  find  it  out  and  say  things.  For  a 
white  man,  he  had  a  peculiar  habit  of 
finding  out  everything  that  took  place — 
when  he  wanted  to  do  so.  Even  Mrs. 
Rubenstein  could  not  lay  an  egg  without 
his  discovering  the  fact.  And  so,  the  un- 
tutored savage,  with  a  sigh,  relinquished 
her  day-dream  about  the  Hermit,  who  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  her  existence,  save  as 
"  Fixture  47."  In  a  little  while,  she  grew 
almost  confidential,  and  when  Serena 
threw  a  beautiful  chain  of  Venetian  beads 
round  her  neck,  the  Indian  girl  forgot  her 
hate.  There  was  a  whispered  colloquy 
between  the  two,  and  they  retired  to  one  ol 
the  inner  rooms. 

Half-an-hour  later,  the  Hermit  came 
slowly  out  of  the  forest,  accompanied  by 
the  broncho.  It  was  growing  dusk  and  he 
was  hungry.  As  a  rule,  he  did  not  trouble 
about  his  food,  but  to-night  he  felt  that 
"  Fixture  47's  "  cookery  would  be  welcome. 
The  broncho,  thrusting  in  his  intelligent 
head  at  the  door,  saw  Minnie  sitting  by  the 
fire,     and     sniffed     suspiciously.       There 
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seemed  something  odd  about  her,  but,  for 
the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  tell  what  it 
was.  The  Hermit,  however,  bowed  gravely 
as  was  his  wont,  and  told  the  broncho  to  go 
to  the  stable. 

The  broncho  still  lingered.  He  was 
trying  to  explain  something. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Hermit,  "  be 
good  enough  to  go  to  your  stable  and  have 
your  supper.  When  I  have  finished  mine, 
you  can  come  back." 

The  broncho  shook  his  head  suspiciously. 
His  pied  coat  glistened  in  the  firelight.  He 
was  plump,  sleek,  prosperous,  and,  like 
most  prosperous  people,  inclined  to  be 
opinionated;  but  at  the  Hermit's  implied  re- 
buke he  turned  slowly  round  and  went  to  the 
stable,  his  ears  quivering  with  excitement. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  little  beast  !  " 
said  the  Hermit,  as  he  sat  down  on  a  log. 

"  Hallo,  Forty-Seven,  you're  becoming 
civilised." 

He  stared  at  the  white  cloth  on  the  rude 
table. 

"  I  suppose  you've  been  rummaging 
among  the  stores  and  found  this.  Beware 
of  curiosity,  Forty-Seven.  It's  a  woman's 
curse.  If  you  were  not  a  woman,  I  would 
also  say  *  beware  of  women ' ;  but  that's 
unnecessary." 

Forty-Seven  nodded,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  mirth  in  the  gloom  as  she  poured  the 
contents  of  the  petroleum  tin  into  a  huge 
dish.  Drawing  up  a  stool  to  the  table,  she 
sat  down  to  help  herself. 

The  Hermit  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
"  This  is  a  new  departure,  Forty-Seven.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  exceedingly 
remiss  in  not  asking  you  to  sup  with  me 
before ;  but  it  struck  me  that  you  preferred 
the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  stable. 
However,  eat  away,  and  make  up  for  lost 
time." 

The  squaw  took  some  of  the  stew  on  her 
plate  and  began  to  eat. 

"Stop,"    said     the     Hermit,      severely. 

"  Where's  your  grace  ?     But,  of  course,  you 

poor  benighted  heathen,  you  don't  know 

any.     Well,  I'll  say  it  for  you. 

For  these  and  all  Thy  mercies  given, 
Lord,  now  we  bless  and  glorify  Thy  name. 

There,  now  you  can  go  on." 


Forty-Seven  did  go  on,  keeping  as  much 
in  the  shade  as  possible. 

The  Hermit  enjoyed  his  supper.  "  It's 
a  new  sensation  to  sup  in  society,  Forty- 
Seven,"  he  said,  whimsically.  "  After  the 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet,  it's  just  as 
well  that  he  cannot  see  us.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

Forty-Seven  nodded. 

The  Hermit  paused.  "You  have  a 
singular  charm  of  taciturnity,"  he  said. 
"  Now,  Serena,  dear  impetuous  girl,  could 
never  hold  her  tongue.  But  then  you  have 
never  heard  of  Serena." 

The  squaw  looked  up  enquiringly. 

"  Squaw  ?  "  she  asked,  in  guttural  tones. 
"  White  Squaw  ?  " 

The  Hermit  helped  himself  to  more 
stew.  "  You  have  guessed  it  first  time, 
Forty-Seven.  That  is,  she  was  approxi- 
mately my  squaw.  We  were  what  is  known 
as  engaged — a  contract  to  marry — you 
understand  ?  " 

Forty-Seven  nodded. 

"  But  Serena  had  no  sympathy  with  my 
love  of  solitude.  She  was  always  lugging 
me  about  in  Society.  Of  course — give  me 
some  bread,  please ;  I'm  simply  ravenous  to- 
night— you  don't  know  what  Society  is,  and 
you  haven't  lost  much." 

"  Heap  pow-wow  ? "  suggested  Forty- 
Seven. 

"  Exactly  ]  I  think  I'll  have  a  little  more 
stew.  You've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head.  There  was  too  much  pow-wow. 
Serena  and  I  quarrelled  about  it,  and  she 
said  she  wished  never  to  see  my  ugly  face 
again.  Now,  do  you  " — the  Hermit  looked 
at  Forty-Seven  enquiringly,  and  even 
anxiously — "do  you  consider  mine  is  an 
ugly  face,  Forty-Seven  ?  " 

"Him  heap  brave,"  said  Forty-Seven, 
going  on  with  her  supper. 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  the 
Hermit ;  "  but  it  doesn't  tell  me  anything. 
Besides,  we  are  discussing  my  personal 
appearance,  not  my  bravery.  Serena  said 
(I  recall  her  words  distinctly,)  *I  wish  never 
to  see  your  ugly  face  again ' ;  and  I  said  (I 
remember  with  what  becoming  dignity  I  said 
it)  *  Serena,  you  are  far  from  ugly,  but  with 
regard  to  your  face,  it  will  in  future  be  my 
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one  aim  in  life  to  get  away  from  it.  I  will 
bury  myself  in  primeval  solitudes  where 
even  your  mamma '  ("  Serena  has  an  awful 
mamma,"  he  explained  parenthetically. 
"  Face  like  a  hatchet  and  voice  like  a  buzz 
saw.")  *  cannot  get  at  me.'  Then  we  re- 
turned all  presents  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  parted.  I  suppose  now,  in  your  tribe, 
you  would  be  sold  for  a  couple  of  ponies, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter ; 
but,  unfortunately,  marriages  among  white 
people  are  not  arranged  so  simply." 

He  paused  reminiscently.  Forty-Seven 
flashed  white  teeth  at  him. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  Hermit,  abstractedly. 
"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  such  good 
comjmny,  Forty-Seven,  or  that  you  possessed 
a  dormant  sense  of  humour." 

"Him  heap  fool,"  said  Forty-Seven, 
the  dusky  fmger  of  scorn  at  the  Hermit. 

The  Hermit  pulled  out  his  pipe.  "  It 
has  sometimes  struck  me  in  that  light, 
myself,"  he  said,  carefully  filling  it.  **  But 
what  would  you  have  done  in  my  place, 
Forty-Seven  ?  " 

Forty-Seven  made  expressive  gestures  as 
if  wielding  a  club. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Hermit,  carefully  ram- 
ming the  tobacco  into  the  pipe  with  his 
little  finger,  "  there,  again,  is  where  you 
simple  children  (;f  nature  have  the  advan- 
tage over  us.  If  you  married  a  brave,  and 
he  objected  to  your  going  anywhere,  he 
would  probably  explain  his  objection  to 
your  doing  so  with  a  club — a  trifle  em- 
phatically perhaps,  but  still,  you  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  for  complying  with 
his  wishes.  Now,  Serena  never  c(;uld  see 
the  necessity  for  complying  with  my 
wishes.'' 

The  squaw  came  round  the  table,  leaned 
over  the  Hermit,  and  began  to  light  his 
pipe.  Something  in  the  way  she  did  it, 
gave  the  Hermit  a  sudden  pang.  "Don't 
do  that,"  he  said,  hastily.  "Please  don't 
do  that.  Serena  had  a  knack  of  doing  just 
the  same  thing,  and  it — it  hurts." 

He  smoked  in  silence  as  the  scjuaw  went 
back,  her  fine,  free,  undulating  walk  filling 
the  little  hut  with  its  majesty.  The  Hermit 
noticed  it  for  the  first  time.  "Do  vou 
know,  Forty-Seven,  that  you  are  singularly 
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beautiful  ?  "  he  said,  dreamily.  "  Take  you 
out  of  that  sort  of  blanket  arrangement" 
(the  squaw  gave  a  little  jump)  "and  put 
you  into  civilised  toggery,  you'd  be  very 
handsome  indeed.  How  is  it  that  you 
have  never  married  ?  " 

"  Ugh  : " 

"  Yes,  that's  very  expressive.  Fve  often 
thought  it  myself  ;  but  a  beautiful  girl  like 
you  to  be  left  in  charge  of  this  ram- 
shackle old  hut,  and  labelled  *  Forty-Seven' 
— how  comes  it  that  you  are  here  ?  " 

"Black  sickness,"  explained  the  squaw, 
meaning  small-pox.  "  Kill  um  tribe.  All, 
all  " — she  made  a  mournful  movement  of 
her  arm — "  all  gone  I  " 

"  Ah,  I  see  ;  but  that  doesn't  explain 
how  when  Old  Man  Sellars  cleared  out, 
he  didn't  take  you  with  him.  Perhaps 
you  would  kindly  explain." 

"  Want  um  for  squaw  ;  no  get,"  hastily 
explained  Forty-Seven,  as  if  the  subject 
were  distasteful  to  her. 

"  *  Want  um  for  scjuaw  ;  no  get,'  "  re- 
peated the  Hermit.  "  In  other  words,  you 
did  not  love  him  ?  " 

Forty-Seven  grunted. 

"  Vou  have  a  most  expressive  grunt," 
continued  the  Hermit,  who  was  in  a  col- 
Icxjuial  mood  for  once.  "  A  most  ex- 
pressive grunt  ;  although  it  sometimes 
savours  of  vagueness.  I  understand  that, 
as  you  did  not  want  to  be  Old  Man 
Sellars'  scjuaw,  you  stayed  on  here,  and 
that  he  basely  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
to  include  you  in  the  fixtures  for  the 
modest  sum  of  ten  dollars.  For  every- 
thing else  he  charged  twice  the  proper 
price ;  for  you,  the  amount  is  simply 
ridiculous." 

The  s(]uaw  edged  her  stool  a  little 
nearer  to  him. 

"  How  can  you  account  for  this  ?"  asked 
the  Hermit. 

The  scjuaw  edged  her  stool  nearer  still. 

"  Me  your  scjuaw  now  :  "  and  there  was 
that  in  her  tone  which  filled  the  Hermit 
with  alarm. 

"  Quite  so — quite  so,"  he  said,  ner- 
vously ;  "that  is  provisionally,  of  course. 
Quite  provisionally,  you  understand.  The 
— the  arrangement  is  purely  temporary." 
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"  Me  your  squaw ! "  repeated  Forty- 
Seven,  with  dogged  emphasis.  "  White 
squaw  no  count,  heap  trash  ! " 

She  came  over  to  the  Hermit,  flung  her 
beautiful  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him  passionately.  Then  she  went  back  to 
her  seat,  and  drew  her  blanket  over  her 
head.  Her  form  swayed  convulsively  as  if 
she  were  weeping. 

The  Hermit  was  speechless  with  wrath 
and  astonishment. 

"If  you're  going  to  behave  like  that," 
he  said,  at  last,  "  you're  dear  at  any  price. 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Get  out 
of  the  place ;  you  ought  never  to  have 
come  into  it.  As  for  Serena  being  *  trash,' 
you  black-browed  heathen,  she's  the  dearest, 
most  beautiful  girl  in  the  whole  world, 
and  I  was  a  silly  ass  ever  to  quarrel  with 
her.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself?  " 

He  paused  in  acute  distress,  as  the  sound 
of  muffled  sobs  continued  to  issue  from  the 
blanket. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Hermit,  halting 
apologetically  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
"it's  very  gratifying  and  all  that  to  have 
won  your — your  esteem,  and  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  I  wasn't  prepared  for  your 
primeval  impulses,  and  when  I,  perhaps 
unfairly,  conveyed  a  false  impression  of 
Serena,  you  misunderstood  me,  and 
imagined  that  I  didn't  love  her.  But  I 
love  her  little  finger  more  than  the  whole 
of  your  copper-coloured  body.  You've 
brought  me  to  my  senses.  I'll  go  back  to 
her  to-morrow  and  apologise,  if  some  other 
fellow  hasn't  snapped  her  up.  Silly  ass 
that  I  was  ever  to  leave  her  !  " 

The  squaw  continued  to  sob  with  un- 
abated violence. 

The  Hermit  was  greatly  distressed. 

"  Now,  my  good  girl,  my  dear  girl,  don't 
you  see  the  anomalous  position  in  which 
you  are  placing  me  !  Just  clear  off  to  the 
stable  and  forget  all  about  this — this  re- 
grettable incident.  I'm  sure  I've  greatly 
enjoyed  your  society,  and  I'm  very  much 
indebted  to  you  for  all  you've  done  for  me ; 
but  after  this  I  must  go  back  to  Serena.  If 
I  didn't,  I  should  never  dare  to  look  her  in 
the  face  again." 


The  squaw  continued  to  sob. 

"  Well,  why  can't  you  say  something  ?  " 
asked  the  distressed  Hermit,  getting  angry 
again,  "  instead  of  sniffing  there  ?  I'll  tell 
my  agent  to  settle  the  hut  on  you,  and  you 
can  keep  the  Rubensteins  if  you'll  promise 
not  to  eat  them ;  but  I  can't  part  with  the 
pony.  He's  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
that  loves  me,  poor  devil,  and  I'm  so  grate- 
ful to  him,  that  I  can't  part  with  him.  The 
only  thing  that  loves  me  in  the  whole  wide 
world,"  he  repeated  sadly. 

"  He's  not.  It's  a  lie  !  If  s  a  lie  !  Jack, 
dear  Jack,  it  isn't  true  ! "  said  a  voice  from 
the  blanket,  and  the  next  moment  Forty- 
Seven  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

The  Hermit  pushed  her  back  roughly. 

"  Get  out,"  he  said.  "  How  dare  you  ! 
Haven't  I  told  you  I'm  going  back  to 
Serena  ! " 

Someone  glided  from  the  inner  room,  and 
the  Hermit  rubbed  his  eyes  in  amazement. 

"  Am  I — am  I  drunk  ! — mad  ! — dream- 
ing ! — or  all  three  together?"  he  panted. 
"  Why,  there  are  two  of  you ! " 

One  of  the  two  came  slowly  towards  him, 
eyes  shining,  breast  heaving,  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Jack,  you  darling !  Jack,  Jack,  I've 
come  to  fetch  you  back  again." 

"  You  !  Serena !  You  !  " 

"  Yes,  Jack,  I  couldn't  be  happy  without 
you.  I — I  had  to  follow  you.  And  there's 
mamma — mamma,  *with  a  face  like  a 
hatchet  and  a  voice  like  a  buzz  saw* — 
there's  mamma  crying  her  eyes  out  for  me 
at  the  Station  Master's.  Jack,  Jack,  how 
could  you  speak  of  her  like  that  ?  " 

He  hung  his  guilty  head. 

"  And  you  really  mean  it,  Serena  ?  You 
came  to  seek  me  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jack.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  and  to — love  me  again." 

"  You — you  remember  what  I  said  just 
now,"  he  asked,  "  when  you  tried  to  make 
me  false  to  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  all  my  pride.  Jack.  I  couldn't 
humble  myself  outright,  so  when  I  saw  the 
squaw,  I  made  her  dress  me  up,  and — 
won't  you  kiss  me  now.  Jack?" 

Forty-Seven  turned  and  abruptly  left  the 
hut. 
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Serena,  IVe  been  a  silly  ass,  a  d- 
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"  Hush,  Jack,  you  mustn't  swear.  Go 
and  call  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  (he's  behind 
a  tree  yonder)  whilst  I  slip  into  my  things. 
Then  you  shall  take  me  back  to  mamma, 
and  we'll  go  home  again  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  live  just  where  you  like,  go  out 
when  you  like,  and  stay  at  home  when  you 
like.  No  wonder  the  pony  suspected  me, 
Jack.  He's  the  cutest  little  beast  in  the 
whole  world.  And  the  rooster ;  ho^  wise 
he  looks !  Now,  Jack," — she  went  to  the 
door — "  I  can  hear  the  Oldest  Inhabitant 
either  snoring  or  singing — I  don't  know 
which.  Go  and  call  him,  and  don't  come 
back  for  ten  minutes." 

She  thrust  the  bewildered  Hermit  into 
the  darkness.  When  he  returned  with  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant,  they  found  Miss  Serena 
sitting  by  the  fire  with  Rubenstein  on  her 
knee,  and  Mrs^.  Rubenstein  suspiciously  re- 
garding her  from  afar  off. 

"He  interduced  her  to  me  as  his 
feeongsay,  whatever  that  may  mean,"  said 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant,   when  telling    the 


crowd  at  Loubel's  about  it  afterwards ; 
"  and  I  said  I  never  should  have  took  'em 
for  an  old  married  couple ;  and  she  got  red 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  like  dimons,  and  he 
says,  the  silly  looney,  *  you're  participating 
Mr.  Stubbs,  you're  participatift' ' ;  and 
then  I  knowed  enuff  to  walk  in  front  of  'em 
all  the  way  back." 

The  wedding,  which  took  place  in  Mont- 
real, was  the  most  fashionable  one  of  the 
season.  And  poor  Forty-Seven  sat  by  the 
fire  in  the  lonely  hut  and  wondered  why 
she  had  listened  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  white  squaw  instead  of  putting  a  knife 
into  her  heart.  But  by-and-by  she  got 
over  it,  and  every  summer  mounts  the 
broncho  a  Plndicfine^  and  carefully  takes 
the  white  squaw's  papoose  an  airing,  whilst 
Rubenstein,  half-blind  and  wholly  apa- 
thetic, perches  on  one  leg  by  the  door,  and 
salutes  them  with  a  raucous  crow  on  their 
return. 

And  the  Hermit  is  the  most  popular 
man  in  Jack  fish. 
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MAID'S  LOVE 

By  AGNES   GROZIER   HERBERTSON 

MY  shepherd  lad  upon  the  hill 
Doth  pipe  at  morning  and  at  eve, 
While  little  birds  with  muted  trill 
Do  perch  upon  his  sleeve; 

And  daisies  in  a  sober  gown. 
And  buttercups  in  flaunting  guise, 
And  quaking  grasses  shy  and  brown 
Look  up  with  wondering  eyes. 

For  sweeter  is  the  song  he  blows 
Than  any  bird's  upon  the  hedge, 

Or  any  red-lipped  flower  that  grows 

Upon  the  meadow's  edge, 

•  Or  any  tune  the  wind  can  sing, 
Or  daisies  whisper  to  the  dawn, 
Or  ringing  bells,  or  anything 
The  grassy  hill  upon. 

And  thus  about  the  sloping  hill 
Shy  listeners  dot  the  meadow  scenes, 
The  while  my  shepherd  lad  doth  trill 
Maid's  love,  and  all  it  means. 
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A  QUEST  FOR  SUNKEN  TREASURE 

Searching  for  the  Hoards  of  the  Chihchas 

By  BENJAMIN  TAYLOR,  F*R*G.S* 


"  l^ULL  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
1  the  dark  un fathomed  caves  of  ocean 
bear,"  according  to  the  poet,  and  in  Tiber 
— Father  Tiber,  to  whom  the  Romans 
prayed — there  is  believed  to  be  untold 
wealth  smothered  in  the  yellow  mud.  But 
it  is  in  the  lonely  island,  on  the  coral 
strand,  amid  the  tropical  forest,  in  the 
ruined  temple,  or  in  the  deserted  garden, 
that  the  usual  seeker  after  hidden  treasure 
makes  his  search.  Seldom  has  he  thought 
of  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  lake  high  up 
among  the  clouds  and  within  hail  of  the 
altitude  of  eternal  snow.  Such  a  lake 
exists  in  South  America,  which  if  not  paved 
with  gold,  must  have  a  very  substantial 
lining  of  treasure,  if  all  tales  be  true.  And 
the  tales  are  not  as  those  which  have  sent 
men  wandering  after  piratical  hoards  and 
fabulous  church  plate,  lost  to  sight  though 
to  memory  dear.  The  tales  of  the  treasure 
in  the  Sacred  Lake  of  Guatavita,  in  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  are  circumstantial 
and  historical.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt — at  least  to  one  who  has  examined 
the  Spanish  records — that  gold  and  jewels 
to  an  immense  amount  have  been  sunk  in 
the  waters  of  this  lake.  What  is  open  to 
doubt  is  whether  the  treasure,  or  any  of  it, 
is  there  still. 

And  that  is  what  a  company  of  adven- 
turers are  at  present  trying  to  find  out,  by 
driving  a  tunnel  through  the  hill-side  in 
order  to  drain  the  lake.  It  is  a  romantic 
exploit,  but  it  is  being  conducted  on 
thoroughly  business  principles  by  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  with  the  authority  and 
consent  of  the  Government  of  Colombia, 
who  will  doubtless  expect  to  be  remembered 
when  the  treasure  is  recovered.  Mean- 
while, let  us  see  where  it  is  and  how  it  got 
there. 

The  enterprise  with   which  we  are  con- 
cerned is  not  so  lawless  as  that  of  the  old 
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buccaneers,  nor  so  audacious  as  that  of  the 
still  older  privateers  of  Elizabethan  days. 
But  the  scene  of  the  adventure  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  land  of  romance,  opened  up  to 
us  by  the  Spanish  voyagers,  and  made  dear 
to  us  by  many  an  entrancing  British  writer. 
Most  people  have  heard  or  read  dismal 
accounts  of  the  physical  and  social  con- 
ditions 6(  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  is 
about  to  be  canalised  and  Americanised. 
It  was  said  of  the  trans-Isthmian  railway 
that  a  "  navvy "  lies  buried  under  ever}' 
sleeper.  But  the  Isthmus  is  not  Colombia, 
though  the  city  of  Panama  was  founded 
so  long  ago  as  15 18,  and  was  for  long 
the  centre  of  Spanish  influence  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  State  of  Panama 
only  occupies  some  30,000  square  miles 
of  the  half  million  square  miles  which 
form  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  originally 
called  by  the  Spaniards  New  Grenada. 
And  it  is  just  because  this  State  of  moral, 
physical,  and  financial  unsavouriness  is  so 
comparatively  familiar  to  the  globe-trotter, 
that  wrong  impressions  prevail  of  the 
confederation  of  which  it  forms  part 
Colombia  is  proud  of  Panama  as  the 
"navel  of  the  world,"  and  the  object  of 
the  dream  of  nations,  but  Panama,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  Colombia.  To  see 
Colombia  one  must  coast  the  Spanish 
Main  beyond  the  Isthmus,  and  moimt 
upland  into  the  vast  interior,  among  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  From  Panama 
or  Colon,  to  Bogota,  the  capital,  is  a 
journey  of  some  weeks,  whether  one 
goes  by  coasting  steamer  on  the 
Pacific  side  to  the  seaport  of  Buenaventura 
and  thence  in  successive  stages  by  railway, 
and  mule  back  and  diligence :  or  by 
steamer  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  Savanilla 
on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  thence  by  rail 
and  river- steamer  so  far  up  the  Magdalena, 
and  again  by  mule  back  and  coach.     For 
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this  capital  is  a  city  planted  on  a  great 
tableland  9,ooofi.  above  the  sea,  withoiii 
a  continuous  practical  road  to  it  from  aiiy- 
ivhere.  One  may  do  a  considerable  part  of 
the  distance  by  water,  if  one  disembarks  at 
the  historic  port  of  Cartagena— which  claims 
to  have  originated  the  first  organised  revolt 
against  the  Spanish  dominion — for  Carta- 
gena has  canal  connection  wiih  the 
Mi^dalena,  opened  so  long  ago  as  the  time 


from  which  the  traveller  to  Bogota  must 
make  his  nay  partly  by  rail,  partly  by  coach, 
but  mostly  on  mule  l»ack.  Take  as  a 
picture  on  the  road  to  Bogota  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  L,  Scruggs, 
formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary-  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Colombia  and  Venezuela:  "Our  journey 
has  been  literally  one  of  ups  and  downs. 
\Ve   have   ascended    the   dizzy    heights  of 
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And  this,  we  may  remember,  is  the  great 
national  highway — El  Camino  Real — of 
Colombia,  the  only  avenue  of  communica- 
tion between  a  fashionable  city  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants  and  the  outside  world. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  very 
much  as  we  see  it  to-day.  There  has  been 
almost  no  improvement ;  and  the  means  of 
travel  and  transportation  were  identically 
the  same  as  now.  In  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
it  became  known  as  *  the  Royal  Highway ' 
— El  Camino  Real — of  New  Grenada. 
Being  the  only  available  route  from  the 
vast  plains  of  the  interior  to  the  nearest 
navigable  river,  one  naturally  wonders  why 
it  was  never  any  better  .  .  .  But  incon- 
veniences and  hardships  are  compensated 
by  the  varied  and  captivating  scenery  ;  and 
generally  it  is  precisely  this  part  of  the  wild 
journey  from  the  coast  to  the  capital  that 
everyone  enjoys  most.  The  traveller  passes 
through  almost  e^^ery  variety  of  climate 
within  the  space  of  a  few  hours." 

It  was  by  the  side  of  this  rough  highway, 
one  may  imagine,  that  Amyas  Leigh  and 
his  travel-stained  band  waited  for  the 
Spanish  convoy  taking  gold  from  Santa  F© 
de  Bogota  down  to  the  sea  for  shipment  to 
Spain.  Amyas  captured  the  gold,  but  then 
left  the  highway,  and  by  previously  un- 
trodden paths  found  his  way  down  to  the 
port  of  Santa  Marta,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
said  to  be  the  site  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
settlement  in  Colombia.  And  it  was  in 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Marta  that  the  Devonians 
captured  the  Bishop  of  Cartagena  and  his 
gold-laden  galleon. 

Just  north  of  the  Equator  in  a  comer  of 
the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  the 
great  plateau  of  Bogota,  some  9000ft. 
above  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  an  oval  of 
about  2000  miles,  arable  and  well  watered, 
but  timberless.  The  upper  waters  of  the 
Meta,  which  flows  into  the  Orinoco,  are 
only  a  few  leagues  away,  while  the  river 
Bogota,  or  Funza,  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Magdalena.  This  has  been  called  the 
region  of  perpetual  spring,  for  flowers 
bloom  in  it  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  ever  bright  and  clear.  But 
the  climate  at  this  altitude  is  peculiar.  The 
sun   shines    brightly    without    great    heat. 


Through  the  day  it  is  balmy,  but  movement 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  blood  in  cir- 
culation. 

The  nights  are  cold  enough  for  warm 
clothing  and  thick  blankets,  but  not  for 
fires,  which  in  the  thin  atmosphere  quickly 
exhaust  the  oxygen  in  a  room.  It  is  not  a 
climate  for  hard  work,  either  physical  or 
mental,  and  the  people  take  life  easily. 
They  breathe  quickly,  mature  early  and 
die  young.  A  man  is  old  at  forty  and  a 
wreck  at  sixty.  Girls  become  mothers  at 
fourteen ;  boys  are  men  at  that  age, 
"bosses"  at  twenty,  and  grandfathers  at 
thirty.  Planting  and  reaping  go  on  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  winter,  or  rainy  season, 
lasts  only  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  November.  The  most 
enjoyable  time  of  the  year  is  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
February,  and  at  that  season  life  in  Bogotd 
is  life  indeed. 

Curiously  enough,  the  chief  crop  of 
the  Savannah  of  Bogota  is  the  potato, 
which  is  claimed  as  a  native  of  the  Andes. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  largely  and  successfully 
cultivated,  but  neither  maize  nor  rice  do 
well.  Vegetables  flourish,  bUI?  the  fruits  are 
poor,  except  strawberries.  The  larger  farms 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  cattle-raisij|g  and 
mule-breeding.  % 

Coal  and  iron  and  petroleum  aire  all 
within  easy  reach  of  the  capital^^but  are 
unmined,  and  tools  and  lamp  oil  are 
imported.  Thirty  miles  off  across  the 
plateau  are  the  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira, 
which  were  worked  centuries  before  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  and  are  worked  still  as  a 
Government  enterprise,  right  in  a  great 
hill  of  solid  rock  salt. 

This  plateau  now  forms  the  Department 
of  Cundinamarca,  and  it  was  the  home  of 
the  Chibcha  Indians — a  highly  developed 
people  with  a  taste  for  agriculture,  a  love 
for  ornaments,  and  some  knowledge  of  art 
It  is  their  relics  which  are  now  being  sought 
in  the  Lake  of  Guatavita.  They  were 
governed  by  a  Cacique,  with  numerous 
assistant  Caciques  who  formed  a  Council. 
And  their  religion  was  very  much  like  the 
Chinese  Buddhists.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  a   number  of  the    vessels  and 
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ornaments  which  have  been  picked  up 
about  Guatavita  have  a  distinctly  Eg}'ptian 
suggestiveness. 

In  a  book,  published  in  this  mountain 
city,  by  Professor  Liborio  Zerda  of  the 
University  of  Colombia,  entitled  "  E! 
Dorado,  Estudio  BislorUo,  Ethno^rafico 
Y  Arqueologko"  we  obtain  some  in- 
formation about  the  treasure. 

The  Lake  of  Guatavita  was,  according  to 


it  rich  booty,  for  the  inhabitants  knew  how 
to  mine  and  melt  gold,  Tiicy  also  made 
jewellery  and  solid  figures  of  the  metal, 
which  ser^■cd  both  as  ornaments  and  as 
money,  and  were  also  used  in  com- 
memorating their  customs  and  their 
religious  ceremonies  and  beliefs.  The 
ornaments  were  also  thrown  into  the  lake  as 
offerings  to  their  gods. 

The  Lake  of  Guatavita  is  situated  at  a 
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Dr.  Zerda,  the  principal  place  of  worship  of 
the  Chibchas.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a 
range  of  hills  behind  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  which  village  was  one  of  the 
principal  towns  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Court  of  the  Muysca 
Chief,  who  governed  this  section  of 
Cundinamarca.  The  City  of  Guatavita 
was,  at  the  time  it  was  conquered  by 
Quesada,  the  strongest  military  station  of 
the  Chibchas,  and  the  Spaniards  found  in 


distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  and  it  is  said  by 
Dr.  Zerda  there  was  a  temple  on  the 
banks,  "Situated  at  an  altitude  of  3199 
metres  above  sea  level,  the  circumference 
of  the  lake  being  five  kilometres  and  the 
de])ih  forty  metres." 

Since  the  lime  of  the  Spanish  Conquest 
the  draining  of  this  lake  has  been  mote 
than  once  atlem])ted,  in  order  to  recover 
the    treasures  said  to  be 
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including,  it  is  believed,  the  hoards  of  the 
Cacique  of  Chia.  The  first  organiser, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Zerda,  was  Captain 
Lazaro  Fonte,  who  arrived  with  Quesada  in 
New  Grenada.  Before  this,  however, 
Antonio  Sepulveda  made  a  contract  with 
King  Philip  II.  of  Spain  with  the  same 
object,  and  in  the  partial  draining  which  he 
was  able  to  effect,  he  found  an  emerald  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  golden  objects  of 
considerable  value. 

According  to  the  historian  Zaniora,  a 
chronicler  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
priests  of  the  Chibchas  were  in  charge  of 
the  Temple  of  Guatavita,  and  they  kept 
alive  among  the  inhabitants  the  belief  that 
in  the  lonely  lake  lived  the  Cacica,  who, 
flying  from  accusations  of  Infidelity  brought 
gainst  her  by  her  husband,  the  Cacique, 
threw    herself    into    the     lake    with     her 


daughter,  and  resided  there  in  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  constructed  below  the  waters. 
This  belief  caused  the  Indians  to  make 
her  offerings  of  their  most  valuable  jewels, 
etc.  The  same  historian  says  this  belief 
spread  over  all  the  nation  of  the  Mtlyscas, 


and  also  amongst  strangers,  who,  "all 
stricken  by  this  wonderful  occurrence, 
came  to  offer  their  gifts  by  many  different 
routes,  of  which  even  to-day  some  signs 
remain,"  They  embarked  on  rafts  made  of 
bulrushes,  and  "  in  the  centre  of  the  lake 
threw  in  their  offerings  with  ridiculous  and 
vain  ceremonies."  The  lower  classes  also 
came  to  the  banks,  and  with  their  backs 
turned  to  the  lake  made  their  offerings,  it 
being  considered  disrespectful  for  any 
person  without  certain  qualifications  to  look 
at  the  waters.  Tradition  relates  that  they 
also  threw  into  the  lake  all  their  gold  and 
emeralds  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the 
Spaniards  were  arriving  in  search  of 
plunder. 

This  lake,  says  Dr.  Zerda,  is  the  cele- 
brated "  El  Dorado."  Here,  it  is  said, 
the  Cacique  of  Guatavita  was  covered 
with  a  sticky  substance,  over  which  gold 
dust  was  strewn,  which  golden  covering 
constituted  his  vestment  when  making 
the  sacrifices.  The  term  "  El  Dorado," 
it  should  be  explained,  means  the 
Golden  One,  or  the  Golden  Man,  not 
the  Golden  City,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

In  1823  Captain  Charles  Stuart 
Cochran,  R.N.,  travellir^  in  Colombia, 
visited  the  lake  and  gathered  its  history. 
This  is  briefly  what  he  tells  of  the  story 
he  gathered : 

Previous    to    the    conquest    of    the 
country    by  the  Spaniards,  a  large  dis- 
trict, containing  about  a  million  inhabi- 
tants,   was   subject   to   the    Cacique    of 
Guatavita,  who  there  had  a  considerable 
capital  and  kept   up  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  warriors,  which  caused  him  to 
be  much  respected  by  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  who  brought  him  and  his  people 
gold-dust  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  fields.      This  lake,  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  feet  above  the   level 
of  the  sea,  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
mountain,  they  regarded  as  the  residence 
of  theii    protecting  deity,    to    whom  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  offerings  twice 
a  year.     In  consequence,  all  the  Cacique's 
subjects  assembled  at  the  stated  times,  with 
their  gold  offerings,  and  forming  in  grand 
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procession,  advanced  with  music  to  the  lake^ 
winding  up  the  mountain  by  a  well-designed 
broad  road,  conducting  to  the  summit. 
Arrived  ihere,  the  Cacique  and  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  embarked  on  the  lake  in  large 
canoes,  by  steps  formed  in  ihe  bank,  and 
the  pt;<)ple  at  the  same  time  spread  them- 
selves all  around  the  lake.  On  arriving  at 
the  centre  of  the  lake  the  chiefs  anointed 
the  Cacique,  and  powdered  him  over  with 
a  profusion  of  gold-dust,  hence  the  name  of 
El  Dorado— the  Golden  One. 

On  a  signal  given,  the  people  turned 
their  backs  on  the  lake,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  Cacique  plunged  in,  they  shouted, 
and  threw  in  over  their  shoulders,  as  far  as 
they  could,  their  own  offerings.  This  done, 
the  Caci([ue  landed,  and  relumed  to  his 
capital,  in  the  sacne  manner  as  he  came, 
persuaded  that  the  sins  committed  by  him- 
self and  his  people  during  the  last  six 
months  were  expiated.  Accordiiii;  to  a 
calculation  made  from  a  basis  laid  down  by 
Monsieur  de  la  Kier,  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Paris,  who  examined  every 
document  relating  to  the  lake.  Captain 
Cochran  was  assured  that  there  ought  to  be 
gold  and  pre<^i()us  stones  yet  buried  in  it  to 
the  amount  of  one  billion  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  sterling!  After  the 
Spaniards  conquered  the  country,   they  so 


cruelly  persecuted  the  natives  to  obtain 
gold,  that  most  of  them  threw  wliat  they 
had  left  into  this  lake.  The  then  Cacique 
himself  caused  to  be  cast  into  the  centre 
of  it  the  burdens  of  fifty  men  laden  with 
gold-dust. 

Some  of  the  chiefs,  when  aftenvards 
taken  prisoners  and  ill-used  by  the 
S[)aniards,  revenged  themselves  by  saying, 
"  If  it  is  gold  you  want,  go  and  search  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  you  will  find 
sulTicient  there,"  supposing  the  undertaking 
to  be  impossible.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
attempted  it,  and  had  got  within  fourteen 
feet  of  the  Ijottom  when  the  sides  of  their 
trench  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
the  waters  began  to  rise.  The  Sjjaniards 
had  lime,  by  e.xamining  the  banks  and 
washing  the  mud  and  soil,  to  procure  a 
sufficient  sum  to  [)ay  the  Government  a 
tribute  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  ihou- 
.sand  dollars,  and  one  emerald  procured 
and  Sent  to  Madrid  was  alone  valued  at 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  Several  other 
attempts  were  made  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  W'ai  of  Independence, 
but  none  succeeded.  Humboldt,  when  he 
was  in  South  America,  visited  this  lake, 
and  saw  the  remains  of  the  works  under- 
taken by  the  Sjianiards  to  drain  it. 

In  a  geographic -historical  "  Diecioniario 
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de  las  Indies  Occidentales "  by  Don  An- 
tonio de  Alcedo,  published  at  Madrid  in 
1737,  occurs  this  note,  under  the  heading 
Guatavita  :  "  There  exists  in  this  province 
a  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
famous  for  immense  wealth  thrown  into 
it  by  the  Indians  as  ihe  offerings  of  their 
worship,  out  of  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
Spaniards  has  brought  to  light  a  great 
portion.  It  is  situated  among  hills  so 
much  covered  with  snow  that  it  looks  like  a 
cup  of  more  than  a  league  in  circumference. 
It  is  very  deep,  and  the  water  is  clean  and 
transparent,  because  everj'thing  thrown  into 
it  is  expelled  to  the  shore.  In  this  place 
the  Indians  have  one  of  their  most  famous 
Pagan  temples.  Herman  Rerez  de 
Quesada  was  the  first  who  drained  it,  st.'k- 
■ng  for  wealth,  and  he  got  out  forty  pesos. 
A  little  while  after  Antonio  de  Sepulveda 
did  the  same  and  secured  much  more 
profit  and  an  emerald  of  great  value.  The 
operation  has  been  since  repeated,  and 
always  with  some  gain." 

The  emerald  referred  to  by  Don  Antonio 
is  doubtless  the  stone  referred  to  by  another 


writer  as  having  been  sent  home  to  Spain 
and  sold  in  Madrid  for  70,000  dollars. 

The  lake  is  about  1200ft.  long  by  looofL 
wide  at  its  broadest  part,  and  is  of  circular 
form.  It  is  not  so  very  deep  as  the  cyclo- 
piEdist  would  have  us  suppose,  being  only 
46ft.  at  its  deepest  part.  It  is  situated  in  a 
cup-like  depression  near  the  apex  of  a 
mountain,  and  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plateau.  The  project, 
therefore,  is  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  the 
side  of  the  hill  between  the  plain  and  the 
lake.  The  distance  is,  roughly,  about 
iiooft.,  and  the  level  of  the  tunnel  is  some 
70ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  To 
connect  the  lake  with  the  tunnel,  a  shaft  is 
being  sunk,  with  a  sluice  to  regulate  the 
outflow.  And  then  when  the  water  is  run 
off,  the  mud  and  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  will  be  carefully  searched  for  all 
the  hidden  treasure.  It  is  expected  that  a 
few  months  will  see  the  completion  of  the 
engineering  work,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  search  for  the  treasure.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result,  the  enterprise  is  full  of 
romantic  interest. 


"ALL'S  FAIR  IN  LOVE" 


By  CHARLES  W-  WESTRON 


ULRICA  had  long  abandoned  the 
pretence  of  steering.  The  rudder- 
lines  hung  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  and 
she  was  gazing  at  the  horizon  with  a  certain 
far-away  intentness  of  expression  with  which 
she  indulges  her  soul  rather  frequently. 

"I  think  I  shall  have  him,"  she  mur- 
mured at  last. 

"  And  this  to  me !  "  I  said  with  a  vague 
idea  of  quoting  somebody. 

Ulrica  had  chosen  her  situation  care- 
fully. We  were  alone  in  the  boat,  and  it 
was  a  very  happily  placed  boat  too. 
Ulrica's  sailor  hat  was  outlined  against  the 
cliffs  of  Devon.  Inshore,  \\'atcombe  Bay 
nestled  under  its  pile  of  castellated  stone. 
Maidencombe  smiled  round  the  bend,  and 
beyond  it,  Ulrica,  from  her  seat  in  the 
stem,  might  have  feasted  her  eyes  upon 
mile  on  mile  of  dark  red  sandstone  crowned 
and  patched  with  brightest  green.  But 
the  view  was  wasted  on  her.  Nothing 
less  than  infinity  seemed  big  enough  for 
Ulrica. 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  him,"  she  repeated 
in  a  meditative  voice. 

"  I  think  I  should,"  I  replied  politely. 

Whenever  Ulrica  hints  at  things  matri- 
monial I  consider  it  my  duty  to  be  per- 
turbed in  spirit.  Surely  this  was  more 
than  a  hint ;  and,  even  after  luncheon, 
when  the  sun  is  hot  and  the  sky  is  blue, 
a  man  should  remain  true  to  himself,  so 
I  spoke  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to 
convey  a  meek  and  resigned  surprise,  and 
stopped  rowing. 

"  There  is  really  no  need  to  stop,"  said 
Ulrica ;  "  it  is  only  ten  minutes  since  you 
began." 

"  Duty  ! "  I  replied.  "  When  you  make 
catastrophic  announcements,  I  have  to 
concentrate  my  attention ;  and  to  do  that 
it  is  obviously  necessary  that  I  should  ship 
oars — so,  extract  from  its  case  a  cigarette 
so,  and  light  it — so.     Proceed,  Ulrica  !  " 


"  You  are  always  smoking,"  complained 
Ulrica  somewhat  irrelevantly. 

"  But  then  you  like  it,  and  I  smoke  so 
nicely,  and  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question." 

"  I  hate  it,"  said  Ulrica  decisively. 

"  Does  he  smoke  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  No — at  least,  not  much,  and  then  only  a 
proper  pipe  and  not  horrid  little  cigarettes, 
and — don't  try  to  blow  rings,  Joe  ;  you 
know  you  can't  do  it." 

Now  I  was  not  trying  to  blow  rings,  and, 
when  I  like,  I  can  do  it ;  so  it  was  perhaps 
natural  that  I  should  look  at  Ulrica 
severely. 

Ulrica  smiled.  Her  eyes  are  blue,  and, 
when  she  smiles,  they  sparkle ;  I  like  her 
best  when  she  smiles  ;  I  think  she  knows 
that  I  like  her  best  when  she  smiles. 

"  So  you  really  are  in  a  gerwine  passage 
at  last,"  I  remarked. 

"  A  passage  ? "  she  enquired  with  a  lift 
of  her  eyebrows. 

"  A  love  passage,"  I  explained. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Ulrica  vaguely.  Then  she 
unfurled  an  extremely  red  parasol,  and, 
holding  it  at  an  angle  at  which  I  could  just 
see  the  tip  of  a  dimpled  chin,  "  What  do 
you  know  of  passages  ? "  she  asked. 

"Lots,"  I  answered,  addressing  the  red 
parasol.     "  They  are  long " 

"  I  think  I  should  like  it  long,"  mur- 
mured Ulrica. 

"  Gloomy  things,"  I  continued  ;  "  and 
when  a  man  falls  into  one,  he  sometimes 
hurts  himself  awfully  in  scrambling  out 
again." 

"  Supposing  a  girl  falls  into  one  ?  " 

"  A  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  a  sailor 
hat  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Flies  out ;  wings,  you  know,"  I  said. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  discriminating 
indulgence  in  metaphor  stimulates  the 
imagination. 
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"  Most  passages  have  doors,"  suggested 
Ulrica  sagely. 

"  There  is  a  door  to  mine,"  said  I. 

"  Then  it  is  yours,  and  you're  in  love," 
she  said  triumphantly. 

"  I  used  the  word  in  a  general  kind  of 
way,"  I  explained  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  when  I 
said  *  mine  '  I  meant " 

"  YouVe  in  love,"  insisted  Ulrica. 

*'  Very  well,  I  am  in  love,"  I  admitted. 

"  I  knew  you  were,"  said  she ;  "  but 
why  don't  you  open  your  door  and  walk 
out,  instead  of  doing  all  that  terrible 
climbing  ?  " 

"  I  can't,"  I  said.  "  The  door  is  locked 
and  somebody  has  the  key."  I  looked 
hard  at  Ulrica.  It  was  intended  to  be  a 
pathetic  look. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  on 
rowing  ?  "  she  suggested. 

Evidently  Ulrica  had  no  taste  for 
allegory.  I  got  out  the  oars,  and  it  was 
not  until  Watcombe  had  receded  into  the 
distance,  that  by  dexterous  manipulation 
of  the  red  parasol  she  deigned  to  reveal 
her  eyes  to  my  expectant  gaze. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  sec,"  said  Ulrica,  "  he " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Don't  pretend  you  don't  know,  Joe.  I 
hate  a  man  who  pretends." 

"  I  know,"  I  said  obediently. 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  is  nice." 

"  Not  as  nice  as  I  am,"  I  protested 
cheerfully. 

"  And  good-looking,  and  industrious  and 

ambitious  and Why  don't  you  make 

something  of  your  life  ? "  she  broke  off 
suddenly.  "Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing ?  " 

Ulrica's  lips  were  set,  and  in  the  inten- 
sity of  her  emotion  she  pulled  the  left 
rudder-line  hard — a  manoeuvre  which  re- 
sulted in  my  catching  a  crab,  and  nearly 
deposited  me  on  my  back  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

"  I've  done  the  last  mile  against  the  wind 
in  fourteen  minutes,"  I  remonstrated,  when 
I  had  recovered  my  balance.  Considering 
how  hot  I  was  and  how  cool  she  was,  I 
thought  it  a  little  ungrateful  of  Ulrica. 

"  I    don't    mean     rowing    and     useless 


things,"  she  said  wuth  a  toss  of  her  head. 
"  I  mean  your  prospects,  your  career. 
Now,  there  is  your  profession." 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  a  far  greater 
respect  for  my  profession  than  my  pro- 
fession has  for  me,"  I  remarked  in  a 
deprecatory  manner. 

"  Nobody  has  any  respect  for  you,"  said 
Ulrica  severely. 

"  Isn't  that  rude  ?  "  I  enquired,  with  the 
interested  look  of  one  who  asks  for  in- 
formation. 

"  It's  true,"  said  Ulrica.  "  You'll  never 
be  any  good,  never!"  she  went  on  im- 
pressively. "  You  spend  the  whole  of  your 
existence  in  lying  on  your  back  smoking 
cigarettes." 

I  felt  that  the  wicked  unfairness  of  this 
accusation  (I  was  doing  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other)  left  me  no  choice  but  to  do 
both,  so  I  lit  a  cigarette  and  made  myself 
extremely  uncomfortable  by  lying  back  as 
far  as  possible.  Possibly  the  hardness  of 
the  boards  inspired  me.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  just  then  that  the  idea  struck  me. 
The  boat  had  drifted  near  the  shore,  where, 
half-way  up  the  cliff,  was  perched  a  little, 
white  inn  surrounded  by  gardens  which 
hinted  eloquently  of  strawberries.  It 
seemed  a  nice,  bold,  energetic  kind  of 
idea  —the  sort  of  idea  that  would  please 
Ulrica.  Struggling  up,  I  crawled  to  the 
stem,  and,  muttering  something  about  the 
rudder,  shifted  the  foot-board  of  the  boat, 
and,  under  its  cover,  deftly  worked  my 
fell   design. 

"  I'm  afraid  she  is  shipping  a  little  water," 
I  said. 

She  certainly  was  shipping  a  little  water  ; 
in  fact,  she  seemed  to  be  shipping  a  good 
deal  of  water.  The  red  parasol  shut  up 
with  a  click,  and  Ulrica  cried  out  indig- 
nantly that  her  feet  were  getting  wet." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  will  get  wetter,"  I  said. 
"  She  must  have  started  a  plank." 

In  truth  the  water  was  pouring  in  like  a 
sluice ;  it  was  clear  we  could  not  float  for 
many  minutes.  I  kicked  off  my  shoes, 
pulled  off  my  coat,  and  looked  critically 
at  Ulrica.  She  was  sitting  quite  still,  but 
she  was  decidedly  pale,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  did  not  look  quite  as  dignified 
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as  usual.  As  a  matter  of  fa«t,  I  did  not 
feel  very  dignified  myself.  It  is  difficult 
to  feel  really  dignified  when  your  legs  are 
deep  in  water,  but  then  my  legs  were 
pretty  accustomed  to  salt  water,  and  I  was 
aware  that  my  claims  to  the  statuesque 
were  never  of  a  convincing  nature,  whereas 
with  Ulrica — I  felt  rather  sorry  for  Ulrica. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  "  she  asked 
a  trifle  timidly. 

"We  are  going  to  struggle,  and  strive, 
and  swim  to  the  distant  shore,"  I  said. 
"  Can  you  swirn  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  she  replied. 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  With  a 
last  despairing  gurgle,  the  little  boat  sank 
beneath  us  ;  the  garish  red  parasol  floated 
gaily  away,  and  we  went  down  together. 
When  I  rose  to  the  surface,  I  naturally 
looked  round  for  my  companion.  I  felt 
that  I  had  every  right  to  expect  to  see  her 
making  for  the  shore  with  strong,  con- 
temptuous strokes — the  kind  of  stroke  with 
which  Horatius  crossed  the  Tiber;  but 
Ulrica  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  starting. 
To  be  quite  frank,  she  was  lying  on  her 
back,  beating  the  water  like  a  miniature 
paddle-wheel  steamboat. 

"  Help ! "  came  a  frantic  shriek. 

"  Hullo  ! "  I  shouted.  "  What's 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Quick,  Tm  sinking,"  she  gasped. 

I  accepted  the  invitation.  Swimming 
cautiously  behind  her,  I  pulled  her  head, 
to  which  the  sailor  hat,  now  sadly  limp, 
still  clung,  on  to  my  chest  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  and  lying  well  back  in 
the  water,  kicked  out  for  the  beach.  So 
far,  so  good.  Visions  of  Humane  Society 
medals  floated  before  me,  and  the  price  I 
was  paying  could  hardly  be  deemed 
excessive.  Plfty  yards  in  a  smooth  sea  is 
not  all  the  world  even  to  a  moderate 
swimmer.  Moreover,  the  water  was  com- 
fortably warm,  and  above  all,  here  at  last 
and  beyond  dispute,  was  Ulrica's  dark  little 
head  pillowed  without  the  slightest  protest 
upon  a  waistcoat  to  the  ownership  ot 
which  I  had  the  very  clearest  claim. 

"  Almost  a  hero  ! "  I  whispered,  as  we 
climbed  the  winding  path  which  led  to  the 


house,  and  as  Ulrica  said  nothing,  I  con- 
cluded that  her  feelings  were  too  deep  for 
words. 

We  were  met  at  the  gate  by  a  plump, 
middle-aged,  sun-bonneted  woman,  and 
I  explained  to  her  that  a  kindly  Providence 
having  considered  a  bath  advisable  for  us, 
we  were  in  urgent  need  •  of  a  change  of 
clothing.  Fortunately  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty about  that. 

We  were  conducted  into  the  house,  and 
Ulrica,  leaving  behind  her  a  watery  track, 
disappeared  into  what  was  clearly  the  best 
bedroom.  I,  in  my  turn,  was  led  into  the 
second-best,  and  provided  with  a  suit  of 
sober  black  of  an  extremely  grave  and 
portentous  cut,  a  suit  admirably  fitted  for 
a  man  who  had  just  escaped  a  watery 
grave.  It  was  an  impressive  suit  of  clothes 
— sensations  lurked  in  it.  As  I  donned 
the  coat,  a  chaste  elation  glowed  within 
me,  and  when  I  had  lowered  the  little 
looking-glass  to  the  floor  and  carefully 
inspected  the  trousers,  which  were  very 
tight  at  the  knee  and  very  loose  at  the 
ankle,  I  felt  that  no  reasonable  girl  would 
deny  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  dared 
much. 

Eminently  pleased  with  the  situation,  I 
strolled  into  the  outer  room  and  waited. 
Ulrica  w^as  long  in  coming.  I  had  admired 
the  big  open  fireplace,  exhausted  the  view 
from  the  deep-set  casement  window,  and 
made  several  abortive  attempts  to  quarrel 
with  a  big  and  particularly  placid  tabby 
cat  long  before  she  made  her  appearance. 
I  was  dozing  in  the  oak  settle  when  the 
door  opened. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  she  was 
not  going  to  be  a  reasonable  girl.  There 
was  no  promise  of  a  melting  mood  in 
Ulrica's  demeanour.  She  wore  a  white 
dress,  and  I  remember  there  was  a  row  of 
mother-o'-pearl  buttons  down  the  back  and 
a  muslin  frill  about  her  neck.  Her  hat 
was  covered  with  a  profuse  growth  of 
poppies,  and  there  was  a  band  of  blue 
ribbon  round  her  waist.  Adventures 
seemed  to  agree  with  Ulrica.  Her  eyes 
were   dancing   with    excitement,   and    her 

hair !      It  is  not  everyone  who  likes 

fluffy  hair.     There  is  a  certain  charm  of  its 
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own  about  smooth,  damp  hair,  which  is 
quite  absent  from  fluffy  hair.  And  her 
face  was  flushed  (Ulrica  never  blushes)  and 
she  was  smiling,  and  altogether  it  struck 
me  forcibly  that  her  spirits  were  far  too 
good  to  become  a  rescued  and  penitent 
maiden. 

I  advanced  to  meet  her  with  outstretched 
hands.  As  a  general  rule  I  do  not  greet 
Ulrica  with  outstretched  hands,  but  the 
situation  demanded  something. 

"  We  ought  to  be  very  thankful,"  I  re- 
marked in  a  low  voice. 

Ulrica  laughed.  "  The  swim  must  have 
done  you  worlds  of  good,"  she  said. 

I  admit  that  I  was  nettled.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  Ulrica  was  ungrateful.  What 
irritated  me  was  the  knowledge  that  I  had 
taken  infinite  trouble  to  create  a  situation 
which  the  obstinate  girl  refused  to  complete. 
It  was  so  simple  a  matter,  too.  A  sob,  a 
whispered  regret !  Even  a  subdued 
murmur  of  thanks  would  have  served  the 
purpose. 

"It  was  a  very  narrow  escape,"  I  said 
sulkily,  putting  my  rejected  hands  deep 
into  my  pockets. 

"  You  were  looking  so  objectionably  hot," 
laughed  Ulrica.  "  You  looked  much  nicer 
when  you  came  out." 

"  My  opinion  of  you  was  much  higher 
before  you  went  in,"  I  retorted.  "  If  you 
had  drowned,  it  would  have  been  with  a  lie 
on  your  lips." 

"  Joe  ! "  said  Ulrica,  severely. 

"With  a  lie  on  your  lips,"  I  repeated. 
"  You  said  you  could  swim." 

"  I  can  swim." 

"  Theoretically,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  can  swim  quite  well ;  I  swam  quite  a 
long  way  only  this  morning.  I  am  very 
good  at  swimming." 

"  Of  the  academic  variety,"  said  I. 

"  It's  abominable  of  you,"  said  Ulrica. 
"You  know  I  was  not  ready,  and  I  lost  my 
parasol." 

"Nobody  can  swim  without  a  parasol,"  I 
conceded. 

"And  the  boat  made  such  a  nasty 
gurgling  noise,   and   the    water   was   so— - 


so- 


» 


"  Wet,"  I  suggested. 


Ulrica  turned  away  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  She  was  a  long  time  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and  my  heart  misgave 
me.  Now  that  the  majesty  of  man  was 
vindicated  I  felt  slightly  ashamed  of  myself. 
It  was  one  thing  to  impress  her  with  a 
sense  of  my  latent  capacity  for  facing 
emergencies ;  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
make  her  cry.  I  had  never  seen  Ulrica 
cry.  I  ate  my  strawberries  thoughtfully, 
and  Ulrica  still  gazed  from  the  window. 
Then  I  rose  and  laid  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  I  whispered. 

She  turned  towards  me,  and  I  saw  her 
eyes  were  wet. 

"  I'm  not  really  ungrateful,"  she  said 
repentantly.  "You  kept  me  up  beauti- 
fully." 

"I  rather  liked  keeping  you  up  beauti- 
fully," I  said  uncomfortably. 

"You  managed  it  splendidly,"  said 
Ulrica. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
impression.  There  was  no  doubt  I  had 
managed  it  splendidly.  Perhaps  I  was 
even  more  convinced  of  the  fact  than 
she  was. 

Ulrica  returned  to  the  strawberries. 
Presently  she  looked  up  shyly  and  said: 

"Didn't  it  remind  you  of  that  other  day, 
Joe?" 

There  was  really  no  need  to  mistake  the 
day. 

"The  day  you  sprained  your  ankle,"  I 
said. 

"You  carried  me,"  said  Ulrica. 

"Yes,  but  don't  you  remember  I  tore  my 
handkerchief  into  strips  first  and " 

"  You  carried  me,"  she  repeated. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  she  said  : 

"  I  was  rather  heavy,  wasn't  I  ?  " 

"  Eight  stone  five,"  said  I. 

"  Five  years  ago ! "  sighed  Ulrica. 
"You  used  to  say  nice  things." 

"  Five  years  ago " 

"  You  said  my  eyes  were  blue." 

"  They  were  blue,"  I  protested.  "  In  fact, 
they  are  blue." 

"  But  you  said  they  were  deeply, 
darkly " 

"Beautifully      blue,"      I       interrupted 
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"  They  are  as  blue  as  Torbay  at  six  o'clock 
of  a  summer's  morning,  Ulrica." 

"  And  you  carried  me  as  easily  as  any- 
thing," she  went  on  ;  "  and  when  we  came 
to  the  gate  you ."     Ulrica  paused. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  did,  didn't  you,  Joe  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  I  did." 

"  I'm  sure  you  did,"  said  Ulrica. 

"It  was  only  my  cheek,"  I  explained. 

"  I  think  it  was  mine  as  well,"  she 
whispered. 

We  stood  there  looking  across  to  where 
the  long,  low  hills  run  out  to  Portland  Bill. 
Personally  I  felt  there  was  no  pressing  need 
for  conversation.  It  was  Ulrica  who 
broke  the  silence. 

'*  I'm  not  quite  sure  I  shall  have  him 
after  all,"  she  said. 


"  One  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  any- 
thing," I  replied. 

Language  has  its  limitations. 


I  arranged  with  the  man  at  the  inn  to 
recover  the  boat  at  low  tide.  When  I  re- 
turned there  on  the  following  day,  I  found 
him  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  He 
had  discovered  the  cause  of  our  immer- 
sion. The  cork  had  slipped  from  the  vent- 
hole,  he  said,  and  the  water  had  simply 
poured  in.  He  seemed  surprised  when  I 
gave  him  a  sovereign.  He  might  have 
been  still  more  surprised  had  he  known 
that  the  errant  cork  was  at  that  moment 
comfortably  resting  in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

But  after  all  the  sea  was  made  to 
swim  in. 
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TO  A  WELSH  GIRL 

By    FRED.    S.    COX 

THE  captive  to  your  lightest  glance, 
Fair  Cymric  maid,  am  I ; 
Ah,  were  it  not  for  circumstance, 

To  win  your  heart  I'd  try; 
St.  George's  fabled  feat  I'd  flout, 

For  badge  I'd  take,  instead 
Of  that  huge  beast  he  put  to  rout, 
Your  Dragon,  which  is  red ! 

I'd  cast  around  for  Celtic  heat 

To  fire  my  sluggish  veins; 
From  my  ancestral  record,  sweet, 

I'd  purge  all  Sassenach  stains; 
In  some  fair  Cambrian  vale  I'd  build 

A  dainty  home  for  you; 
I'd  wear  the  leek,  and,  if  you  willed, 

I'd  gladly  eat  it,  too ! 

Alas !  such  bliss  can  ne'er  befall. 

For  bitterly  I  know 
Man's  love,  ere  it  be  love  at  all. 

Articulate  must  grow; 
Though  my  linguistic  skill's  as  great 

As  any  other  man's, 
I  fiever  shall  manipulate 

Your  "  Pwlls,"  and  "  Coeds  "  and  "  Llans  ! 
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By  ERNEST  A.  BAKER 


Illustrated  from  photographs  by  H.  Egglcston  and  G.  A.  Fowkes. 


ROCK-CLIMBING  is  in  origin  a  branch 
of  mountaineering,  but  the  branch 
has  grown  so  lustily  that  it  has  taken  in- 
dependent root.  In  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, where  there  are  no  mountains,  but 
many  fell-tops  2,000  feet  high,  it  flourisheth 
like  a  green  bay  tree,  and  one  sturdy  sap- 
ling has  sprung  up  in  alien  soil,  underground 
to  wit,  some  of  our  best  Derbyshire  rock- 
climbs  having  now  to  be  sought  in  the 
depths  of  Speedwell  Cavern,  the  Devil's 
Hole,  or  the  Blue  John  Mine.  But  those 
darkling  scrambles  are  like  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  subterranean  gymnasia,  a  re- 
source when  foul  weather  prevents  us  from 
enjoying  our  pastime  in  the  light  of  day ; 
the  climbs  that  are  most  to  our  liking  are 
to  be  found  on  the  breezy  moorlands,  amid 
scenery  wild,  romantic,  and  beautiful,  and 
at  the  end  of  rambles  which  are  in  them- 
selves a  joy. 

Men  went  first  of  all  to  the  Alps  to 
climb,  and  Alpine  climbing  had  attained  its 
majority  as  a  British  sport  before  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Lakes  and  Wales  and 
Skye  contained  rock-mountains  comparable 
with  the  others  in  all  sporting  characteristics 
save  height.  And,  last  of  all,  men  looked 
for  practice-climbs  still  nearer  home.  Next 
to  the  Lake  District,  no  English  district 
can  be  compared  with  the  Peak  and  its 
neighbourhood  for  abundance  of  practice- 
climbs.  But  my  readers  will  probably 
agree  with  me  that  many  of  the  scrambles 
to  be  figured  and  described  presently  are 
far  too  good  to  be  classed  under  that 
modest  name.  The  psychological  influence 
of  altitude  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  danger,  for  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  fifty  feet  and 
a  thousand,  so  far  as  lethal  possibilities  are 
concerned.  But  a  man  faces  with  com- 
posure on  a  fifty  feet  cliff  a  problem  that 
he  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  attempting 
on  an  aiguille  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  even  on 
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the  six  hundred  feet  precipice  of  Scawfell. 
In  purely  technical  merits,  many  of  the 
Derbyshire  climbs  belong  to  a  high  order. 

The  High  Peak  is  the  centre  and  cul- 
mination of  a  wide  district  of  hills,  moors, 
and  crags  extending  to  the  fringes  of 
Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
even  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire, 
unpromising  though  the  two  last  must 
sound.  The  traveller  from  town  may  break 
his  journey  at  Nottingham,  and  four  miles 
away  spend  an  hour  in  mastering  the  various 
methods  of  climbing  the  Hemlock  Stone,  a 
fantastic  pillar  of  sandstone  with  a  drip- 
stone cap,  and  all  its  ledges  overhanging. 
The  thing  resembles  a  gigantic  mushroom, 
dreadfully  distorted  in  the  process  of 
growth.  It  is  the  best  rock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  teaching  the  art  of  climbing 
by  means  of  the  hands,  for  each  stage  over- 
hangs so  much  that  the  feet  dangle  in  the 
air  as  soon  as  trustworthy  grip  is  secured, 
and  the  ensuing  struggle  is  severe.  The 
Hemlock  Stone,  with  its  three  routes  up — 
to  discover  which  is  the  greatest  puzzle  of 
all — affords  some  of  the  best  studies  in  pure 
gymnastics  of  all  the  climbs  in  this 
district. 

Continuing  our  northward  journey,  we 
find  at  ShefKicld  more  good  rock-work  close 
to  a  big  manufacturing  town.  Wharncliffe 
Crags,  a  shattered  gritstone  edge  on  the 
brow  overlooking  a  richly-wooded  dale, 
affords  almost  inexhaustible  opportunities 
to  the  scrambler  whose  ambitions  are  not 
set  exclusively  on  high  altitudes.  The  first 
illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  what 
climbing  on  gritstone  means.  That  good- 
natured  rock  supplies  most  of  the  climbs  in 
the  district,  and  is  held  in  sincere  affection 
by  every  true  cragsman,  so  kind  a  teacher 
is  it  to  the  beginner,  and  so  accommodating 
to  the  lover  of  the  extraordinary  and  the 
sensational.  Ascents  that  would  be  im- 
possible  on   almost   any   other    rock    are 
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rendered  easy  by  the  roughness  of  the  mill- 
stone grit.  Its  comers  moreover  are 
rounded,  and  do  not  lacerate  the  feelings 
so  unkindly  as  do  the  jagged  angles  of 
the  local  dolomite,  the  prickly  surface 
of  the  gabbro  in  Skye,  and  the  stern  points 
bristling  on  every  mountain  arete  from 
^Vales  to  the  Highlands.  But  let  me  warn 
the  inexperienced  that  rock-climbing,  even 
at  VVhamcliffe, 


where  the  crags 


usually    get     a  _  wharnclii 

totally       wrong  This  crack  has  not  yet  been  i 

impression     of 

ihe  easiness  of  a  climb,  when  they  happen 
to  see  an  expert  cragsman  performing  the 
ascent  with  perfect  nonchalance.  There 
are  many  climbs  in  the  district  which  no 
wise  man  ever  attempts  without  the  rope, 
though  he  may  have  done  them  many  and 
many  a  lime  without  once  pulling  the  rope 
taut. 

Our  second  illustration  is  peculiarly  typi- 
cal of  WharnclifFe.  You  can  hardly  call 
this  sort  of  thing  a  climb,  though  it  is  the 


accessory  of  a  climb.  A  cluster  of  rock- 
towers  is  set  round  a  dark  recess  in  the 
cliffs.  Each  tower  has  a  way  up  it,  and 
most  of  these  are  difficult.  But  more 
interesting  than  the  ascent  of  these  is  the 
method  of  passing  from  one  tower  to  the 
next  The  climber  stands  bolt  upright  on 
the  edge  of  the  crag,  with  hands  extended 
straight  above  his  head.  Keeping  himself 
rigid,  he  de- 
liberately falls 
across  the  gap. 
His  hands  rest 
on  the  oppo- 
site rock,  his 
body  bridging 
the  chasm. 
Then  a  leg 
comes  across 
to  steady  him, 
the  other  leg 
straightway  fol- 
lows, and  the 
forearms  lift 
him  over  the 
edge  on  to  the 
top  of  the  rock- 
tower.  Even 
more  exciting 
than  Long 
Jim's  Stride  is 
a  neighbouring 
leap  across  a 
similar  rifL  But 
most  exciting 
of  all  is  the 
Monkey  Jump, 
where  the  leap 
finishes   under 

imbed,  a.-id  not  likely  lo  be.  a     projecting 

rock,  and  the 
jumper  has  to  perform  an  indescribable  twist 
in  mid-air,  so  as  to  land  on  the  shelf  under- 
neath with  his  head  safe.  An  immense 
variety  of  chimneys,  cracks,  face-climbs, 
arete-climbs,  hand  traverses  and  other  forms 
of  mountaineering  athletics  brings  the  total 
number  of  scrambles  at  WhamcUffe  up  to 
about  four  dozen. 

A  short  railway  journey  takes  the  itinerant 
scrambler  on  to  Crowden.  A  mile  or  so 
north,   on  a   wedge   of   Cheshire  that  is 
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driven  in  between  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire, are  several  piles  of  gritstone  crags, 
the  most  imposing  of  which  are  the  Laddow 
Rocks,  a  sheer  gritstone  face  with  chimneys 
and  other  climbs  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
high.  Crowden  is  on  the  edge  of  a  glorious 
wilderness,  desolate  moors,  black  peat 
mosses,  gritstone  edges  and  tors,  and  deep, 
magnificent  doughs  stretching  a\va.y  into 
Yorkshire. 
Southward,  is 
a  wider  area 
of  pathless  de- 
sert, where  the 
wanderer  may 
spend  days 
with  no  com- 
pany but  the 
grouse,  the  cur- 
lew, and  the 
moorland  hare, 
where  there  are 
no  roads  and 
no  paths,  and 
the  eye  may 
travel  over 
range  after 
range  of  fells 
without  seeing 
a  house,  a 
field,  or  even 
a  wall.  Neither 
Dartmoor  nor 
Cumberland, 
nor  the  soli- 
tudes of  the 
Cheviots,  can 
equal  the  utter 
solitude  and 
savagery  of  this 
wilderness.  The 

wonders  of  the  Peak,  Elden  Hole,  the 
Bottomless  Pit,  and  the  rest  are  famous; 
but  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  is,  surely,  the 
existence  of  such  a  large  tract  of  desolate 
and  well-nigh  unknown  country  in  the 
very  middle  of  England.  It  affords 
some  of  the  zest  of  mountaineering  to 
make  one's  way  across  this  desert  from 
Crowden  to  the  Alport  Valley,  or  down  the 
upper  Derwent  to  Ashopton.  The  former 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  that  far-removed 


or 


hostel,  the  Snake  Inn,  at  the 
Kinder  Scout,  the  crowning 
Derbyshire.  From  Ashopton,  a  host  of 
climbs  are  easy  to  get  at,  most  of  them  on 
that  long  array  of  edges,  Stanage  Edge, 
Higgar  Tor,  Froggatt,  Curbar,  and  Baslow 
Edges,  that  extends  like  a  high  and  rocky 
coast-line  southwards  to  Chatsworth.  But 
the  black,  gaunt  cliffs  of  Fairbrook  Naze, 
frowning  over 
the  Snake  Inn, 
have    a   wilder 


of  the    Scout's 


WHARNCLIFFE  C 


>    STRIUE. 


hillside, 

of  cliffs 
on  either  hand. 
At  the  head  of 
the  ravine  is  the  Downfall,  where  the  river 
leaps  over  the  cliffs  at  a  height  of  z,ooo 
feet  above  tide-level.  When  ihe  Downfall  is 
frozen  in  winter,  or  dried  up  in  summer, 
the  water-worn  rocks  themselves  can  be 
climbed.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  rock 
work  to  be  done  here  at  all  seasons. 
My  space  would  soon  be  exhausted  if  I 
attempted  to  enumerate  e\ery  one.  The 
most  curious,  a  cavernous  climb  right 
through   a   high  clump   of  rocks,   has  re- 
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ranges,  and  the  long  hill-crests  mingling 
iviih  the  cloud  crests  of  the  horizon 
seemed  to  stretch  away  into  infinity.  One 
of  my  comrades  had  come  straight  from 
the  Lakes,  and  filled  with  admiration  at 
the  vast  and  gloomy  landscape,  declared 
that  he  had  not  seen  anything  so  fine  even 
In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Passing  by  a  good  few  climbs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Castleton,  let  us  make  for  Button 
and  the  Roaches.  This  high  mountainous 
ridge — mountainous  in  all  save  height,  for 
it  scarcely  reaches  the  2,000  feet  level — 
stretches  along  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  but  is,  physically, 
an  outlier  of  the  Peak.  At  the  north  end 
are  a  series  of  noble  wooded  glens,  and  deep 
in  the  heart  of  Back  l''ore,st  lies  the  weird 
ravine  of  Ludchurch.  The  best  of  the 
scrambling,    however,    is  at    the   southern 


ceived  the  ignoble,  but  not  quite  inappro- 
priate name  of  the  I'wopenny  Tube.  Just 
outside  it,  up  the  outside  edge  of  a  deep 
cleft,  is  a  more  sporting  climb — in  the 
dayUght.  Here  a  startling  incident  oc- 
curred whilst  I  was  climbing  with  two 
friends.  We  had  clambered  up  a  series  of 
tongues  of  rock  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  the  two  leading  men  were  lodged  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cleft,  when  a  fall  of 
rocks  was  heard  below,  and  I  felt  a  power- 
ful tug  on  the  rope.  The  third  man  had 
broken  off  one  of  these  tongues,  which 
we  had  both  utilised  as  a  support.  It  had 
cleared  him,  and  rolled  harmlessly  doivn  the 
fell,  but  we  could  not  help  wondering  if  all 
our  precautions  would  have  saved  us  from 
mischief,  had  the  occurrence  happened 
earlier.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  doivnfall  was  a  cascade  of 
ice,    drifts    streaked    the    high    moorland 


Weston's  chimney,  cratclife  tor. 
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extremit}-,  on  the  peaky  tops  of  Roach  End, 
Hen  Cloud  and  Ramsliaw  lidge.  It  will 
gratify  aspirants  to  scansorial  lionours  to 
learn  that  much  good  work  remains  to  be 
done  on  these  crags  ;  in  fact,  the  neiglibour- 
hood  teems  with  rock  problems  of  all  si;!e,s, 
from  a  houlder  to  a  200  feet  cliff,  and  of 
all  grades  of  difficulty.  The  steepness  of 
Hen  Cloud's  froiit  may  be  gauged 
from  the  third  illustration, 
representing  a  difficult  crack. 

A  beautiful  walk,  with  plenty 
of  ups  and  downs,  takes  the 
tourist  from  the  Roaches  across 
the  valleys  of  the  Manifold  and 
the  Dove  to  Birchover.  This 
bit  of  undiscovered  country  is 
the  prettiest  in  all  Derbyshire, 
not  so  grand  as  the  High  Peak, 
nor  so  strikingly  beautiful  as  the 
limestone  dales,  but  just  ex- 
quisitely pretty  and  picturesque. 
Over  against  Row  Tor,  whi<.h 
offers  a  chnib  or  two,  rises  out 
of  the  trees  the  rifted  and  shat- 
tered face  of  Cratcliff  Tor,  A 
deep,  straight  gash  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  countenance  will 
readily  be  discerned.  This  is 
the  Owl  Gully,  and  the  finest 
climb.  It  is  very  sleep,  the 
top  part  overhanging,  and  the 
passage  out  of  the  owl's  deserted 
lair  and  round  the  projecting 
rocks  above  is  sensational, 
though  quite  safe  if  proper  care 
is  taken.  Weston's  Chimney, 
a  vertical  cleft  that  is  a  misery 
to  stout  climbers,  lies  a  fuw 
yards  to  the  right.  To  the  li'ft 
is  the  North  Climb,  tlie  latest 
good  thing  discovered  here. 
In  a  square  recess  a  crack  goes  up 
straight  right  in  the  corner,  and  at  a  height 
of  twenty  feet  or  so  bends  Iwiek  at  a  lesser 
inclination.  This  might  be  called  a  friction 
climb,  for  holds  of  any  kind  worth  the 
name  there  are  none;  the  climber  simply 
attaches  himself  to  the  rock  Ijy  the  contact 
of  rough  stone  and  rough  woollens.  It  is 
a  climb  that  one  may  descend  pleasantly, 
for     then     the     amiable     disposition     of 


the  gritstone  conies  out,  the  roughness 
retarding  one's  movements  conveniently ; 
but  to  take  it  the  other  way  ensures  a 
tremendous  struggle,  and  will  possibly 
unfit  a  man  for  the  rest  of  the  good  things 
to  be  enjoyed  in  a  day  at  Cratcliff  Tor  and 
on  the  contiguous  Robin  Hood's  Stride, 
with    its    redoubtable    pinnacles    and  the 


NORTH   CLIMB,    CR. 


famous  boulder  climb,  romjiarcd  favourably 
by  excellent  judges  with  Napes  Needle  on 
Great  Gable,  tioiue  of  our  nior,t  renowned 
climbers  have  spent  pleasant  days  here, 
and  pronounced  the.se  things  to  be 
"  interesting,"  a  word  that  means  volumes 
to  a  mountaineer. 

One  might  make  Birchover  a  centre,  for 
there  are  climbs  on  the  grit,  on  mountain 
limestone,    and     on    dolomite,    in     every 
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direction ;  but  inns  and  hotels  are 
scarce  hereabouts,  and  good  furni-house 
lodgings  not  too  abundant.  Six  miles 
away  south  are  the  dolomite  cliffs  of 
Har borough,  and  a  mile  further  the 
dolomite  tors  of  Brassington.  The  photo- 
graph above  well  illustrates  the  peculiarities 
of  this  rock,  the  rock,  that  is,  of  which  the 
Tyrolese  Dolomites  are  composed.  These 
vertical  crags,  straight  rifts,  and  splintered 
towers  of  Derbyshire  show  exactly  the 
same  configuration,  though  on  a  miniature 
scale.  Tiny  crevices  are  weathered  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  the  sub- 
stance being  sound,  these  afford  holds  of 
rare  excellence,  so  excellent  that  one  may 
walk  with  ease  up  and  down  and  across 
perpendicular  faces.  Here  again  the 
climbs,  though  short,  are  innumerable  and 
of  inexhaustible  variety.     The  change  from 


grit  to  dolomite,  too,  is  wholesome  for  the 
learner,  for  grit,  with  its  extraordinary 
roughness,  tends  to  breed  over-confidence, 
which  a  fall  or  two  on  sharpened  splinters 
of  dolomite  will  check,  greatly  to  his  im- 
provement. 

Again  we  take  the  road,  and  a  dismal 
road    it   is,    lacking  all   the   beauty   and 
grandeur    that     have    accompanied     us 
hitherto.     But  there  are  only  four  miles 
of  it,  and  Ilien  the  Black  Rocks  start  up 
before  us  on  the  edge  of  a  darkly-wooded 
slope    commanding    Matlock.       This    is 
another  Wharncllffe,  with  fewer  but  better 
climbs,  and  among  them  the  most  difficult 
climb  in  the  whole  district.     The  illustra- 
tions on  page  407  show  the  different  stages 
of  overcoming  this  little  monster,  for  it 
is  only  a  little  one,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  high,  just  an  innocent-looking  crack 
in  the  face  of  a   gritstone  cliff,   a   crack 
that  no  one   but  a  rock-gymnast   would 
look  at  twice.     The  crack  has  come  off 
conqueror    in    many  a  set-lo   with   able 
cragsmen,    for   it    holds  in  reserve  great 
powers  of  resistance,  although  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  is  seductively  easy. 
As  often   happens  with  fancy  climbs  on 
■  the  grit,  all    hand-hold   of  the  orthodox 
kind  is  absent.     One's  grip  is  obtained  by 
jamming  the  forearm  into  the  fissure  and 
getting  a  pull  or  a  thrust  sideways.     We 
climb  vertically  nearly  to  the  top,  and  then, 
when  we  are  at  the  last  gasp,  comes  the 
stiffest   part    of    the    tussle.      The    crack 
steepens,  and  then  finishes  in  a  horizontal 
fissure,   along   which    the   climber    has   to 
irxecute   a   hand    traverse   of  several    feet, 
with   his    body  dangling  over  the  smooth 
cliff,  and  then  swing  himself  up  sideways 
to  a  sloping  shelf.     There  he  can  take  a 
well-earned    rest    before   clambering   up   a 
smooth  rock  on  the  left  or  a  short  fissure 
on    the    right.     Few  men    are  Justified  in 
attempting  this  climb  without  a  rope  held 
from  above;  a  tumble  would  carry  one  a 
long  way  past  the  foot  of  the  climb,  down 
the  rough  hill-side.     The  Sand  Gully  with 
its  difficult    central  pitch.  Pine-tree  Gully 
with  its  preliminary  squeeze,  the  Queen's 
Parlour  and  its  entrance  passage  through 
the  heart  of  the  cliff,  Stonnis  Pinnacle,  and 
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other  problems  fiirnii^h  a  pleasant  variety 
of  fare  to  the  most  gluttonous  scrambler. 
If  time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands,  he  can 
make  for  the  Alport  Stone  next,  which  is 
only  two-miles-and-a-half  distant. 

But,    perhaps,    the    limestone    crags    of 
Matlock  will  have  magnetised  him,  whilst 
peering  out  from  the  recesses  of  the  Black 
Rocks  gullies,  or  he  may  have  read  those 
egregious  lines  of  the  poet  Montgomery  : 
Here  in  wild  pomp,  magnificently  ble^k, 
Stupendous  Matlock  towers  amid  the  Peak ; 
Here  rocks  on  rocks,  on  forests  fotests  rise. 
Spurn  the  low  eartli,  and  mingle  with  the  skies. 
Great    Nature,    slumbering    by    fair  Detwent's 


Conceiv'd  these  giant  i 
The  "mountains"  of  Matlock  will   dis- 
appoint him,  however,  and  he  will  get  no 
real  satisfaction  from  their  crags,  if  climbing 
is  his  chief  object,  for  the  climbs  arc  either 


STONNIS  CRACK. 


STONNIS   CR.^CK,    BLACK  ROCKS,  CROMFORD, 

impos.sible,  or  so  kvishly  draped  with 
vegetation  as  to  make  scrambling  a  penance. 
Let  us,  then,  turn  our  steps  southward  for 
Alport  Heiglit,  where  our  sentinel  rock 
stands  out  on  the  hill-crest  like  the  last 
outpost  of  the  heather  country,  looking 
towards  the  woods  and  pastures  and  corn- 
lands  of  South  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  Staffordshire. 

The  gritstone  pinnacle  is  just  under  fort-; 
feet  in  height.  It  has  two  climbs,  an  easy 
and  a  difficult,  the  easy  one  up  the  longest 
edge,  where  a  scries  of  notches  cut  in  the 
angle  famish  a  means  of  ascent.  They  are 
small,  and  year  by  jear  they  get  smaller ; 
wherefore  the  climb  requires  caution, 
especially  near  the  top,  where  four  feet 
or  so  of  blank  wall  have  to  be  spanned  by 
the  scrambler's  arms  as  he  rests  on  a  ledge 
that  has  dwindled  almost  away.  But  the 
last  time  I  was  there,  a  boy  of  eight  climbed 
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the  rock,  unaided,  until  he  reached  this 
filial  difficulty,  uhen  tlie  rope  gave  him  a 
hlile  more  than  moral  encouragomcnt. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Alport  Stone  is  a 
climb  of  genuine  difficulty,  shorter  than 
the  other,  but  of  such  a  character  that  few 
would  attempt  it  on  a  mountain  side.  The 
first  step  is  to  pull  one's  self  on  to  an  over- 
hanging   boss    ten  feet  from  the  ground: 


and    in   another    moment    he    is    atop    of 
the  pinnacle. 

This  is  the  last  of  our  gritstone  climbs, 
but  on  the  way  back  to  town  wc  may  make 
a  detour  into  the  wilds  of  Leicestershire, 
where,  in  full  view  of  Charnwood  Forest 
and  the  oldest  rocks  in  Britain,  stand  a 
series  of  dolomite  bluffs  on  the  face  of  a 
sudden  acclivity.     The  rock  is  not  equal  to 


AT. PORT   STON. 


then  one  rises  gingerly  to  an  erect  position, 
until,  by  a  long  slrcteh,  a  feel  can  he  got  of 
a  rougliish  comer  eight  feet  higher.  This 
cslremcly  limited  sujiport  is  all  that  <-an 
be  ol)l;iined,  whilst  we  swing  lamiousiy 
round  the  corner  of  the  rock,  feel  with 
the  finger  tips  for  a  wrinkle  in  a  sloping 


edge 


this 


Iiimach.      A    few    ungraceful 

liable     the     climber    to     stand     upright, 


that  of  Brassing! on  and  Harborough,  being 
far  less  sound  and  lacking  in  secure  holds. 
These  Rreedon  i-liml)s,  unhapjiily,  are  being 
energetically  attac:ked  by  a  linie-buming 
company;  several  of  the  finest  have  been 
demolished  and  turned  into  (juicklime, 
and  one  of  the  must  striking  land-marks  in 
the  range  of  cliffs  is  fast  disappearing. 
Something  remains,  however,  and  enough 
to  give  valuable  inslriidion  in  the  use  of 
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the  Alpine  rope  on  broad  open  faces. 
It  is  nearly  all  open  work  here,  a  wide 
cove  in  the  cliffs,  a  pinnacled  arete, 
the  broken  end  of  a  ridge,  and  some 
well-nigh  ledgcless  faces — these  are  the 
commonest    patterns. 

Many  good  scrambles  have  not  been 
alluded  to  in  this  brief  summary,  but 
the  climber  will  perhaps  discover  them 
himself  by  following  the  line  of  route 
here  sketched.  Some  of  the  best 
scenery  in  the  district,  unfortunately,  is 
not  associated  with  good  climbing. 
Dovedale  and  the  other  limestone 
defdes  look  attractive,  but  are  disap- 
pointing from  this  particular  point  of 
view.  For  a  short  visit,  plenty  of 
amusement  can  be  got  at  Robin  Hood's 
Stride  and  the  climbs  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  that  centre,  whilst  an  excursion 
to  Kinder  Scout  should  be  made  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

The  novice  who  comes  to  Derbyshire 
to   learn    will    surely  acquire  a    lasting 
affection    for  both   its   climbs    and    its 
scenery;   and  I    think   the 
who    comes     merely     for 
practice   will   come  again,  and    will  come 
on     purpose    to    repeat    some    of    these 


SHOULULR   CLIMB   ON    ALPORT   STONE. 

fascinating  little  scrambles,  or  perhaps 
to  make  another  attempt  on  something 
that    repulsed  him  at  the  first  essay. 


andlaits  it  away  wilh  hit 
Grant  gois  to  Omieiby's 
document,  and  in  kii  Secrtlary's  absence  drinki  a 
cup  of  coffee  that  had  been  prepared  for  Ontuiby. 
Shortly  after  he  U  taken  very  ill  with  symptoms  af 
acute  poisoning.  Ormeiby,  on  hii  return  to  Ail 
roam,  finds  it  in  confusion,  and  some  papers  fying 
■  "    '        ■  '         '         Hi  also  finds  Grant 


■.bit  bum 


SYNOFSIS    OF   THE    1-OREGOiSG 
CHAPTERS. 
Cyrus  Grant,  a  wealthy  American,  is  working 
mme  valuable  coneetsioiis  in  Turtev.  and  resides 
in  Constantinople  a-ith  hit  litter  £nid,  her  mini, 
and  his  private   secretary,   Metvyn    Ormesby,   a 
young  Englishman,  and  the  na    at       f  the    t  ri 
Grant  is  a  persona  grata  a'l/A    h    Su    m   A 
Hamid,  ■who  gave  him  the  .once  Aba        u 

Greet.  Hai,Ue  P.itras,  -.vho  is  d         a 

spiracy  to  dethrone  the  SiilUn,  d  G  a 

path  t-.eo  or  three  limes,  arousir       n        n  a  c 

interest,  ■which  is  intensified  by  h  d  <n  ry  f 
■what  he  aipp'aes  to  be  an  aU  mp  n  h  f 
Grant  and  Ormesby  came  to  he  at    h     p 

parently  critical  moment,  and  G  an  ns  up  n 
her  remoiiiiig,  ■arith  her  servants  h  us   f 

greater    security.        Enid,    his  n        h 

presence  of  Haide'e  from  an  lapu  f  d  u 
and  this  antipathy  the  shmei  so  strongly  that  the 
turn  girls  become  bitter  enemies.  Grant,  however, 
grows  more  and  more  infatuated  with  the  beautiful 
Greet,  and  they  become  engaged  to  marry,  the  price 
af  Haidie's  assent  being  Grant's  adhesion  to  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Sultan.  The  head  of  this 
conspiracy  is  a  high  Turkish  official,  Maraboukh 
Pasha,  with  whom  Grant  and  Ormesby  have  an 
interview,  in  the  course  of  which  Grant  pledges  his 
support  to  tin  aims  of  the  conspirators  on  condition 
that  no  blood  shall  be  shed  or  the  Sultan  harmed, 
j^arabouih  produces  a  document  in  Turkish,  which 
purports  to  be  signed  by  Rechad  Effendi,  brother 
to  the  reigning  Sultan,  whom  the  conspirators  avow 
to  be  the  person  they  design  to  succeed  Abdul 
Hamid.  By  a  ruse  Grant  gels  possession  of  this 
document.lo  the  r-'idintconilcnialion  of  Maraboukh, 


indignantly  repudiating  the  charge. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   AN    UPSET  TABLE 

OF  all  Haid^e's  actions  in  that  trial  of 
strength  between  her  and  Enid, 
nothing  produced  a  greater  impression 
upon  me  than  this  return  to  try  and  catch 
her  antagonist  in  a  moment  of  weakness ; 
and  to  me  it  seemed  an  almost  irresistible 
proof  of  her  insincerity.  She  had  been 
bitterly  disappointed  and  angry  that  Enid 
had  taken  her  defeat  with  such  upstanding 
calmness;  and  the  desire  to  witness  her 
humiliation,  to  see  her  cast  down,  had 
dominated  for  the  moment  all  the  passion- 
ate wish  to  be  at  Grant's  side,  of  which 
she  had  made  so  much  in  the  intervieiv, 

Enid  would  not  allow  her  feelings  to 
again  get  out  of  hand  even  before  me,  and 
when  the  Greek  had  gone  for  the  second 
time,  she  said,  with  quiet  significance : 

"  Scarcely  the  act  of  a  woman  absorbed 
by  a  passion  for  Cyrus.  What  was  the  real 
meaning  of  all  that  display  of  hers  ?  " 
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"  It  will  intensify  her  hatred  of  you ;  and 
I  wish  you  had  not  been  so  quick  to  de- 
nounce her.     It  was  a  terrible  charge." 

"You  don't  believe  it?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  believe  yet." 

"But  you  yourself  said  you  would  not 
have  let  her  go  to  Cyrus.  Do  you  know  ? 
I  did  thank  you  for  that ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  scold  me,  I  will  listen  to  you  for  the 
sake  of  that." 

"  We  can't  unsay  what's  been  said,  and 
I  never  care  to  thrash  a  dead  horse." 

"  But  you  believe  I  made  a  mistake  ? 
I  suppose  I  did,"  and  she  sighed.  "I 
shall  be  real  sorry  if  it  makes  things  harder 
for  you.  But  if  you  had  only  been  at 
home  1 " 

"That's  another  dead  horse,"  I  said, 
shaking  my  head  regretfully. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  next?" 

"Find  out  things  if  I  can,  but  it's  a 
ghastly  tangle." 

"I  can't  help  you  to-night.  I  can't 
think.  I  suppose  I'm  just  mad.  I  shall 
be  better  in  the  morning.  Had  I  better 
go  to  bed?  Cyrus  won't  see  me,  so 
there's  nothing  to  do." 

"  I  may  have  some  news  for  you  by  the 
morning." 

"If  only  that  woman  were  not  with 
him,"  she  said,  despairingly. 

"I  fancy  the  doctor  will  see  to  that. 
His  head's  on  quite  the  right  way." 

"  Does  he  suspect  her  ? "  She  flashed 
the  question  at  me. 

"  He  says  itg  apoplexy,  and  of  course 
he  won't  have  his  patient  excited." 

"Then  I  shall  go." 

"I'll  send  you  up  a  line  by  Stuart,  if 
you  like,  when  I've  seen  Arbuthnot." 

"  Oh,  do !  You  are  so  thoughtful. 
You've  been  awfully  good  to  me  in  all 
this.  Don't  think  I  don't  see  that;  I  shall 
never  forget  it." 

"You're  a  bit  upset  to-night."  I  spoke 
as  indifferently  as  I  could,  for  the  look  in 
her  eyes  moved  me  more  than  I  wished 
her  to  see,  and  I  had  to  put  the  curb  on. 
She  stood  a  moment  in  hesitation,  then 
said,  almost  nervously : 

"I — I  am  sorry  I  lost  my  head  about 
that  woman.     I  can  see  you  are  right.    I — 


I  ought  to  have  held  my  tongue,  but  I 
couldn't.  But  for  the  future,  I'll— I'll  try 
and  do  what  you  think  best." 

"That's  all  right.  It  is  a  beastly 
muddle,  but  we  shall  pull  together  alright 
now.  And  by  the  way,  you'll  be  careful 
for  a  bit?" 

■ 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  have  your  maid  to  sleep  in 
your  room,  and  be  a  bit  careful  what  you 
eat  and  drink  for  a  while." 

She  turned  with  a  swift  questioning  look. 

"Then  you  do  agree  Cyrus  was  poi- 
soned?" she  asked  under  her  breath. 
"  And  you  think " 

"  We  don't  want  to  think  too  far  at  a 
time ;  but  it's  always  best  to  be  careful.  I 
only  meant  it  as  a  general  hint.  You  see, 
this  isn't  quite  like  New  York  or  London, 
and  queer  mistakes  are  made  sometimes; 
and — well,  there's  no  harm  in  being  on 
one's  guard." 

"  But  what  of  yourself?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  nobody ;  not  important 
enough  to  draw  danger  in  my  direction ; 
besides,  I  do  keep  a  lookout." 

I  did  not  wish  to  alarm,  but  merely 
to  warn  her ;  and  when  I  saw  to  my  sur- 
prise how  scared  she  was,  considering  what 
tough  nerves  I  knew  she  had,  I  rather 
regretted  I  had  said  even  so  much.  But 
the  truth  was  I  was  vastly  puzzled  by  the 
whole  business,  and  did  not  quite  see  the 
road  ahead. 

When  the  doctor  came  down,  his  first 
words  showed  me  that  I  had  guessed  pretty 
correctly  his  line  with  the  Greek. 

"  Did  you  leave  Mademoiselle  Patras 
with  your  patient,  doctor  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No.  I'm  afraid  I've  kept  you  waiting, 
but  I  thought  it  best  to  remain  while 
she  was  there,  lest  Mr.  Grant  should  be 
excited.  She  has  left  him  now,  and  I  have 
requested  that  she  shall  not  go  to  the 
bedside  again  until  I  have  seen  Mr.  Grant 
in  the  morning." 

"  rLxcitement  is  very  bad,  isn't  it,  in — 
apoplexy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  some  kinds  of  excitement  in  that 
form  of — apoplexy.  We're  alone  here,  I 
suppose  ?  "  he  asked,  glancing  about  him. 

"  Oh,  yes.     What  is  it  upstairs  ?  " 
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"  rm  afraid  it's  poison  of  some  kind.  I 
shall  be  certain  after  an  analysis  Vm  going 
to  make,  but  I'm  virtually  certain  now." 

"  You  think  he'll  be  all  right  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  no  complications  ensue." 

"  Such  as — any  more  of  it  ?  " 

"  Such  as  any  more  of  it,"  he  repeated. 
"  I  was  called  in  time,  fortunately,  and  his 
magnificent  strength  and  constitution  en- 
abled me  to  save  him." 

"  I  suppose  if  he  had  been  in  bad  health, 
or  a  weaker  man,  like  myself,  say,  or  a 
woman,  the  thing  might  have  been 
different  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  anything  would  have 
saved  him." 

"  I  see ;  well,  it's  a  good  thing  for  me  I 
didn't  get  it,  then.  You'll  see  him  early  in 
the  morning,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but — have  you  any  idea  as  to  the 
cause  ?  " 

"  I  was  out  and  didn't  get  in  till  nearly 
midnight." 

"  You've  been  some  years  in  the  East, 
haven't  you?  long  enough  to  know  that 
queer  things  of  this  kind  do  happen  at 
times  ?  " 

"  If  I  hadn't  known  it  before,  this  would 
tell  me.  If  I  should  want  your  help  and — 
and  confidence,  I  may  rely  on  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Poisons  are  rather  a  speci- 
ality of  mine ;  and  if  you  find  out  anything, 
I  should  like  to  know.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  doctor ;  and  of  course  we 
all  understand  this  is  only  apoplexy." 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  him. 
any  more  at  the  present  stage.  It  was 
enough  for  my  purpose  so  far  that  the 
attempt  had  failed,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  I  went  to  my  rooms  and  took  Stuart 
with  me,  first  scribbling  a  note  to  Enid  to 
tell  her  what  the  doctor  had  done  in  regard 
to  the  Greek. 

While  Stuart  was  away  I  made  a  careful 
examination  of  my  room.  Very  few  things 
had  been  disturbed.  The  papers  on  my 
table,  which  I  had  left  neatly  arranged  — 
for  in  those  matters  I  am  a  person  of  some 
method  and  order — had  obviously  been 
moved,  and  some  few  of  them  were  tossed 
about  in  confusion.  A  closer  scrutiny  led 
nie  to  think  that  this  had  not,  as  I  had 


at  first  thought,  resulted  from  some  one 
searching  among  them  for  any  particular 
document.  They  had  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  tumbled  over  hastily. 

I  remembered,  of  course,  that  Grant  had 
been  to  my  room,  and  it  was  quite  possible 
that  he  might  have  wished  to  find  some 
particular  paper,  and  in  the  hunt  for  it  had 
tossed  the  rest  over  impatiently.  But  there 
were  not  any  papers  of  any  real  conse- 
quence on  the  table ;  they  were  all  locked 
away;  and  he  knew  this  as  well  as  I.  I 
didn't  think,  therefore,  that  he  had  done 
the  work. 

Then  there  was  the  little  heap  of  burnt 
papers,  with  the  half-consumed  cigar  lying 
near  it.  It  was  cleverly  planned,  to  suggest 
that  the  cigar  had  caused  the  mischief;  but 
here  again  there  was  a  flaw  which  looked 
like  the  result  of  hurry.  The  cigar  lay 
quite  three  inches  away  from  the  heap  of 
tinder,  and  it  had  burnt  itself  out  on  the 
document — an  old  legal  draft — on  which  it 
still  lay.  I  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that  the  cigar  had  not 
caused  the  fire,  but  had  been  placed  there 
afterwards  to  suggest  the  cause. 

Before  I  examined  the  burnt  ashes  more 
closely  I  looked  round  the  room.  My 
desk,  drawers,  and  safe  were  all  locked, 
and  had  not  been  tampered  with;  and  it 
was  therefore  clear  that  whoever  had  been 
at  work  had  either  been  interrupted  before 
he  could  get  to  them,  or  had  wished  only 
to  deal  with  the  papers,  or  one  of  them,  on 
the  desk. 

But  I  found  that  the  small  table,  by  the 
side  of  my  writing-desk,  on  which  my  coffee 
was  usually  placed  by  Stuart,  had  been 
upset,  and  the  coffee,  milk  and  cup  were 
lying  on  the  floor.  A  dozen  suggestions  to 
account  for  this  jumped  into  my  mind; 
and  then  gradually  an  extremely  disquieting 
thought  began  to  take  shape. 

I  should  explain  that  not  liking  the  thick 
coffee  in  which  the  Turks  delight,  it  was 
my  custom  to  have  some  made  by  Stuart, 
who  had  picked  up  the  knack  in  Paris, 
and  a  small  pot  holding  about  two  cups 
was  always  put  ready  for  me  in  the  evening. 
Grant  had  also  a  great  liking  for  the  coffee 
as  Stuart  made  it,  and  frequently,  when  he 


The  small  lablt  had  bfin  u-pset,  and  the  coffie,  milt  and  cup  -jitre  on  the  ftoo. 
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came  to  my  room  in  the  evening,  would 
have  a  cup  of  it  with  me.  Now,  it  was 
after  leaving  my  room  that  he  had  been 
taken  ill ;  and  with  this  in  my  thoughts,  I 
became  suddenly  intensely  interested  in 
the  little  problem  of  the  upset  table. 

I  picked  up  the  cup  which  was  broken 
and  found  coffee  stains  in  it,  but  no  drain 
of  coffee ;  but  in  the  coffee-pot  itself,  which 
was  fortunately  undamaged,  there  still  re- 
mained perhaps  a  table-spoonful  or  more 
of  liquor ;  and  there  were  also  a  few  drops 
of  milk  in  the  jug.  I  smelt  them  both, 
but  could  detect  nothing  unusual  in  either, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  as  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  anyone  would  be  so  clumsy  as 
to  tamper  with  either.  I  put  them  both 
away  carefully  under  lock  and  key,  how- 
ever, and  then  another  fact  struck  me: 
there  was  no  sugar.  I  was  speculating 
whether  this  could  have  any  significance, 
when  Stuart  came  back  from  delivering  the 
note  to  Enid. 

"Now,  Stuart,  tell  me  what  made  you 
lock  my  door  to-night  ?  " 

"  There's  not  much  to  tell  you,  sir,  only 
that  someone  came  in  here  to-night.  I 
brought  your  coffee  as  usual,  sir,  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  not  seeing  you  here,  I  just 
left  it  as  usual,  and  lit  the  lamp,  and  went 
out  into  the  big  hall,  where  McPherson 
told  me  you  had  gone  out  before  dinner. 
Then,  somewhere  between  nine  and  ten, 
sir,  Mr.  Grant  passed  through  the  hall,  and, 
seeing  me,  asked  if  you  were  here.  I  said 
I  didn't  think  so,  and  he  said  he  would 
come  and  see ;  and  I  came  along  with  him. 
He  was  carrying  a  paper  of  some  sort  in 
his  hand,  and  when  he  saw  you  weren't  in, 
sir,  he  said  it  would  be  all  right,  that  he'd 
stop  and  have  a  cigarette,  and  was  going  to 
leave  a  paper  on  your  table  which  I  was  to 
call  your  attention  to  when  you  came  in, 
and  that  I  needn't  wait." 

"Was  my  coffee  here  then,  did  you 
notice  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  because  I  asked  him  if  I 
should  make  him  a  cup,  as  he  often  likes 
to  have  one,  sir,  as  you  know ;  but  he  said 
no,  it  didn't  matter;  and  then  I  left  him 
there.  He  didn't  stay  very  long,  sir,  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  when 


he  passed  me  in  the  hall  again,  he  said: 
*  Don't  forget  to  call  Mr.  Ormesby's  atten- 
tion to  the  paper,  Stuart ' ;  and  I  said  I'd 
be  sure  and  remember  it ;  and  then  almost 
directly,  not  ten  minutes,  I'm  sure,  I 
thought  I'd  go  and  see  where  he'd  left  the 
paper,  as  I  thought  it  was  so  important. 
And  when  I  got  near  the  room  I  heard 
someone  in  it.  I  thought  it  might  be  you, 
and  that  you'd  come  in  by  the  private  way  ; 
but  the  door  was  open  and  then  I  heard 
something  fall  down.  I  called  out :  *  Is 
that  you,  sir?'  but  no  answer  was  made, 
and  just  as  I  reached  the  door  the  light 
went  out.  I  felt  sure  something  was  wrong 
then,  and  ran  in  and  struck  a  light.  I 
heard  a  rustling  and  was  so  startled  that, 
foolish-like,  I  let  the  match  go  out;  and 
w^hen  I'd  struck  another,  the  room  was 
empty,  and  in  the  mess  you  saw  it,  sir.  So 
I  locked  the  door  and  came  away,  and 
directly  afterwards  I  heard  that  Mr.  Grant 
had  had  a  fit  and  was  ill." 

"  Was  Mr.  Grant  smoking  w^hen  you  saw 
him  ?  " 

"  Not  at  first,  sir.  He  lit  a  cigarette  in 
your  room." 

"Cigar  or  cigarette?  Can  you  be  cer- 
tain?" 

"  Quite,  sir ;  it  was  a  cigarette." 

"  One  thing  more,  Stuart.  Be  quite  cer- 
tain. Did  you  forget  to  bring  any  sugar 
with  the  coffee  to-night?" 

"  No  sir,  certainly  not  I  had  to  get  it 
specially." 

"  Someone  has  taken  a  fancy  to  it,  then; 
there's  none  left,  Stuart." 

"Perhaps  it's  got  spilt,  sir." 

"  Did  you  make  a  noise  of  any  kind 
when  you  were  coming  to  the  room  after 
Mr.  Grant  had  been  here?  I  mean  a 
noise  which  anyone  in  here  could  have 
heard." 

"I'm  afraid  I  was  whistling,  sir;  not 
loudly,  but  I'd  got  a  tune  in  my  head,  and 
I  think  I  remember  stopping  when  I  first 
heard  someone,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
you,  sir." 

"  Ah,  I  wish  you  hadn't  begun  ;  but  still, 
you  did,  and  we  can't  help  it.  Now,  take 
a  light  and  look  closely  about  the  floor — 
there  may  be  a  stray  lump  of  sugar.    Search 
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carefully."  He  did  search,  very  carefully, 
and  I  helped  him;  but  we  found  nothing,  to 
my  mortification.  "Take  the  light  and  look 
along  the  corridor,  and  in  the  hall,  and 
wherever  it  occurs  to  you  to  look,"  I  said; 
and  a  moment  later  he  came  hurrying 
back. 

"  IVe  found  one  lump,  sir,"  and  he  laid 
it  on  the  table.  "  It's  a  very  extraordinary 
thing." 

"  Well,  go  on  looking,  and  if  the  servants 
say  anything  to  you,  tell  them  you  are 
looking  for  a  gold  coin  or  lira.  It  will  be 
quite  true.  FU  give  you  that  if  you  find 
another  lump." 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprised  mystifica- 
tion, rather  scared,  I  think. 

"  Is  it  anything  serious,  then,  sir  ?  '* 

"You  don't  find  me  generally  buying 
sugar  at  a  lira  the  lump,  do  you?  And 
look  here,  not  a  word  about  any  of  this." 

"No,  sir;"  and  he  went  away  puzzled, 
turning  at  the  door  to  glance  round  at  me 
with  the  same  half-fearsome,  quite  baffled, 
expression. 

When  he  had  gone  I  turned  to  the  little 
heap  of  burnt  paper  and  the  cigar.  The 
cigar  was  one  of  Grant's.  I  knew  it  well 
enough ;  and  this  fact  showed  that  whoever 
had  got  this  thing  up  for  me  had  done  it 
realistically.  These  Easterns  are  great  at 
realistic  stage-craft — off  the  stage. 

The  paper  was  entirely  consumed — mere 
tinder ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  part  of  the 
business  had  been  bungled  —  probably 
through  haste.  It  had  been  burnt  on  the 
table  as  it  lay,  but  the  burner  had  made 
a  mistake.  He  was  either  careless  or  had 
been  disturbed,  and  had  neglected  to  crush 
the  tinder,  leaving  the  leaves  as  they  had 
been  folded.  With  much  care  I  managed 
to  get  off  the  outer  envelope,  and  then  by 
careful  examination  of  the  little  sheets, 
holding  them  up  gingerly  to  the  light,  I 
could  distinguish  Turkish  characters,  and 
on  one  of  them  part  of  a  signature, 
"  Rechad." 

Then  I  sat  down  and,  lighting  my  pipe, 
set  to  work  to  put  the  pieces  of  the  tragic 
puzzle  together;  and  to  see  how  they  would 
fit  in  with  the  solution  already  in  my 
thoughts — that  all  this  trouble  had   been 


taken,  not  on  Grant's  account,  but  on 
mine ;  and  that,  but  for  an  accident,  I, 
and  not  Grant,  would  have  been  at  that 
moment  battling  for  life  against  an  insidious 
poison. 

I  recalled  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  words,  too — 
that  had  I  had  that  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  in 
all  human  probability  I  should  have  died ; 
and  the  recollection  of  Grant's  grey  death- 
like pallor,  when  I  saw  him,  set  me  shudder- 
ing as  with  a  chill  of  frost.  I  could  not 
drag  my  thoughts  away  from  the  look  and 
the  words ;  and,  if  I  own  to  the  truth,  I 
think  I  was  for  the  time  just  horribly 
afraid. 

I  was  still  in  the  cold  clutch  of  this 
phantom  fear  when  Stuart  came  back. 

"  I  have  found  another  lump  of  sugar, 
sir,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it's  out  of  the 
same  lot ; "  and  as  he  gave  it  to  me  he 
started  and  said  :  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  are 
you  ill  ?  You  look  quite  white,  sir.  Can 
I  get  you  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mix  me  a  brandy-and-soda,  strong ; 
IVe  had  a  shake-up  of  my  nerves.  But 
where  did  you  find  this?"  holding  up  the 
sugar. 

"  On  the  stairs  of  number  three  staircase. 
It's  the  back  way  up  to  the  rooms  of 
Mademoiselle    Patras    and    her    servants. 


sir. 
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"  Then  it's  not  very  likely  it's  part  of  the 
same  lot,  as  you  say,  Stuart." 

"  No,  sir,  perhaps  not,  but "  he  was 

pouring  out  the  brandy  and  stopped  and 
turned  to  look  at  me — "  it's  funny,  for  it 
has  the  same  queer  faint  smell." 

"  So  it  has,"  I  answered,  sniffing  it.  "  It 
may  be  as  you  put  it — funny — but  it's  a 
kind  of  fun  that  doesn't  exactly  make  me 
laugh."  And,  indeed,  I  had  never  felt 
more  serious  in  my  life. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE   RESULT   OF   THE   ANALYSIS 

WHEN  I  had  packed  up  carefully  the 
coffee,  the  milk,  and  the  two  lumps 
of  sugar,  I  sent  Stuart  off  at  once  with  them 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  calculating  that  he  would 
be  at  work  still  on  the  other  analysis ;  and 
then  turned  to  consider  my  next  step. 
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My  theory  was  that  the  attempt  had 
been  made  on  my  life,  and  not  on  Grant's ; 
and  that  the  medium  of  the  poison  was  the 
sugar.  Probably  after  Stuart  had  placed 
the  things  in  my  room  the  poisoned  sugar 
had  been  substituted,  in  the  expectation 
that  I  should  return,  take  my  coffee,  as 
usual,  notice  nothing  in  the  sugar,  and  so — 
exit. 

Grant's  visit  to  my  room  had,  however, 
upset  the  plan  altogether.  He  had  no 
doubt  helped  himself  to  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  this  had  been  immediately  detected, 
the  poisoner  being  on  the  alert ;  and 
what  had  occurred  in  my  room  after- 
wards had  been  hurriedly  done.  The 
poisoner  must  have  come  back  to  the 
room  almost  the  instant  Grant  left  it — 
unless,  indeed,  as  was  possible,  he  lay  con- 
cealed there  all  the  while — with  the  object 
of  securing  the  doctored  sugar,  and  then 
had  had  to  deal  with  the  paper  on  the 
table. 

That  paper  was  without  doubt  the  Tur- 
kish document  which  Maraboukh  Pasha 
had  handed  to  Grant  in  the  afternoon ; 
unquestionably  it  was  a  forgery  which  any 
one  knowing  Turkish  would  discover,  and 
consequently  instructions  had  been  sent 
to  his  spies  in  the  White  House  that  it 
must  not  come  into  my  possession.  Thus 
the  first  idea  was  to  use  the  lump  of  sugar 
to  put  me  out  of  the  fight  altogether ;  and 
when  Grant  upset  that  scheme,  the  paper 
had  been  burnt  on  my  table  and  the  lighted 
cigar  left  there,  as  if  to  suggest  the  cause 
of  the  accident. 

While  this  was  in  the  doing,  Stuart  had 
come  whistling  down  the  corridor,  thus 
giving  the  alarm  ;  a  scramble  had  been 
made  to  get  the  doctored  sugar,  the  light 
had  been  extinguished,  and  the  table 
upset  in  the  excitement  and  hurry  of  the 
moment. 

Who,  then,  was  the  spy-poisoner?  The 
answer  was  easy  enough,  I  thought.  It 
was  certainly  not  Haidee.  She  would 
never  risk  two  secret  visits  to  my  room, 
and  was  far  too  conspicuous  a  person  to 
move  about  the  house  unobserved.  She 
could  not  have  done  it  had  she  wished, 
indeed.      But  the  case  was  very  different 


with  her  two  servants — the  woman,  Lelia, 
and  the  manj  Koprili ;  and  I  set  it  down  to 
the  man. 

That  poison  should  have  been  used  did 
not  in  the  least  surprise  me,  and  will 
surprise  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
undercurrents  of  life  in  Stamboul.  Does 
not  everyone  know  of  the  case  where  an 
English  governess  had  unwittingly  roused 
the  jealousy  of  an  inmate  of  a  certain  well- 
known  Pasha's  harem,  and  who  was  only 
saved  from  taking  poisoned  coffee  by  the 
whispered  warning  of  an  intelligent  little 
slave  boy  who  was  handing  it  to  her? 
Murder  in  that  case  was  attempted  as  an 
incident  in  a  mere  conventional  visit.  And 
I  could  recall  a  score  of  cases  of  a  similar 
kind. 

The  question  which  really  concerned  me 
was  how  to  bring  it  home,  first  to  Koprili, 
who  was  but  the  tool  of  someone  else,  and 
then  to  ascertain  whether  that  other  was, 
or  was  not,  Haidee  the  Greek.  I  could 
better  understand  her  attitude  now  in  the 
interview  with  Enid.  Her  horror  and 
emotion  at  Grant's  sudden  illness  might  be 
perfectly  genuine,  because  of  the  mistake 
that  had  been  made ;  and  yet  she  might 
have  been  privy  to  the  whole  thing.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  might  have  been  wire- 
pulled  without  her  knowledge  and  by  some- 
one influencing  her  servant  directly. 

But,  in  any  case,  it  was  clear  we  might 
all  be  surrounded  by  very  real  danger,  and 
that  some  decisive  step  must  be  taken. 

I  got  no  farther  that  night,  and  went 
across  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot.  Like  myself,  he  had  had  no 
sleep,  having  been  engrossed  by  the  task 
I  had  given  him. 

"  I'm  puzzled,  Mr.  Ormcsby.  I've  com- 
pleted a  rough  analysis,  and  there's  no 
doubt  it's  poison.  That  coffee  and  milk 
w^ere  all  right,  but  I  found  it  in  the  sugar, 
and  found  distinct  traces  in  what  I  brought 
from  the  sick  room.  I'm  not  yet  quite 
clear  as  to  its  exact  nature,  but  I  suspect 
it's  a  subtle  and  very  powerful  preparation 
with  strychnine  as  the  main  basis." 

"  In  both  lumps  of  sugar,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  in  both  :  but  you  needn't 
have  sent  two." 
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"  It  was  rather  a  point  in  the  case ;  that's 
why  I  sent  both,"  I  answered.  It  was  a 
great  point,  of  course.  It  was  clear  that 
Koprili  had  dropped  both  lumps  in  his 
hurry — one  in  the  corridor  by  my  room 
and  one  on  the  stairs  near  his  own. 

"I  shall  go  on  with  my  experiments  as 
soon  as  I  have  time,"  said  the  doctor,  "and 
will  let  you  know  the  results." 

"It  will  be  a  satisfaction,  but  it  isn't 
really  important  now,  as  I  know  enough ; 
and  of  course  this  thing  won't  come  out. 
By  the  way,"  I  added,  as  a  thought  oc- 
curred to  me,  "  the  sugar  had  what  my 
man  termed  a  queer  smell." 

"Nothing  in  that;  it  was  a  faint,  very 
faint,  scent  of  musk  intended  to  neutralise 
the  odour  of  one  of  the  drugs." 

"Could  you  doctor  a  couple  of  lumps 
for  me  so  as  to  deceive  anyone  who  knew 
what  the  su^ar  might  contain  ?  " 

"  Easily,  of  course ;  but  what  do  you 
want  them  for  ?  " 

"  Merely  for  a  little  experiment  I'm  going 
to  make ; "  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
complied  with  my  wish.  I  returned  to  the 
White  House,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the 
poison  theory  being  thus  confirmed  by  the 
doctor's  analysis,  I  gave  effect  to  a  step  I 
had  had  in  contemplation. 

"While  Mr.  Grant  is  ill,  McPherson," 
I  said  to  the  porter,  a  dry,  dour  Scotch- 
man, an  old  soldier  and  a  staunch,  invalu- 
able servant  whom  Grant  had  brought  from 
America,  and  who  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  master,  "  we  must  keep  the 
house  as  quiet  as  possible.  I  leave  the 
matter  in  your  charge,  therefore.  Lock  all 
the  doors  but  this,  and  yourself  keep  the 
keys,  and  allow  no  one  to  pass  either  in  or 
out  without  a  permit  signed  by  me.  We 
want  no  disturbance  made  and  no  exagger- 
ated stories  carried  outside." 

"  No  one  at  all,  sir  ?  "   he  asked. 

"No  one  except  Miss  Grant  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot.  Refer  everyone  to  me.  You 
will,  of  course,  take  all  messages,  and  let 
me  have  them  by  Stuart.  You  understand 
it  is  only  because  the  house  must  be  kept 
quiet  while  Mr.  Grant  is  ill.  And  you 
will  not  leave  your  post  on  any  considera- 
tion." 
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"  I  understand,  sir." 

There  was  a  large  door  shutting  off  the 
w^ing  where  the  offices  were  from  the  rest  of 
the  house;  and  this  I  locked,  taking  the  key. 

When  I  got  to  my  room  Stuart  was 
laying  my  breakfast,  and  giving  him  one  of 
the  lumps  of  sugar,  I  asked  him  in  a  casual 
tone  whether  it  was  one  of  those  he  had 
found.  He  seemed  to  know  it  instantly; 
and  I  was  satisfied,  and  put  the  stuff  care- 
fully away  under  lock  and  key. 

After  breakfast,  which  Stuart  made  a 
point  of  telling  me  he  had  prepared  with 
his  own  hands,  I  went  to  Grant's  room,  but 
as  Mrs.  Weill ngs  told  me  he  was  asleep 
still,  and  seemed  better,  having  passed  a 
satisfactory  night,  I  did  not  see  him.  She 
was  disposed  to  question  me  about  poison, 
but  I  put  her  off  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
theory  that  the  illness  was  really  a  slight 
attack  of  apoplexy;  although  I  gave  her 
a  hint  that  Grant  was  never  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  room,  and  that  she  or  one  of  the 
nurses  must  always  be  with  him. 

Then  I  sent  Stuart  to  enquire  after  Enid, 
and  he  came  back  with  an  urgent  request 
that  I  would  go  to  her  in  the  morning- 
room  at  once. 

"Have  you  found  out  anything,  Mr. 
Ormesby  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly.  "  You  look 
dreadfully  pale  and  worried." 

"  I  have  not  slept  much.  You  see,  your 
brother's  illness  will  throw  a  great  deal  on 
me  for  a  bit,  and  I've  been  thinking  about 
things." 

"  Have  you  found  out  anything  ? "  she 
repeated. 

"  What  there  is  to  find  out.  I've  seen 
Arbuthnot  again,  and  he  says  that  in  cases 
of  apoplexy  rest  and  freedom  from  excite- 
ment   " 

"  You  won't  tell  me,  then  ? "  she  inter- 
posed. "  H(nv  hard  it  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
And  you  promised." 

"  I  know  very  little  for  certain  yet." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  position's  a  very  grave  one, 
and  will  be  much  graver  for  our  plans  here 
if  your  brother  doesn't  make  haste  and  get 
well.     I  expect  the  doctor  over  directly." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  talk  in  that  conven- 
tional way,"  she  cried  impatiently.     "  Can't 
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you  see  I  am  half  beside  myself?  I 
haven't  slept  a  wink  all  night,  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking  of  it  all." 

"  I  have  satisfied  myself  completely  that 
your  brother  was  not  poisoned  intentionally 
— if  poisoned  at  all.     I  am  quite  certain." 

"Why  do  you  think  that?  Why  do 
you  think  that  ?  "  she  asked,  almost  fever- 
ishly, looking  at  me  intently. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  nobody^s  in- 
terest in  the  whole  of  Turkey  to  injure 
him  just  now.  Only  yesterday  some  most 
important  negotiations  were  virtually  ar- 
ranged that  make  his  active  help  in — in 
the  matter  here,  of  the  most  urgent  value 
to  —  to  everyone,  especially  those  with 
whom  Mademoiselle  Patras  desires  him  to 
act.  Turks  are  not  such  fools  as  to  kill 
geese  which  can  lay  real  golden  eggs." 

"Ah,  then  I  am  right;  I  knew  it,  I  Sviw 
it  all  in  the  night.  It  came  to  me  quite 
clearly.     This  thing  was  aimed  at  you." 

I  started,  I  could  not  help  it,  in  my  sur- 
prise at  her  guess. 

"  Isn't  that  rather  a  wild  supposition  ? " 
I  asked,  with  a  smile,  to  cover  my  momen- 
tary astonishment. 

"  No,  no,  it  is  true,  it  is  true,"  she  cried, 
her  eyes  riveted  upon  my  face.  "Cyrus 
was  all  right  before  he  went  to  your  rooms, 
I  have  found  that  out.  And  he  must  have 
taken  something  there  which  caused  this — 
and  it  must  have  been  meant  for  you.  Oh, 
it  is  horrible,  horrible,"  and  she  covered 
her  face  impulsively  with  her  hands  in  deep 
agitation.     "  I  saw  it  all  in  the  night,  Fm 


sure. 


V 


"  I  am  scarcely  a  person  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, Miss  Grant,"  I  answered,  smiling 
again. 

"Did  he  take  anything  there?  Tell  me; 
I  will  know ;  I  will  find  it  out.  I  know  he 
often  has  coffee  and  whisky  and  cigarettes 
with  you,  and — oh,  Mr.  Ormesby,  please 
tell  me." 

"  I  was  not  there,  Miss  Grant,  and  I 
don't  think  he  stayed  more  than  a  minute 
or  two." 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  me  a  kind- 
ness by  trying  to  hide  this  from  me  ?  " 

"I  think  you  will  be  very  foolish  to  make 
a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill." 


"  Very  well,  perhaps  I  am  doing  that ;  '^ 
and  she  smiled,  to  my  great  relief,  as  if 
quite  reassured.  "  One  does  make  such 
foolish  mistakes  in  excitement,  doesn't 
one  ?  I  must  try  not  to  worry ;  it  would 
be  so  foolish  to  do  that  when  there's 
nothing  to  worry  about,  wouldn't  it  ? " 
And  she  laughed  nervously.  It  was  such  a 
causeless  laugh,  and  was  so  unlike  her  to 
laugh  at  such  a  moment,  that  I  ought  to 
have  been  on  my  guard.  "  And  Aunt 
Constance  tells  me  Cyrus  is  better  this 
morning.     That's  good  news,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Arbuthnot  doesn't  think  there  is 
any  danger  now,"  I  answered,  watching  her 
curiously  as  she  fidgeted  nervously  with 
her  handkerchief.  "  Will  you  excuse  me 
if  I  say  I  think  you  ought  to  see  him  about 
yourself?  You  are  looking  anything  but 
well." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me. 
I've  had  an  excellent  night's  rest." 

"Just  now  you  said  you  hadn't  slept." 

"  Did  I  ?  What  a  memory  you  have. 
I  shall  do  now — now  that  there's  nothins: 
more  to  worry  about,  and  as  you're  sure  no 
harm  was  meant  to  Cyrus." 

"  I  shall  ask  Arbuthnot  to  see  you." 

"I  don't  see  that  my  health  concerns 
any  one  but  myself — and  certainly  not 
you." 

"  That's  not  exactly  what  I  should  have 
expected  you  to  say.  Miss  Grant;  I  think 
everyone  about  the  White  House  cares 
about  that." 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  a  person  of  such 
importance,"  she  said,  almost  flippantly, 
and  with  another  forced  smile;  "but  if 
that's  so,  I  must  take  care  of  myself;  and, 
by  the  way,  there  is  one  thing  you  can  do 
for  me."  She  spoke  lightly  as  of  a  trifle, 
and  passing  me,  went  to  the  window  and 
pointed  out.  "  What  is  that  building  over 
there  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment  at  such 
a  question,  and  to  humour  her,  went  to  the 
window. 

"Do  you  mean  that  red  mosque?" 

"  No,  stand  a  bit  closer,  there,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  tone  of  half  banter,  and  before 
I  could  guess  her  intention,  she  turned  on 
mc,  my  face  being  full  in  the  light,  and  in 
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a  tone  of  concentrated  energy,  she  asked 
rapidly,  "  Now,  Mr.  Ormesby,  on  your 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  was  not  this  an 
attempt  to  poison  you  ?  " 

The  swift  change  of  tone  and  manner 
and  the  fierce  directness  of  the  question 
and  look  caught  me  quite  unprepared,  and 
she  read  the  answer  in  mv  looks  and 
blundering  unreadiness  of  words. 

"  I  think  you  tried  to.  take  me  at  a  very 
unfair  disadvantage." 

"  You  need  not  fence  any  more ;  I  read 
the  answer  in  your  face.  Now,  perhaps 
vou  will  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  I  replied,  angry 
with  myself  for  having  been  caught  in  such 
a  wav. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  allow  these  poisoners 
to  remain  in  the  house  so  that  they  may 
make  another  attempt  ?  " 

"I  do  not  say  there  has  been  one 
attempt  yet." 

"  Mr.  Ormesby,  why  won't  you  trust  me  ? 
Can't  you,  or  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  would  trust  you." 

"  Would,  but  don't,  is  that  it  ?  I  would 
have  trusted — but  there,  I  can't  force  you, 
of  course.  Very  well,  I  cannot  urge  you 
more  than  I  have."  The  rei)roach  in  her 
tone  was  hard  to  bear. 

"  If  I  thought  there  was  anything  you 
ought  to  know,  I  should  tell  you,  of  course." 

**  Of  course,"  she  repeated,  with  a  shrug 
of  mortification  and  disappointment,  "l^ut 
I  am  a  woman,  and  so,  I  suppose,  not  to  be 
reckoned  able  to  help  you." 

"  I  should  be  very  stupid  if  I  thought 
any  such  thing,"  said  I. 

"  As  if  I  don't  know  why  you  won't 
trust  me,"  she  answered  quickly.  "As  if 
it  wasn't  because  you  think  I  might  do 
something  indiscreet — something  like  that 
on  the  launch,  or  yesterday  with  that 
woman.  But  I  have  deserved  it,  and  now 
perhaps  you'll  issue  your  orders  for  my 
behaviour  and  conduct  to-day.  What  am 
I  to  do,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Ormesby  ? " 
she  cried  with  mock  humility.  "  I  suppose 
you  have  come  with  some  orders  for  me  ?  " 

"  The  first  thing  appears  to  be  for  us  to 
quarrel,  although  I  don't  know  that  that 
^nll  help  us  very  far." 


"  And  having  quarrelled,  what  next  ?  " 

"  Make  it  up  and  resolve  not  to  do  such 
a  useless  thing  again." 

"And  then.^" 

"Just  keep  on  guard,  both  eyes  wide 
open,  as  I  suggested  last  night." 

"  And  if  I  promise  to  wait  patiently,  and 
show  you  I  can  really  keep  my  head  and 
not  blunder,  as  you  have  taken  care  to  tell 
me  I  have  done  hitherto,  will  you  tell  me 
everything  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  know  for  cer- 
tain the  moment  it  becomes  necessary  for 
you  to  know  it.     I  promise  that." 

"It  is  not  much,  considering  my  im- 
patience and  anxiety.  But  you  do  think 
I  wish  to  help  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Ah,  it's  only  my  capacity  and  discre- 
tion you  doubt,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  You  have  done  one  or  two  rash  things, 
and  have  made  mistakes."  She  smiled 
duprecatingly,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"You  arc  frank,  at  any  rate." 

"This  is  a  very  difficult  business,  and 
it's  best  to  say  what  I  think.  I  hope  sin- 
cerely you  won't  make  any  more."  I  spoke 
as  earnestly  as  I  felt. 

"You  mean  I  must  be  careful  to  keep 
my  temper  for  the  future — with  that  Greek 
woman,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  put  it  so,  but  we  have  an 
ugly  country  to  negotiate,  and  none  of  us 
can  be  too  cautious  for  a  while." 

"  You  make  me  feel  horribly  mean  and 
small,"  she  said,  ruefully. 

"  I  wish  to  do  no  more  than  put  you  on 
your  guard." 

"  And  you  ?  You  will  be  careful  ?  You 
are  in  the  worst  danger,  and  if  anything 
happened  to  you,  I  should — I. mean,  just 
now,  when  Cyrus  is  ill,  it  would  be 
disastrous."  She  did  not  look  at  me,  and 
spoke  hurriedly  and  rather  nervously,  as 
if  the  temporary  importance  of  my  safety 
was  something  that  ought  to  be  impressed 
upon  me,  although  rather  a  delicate  ground 
to  touch  upon. 

"  I  have  had  a  lesson,  and  shall  not  forget 
it,  I  assure  you." 

"And  we  are  quite   friends  again,  Mr. 
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Ormesby?"  She  was  still  nervous,  I 
thought. 

"We  can  never  be  anything  else,  Miss 
Grant — especially  if  you  will  leave  the  de- 
velopment of  things  to  me  for  a  time." 

"  As  if  I  did  not  trust  you — whatever  I 
said,  and  although  you  won^t  trust  me ; " 
and  with  that  I  went  away  to  resume  my 
work  of  investigation. 

I  was  glad  to  feel  that  Enid  trusted  me, 
and  I  caught  myself  more  than  once  re- 
calling little  incidents  of  the  conversation  ; 
her  looks  and  expression  and  chance 
gestures,  many  of  which  pleased,  even 
while  they  puzzled  me.  And  at  times  I 
was  half  sorry  I  had  not  told  her  every- 
thing at  once,  and  enlisted  her  woman's  wit 
in  the  work  of  enquiry.  It  might  have 
been  much  better  if  I  had;  but  I  was 
really  afraid  lest  she  should  do  something 
indiscreet.  But  we  all  make  bad  blunders 
at  times ;  and  I  think  I  did  then. 

CHAPTER   Xn. 

THE   ORDEAT,    BY   SUGAR 

MY  hands  were  very  full  of  work  that 
day,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  the 
detail  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
step  of  making  myself  the  one  medium 
of  communication  between  the  house  and 
the  world  outside.  A  large  catch  of  trivi- 
alities were  swept  into  the  net  thus  spread, 
but  only  one  or  two  of  them  were  of  any 
consequence.  A  Turk,  who  gave  no  name, 
called  for  Koprili,  and  a  woman  brought  a 
letter  for  Mademoiselle  Patras.  The  man 
I  immediately  had  shadowed  by  one  of  my 
spies,  and  the  letter  I  put  aside,  determined 
to  deliver  it  wnth  my  own  hands.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  Arbuthnot  saw  Grant  twice, 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the 
result  was  not  satisfactory.  After  the 
morning  visit  he  enjoined  absolute  quiet, 
refusing  to  allow  anyone  but  Mrs.  Wellings 
and  the  nurses  to  sec  the  patient ;  and  when 
he  came  to  me  in  the  afternoon  he  admitted 
that  he  was  uneasy. 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  him  at  all,"  he 
said,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  I  can't 
understand  it.  He  ought  to  have  thrown 
off  all  the  eflect  by  this  time  and  be  well 


on  the  up  grade :  but  he  is  worse  this  after- 
noon, if  anything." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him  as  soon  as  practicable, 
doctor;  there  are  fifty  things  to  be  discussed 
and  settled,  and  all  important." 

"  My  dear  sir,  it's  out  of  the  question  to- 
day, absolutely.  Indeed  I  have  been 
thinking.  I  should  like  a  consultation. 
There's  something  wrong  that  there 
oughtn't  to  be.  He  has  a  lot  of  pain  he 
oughtn't  to  have ;  he  can't  take  even  the 
light  food,  can't  retain  anything — a  pre- 
posterous state  for  a  man  of  his  strength 
A  gastric  condition  that  worries  me." 

"  By  all  means  call  in  anyone  you  think 
of.  I  needn't  tell  you  his  life  is  a  very 
precious  one;  and  if  there's  anyone  in 
Europe  you  think  should  see  him,  we'll 
wire  at  once."  His  manner  alarmed  me. 
"  You've  carte  blanche^  of  course." 

"  There's  no  one  here,"  he  replied,  with 
airy  criticism  of  his  local  medical  col- 
leagues ;  "  but  if  Vienna  were  nearer,  I 
should  like  old  Eberhardt  to  see  him.  Not 
that  I  believe  in  the  German  school  of 
treatment  as  a  rule,  but  Eberhardt  does 
know  a  good  deal  about  poisons.  He'd 
come  for  me." 

"  We'll  wire  for  him,"  I  answered,  and 
we  drew  up  the  telegram  there  and  then 
and  the  doctor  said  he  would  send  it  off. 
"In  the  meantime,  is  no  one  to  see 
Grant  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  one,  of  course.  If  he  asks  for 
Mademoiselle  Patras,  send  over  for  me,  and 
I'll  see  about  it.     I'm  very  anxious.". 

The  news  was  very  grave,  and  disturbed 
me  profoundly,  plunging  us  back  into  a 
mist  of  doubt  just  when  I  thought  we  were 
beginning  to  feel  a  way  out.  Why  should 
there  be  this  setback  in  Grant's  progress  ? 
It  was  not  possible  that  anything  given  to 
him  since  the  attack  could  have  been  tam- 
pered with.  Mrs.  AVellings  and  the  nurses 
in  attendance  were  beyond  suspicion ;  and 
Enid  herself  had  so  arranged  that  nothing 
for  the  sick  room  should  pass  through  any 
but  absolutely  trusted  hands.  In  such  a 
case  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  either  in 
Dr.  Arbuthnot's  treatment — an  improba- 
bility to  be  scouted — or  in  some  conditions 
already  existing  in  Grant  himself.     Could 
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he  have  been    the  victim  of  any  attempt 
previous  to  that  of  the  night  before  ? 

Did  Haid^e  know  anything  ?  Could  this 
infernal  business  have  been  in  progress 
before  our  suspicions  were  thus  roughly 
roused?  It  was  possible,  of  course:  any- 
thing was  possible  in  this  land  of  intrigue 
and  treachery,  where  cases  of  slow  poisoning 
were  anything  but  unknown. 

But  then,  why  should  they  wish  to  poison 
Grant  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
seeking  his  help  and  hoping  to  use  his 
money  and  influence  ?  The  thing  was  in- 
consistent. I  had  probably  got  the  idea 
of  poison  on  my  brain,  I  told  myself,  and 
was  frightening  myself  with  a  bogey.  I 
began  to  feel  as  if  I  was  letting  my  wits 
get  out  of  hand,  and  making  a  fool  of 
myself  in  consequence. 

If  anything  was  clear  at  all,  it  was  that 
Grant^s  life  was  as  precious  as  any  life  could 
be  to  Maraboukh  and  the  whole  gang  of 
conspirators;  and  so  I  was  tossed  back  into 
the  surf  of  distracting  thoughts  and  baffled 
speculation. 

While  I  was  pondering  this  there  flashed 
back  into  my  thoughts  the  strange  impres- 
sion which  Maraboukh^s  conduct  had  pro- 
duced at  that  point  of  our  interview  when 
the  money  needed  for  paying  the  troops 
had  been  mentioned.  That  suggestion  of 
some  belated  unavailing  regret  with  which 
he  had  declared  it  too  late  for  Grant  to  find 
the  money.  Could  that  feeling  have  any 
connection  with  this  horrible  development  ? 
Could  he  have  known  that  already  the  work 
he  had  planned  had  been  done  by  his  spies 
in  the  White  House.  The  thought  fright- 
ened me  intensely. 

The  truth  was  the  thing  was  altogether 
beyond  me;  it  was  too  big  for  me  to 
handle,  and  the  mystery  too  great  for  my 
wit  to  solve.  And  yet  there  was  no  one 
whom  I  could  consult.  I  could  not  open 
my  mouth  to  a  soul  without  a  gross  breach 
of  faith  to  the  sick  man ;  and  while  he  lay 
ill,  all  I  could  do  was  to  go  blundering 
along  in  my  own  way.  Had  he  been  well, 
his  own  vigorous  clear-headed  self,  he 
would  have  solved  the  whole  problem 
readily  enough;  but  without  him,  I  was 
like  a  rudderless   ship,   drifting  any   way 


and  all  ways  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and 
waves. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  depressing 
uncertainty,  and  was  debating  whether  I 
ought  not  to  take  the  drastic  course  of 
bundling  Haidee  Patras  and  her  two  spies 
of  servants  out  of  the  house,  when  Stuart 
came  in  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  Patras 
wished  to  see  me  at  once. 

"Good  evening,  mademoiselle,"  I  said, 
and  then  ordered  Stuart  to  light  the  lamps, 
the  dark  having  fallen  during  my  medita- 
tions. While  he  was  lighting  them,  she  sat 
without  saying  a  word. 

"  You  will  know  why  I  am  here,  Mr. 
Ormesby,"  she  said  the  moment  he  had 
withdrawn,  and  her  voice  was  a  sufficient 
indication  that  she  was  angry. 

"There  might  be  several  reasons,  made- 
moiselle." 

"  I  wish  to  know  why  you  dare  to  keep 
me  and  my  servants  prisoners  in  the 
house  ?  " 

"  Prisoners  ?     How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  have  presumed  to  give  orders  that 
no  one  is  to  leave  or  enter  the  house  with- 
out permission  from — you."  She  spoke 
with  a  fine  contempt  and  scorn. 

"  There  can  be  no  objection  whatever 
to  your  leaving  the  house  when  you  wish. 
You  are  not  a  prisoner  in  any  sense." 

"  Yet  the  servant  refused  to  allow  me  to 
pass  with  my  servant  just  now." 

"  McPherson  is  a  Scotchman  and  an  old 
soldier,  and  thus  apt  to  interpret  his  orders 
very  literally." 

"  Then  he  is  wrong,  and  we  are  free  to 

go?" 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  go  to  him  now  and 
explain  that  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  the 
door  is  to  be  open." 

"  And  my  servants  ?  " 

"  None  of  our  servants  are  excluded  from 
the  order ;  and  to  make  any  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  yours  might  lead  to  trouble. 
You  will  see  that,  I  am  sure,"  I  said  blandly. 

"  I  see  only  the  insult  in  this,  sir,"  she 
answered,  blazing  up. 

"  I  think  you  misunderstand  the  position, 
mademoiselle.  My  object,  as  McPherson 
should  have  explained  to  you,  is  to  secure 
that  the  house  shall  be  kept  perfectly  quiet 
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while  Mr.  Grant  is  so  ill ;  and  for  this  end 
all  coming  and  going  has  been  stopped." 

"  That  is  all  hypocrisy :  nothing  else. 
You  have  aimed  this  blow  at  me,  and  at  me 
only ;  and  it  is  only  following  up  the  das- 
tardly charge  made  against  me  yesterday 
by  Miss  Grant." 

"  Pardon  me,  it  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  that  charge.  I  myself  have  told 
Miss  Grant  her  statement  was  absolutely 
without  any  foundation.  I  have  proofs  of 
that." 

"  Proofs  ? "  she  asked  quickly  with  a 
start.  "  Or  do  you  say  that  only  to  try  and 
blind  my  eyes  ?     I  do  not  believe  you." 

"As  you  please,  mademoiselle";  and 
then  we  sat  for,  perhaps,  a  minute  in  silence, 
until  she  asked  angrily: 

"  What  are  your  proofs,  pray  ?  What  do 
you  pretend  now  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Grant's  illness  ?  " 

"  As  you  do  not  believe  me,  it  will  save 
time  if  I  do  not  say  any  more,"  I  answered; 
not  that  I  intended  the  interview  to  end 
there. 

"I  did  not  mean  that.  Oh,  Mr. 
Ormesby,  why  do  you  play  with  words 
when  you  know  I  am  almost  beside  myself  ? 
Why  will  you  always  misunderstand  me? 
Why  insist  on  being  my  enemy?  Of 
course  it  is  your  doing  that  I  am  kept  from 
seeing  Mr.  Grant." 

"  I  myself  am  not  allowed  to  see  him, 
mademoiselle.  He  is  too  ill.  The  matter 
is  now  entirely  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  hands." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  I  mean,  is  he  really  so 
ill  ?  Oh,  it  will  kill  me  1 "  she  cried  dis- 
tractedly. 

"You  will  best  understand  the  gravity 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  to-day 
telegraphed  to  the  great  Vienna  specialist. 
Dr.  Eberhardt,  to  come  here  at  once." 
At  this  she  caught  her  breath  and  stared 
open-mouthed  at  me,  her  face  drawn  in 
agitation  and  distress,  and  leaning  forward, 
asked  in  a  low  tense  tone : 

"  Is  he  really  in  such  danger  ?  " 

"There  is,  I  fear,  no  doubt  of  it, 
mademoiselle."  At  this  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  put 
her  hands  to  her  face,  and  I  heard  her 
moan  under  her  breath  in  her  own  tongue  : 


"  Oh,  God,  if  he  should  die,  if  he  should 
die!"  followed  by  a  long  shuddering  sigh 
of  agony.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see, 
not  to  feel  indeed,  that  this  agony  was  no 
pretence.  The  pause  that  followed  was 
very  painful. 

"But  he  was  so  much  better?"  she  said 
presently,  as*  if  trying  to  find  reason  to  ease 
her  sorrow  and  doubt  my  statement. 

"  I  know  no  more  than  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
tells  me;  and,  like  you,  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  myself  that  he  exaggerated  the 
danger.     It  is  terrible  ne\vs  for  us  all." 

"  I  can't  believe  it ;  I  won't  believe  it," 
she  cried  wildly.  "  Why,  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  being  taken  like  this,  he 
was  so  strong,  so  well.  Oh,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
give  me  some  crumb  of  comfort,  some  ray 
of  light  and  hope.  You  would,  if  you 
knew  what  it  meant  to  me."  And  when  I 
was  silent,  for  I  could  give  no  satisfying 
reply,  she  threw  up  her  arms  and  pressed 
her  clenched  hands  to  her  face  like  one  in 
a  frenzy  of  despair.  And  another  embar- 
rassing and  painful  pause  followed  until 
she  had  collected  some  measure  of  self- 
control. 

"  And  can  I  do  nothing  ?  Cannot  some- 
thing, some  little  thing  be  given  me  to  do 
to  help  him  ?  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  any- 
thing, anything,  anything,  rather  than  sit 
with  empty,  idle  hands,  parted  from  him : 
waiting,  fearing,  thinking,  thinking  —  oh 
God,  ever  thinking — and  doing  nothing. 
May  I  hot  even  share  the  watching? 
Who  can  watch  and  nurse  and  tend  like 
one  whose  heart  and  hands  are  inspired 
by  love?  Mr.  Ormesby,  you  have  power 
to  do  this  for  me.  Pray,  pray  let  me  be 
with  him." 

"  I  am  sorr>%  but  I  can  do  nothing,  it  is 
entirely  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  hands."  I  was 
sorry  for  her ;  I  could  not  help  it,  as  I  saw 
her  bitter  suffering.  "  I  cannot  interfere  : 
and  indeed  I  have  not  the  power  to  do 


so. 


it 


"  But  you  know  that  Mr.  Grant  would 
have  me  with  him.  If  you  had  seen  last 
night  how  he  greeted  me,  how  his  face 
lighted,  and  the  smile  he  gave  as  our  hands 
touched.  Oh  do,  do  help  me — help  us  to 
be  together.     It  is  such  happiness  for  him  ! 
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Think  of  that  and  of  him,  even  if  you  are 
dead  to  my  feelings." 

"If  Dr.  Arbuthnot "  I    began,  but 

she  cut  me  short. 

"  He  will  not,  he  will  not.  He  has  been 
set  against  me.  I  urged  him  last  night  to 
let  me  remain  and  share  the  watch.  I 
prayed  him ;  but  he  would  not :  he  turned 
me  away  on  the  pretence  that  my  presence 
caused  excitement.  You  are  all  against 
me,  all,  all :  now  he  is  ill  and  helpless,  I 
have  not  a  friend  in  the  house  ; "  and  once 
more  her  agitation  overcame  her. 

"  But  if  I  may  not  go  near  him,  can  you 
not  suggest  some  other  way  in  which  I  can 
be  doing  something  to  help  him?  I  am 
not  like  other  women.  I  cannot  sit  down 
and  do  nothing." 

**  I  think  that  this  is  possible,"  I  answered 
slowly. 

"  Tell  me,  and  I  will  do  it.  I  will  do  if: 
readily.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is 
doing  all  he  should  ?  Who  is  this  specialist 
you  spoke  of,  this  Dr.  Eberhardt  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  could  help  me,  and,  help- 
ing me,  help  Grant  at  the  same  time,  of 
course ;  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  hear 
unpleasant  things." 

"Tell  me,  tell  me  quickly.  Compared 
with  what  you  have  already  told  me,  what 
can  matter?"  she  said  excitedlv. 

**  You  can  probably  help  to  throw  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  illness." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  cried,  her 
face  alight,  intent  and  eager. 

"  Dr.  Eberhardt  is  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  poisons,  mademoiselle,  and 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  anxious  to  have  his  opinion 
on  that  account." 

**You  are  mad,  Mr.  Ormesby.  Miss 
Grant  has  infected  you.  Mr.  Grant  is  not 
suffering  from  poison.  If  you  think  that, 
and  the  doctors  think  it  too,  you  arc  all 
blind  and  you  will  kill  him." 

**  It  is  the  doctor's  opinion,  not  mine 
only  ;  and — it  is  true.     I  know  it." 

*'  Put  that  delusion  aside.  It  is  a  mere 
cobweb  that  must  be  brushed  awav.  Stw, 
listen,"  she  said,  as  I  was  about  to  rci)ly. 
'*Who  would  take  his  life  do  you  think? 
^^*()ul(l  I  ?  1 )()  you  think  my  love  for  him  is 
the  love  of  a  vampire  seeking  his  blood  ?     If 


not  I,  who  in  this  house :  nay,  who  in  all 
Constantinople  ?  Has  he  not  just  joined 
us  and  become  one  of  us  ?  Was  not  his 
help  eagerly  sought,  was  it  not  as  eagerly 
welcomed?  You  were  present  yesterday, 
only  yesterday,  within  a  few  hours  of  this 
illness,  with  the  Pasha  when  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  ?  You  heard  what  passed ; 
you  know  the  help  he  promised  to  give. 
Do  you  think  the  Pasha  so  blind  and  so 
foolish  as  not  to  see  that  of  all,  Mr.  Grant 
is  the  one  whose  life  is  the  most  precious  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless " 

"  Wait,  I  wll  tell  you  more,  which  should 
not  pass  my  lips  had  not  a  crisis  like  this 
come  upon  us.  But  you  must  know  it 
now.  The  chief  reason  of  my  coming  here 
was  that  I  might  persuade  Mr.  Grant  to 
join  us ;  and  it  was  done  at  the  Pasha's 
wish  and  instigation.  He  is  necessary  to 
our  success — and  should  we  thus  sacrifice 
his  life  ?  Why  there  is  no  one  whom  we 
would  one  and  all  more  carefully  guard 
and  protect  You  are  mad  when  you  talk 
of  poison." 

"  Then  you  will  help  to  prove  I  am 
wrong  ?  " 

**  I  will  do  anything  you  wish.*' 

**Will  you  tell  me,  then,  precisely  who 
is  this  man  in  your  service,  Koprili,  and 
the  woman,  Lelia  ?  " 

"  They  are  my  servants,  nothing  more — 
except  that  they  both  know  of  the  con- 
si)iracy,    and   are    ardent    workers    in  the 


» 


cause. 

"How  long  has  Koprili  been  in  your 
service  ?  " 

"Some  months,  and  a  faithful,  con- 
fidential, reliable  servant  he  has  been." 

"  Did  he  come  to  you  on  the  Pashas 
recommendation  ?" 

"  No :  certainly  not ;  but  the  Pasha 
knows  his  whole  life  and,  when  he  found 
him  in  my  service,  told  me  all  about  him. 
Shall  I  tell  vou?" 

**  It  is  not  necessary  yet  And  the 
woman,  Lelia  ?  " 

"  I  can  vouch  for  her  in  the  same  wav. 
They  would  both  give  their  lives  for  me. 
I  don't  understand  your  questions ;  they 
mean  nothing  to  nie." 

"  If  I  tell  you  that  my  friend  Grant  was 
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poisoned    by   your  servant   Koprili,   what 
would  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  mad,  as  I  have  said  before. 
Oh,  it  is  impossible." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  I  will  prove 
it  to  you." 

"You  cannot,"  she  cried  incredulously 
and  disdainfully.  "  I  will  answer  for  him 
as  for  myself." 

I  rang  my  bell  and  summoned  my  ser- 
vant. 

"Stuart,  tell  mademoiselle's  servant,  the 
Turk,  Koprili,  that  his  mistress  is  here,  and 
has  asked  for  his  permit  to  leave  the  house, 
and  that  he  is  to  come  here  for  it.  Do  not 
leave  him  until  you  reach  the  room ;  and 
when  he  is  here,  place  the  woman,  Lelia, 
under  lock  and  key,  and  then  return  to  be 
within  call  should  I  need  you.  And,  stay, 
you  had  better  have  a  couple  more  with 
you — Mr.  Grant's  man,  Dennison,  for  one, 
and  Millward." 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Ormesby  ?  " 
asked  the  Greek  when  he  had  gone. 

"  It  means  that  I  am  going  to  prove  my 
words  to  you,  and  that,  when  I  have  done 
so,  your  servants  will  have  to  remain  for  a 
time,  at  least,  in  safe  keeping.'' 

"  It  is  almost  infamous,"  she  said,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  One  thing  more,  mademoiselle ;  I  must 
ask  you  to  be  merely  a  witness  of  what 
passes."  With  that  I  got  out  the  lumps  of 
sugar  which  the  doctor  had  given  me,  and 
kept  them  in  readiness,  and  we  waited 
without  speaking  until  Stuart  returned  with 
Koprili. 

He  came  without  a  suspicion  of  what 
was  in  store  for  him,  as  I  had  intended  by 
the  form  of  my  message ;  and  as  he  entered 
he  salaamed  to  his  mistress  and  then  to  mc. 

"Stand  there,  Koprili,  will  you?"  I 
said  in  Turkish,  putting  him  so  that  the 
light  of  one  of  the  lamps  was  full  on  his 
face.  He  was  a  man  of  about  my  own  age 
and  height,  and,  except  that  his  complexion 
was  bronzed,  the  cast  of  his  features  was 
European,  and  he  had  unusually  light  eyes 
for  an  Ottoman.  They  were  fixed  on  me 
now  with  a  light  of  expectation,  but  not  of 
fear  or  suspicion ;  and  of  the  two  of  us 
I  think  I  was  the  more  nervous. 


"  Your  mistress  has  told  me  you  wish  a 
permit?"  I  said. 

"That  is  so,  your  Excellency,"  he  an- 
answered,  salaaming. 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  " 

"  To  do  the  commands  of  my  mistress 
and  then  to  return." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  May  the  light  of  your  Excellency's  life 
ever  bum  strongly,  they  were  but  to  pur- 
chase some  few  trifling  things  in  the 
Bazaar." 

"  That  is  all  ?  " 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  that  was 
all." 

"  Before  giving  you  the  permit  I  have  a 
question.  You  came  to  this  room  yes- 
terday ;  what  did  you  want  me  for  ?  " 

He  smiled  and  spread  out  his  hands  to 
cover  the  start  which  the  question  pro- 
voked. 

"Some  one  has  misled  your  noble  Ex- 
cellency, whose  justice  is  known  to  all.  It 
is  not  for  me,  who  am  but  as  a  dog  in  your 
Excellency's  sight,  to  question  your  words. 
But  as  Allah  is  my  judge,  I  was  not  here." 

"  You  are  lying  to  me,  Koprili,"  I  said, 
slowly,  "  and  that  makes  me  think  there 
was  some  reason  in  your  coming  which 
you  would  hide  from  me  and  from  your 
mistress.  She  wishes  you  to  tell  the  truth. 
Now,  why  were  you  here?" 

There  was  an  instant's  pause  before  he 
answered,  during  which  he  shot  a  quick 
furtive  glance  at  the  Greek. 

"  By  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  your 
Excellency  has  been  misled.  I  was  not 
here." 

"Say  so,  if  you  were,  Koprili,"  said  the 
Greek. 

"  My  words  are  words  of  truth,  madame,'^ 
he  declared,  with  an  elaborate  gesture  and 
profound  salaam.  "  By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  I  swear  it."  He  was  a  good  liar, 
and  had  I  not  known,  he  would  have  im- 
pressed me. 

"Then  we'll  go  a  step  farther,"  I  said, 
slowly.  "You  were  here  not  once  only, 
but  twice,  Koi)rili ;  once  before  Mr.  Grant 
came  here,  and  once  afterwards.  Nor  is 
that  all;  when  you  left  the  second  time  you 
left  something  behind  you,"  and  I  picked 
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up  the  little  packet  and  began  to  undo  it. 
I  caught  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  as  they 
fastened  upon  it  for  a  moment,  but  he 
covered  them  quickly  and  drooped  the 
lids  over  them. 

"  I  am  but  a  thing  in  your  Excellency's 
hands;  but,  as  I  live,  I  know  nothing  of 
what  you  say." 

"  You  are  still  lying,  Koprili,"  I  said, 
sternly.  "  But  you  will  have  to  tell  the 
truth."  Again  as  I  paused  and  seemed  to 
glance  down  at  the  twisted  paper  in  my 
hands,  I  caught  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  as  he 
stared  at  it.  Your  Turk  is  intensely  curious, 
and  he  was  just  on  fire  to  know  what  I 
was  fingering.  Intentionally  I  paused,  and 
then  looking  up  swiftly  let  him  see  that  I 
had  intercepted  his  glance.  But  he  crossed 
his  hands  on  his  breast,  and  bowed  his 
head,  as  though  he  were  a  martyr,  ready 
for  torture. 

Mademoiselle  Patras  herself  was  scarcely 
less  curious  than  the  surly  scoundrel  in 
front  of  me. 

"  When  you  came  in  the  first  time  my 
servant  had  just  placed  my  coffee  ready  for 
me — for  me,  Mademoiselle,  you  notice," 
I  broke  off  to  say  to  her.  "  And  you 
brought  with  you  some  sugar,"  I  paused 
and  glanced  at  him  to  emphasise  this,  but 
he  made  no  sign  ;  "  some  sugar  which  you 
substituted  for  that  which  Stuart  had  placed 
with  the  coffee."  He  looked  up  now  and 
made  a  gesture  of  complete  denial  and 
ignorance  of  the  whole  thing.  "  When  you 
came  the  second  time,  you  had  more  to  do 
and  were  doing  it  when  you  were  inter- 
rupted. You  then  seized  the  sugar  you  had 
brought  before,  and  put  out  the  light, 
because  you  didn't  wish  to  be  found  in  the 
room.  In  the  darkness,  you  overturned 
the  little  table  on  which  the  coffee  stood, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  escaping  from  the 
room  you  " — I  paused  again,  took  out  the 
two  lumps  of  sugar — "  you  dropped  these, 
Koprili  "  ;  and  I  held  them  up. 

My  lengthy  description  of  his  acts  had 
given  him  time  to  think  and  he  allowed  no 
sign  of  confusion  or  asionishmcnt  to  escape 
him. 


"Your  Excellency  is  of  the  just  of  the 
earth  and  would  blame  no  man,  not 
even  a  servant,  causelessly.  Someone 
has,  I  repeat,  misled  you  and  lied  about 
Koprili  to  you.  I  repeat  I  know  nothing 
of  this :  I  swear  it  by  the  tomb  of  my 
fathers." 

*•!  quite  thought  you  would,"  I  said 
calmly ;  "  but  you  aie  lying,  Koprili,  and  I 
know  that  as  well  as  you."  Then  I  changed 
and  spoke  with  all  the  sternness  I  could 
put  into  my  manner. 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  have  the  truth : 
you  have  sought  to  take  my  life,  and  I 
give  you  a  chance  to  prove  your  inno- 
cence if  you  can.  This  is  part  of  the 
sugar  you  placed  here  last  night — you  vriW 
know  the  scent  of  it  and  why  it's  there 
— you  shall  swallow  that  sugar  to  prove  it 
is  harmless  or  FU  put  you  to  the  torture  to 
drag  the  truth  from  you.  Quick,  decide," 
and  I  set  it  within  his  reach. 

The  light  was  full  on  his  face  as  I  stared 
into  it  fixedly,  and  the  blood  rushed  from 
it  as  he  looked  at  the  two  small  lumps  as 
though  they  were  things  accursed.  The 
sweat  came  out  on  his  forehead,  his  hands 
were  clenched  and  unclenched  .in  turn,  and 
his  features  began  to  work  convulsively. 
He  tried  to  speak  but  his  lips  were  dry  and 
refused  to  obey  his  will.  He  stood  half 
paralysed,  speechless  with  the  fear  of  death 
in  his  staring  eyes.  A  ghastly  sight  he 
made. 

"  Come,  quick,  decide,"  I  thundered  out. 
"  That  or  the  truth,  or  the  torture." 

His  panic  was  heightened  by  my  tone, 
and  he  started  and  stretched  out  a  hand 
hesitatingly,  half-way,  to  take  what  he 
believed  was  the  deadly  poison,  but  drew  it 
back  again  shuddering,  with  a  quick  con- 
vulsive movement,  while  his  breath  came 
fast  and  thick  from  his  labouring  chest. 
Again  he  tried  to  nerve  himself ;  and  again 
he  failed  :  and  then,  with  a  wild  cry  of 
despair,  he  seized  one  of  the  two  white 
lumps  and  hurled  it  from  him  as  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy. 

The  ordeal  had  answered :  I  was  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  him. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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UNDER  THE  DOME  OF  THE  PALAIS 
MAZARIN 

The   French    Academy 
By  M.  T.  BEAUGEARD-DURAND 


ON  the  4lh  of  last  moiuli,  Kdmond 
Rostand  was  the  Ikto  of  the  day  in 
Paris,  I'air  ladios  of  sociL-ly,  celfbritit^  <if 
the  stage,  church  dignitiirics,  authors  and 
playwrights,  ihu  title,  in  fact,  of  iiilL-lLcttiid 
and  aristocratic  Franre,  had  as^^fnil lUd 
under  the  dome  iif  iho  I'alais  Ma/ariu  lo 
witni-ss  ihf  rLTL-jnion  of  the  [loet  uf  Cyrano 
d€  Berxerac  in  the  l->eiicli  A-.-ade!ny.  It 
was  truly  a  Rostand  day.  To  tlie  yoi;:i,^' 
dramatist,  who  had  just  tvli.lir;Ued  lii:^ 
ihirtv-fifth  birthdjiy,  the  Divine  Jiarah,  on 
the  same  evening,  [Mid  the  graceful  coin- 
plimeni  of  ]H;rfurniiiig  FAiglon  at  her  own 
theatre,  while  CofjUelin  iMi[)ersiii]atL-d 
Cyrano  at  the  I'orte  Saint  Atarlin,  and  M. 


Jules  Clareiie  gave  a  special  matinee  of  Z« 
RonuiiKupics  at  the  Coniudie  Fran^ise. 

How  the  [;Lst-named  work  came  ever  to 
be  produced  is  worth  relating.  M.  de 
Fcraudy,  the  well-known  actor,  brought  one 
morning  lo  the  iiianager  of  the  Comedi- 
l'rani,aise  a  one  act  play,  bearing  the  I'.ier. 
iinkiiown  signature  of  Fdmund  Rn.:.,ii<!. 
.M.  Jules  Clareiie  read  the  n::iiv,i.LriiiI  «ith 
j:rowing  delight  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
i-\|)ressed  the  wish  of  having  the  plav 
staged  at  do  di.-t^mt  date.  HV,////-  } U;',i 
,ui.l  LaMi;hing,  Piaiot  (such  was  the  title 
of  the  little  ma'ileri>iece)  hail,  however, 
according  to  the  usual  rule  to  lie  submitted 
lo  the  Offt//^  i/f  Lctlure.     Apparently  they 
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did  not  share  M.  Jules  Clarctiu's  enthu- 
siasm, and  rejected  llie  delightful  poetieai 
pincy  showing  light-hearled  CoUmibina 
indifferent  alike  to  the  woes  of  I'ierre  and 
the  gay  diltits  of  Pierrot. 

■'  'I'hey  say  there  are  too  many  Pierrots 
on  the  stage  at  the  present  moment," 
explained  the  genial  manager  of  the 
(Jomcdie  Fran(,aise  to  the  young  author, 
■'  hut  bring  me  another  play  and  I  feel 
certain  it  will  be  accepted." 


note  that  whate\er  titles  an 
Academician  may  possess,  he  must  aluavs 
be  addressed  as  "  Monsieur "  by  his  col- 
leagues. Only  two  exceptions  to  this  rujc 
are  kn<m-n  :  Cardinal  Dubois  and  Cardinal 
tie  Fleury  retained  the  privilege  of  being 
called  "  Monseigneur,"  even  at  the  Palais 
Mazarin. 

An  address  to  the  Immortab  has  eva 
proved  to  be  a  trying  ordeal. 

"  1  have  delivered  many  speeches  in  my 
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ICdmond  Rostand  then  set  to  work  ag;iin      life," 
and  wrote  Acs  Jiom„mi,/,„s,    whi<  li,   it   will      Thier 


[)nfes>eil  once  the  veteran  statesman 
to  the  dr;im;itist  \"ictorien  Sardou. 


be  remendiered,  achieved  a  li 
rareer  in  France,  and  nut  Ion;;  a-, 
dii.c-din  T.on<lonand  New\<.rk, 
till,'  of  T/if  y-'u/i/.is/iW.s. 

Un    taking    his    pLiie     ^tm..ii;;     the 
morlals,  the  author  •<(  Cuun-,  ,/,■   />;>■< 
w;ls    eiilopv.d    by    VisM.unt    Mel.hi.T 
Vogiie.  whi.„-  r,r'ii:irkahU-   work-   on    P, 
line   and   Syria   have   .■urn.-.i    lor    liiiii 

iL.Liibriand   of  ihe    Third    Kei-ubllr."      ] 


haul      '"bill  I  never  feU  more  nervous    than  on 

pro-      the  day  1  had  to  sjieak  at  the  Academy,  i.n 

■  the      my  re.viuiou." 

Another   well-known    minister,   the   Due 
Iiii-      dAiidilVrel  Pasqiiier,  used   t(.  say:   "When 

■fvvf.-      ;!ildri»in;i   a   ])olitical   a.ssenibly    I   am  not 

d«'       apiireluii-ive  ill   the   least;   !    know   then   I 

i\e  to  ^llow  a  coniliative  si>irit  aii<l  I  show 

1  but  hi-rr.  in  the  Aiademy,  I  realise  that 

,ry    w.,r.l    I    litter    will    b^    weighed  und 
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The      "  slage-fright " 
Academicians,  old  and  nt 
understand.    The  receptio 


xperienred  by 
I,  is  not  hard  to 
of  an  Immortal 


'ALMS   1)E   1.  INSTITUT   AND    I'ONT    UK; 


is  an  event  of  almost  uniiiuu  interest ;  a 
social  fimction  which  cannm  be  witnessed 
in  any  other  capital  in  the  world  but  the 
*' Ville  Luniiere."  What  impression  will 
the  new  member  make 
on  the  refined,  elegant, 
and  by  no  means  un- 
critical audience  ?  The 
feminine  element  won- 
ders hoH"  he  will  look 
in  the  old-fashioned 
costume  embroidered 
with  green  olive 
branches,  while  the  men 
speculate  on  the  subject 
and  style  of  the  dis- 
course he  is  about  lu 
deliver. 

But  the  long  ex- 
pected moment  ap- 
proaches. The  voice 
of  a  military  officer  is 
heard  almvc  the  hum 
of  conversation.  The 
troops  present  arms, 
and  the  new  Immortal  makes  his  apjiearance, 
iiccomjjanied  by  the  Director  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Acad i; my,  and  his 
Eiixjnsors,  two  brother  A<:ademiiriiins.  The 
usual   orations    are    theri     delivered,     and 


win  applause  according  to  the  wit  or  elo- 
quence displayed  by  the  respective  speakers. 
On  two  occasions  only  did  the  Immortals 
cast  aside  their  tradi- 
tional jKilished  style 
of  speech  and  grow 
vehement  while  ad- 
dressing their  col- 
leagues. The  first 
occasion  was  when 
C'ount  de   M  on  tale  m- 

Ehe  Academy,  soon 
after  I^iuis  Na|Xil  eon's 
famous  ciiii/<  ifi/a/. 
The  dictator  had  sent 
to  exile  three  of  the 
most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute: 
Victor  Hugo,  Thiers, 
and  de  Remusat. 
Regardless  of  all  risk. 
Count  de  Montalembert  spoke  in  un- 
measured laiiguage  of  Ix>uis  Najwleon's 
policy.  For  one  reason  or  another  the 
fearless   Academician    escaped   the    usual 


consequences  of  such  frankness,  but  his 
speech,  when  printed  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  had  lieen  considerably  curtailed. 
Afjain,  at  the  re<:eptioii  of  Father 
Lacnrdairc,     the     celebrated     Dominican 
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preacher,  M.  Guizot,  who  belonged  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  to  whom  had  been 
allotted  the  task  of  replying  to  the  new 
member's  address,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  ^\'hat  would  have  happened  if  you  and 
I  had  met  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  were 
both  called  u{)on  to  influence  each  other's 
destiny  ?  If  my  co-religionists  had  met  you 
they  would  have  looked  upon  you  as  their 
hated  persecutor,  while  yours,  on  the  other 
hand,  carried  away  by  their  relentless  rage 
against  heretics,  would  cry  out :  *  Strike 
on.  Strike  on  I  God  will  recognise  his 
own ! ' " 

It  was  i)erhaps  with  a  view  to  check iiig 
the  repetition  of  such  awkward  incidents 
that  the  founders  of  the  National  Institute 
had  decreed  that  the  speeches,  before 
being  delivered  at  a  public  meeting,  should 
be  first  submitted  to  a  special  commission. 
Even  then,  the  "  genus  irritabile  "  of  the 
Immortals  would  not  unfrequently  assert 
itself.  During  one  of  these  private  sittings 
Ernest  Renan  criticised  with  unwonted 
warmth  the  works  of  some  French 
novelists,  whereupon  Octave  Feuillet  got 
up  excitedly  and  cried  out :  "  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  your  remarks  are  intended 
for  me  !  "  With  some  difficultv  the  author  of 
the  "  History  of  Israel "  was  persuaded  to 
withdraw  his  observations,  and  order  was 
restored. 

When  Chateaubriand  submitted  in  1 8 1 1 
his  speech  to  the  special  Commission,  all  the 
members  objected  to  the  sarcastic  passages 
referring  to  the  Emperor.  The  author  of 
"  The  Martyrs "  proved  obdurate,  and 
would  not  hear  of  any  compromise.  His 
discourse  was  sent  to  Napoleon,  who  de. 
dared  that,  if  it  were  ever  delivered  at  a  public 
reception,  Chateaubriand  would  be  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  and  the  French  Academy 
wiped  out  of  existence.  The  speech, 
needless  to  say,  was  never  pronounced. 
The  curious  will  find  it  printed  at  full 
length  in  "  Les  Mdmoires  d'Outre-Tombe,'* 
which  were  published  only  after  Napoleon^s 
overthrow. 

The  veteran  Academician,  Emile  Ollivier, 

met  with  a  similar  experience.     When  he 

submitted  his  discourse  to  the  Commission 

in  1824  the  members  took  exception  to  the 


Imperialist  minister's  remarks  on  the 
Republican  Government.  Though  Emile 
Ollivier  took  his  place  subsequently  among 
the  Immortals  he  was  never  allowed  to 
deliver  that  particular  speech. 

Politics,  as  we  see,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  French  Academy. 
The  very  fact  of  its  foundation  in  1635  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  is  replete  with  signi- 
ficance. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
influence  of  the  Immortals,  taken  as  a  body, 
on  the  French  language  and  literature,  has 
boun  in  the  main  conservative  and  directed 
to  taste  rather  than  originality.  The 
Academy  itself  is  but  a  branch  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  which  is  divided  as 
follows  : 

The  A  cade //lie  Francaisey  comprising  forty 
members  ;  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  tt 
Bclies-LettrcSy  forty  members ;  the  Academic 
dcs  Sciences^  sixty-eight  members;  the 
Acadbnie  des  Beaux  Arts^  forty-one 
members ;  and  lastly  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiqitcs.  With  the 
foreign  associates  and  correspondents  the 
grand  total  of  members  of  the  whole 
Institute  can  be  reckoned  at  about  500. 
Each  academy  has  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
work  ;  the  common  fund  is  managed  by  a 
committee  of  ten  members  (two  from  each 
academy)  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Members 
are  elected  by  ballot,  but  the  election  must 
be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  Academic  Fran^aisc  meets  one  hour, 
and  the  other  four  Academies  two  hours 
every  week ;  each  has  also  one  public 
annual  sitting,  and  finally,  on  the  25th 
October,  there  is  a  general  public  meeting 
of  the  five. 

The  French  Academy  has  also  the 
disposal  of  the  valuable  Montyon  prize 
awarded  to  the  \NTiter  of  the  book  "  most 
conducive  to  good  morals,"  in  the  course 
of  the  year ;  the  TheVouaime  prize,  worth 
;^i6o,  given  annually  for  the  best  historical 
work  :  the  Archon-Desp^rousesprize,  ^160, 
for  the  best  poetical  work  ;  and 'a  number 
of  other  prizes  varying  from  ^800  to  ^20 
in  value. 

Although  the  French  Academy  was 
founded    **  to   labour    with    all    care    and 
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diligence  to  give  certain  rules  to  the  French 

language "  {Art.  24),  "  to  cleanse  the 
language  from  tlie  impurities  it  has  con- 
tracted in  the  mouths  of  common  people, 
from  the  jargon  of  the  lawyers,  from  the 
niisusages  of  ignorant  courtiers,  and  the 
tibu-ses  of  the  pulpit "  {Letter  of  the  Academy 
to  C'ardinni  Rtehelieu),  the  first  forty 
members  elected  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  not  exclusively  literary  men.  The 
same  may  be  said,  to  some  extent,  of  their 


anomaly  existed  also  in  Voltaire's  time: 
"  The  Academy  is  an  Institution,"  he 
said  once  in  his  usual  ironical  style, 
"composed  of  titled  people,  prebtes, 
lawyers,  doctors,  arithmeticians,  and  even 
literary  men." 

The  witty  assertion  of  the  sage  of  Femey 
may  be  quoted  with  some  appropriate- 
ness even  at  the  present  day.  Without 
going  as  far  back  as  Moli^re,  Beau- 
marchais,   Pascal,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and 


CARDINAL    RICHELIEU. 
7he  Fotindir  of  tht  French  Academy. 
Fiom  a  Palming  hj  Pbillipe  de  Champaigne. 


successors.  Such  eminent  men,  for  example, 
as  Ixiuis  Pasteur,  Claude  Bernard,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  Joseph  Bertrand,  de  Frey- 
cinet,  Hic,  to  quote  only  a  few  well-known 
members,  could  scarcely  lay  claim  to  a  seat 
under  the  dome  of  the  Palais  Mazarin  on 
account  of  their  literary  achievements. 
More  than  this,  the  Due  d'Audifftet- 
Pasquier  was  elected  in  1878,  though  no 
work  of  his,  political,  scientific,  or  other- 
wise, has  ever  been  published.    This  strange 


La  Rochefoucauld,  who  did  not  succeed 
in  entering  the  Academy,  we  may  mention 
that  Balzac,  Dumas  the  elder,  Michelet, 
Flaubert,  Theophile  Gautier,  aiid  more 
recently  still,  Goncourt,  Daudet,  and  Zola 
were  ostracised  from  the  National  Institute. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  go  through  the 
archives  of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  we  come 
across  a  considerable  number  of  Im- 
mortals whose  ephemeral  fame  strangely 
belies  their  immortality.  Take,  for  instance. 
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Aidhor  nf  "  Cyrano  dt   Bergen 


the  following  list,  ingeniously  tiimod  into 
rhyme  by  M.  Jean  I'siclwri : 

"  Haluons  les  sonimels  oil  la  yloire  denicure  ; 
Nous,  les  petit-i   ira^ons,  none  |>eiit  silloii. 
Konccmagne,  Alary.  Jay,  V.ilon  di;  MiiiieurL^, 
Bardin,  Bourdon,  Ilalicrl,  Clianibri;,  Liivau,  Silloii, 
Coellosquel,  B,  Baro,  Fraauier,  Esjiiil,  Cailiicr^;^., 
Giraid,  Tourreil,  Malel,  Doujat,  Guiraud,  Boiunml, 
Ballesdens,  Cordcmoy,  Rose,  Arl>aut  dc  Porc;lit:ie>, 
Gombauld,   Massiou,   Jlonlmor,    Boiisal,  Ticasau, 


Nusi 


(Mar 


Baudoin,  Bissy.  ServJen.  Clioi^y. 
Joseph),  Golbcau  du  Bois,  Brijijui;;ny,  Salonioii, 
SaUier,  Cailliava,  Paul  ot  Jiromc  Bijii-.on 
Out  ele  de  rAtadcniie." 

On  the  same  subjctt  l'iron"s  celebrated 
epigram  may  be  quoted  : 

"  Ci-pit  Piron  qui  nc  fut  rien, 
Pas  meme  acndcniitii^n." 

The  author  of  "  La  Metromanie,"  as  we 

know,  had  all  his  life  long  vainly  knocked 

for  admittance  at  the  door  of  the  Palais 

Klazarin.     Alas,  sorrow  and  disappointment 
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re«ived  Jm.e  V-\x,  .90J. 

are,  more  often  than  iiol,  the  sole  result  of 
llie  "  Green  I'ever,"  as  the  uncontrollable 
criiviiif!  for  the  academic  i)alms  is  called. 
One  of  the  statutes  in  force  at  the  Palais 
Mazarin  expressly  enjoins  all  candidates  to 
personally  canvass  for  votes  from  the 
Aeadcmicians,  The  "  green-fe\er "  stricken 
man  is  compelled  therefore  to  go  round 
visiting  each  member,  who  ro'eives  him 
more  or  less  cordially.  It  is  said,  that  not 
long  ago  two  candidates  found  themselves 
at  the  same  time  at  the  residence  of  a  well- 
known  Immortal  in  Paris.  They  had,  of 
course,  both  come  to  canvass  for  a  vote. 
The  Academician  received  t  lie  in  most 
courteously,  paid  the  highest  comijiiments  to 
both  equally,  and  assured  them  he  would 
certainly  have  voted  fur  one  of  them — 
diplomatically,  he  did  not  say  which — had 
he  not  pledged  his  word  to  supjKirt  the 
election  of  a  third  candidate  1 
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And  yet,  in  spite  of  everj-thing,  the 
greater  number  of  literary  men  in  France 
still  consider  the  title  of  Immortal  as  the 
"Summum  bonum."  For  the  two  scats 
now  vacant  at  the  Palais  Wazarin  twenty 
candidates  have  already  sent  in  their  appli- 
cations. 

Years  ago  the  road  to  success  for  many  a 
future  Academician  was  through  those 
celebrated  literary  saSons  which  now  unfor 
tunately  no  longer  exist  in  Paris,  The 
days  are  gone  when  wit  and  beauty  assem- 
bled at  Princess  Mathilde's,  the  Marchioness 
de  lilocqucvi lie's,  Madame  Aubemon's,  or 
Madame  Juliette  Adam's.  How  many 
literary  aspirants,  from  Alphonse  Daudet  to 
Pierre  Loli,  found  through  these  salons 
their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  ? 

A  young  poet  anxious  to  be  present  at 
one    of   Madame    Aubemon's    receptions 


enquired  from  a  friend  how  he  could  get  an 
invitation. 

"  Be  tactful  and  , , ,  witty,"  was  the  reply. 

In  the  country  of  Voltaire  and  Beau- 
tnarchais  this  advice  is  not  without  value. 
Tact  and  wit  are  golden  keys  that  may 
open  any  door,  even  the  Academy,  as  the 
following  story  shows  : 

The  qualifications  of  a  proposed  candi- 
date were  being  discussed  one  evening  at 
M.  Guizot's  house.  Some  were  in  favour 
of  ihe  nomination,  and  others  against  it. 

"As  regards  myself,"  declared  M.  GuizoE, 
"  I  shall  vote  for  him,  for  he  has,  to  my 
thinking,  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  Academi- 
cian ;  a  distinguished  presence, '  no  pro- 
nounced opinions,  and  he  is  tactful  and 
witty.  You  may  urge  that  his  writings  are 
against  him,  but  after  all,"  concluded  M. 
Guizot,  "  we  cannot  all  be  perfect  I " 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR  JAMES 

BALFOUR,  LLD.,  F.R.S. 

By    JOHN   M.    ROBERTSON 


SINCE  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lecky, 
Mr.  Balfour  is  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber the  one  distinguished  Unionist  author 
in  Parliament.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
business  to  dwell  on  that  fact  when  seek- 
ing to  estimate  him  as  a  writer,  though 
when  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
^*  Essays  and  Addresses  "  that  "  none  of 
them  have  any  relation  to  party  politics, 
except,  perhaps,  to  a  very  slight  extent, 
the  review  of  Mr.  Morley's  *  Cobden,' " 
he  misconceives  his  own  work.  Both  of 
his  rectorial  addresses,  and  his  paper  on 
Politics  and  Political  Economy,  have  more 
than  a  slight  relation  to  party  politics,  and 
the  criticism  of  Cobden  is  very  broadly  so 
related. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  writes 
more  often  than  not  with  an  eye  on  pro- 
paganda which  directly  or  indirectly  affects 
his  party;  and  as  his  mind  is  not  specu- 
lative or  constructive,  but  negative,  he  has 
difficulty  in  keeping  out  the  partisan  note. 
It  has  been  asked  of  many  authors  who 
entered  Parliament  whether  literature  had 
not  lost  by  their  change  of  arena ;  and 
concerning  some — as  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Birrell — there  is  a  presumption  that  it  has. 
But  it  is  not  plausible  to  suggest  this  of 
Mr.  Balfour.  With  the  exception  of  his 
very  interesting  paper  on  Handel,  he  has 
i^Titten  almost  nothing  by  way  of  spon- 
taneous, positive  exposition ;  and  even  in 
that  case  he  was  perhaps  as  much  moved 
to  >vrite  by  other  men*s  disparagement  of 
oratorio  as  by  his  own  interest  in  it.  He 
is  not  a  man  with  a  messages  he  is  for 
the  most  part  a  message- mocker. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  harm  :  negative 
minds  have  their  rights  like  others,  and 
their  place  in  nature.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
had  cause  to  say  it,  pronounced  Mr. 
Balfour  "a  master  of  the  ///  quoque  argu- 
ment " ;  and  probably  no  man  could  better 
have  played  devirs  advocate  than  he  as 
against  Mr.  Morley's  eulogy  of  Cobden. 
But  to  be  merely  negative :  to  be  negative 
■not  with  a  view  to  fresh  construction,  but 
in  defence  of  the  status  quo  ante,  is  to 
miss  sounding  most  of  the  great  notes  of 
literature ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  whole 
-does  this.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  his 
speeches  any  large  utterance,  any  sugges- 
tion of  imaginative  contemplation,  such  as 
is  so  often  given  \)n  the  Conservative  side 


by  Burke,  at  times  even  by  Disraeli,  aijd 
on  the  Liberal  side  by  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Morley.  Rarely  does  he  get  away  from  the 
preoccupation  of  discrediting  the  adver- 
sary. It  was  this  prevalence  of  the  shrill  in 
his  speaking  that  put  the  Irish  members 
long  ago  on  calling  him  "  Miss  Arthur." 
He  had  the  skill  to  live  down  the  epithet, 
and  to  win,  by  sheer  address,  a  new  par^ 
liamentary  reputation  for  amiability  even 
among  opponents.  But  in  his  literary  work 
the  primary  bias  tells  as  regards  the  matter, 
despite  his  care  to  mellow  the  manner. 

If  his  two  rectorial  addresses  be  broadly 
regarded,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first 
he  can  find  nothing  easy  to  say  to  the 
youth  of  St.  Andrew's  University  save 
by  way  of  genially  opposing  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  limitary  counsels  about  reading; 
while  for  the  second  he  found  his  in- 
spiration in  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
students  of  Glasgow  to  discard  the  hope 
of  progress  in  human  affairs.  It  was 
Mr.  Balfour  making  "  his  mark."  Even 
in  the  first  address  he  got  in  a  shot  at 
sociology ;  and  the  second  is  as  essentially 
a  plea  for  Conservatism  as  it  could  be 
under  the  circumstances. 

A  deep  note  is  indeed  struck  in  the 
Glasgow  address,  in  the  passages  expres- 
sive of  what  is  commonly  called  pessimism : 
it  is  in  that  key  that  Mr.  Balfour  can  best 
be  grave.  But  when  we  remember  that 
the  St.  Andrew's  address  wound  up  with 
the  words  :  "  Whatever  else  it  [the  world] 
may  be,  so  long  as  we  have  good  health 
and  a  good  library,  it  can  hardly  be  dull," 
we  are  somewhat  slow  to  attune  ourselves 
to  the  official  sadness  of  the  note  struck 
at  Glasgow.  And  there  is  a  similar 
trouble  in  regard  to  Mr.  Balfour's  cele- 
brated work  on  "  The  Foundations  of 
Belief."  I  believe  I  chime  with  the  ver- 
dict of  most  students  when  I  say  that  his 
earlier  work,  entitled  "A  Defence  of 
Philosophic  t)oubt,"  is  the  more  worthy 
and  workmanlike  treatise ;  and  that  the 
second  is  somewhat  obviously  a  bid  to 
the  gallery.  And  whatever  view  they  may 
take  of  its  argumentation — as  to  which 
some  are  deeply  disrespectful — they  can 
probably  agree  also  to  say  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  broadly  failed  to  convince  his 
readers  of  his  positive  as  distinct  from  his 
negative  sincerity. 
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Putting  all  other  issues  aside,  one  can 
freely  credit  Mr.  Balfour  with  a  good  literary 
faculty,  though  his  lack  of  nervous  energy 
tells  against  it.  He  is  somewhat  too  fre- 
quently incorrect.  In  the  first  paragraph 
of  his  St.  Andrew's  address  on  "The 
Pleasures  of  Reading"  he  detracts  from 
those  pleasures  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  sentence  will  parse ;  in  the 
preface,  as  we  saw,  he  writes  "  none  have  "; 
and  I  have  heard  him  deliver  a  speech 
before  the  British  Economic  Association 
in  which  every  sentence  was  out  of  syntax. 
But  he  is  in  the  main  both  an  impressive 
and  (theory  apart)  a  lucid  writer ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  his  writings  will  keep  their 
public  as  long  as  those  of — well,  Mr.  Lecky. 
He  is  quite  the  most  intellectual  Conserva- 
tive of  his  time  and  country,  and  he  strikes 
the  negative  note  with  the  skill  of  a  great 
negative  talent.  At  times  his  gift  keeps 
him  conspicuously  right  where  more  facile 
thinkers  on  his  own  side  go  astray :  such 
virtue  is  there  in  intellection.  If  he  ever 
fails  to  show  talent  (outside  of  politics)  it 
is  when,  as  in  his  address  to  the  Church 
Congress,  he  seeks  to  be  popularly  positive 
by  way  of  negating  positivists.  There  he 
is  away  from  his  gift. 
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GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

* 

By   CLEMENT    SCOTT 


"FVEAR      Clement      Scott,     will      you 

JL/  do  me  a  critical  appreciation  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  words,  for  my  July  number  ?  " 

Five  hundred  to  one  thousand  words 
indeed  !  Why,  a  whole  volume  would  not 
contain  all  1  could  write  about  the  extra- 
ordinary and  brilliant  personality  of 
Bernard  Shaw — about  his,  at  one  time, 
almost  tragic  existence,  into  the  heart  of 
which  only  a  few  very  intimate  friends  were 
ever  permitted  to  penetrate,  and  his  splen- 
did and  heroic  struggle  for  fame  in  the 
unpalmy  days  when  journalism  was  "  treated 
for "  by  measurement,  literary  quality  was 
not  recognised  or  even  required,  and  the 
purse  of  a  newspaper  writer  was  un- 
healthily flabby  and  tired  from  sheer  lack 
of  nourishment — nay  more — it  was  fre- 
quently an  altogether  superfluous  com- 
modity. 

Well,  and  what  of  this  man  of  letters, 
this  student  of  fantastic  fancy  ?  What  can 
I  liken  him  to  ? 

Do  you  know  when  gardeners  chance  on 
some  remarkable  and  unlooked-for  flower, 
what  they  call  it  ?  They  call  it  a  "  sport." 
And  this  is  precisely  what  I  should  say  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw  :  he  is  a  "  literary 
sport."  He  is  unaccountable,  he  is  su/ 
generisy  he  is  unique  !  Utterly  unlike  any- 
thing that  has  gone  before  him  in  the 
domain  of  letters,  he  has  fortunately  been 
spared  the  flattery  of  the  imitator  tribe  that 
endeavours  to  echo  with  such  pallid  pains 
the  peculiar  style  of  every  original  genius  in 
existence. 

Yes,  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  genius ! 
No  one  cati  deny  his  claim  to  the  title ! 
And  that  he  has  no  second-hand  mimics  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  an  intellectual  attitude 
which  is  exclusively  his  own.  No  other 
writer  or  public  man  who  has  loomed  in  the 
world's  eye  in  our  generation  has  viewed 
things  from  such  a  weirdly  eccentric  point, 
or  defended  his  convictions  with  such  keen 
logic  and  dialectical  skill. 

Who,  for  instance,  but  Bernard  Shaw 
would  dream  of  suggesting  that  a  soldier's 
best  outfit  when  going  into  battle  is 
chocolate?  Not  merely  a  provision  of 
chocolate,  but  that  it  should  take  the  place 
of  ammunition,  as  being  from  the  entire  field 
of  view  more  expedient  and  useful. 

When  this  proposition  was  submitted  to 
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the  public  in  the  sparkling  dialogue  of 
"  Arms  and  the  Man,"  the  first-night 
audience  naturally  screamed  with  laughter. 
But  Shaw  likes  to  take  his  humour  seriously^ 
and  in  one  of  the  principal  magazines 
afterwards,  he  argued  that  his  suggestion 
was  meant  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  that 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  for  the  good  of 
the  army,  and  our  fortunes  in  warfare,  if 
his  suggestion  were  put  into  force. 

Everything  in  life  comes  under  this 
topsy-turvy  glass  of  his  with  the  oddest 
results ;  but  just  as  an  object  seen  in  a 
distorting  mirror  is  none  the  less  real  and 
true,  so  Bernard  Shaw  is  always  able  to 
argue  back  to  the  fundamental  truth,  and 
then  apply  his  almost  unrivalled  debating 
skill  to  defend  the  view  he  has  taken, 
or  has  elected  to  take  for  some  purpose 
of  his  own. 

One  thing  which  makes  him  the  tremen- 
dous power  he  is  in  current  thought — 
especially  in  matters  of  art — is  his .  fearless 
sincerity.  There  is  perhaps  no  critic  in 
England  to-day  who  more  thoroughly 
understands  and  admires  Ibsen  than 
Bernard  Shaw.  But  he  sees  Ibsen  whole, 
and  honestly  avows  the  nature  of  every 
fact.  Unlike  other  admirers  and  students  of 
the  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist,  he  does' 
not  attempt  to  square  the  Ibsen  philosophy 
with  honest  English  prejudice.  This  was 
brought  out  in  a  most  striking  manner  in 
connection  with  the  historic  production  of 
"  Ghosts  "  at  the  Royalty  Playhouse,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Independent  Theatre. 
I  felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  and  wrote  then,  as 
I  write  now,  that  such  lesson  as  the  play  is 
intended  to  convey  is  hot  suitable  for  stage 
exposition.  I  was  so  convinced  of  the 
terrible  consequences  which  such  an  inno- 
vation, if  it  were  not  effectually  routed^ 
might  work,  that  I  did  not  pick  my  words 
in  denouncing  the  propriety  of  the  repre- 
sentation and  its  baneful  influence. 

The  ordinary  Ibsenites  argued  all  round 
my  denunciation,  and  evaded  my  direct 
charges.  They  wrote  and  talked  with 
eloquent  inanity  of  the  "Art"  of  the 
work,  the  simplicity  of  the  construction,, 
and  the  naturalness  of  the  dialogue.  All 
this  was  beside  the  case,  my  denunciation 
being  directed  to  the  theme. 

Shaw  in  due  course  wrote  his  masterful 
exposition  of  Ibsenism — the  well-kno>vn 
volume — "  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism."' 
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In  this  he  quotes  ///  ex/e?iso  my  most  direct 
and  denunciatory  sentences,  and  with  a 
candour  which  is  characteristic  of  himself, 
quite  frankly  declared  that  every  word  I 
wrote  was  true,  and  that  every  charge  I 
made  against  the  style  of  the  work  was  well 
founded.  In  effect  he  wrote  :  "This,  and 
more  than  this,  is  exactly  what  Ibsen 
meant  ! " 

Bernard  Shaw  conveys  more  in  a  paradox 
than  many  other  writers  could  convey  in  a 
couple  of  chapters,  and  he  is,  without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  of  the 
age.  He  is  not  a  humorist,  because  the 
mechanical  application  of  wit  to  the  pur- 
poses of  literature,  journalism,  or  public 
affairs  would  nauseate  him ;  but  he  gets 
home  by  witty  phrase,  and  sly  sarcasm, 
where  the  slavish  humorist  would  hope- 
lessly fail. 

The  egotism  of  Bernard  Shaw  is  perhaps 
his  only  affectation,  but  it  is  so  open  that 
one  immediately  recognises  in  it  the  only 
avenue  in  which  he  descends  to  the 
methods  of  the  modern  type  and  the 
blatant  expedients  of  the  log-roller. 
•  What  place  does  he  occupy  as  a  dramatist? 
you  ask.  Frankly,  a  little  side  chapel 
dedicated  to  himself,  where  the  devout 
worshippers  are  at  times  sorely  peri)lexed 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  canonisation. 

A  dramatist  to  succeed  must  be  true  to 
human  nature,  and  must  view  things  with 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  Shaw  sees 
life  as  no  one  else  sees  it,  and  so  his 
dramas — clever  as  they  are — are  always 
more  or  less  in  the  constitution  of  ex- 
periences to  the  audience. 

Whether  he  will  ever  put  on  the 
spectacles  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  and 
write  a  play  in  which  his  marvellous  and 
rare  talents  will  be  devoted  to  its  enrich- 
ment, while  the  play  itself  will  present  the 
life  we  all  know  and  understand,  is  more 
than  I  can  say. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  than  he  can  say 
himself! 
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MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS'S  decisive 
appearance  in  the  world  of  letters 
dates  from  the  publication  of  his  "  Poems  " 
in  the  last  days  of  1897,  but  for  some  years 
previously  his  poetry  had  been  known  to  a 
restricted  circle  of  readers.  "Eremus," 
privately  printed  in  1889,  and  re-issued  in 
a  revised  form  some  years  later,  like  certain 
"  sugared  sonnets "  of  an  earlier  day,  had 
been  circulated  "  among  his  private 
friends  " ;  "  Primavera,"  the  little  collection 
of  poems  by  four  authors  in  which  another 
poet  now  famous,  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon, 
figured  for  the  first  time  in  print,  extended 
the  limits  of  Mr.  Phillips's  fame,  and 
^*  Christ  in  Hades,"  which  first  appeared  in 
Mr.  Elkin  Mathews's  "Shilling  Garland," 
made  him  known  to  all  regular  readers  of 
poetry.  But  the  turning-point  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  career  was  the  publication  of  his 
"Poems."  Rarely  in  recent  times  has  there 
been  a  more  sudden  leap  into  fame.  At 
once  Mr.  Phillips's  name  seemed  to  be  in 
all  mouths.  He  was  bought  at  bookstalls  ; 
he  was  discussed  in  suburban  railway  car- 
riages. He  was  extravagantly  praised ;  he 
was  unjustly  decried.  His  handling  of 
metre  gave  rise  to  vigorous  discussions  in 
the  daily  press,  and  the  homy -handed 
readers  of  the  Star  found  to  their  amaze- 
ment that  the  question  of  the  hour  was 
not  the  Japanese  Alliance  or  the  eight- 
hours  day,  but  the  permissibility  of  a 
trochee  in  the  third  foot  of  a  blank  verse ! 
Viewed  apart  from  the  controversies  which 
it  excited,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's book  of  poems  made  so  irresistible 
an  appeal  to  the  reading  world.  It  con- 
tained ample  promise  of  a  splendid  future. 
If  it  could  not  be  held  to  strike  a  note  new 
to  English  poetry,  it  had  at  least  the  novelty 
that  springs  from  a  new  presentment  of  fami- 
liar things.  The  blank  verse  poems  had  a 
suggestion  of  the  dignity  of  Milton  coupled 
with  the  fluent  suavity  of  Tennyson.  The 
shorter  poems  had  a  touch  of  the  bitter 
intensity  of  Heine,  and  the  tragedies  of 
London  life  were  realistic  enough  to  convey 
to  reviewers  the  "authentic  thrill"  by  which 
it  appears  that  modern  poetry  is  chiefly 
judged.  Yet  all  this  would  have  been  as 
nothing  without  that  charm  of  verbal 
melody  in  which  lay  the  true  secret  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  success.  He  had,  and  has,  that 
mysterious  power  over  words  which  we  find 
above  all  in  Spenser  and  Keats,  that  infinite 
suggestion  of  beauty  beyond  the  defining 


power  of  language.  Like  his  own  "Mar- 
pessa,"  his  poetry  is  "  full  of  whispers  and 
of  shadows."  It  breathes  of  mystery  and 
enchantment ;  it  has  an  echo  of  "  perilous 
seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn," and  of  "old  un- 
happy far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago." 

But  Mr.  Phillips  was  soon  to  win  fresh 
triumphs  in  a  wider  field.  It  was  observed 
by  certain  careful  readers  of  the  "  Poems,' 
that  his  natural  bent  was  towards  drama. 
"  Christ  in  Hades,"  though  epic  in  form, 
was  dramatic  in  substance  ;  "  Marpessa  " 
might  almost  have  passed  for  a  scene  from 
a  Euripidean  play,  so  strictly  did  it  follow 
classic  tradition  in  the  grouping  of  its 
persons  and  in  the  development  of  its 
fable.  These  critics  have  been  justified  by 
the  poet's  subsequent  career.  Since  the 
publication  of  his  "  Poems,"  Mr.  Phillips 
has  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
drama.  His  three  plays,  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca,"  "  Herod,"  and  "  Ulysses,"  all 
successfully  produced  at  London  theatres, 
incontestably  prove  his  right  to  rank  as  a 
dramatist  as  well  as  a  poet.  His  natural 
faculty  for  the  stage  was  plain  from  the  first, 
and  in  each  of  his  plays  he  has  shown  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  technique  of  his  art. 
"  Paolo  "  is  a  beautiful  dream,  "  Herod  "  a 
splendid  pageant,  "  Ulysses  "  a  noble  play. 
"  Paolo  "  has  all  the  verbal  magic  of  "  Mar- 
pessa," but  the  characters  are  shadowy 
and  indistinct.  Paolo  and  Francesca  are 
spectral  lovers  moving  in  a  phantom 
world.  The  play  contains  treasures  of 
poetical  beauty,  but  it  lacks  vitality.  The 
dramatic  element  is  too  often  subordi- 
nated to  merely  inconsequent  prettiness. 
"  Herod  "  is  a  far  stronger  piece  of  work. 
It  is  a  gorgeous  and  ringing  piece  of  rhe- 
toric, lacking  profundity  of  thought  and 
subtle  discrimination  of  character,  but  skil- 
fully constructed  upon  broadly  effective 
lines,  and  worked  up  to  a  vigorous  and 
original  climax.  "Ulysses"  is  unquestion- 
ably Mr.  Phillips's  masterpiece.  In  every 
point  it  shows  an  advance  upon  his  other 
plays.  The  firmly -knit  texture  of  the 
drama,  the  concise  and  spirited  dialogue 
have  that  certainty  of  touch  in  which 
modern  work  for  the  stage  is  so  often 
deficient.  It  was  a  remarkable  tour  de 
force  to  make  a  play  out  of  the  Odyssey 
at  all,  and  such  variations  and  embroi- 
deries as  Mr.  Phillips  has  allowed  himself 
are  remarkably  felicitous,  as,  for  instance, 
his    device    of    making    Ulysses's    return 
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to  Ithaca  contingent  upon  his  enduring 
the  unearthly  terrors  of  Hades,  which 
converts  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  merely  spectacular  incident  into  an 
integral  part  of  the  drama.  Admirable, 
too,  is  the  prologue  in  Heaven,  which, 
though  fiercely  denounced  by  critics  armed 
with  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  with  its  touch  of  humorous 
cynicism,  the  only  possible  criticism  being 
that  it  represents  the  attitude  of  the  Iliad 
towards  the  gods  rather  than  that  of 
the  Odyssey.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the 
human  element  of  "  Ulysses "  that 
lifts  it  from  being  a  clever  pasticcio  to  the 
level  of  a  great  drama,  and  here  the 
advance  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  art  is 
most  conspicuous.  The  clear  and  vigorous 
design  of  the  play,  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  the  central  motive,  the  brilliant 
and  subtle  characterization  shown  even 
in  the  least  important  parts — witness 
the  speeches  of  the  three  suitors— the  tragic 
irony  of  the  last  scene,  and  throughout  the 
play  the  sense  of  inevitable  advancing  fate 
— everything  in  "  Ulysses  "  shows  the  hand 
of  a  poet,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
singularly  expert  dramatist.  "  Ulysses " 
gives  us  bright  promise  for  Mr.  Phillips's 
future  career,  and  we  can  only  wish  for  him 
that  his  next  drama,  which  is  said  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  story  of  Uriah  to  the 
times  of  the  Civil  War,  will  show  a  similar 
advance  towards  the  highest  ideal  of  art 
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F'ROM  my  window  I  have  ; 
view  of  sky  and  landscape ;  and, 
except  perhaps  during  four  months  of  the 
year,  it  is  possible  for  me,  if  atmosplieric 
conditions'  are  favourable,  to  watcli  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  There  is  a  certain  clump 
of  trees  in  my  direct  view  which  has  a  sort 
of  tragic  interest  for  me.  It  marks  every 
year  the  furthest  point  to  the  north-west 
that  the  setting  sun  reaches.  He  never 
goes  beyond  that  point,  though  he  seems 
to  linger  long  and  lovingly  at  the  end  of 
June  in  the  same  position,  and  not  until 
the  early  days  of  July  am  I  conscious 
that  he  has  begun  the  return  journey 
into  winter  quarters.  The  change  in  the 
direction  always  depresses  me  a  little. 
So  long  as  the  sun  is  marching  forward 
there  is  a  feeling  of  expansion,  of  growth,  of 
infinite  possibility  in  the  air.  One  year  I 
even  fancied  for  a  time  that  he  was  standing 
still ;  he  seemed  to  be  defying  his  time- 
table, and  cherishing,  as  T  do,  the  antece- 
cedent  credibility  of  the  miraculous,  I 
hoped  for  success  in  the  effort  he  appeared 
to  be  making.  One  longs  so  sometimes 
to  see  the  reign  of  law  in  the  natural 
world  experience  a  disturbance.  If  nature, 
"  in  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow 
of  turning,"  were  to  exhibit  only  occa- 
sionally a  fit  of  waywardness ;  if  every 
now  and  then  during  the  course  of  a 
century  the  law  of  gravitation  failed  in 
some  particular  direction,  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  many  wandering  minds,  and  even 
an  aid  to  faith  in  others,  though  it  would 
revolutionise  all  our  modern  thinking.  The 
actuarial  basis  on  which  our  chances  of  life 
are  estimated  would  have  to  be  recon- 
sidered. But  the  situation  would  not  be 
altogether  a  new  one :  it  would  in  many 


cases  be  merely  a  return  to  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  with  a 
difference  due  to  our  increased  knowledge. 
I  cannot,  however,  hint  publicly  at  tny 
dreams  and  fancies  nowadays,  even  to 
children.  The  little  folk  always  tell  me 
exactly  why  the  things  I  hope  for  and 
dream  about  can't  happen.  They  pin  me 
down  to  hard  and  forbidding  facts  with 
all  the  zest,  of  the  members  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society.  The  best  answer  that  I 
remember  to  have  seen  to  the  question — 
"  Why  are  the  days  longer  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter  ?  " — was  that  of  the  high- 
school  girl,  who  replied,  "  Because  heat 
expands,  and  cold  contracts."  It  is  an 
answer  which,  with  a  certain  scientific 
speciousness,  makes  a  bold  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  and  for  this  reason  I  readily 
accept  it.  It  is  an  answer  which  appeals 
especially  to  a  child  who  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
poetic  and  imaginative,,  and  who  sees  in 
phenomena  more  than  the  man  of  science 


Still  as  lliey  rim  they  look  behind, 
Tliey  hear  i  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snalcli  a  feacful  joy. 

It  is  terrible  to  meet  a  child  who  has 
been  introduced  to  the  methods  of  exact 
science  when  he  or  she  ought  to  have 
been  dreaming,  and  nurturing  the  soul  on 
fairy  tales  and  nonsense  rhymes.  ^Vhat  a 
sad  confession  was  that  of  John  Stuart 
Mill :  "  I  never  was  a  boy,  never  played 
cricket ;  it  is  better  to  let  Nature  have  her 
own  way."  Yes,  it  is  better  so  undoubtedly, 
and  the  method  of  Nature  is  illusion.  Cta 
a  certain  evening  "  between  the  lights "  1 
was  introduced  to  a  little  girl  with  whom  I 
speedily  became  friendly,  and  I  told  her 
stories.     As  the  darkness  came  on  I  started 
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a  ghost  tale,  but  as  I  thought  she  shuddered, 
I  pulled  up  suddenly,  with  an  apology  :  "  I 
mustn't  go  on,"  I  said,  "I  will  change  the 
story."  "Go  on,"  said  the  Httle  maid 
quite  calmly,  "  it  has  been  explained  to  me 
exactly  what  ghosts  are  ;  there  are  no  such 
persons."  But  I  didn't  "go  on."  I  had 
no  spirit  to  romance  in  an  unbelieving 
atmosphere.  But  for  her  scepticism  I 
should  have  liked  to  tell  her  many 
things.  I  should  have  liked,  for  in- 
stance, to  tell  her,  as  solemn  truth,  the 
explanation  by  the  savage  of  the  pheno- 
mena associated  with  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  that  every  night  he  descends  into 
Hades,  and  we  see  in  the  sky  the  reflection 
of  the  nether  regions.  I  knew,  however, 
that  she  would  have  confronted  me  with  a 
page  from  her  Science  Primer,  and  so  I 
held  my  peace.  Modern  children  are  so 
old,  so  blase,  that  the  fancies  which  delight 
me  in  my  middle  age  are  derided  even  by 
those  to  whom  they  should  be  realities.  It 
is  surely  best  for  all  of  us  to  have  looked 
on  Nature  at  some  time  of  our  lives  with 
the  untutored  eye  of  the  savage,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  also  the  eye  of  the  child. 
I  was  not  even  allowed  by  my  little  friend 
to  flatter  her.  After  a  little  while  I  fancied 
she  was  asleep,  and  I  told  her  young 
brother  to  "be  quiet,  or  else,"  I  said 
solemnly,  "  you  will  wake  the  Sleeping 
Beauty."  Then  the  voice  of  the  little 
exact  thinker  chirped  in  deprecatingly,  "  I 
do  not  think  you  can  call  me  that :  it  is 
because  you  cannot  see  me  you  speak  so. 
I  am  told"  she  went  on  with  stoical  calm- 
ness, "  that  I  have  not  a  single  good 
feature."  This  honesty,  this  matter-of-fact- 
ness,  sent  another  chill  into  my  bones. 
But  she  was  a  child  for  all  that,  and  this  is 
how  I  made  the  discovery.  I  took  her  the 
following  day  for  a  walk  along  a  seaside 
parade,  thinking  she  would  enjoy,  as  I  did, 
looking  at  the  people,  the  costumes,  and 
the  life  of  the  town.  But  her  little  eyes 
were  wandering,  though  I  knew  it  not, 
seawards,  and  at  last  when  I  seemed 
disposed  to  turn  round  and  do  the  parade 
once  again,  she  could  stand  it  no  longer ; 
she  clasped  my  hand  eagerly  and  said  in- 
sinuatingly, "Don't  you  think  we  could 
go  indoors  and  ask  our  mothers  whether 
we  can  paddle?"  It  was  she  this  time, 
and  not  I,  who  was  assisting  at  the  renais- 
sance of  youth.  I  made  the  wicked  pro- 
posal that  we  should  do  the  deed  without 
parental  consent,  and  she  was  as  eager  for 
mischief  as  was  her  mother  Eve.  But  that 
curious  exactness  in  her  little  mind  which  I 


have  already  noticed  came  out  again  as  we 
returned  from  our  adventure.  I  paid  a 
penny  for  her  fare  in  the  lift  from  the 
shore  to  the  clifT,  and  her  face  at  once 
became  downcast;  she  made  a  little  show 
of  searching  for  a  non-existent  purse.  She 
was  sad  and  thoughtful  as  we  walked  to  the 
house.  All  at  once  she  squeezed  my  hand 
and  said  confidently,  "  My  mother  will 
repay  you."  And  I  thought  to  myself  that 
although  it  might  be  too  early  for  a  girl  of 
five  years  to  be  an  exact  thinker,  it  is  never 
too  soon  to  show  the  world  that  she  is  a 
lady. 

I  might  almost  include  my  little  friend  in 
the  title,  "  Dainty  Dames  of  Society,"  which 
is  given  to  a  set  of  little  volumes  written  by 
Mr.  W.  Willmott  Dixon,  and  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black.  The 
sub-title  is  "A  Portrait  Gallery  of  Charming 
Women,"  and  the  illustrations  are  taken 
from  pictures  by  masters  of  British  and 
French  Schools.  The  books  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  the  great  ladies  of  the- 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
they  form  together  a  very  entertaining 
picture  of  a  society  which  is  past,  but 
which  is  not  so  remote  from  us  but  that  we 
are  able  to  touch  it  in  sympathy  at  many 
points.  Miss  Burney  wrote  of  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  "  that  vivacity  is- 
so  much  her  characteristic  that  her  style 
of  beauty  requires  it  indispensably ;  the 
beauty,  indeed,  dies  away  without  it." 
And  this  criticism,  it  seems  to  me,  might 
be  applied  to  all  these  ladies  who  held  so- 
magnificent  a  sway  over  their  fellow- 
creatures.  It  is  the  keynote  of  most  of 
their  characters ;  the  portraits  themselves, 
in  several  instances,  convince  us  that  the 
ladies'  admirers  reasoned  something  like 
this :  "  She  has  spirit,  therefore,  she  is 
beautiful.''  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  once  exclaimed 
to  Fanny  Kemblc  :  "  Fanny  Kemble,  you 
are  the  ugliest  and  the  handsomest  woman 
in  London,"  and  we  know  instinctively 
what  she  meant.  There  are  certain  women 
who,  when  the  spirit  is  active  and  willing, 
undergo  a  sort  of  transfiguration,  and  it 
is  the  spirit  which  makes  them  beautiful. 
The  man  of  genius  who  writes  when  he  is 
uninspired  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  most  ordinary  writer  of  common-place 
prose,  and  in  a  similar  way  some  of  the 
women  who  impress  us  at  certain  times  as 
being  divinely  beautiful,  are  quite  ordinary 
and  common-place  when  their  spirit  is  not 
active.  It  is  the  most  heaven-bom  of  all 
gifts,  this  gift  of  the  spirit.     By  its  means 
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Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  secured 
the  election  of  Charles  James  Fox  for 
Westminster,  and  by  methods  which  not 
even  the  dames  of  the  Primrose  League 
have  ventured  to  imitate.  "  God  bless  you, 
my  lady,"  exclaimed  a  grimy  admirer, 
,  during  the  election,  "  I  could  light  my 
pipe  at  your  eyes."  "  And  then.  Sir,"  said 
an  old  elector,  recalling  those  times  to 
Allan  Cunningham,  "  if  we  hemmed  and 
hawed  they'd  ask  us  for  our  wives  and 
children;  and  if  that  wouldn't  do  they'd 
think  nothing  of  a  kiss — ay !  a  dozen  or 
so.  Kissing  was  nothing  to  them,  and 
it  all  came  so  natural."  No  wonder  Fox 
was  elected  :  small  wonder  if  half  a  con- 
stituency hemmed  and  hawed  before  they 
recorded  their  votes.  Nowadays  can- 
vassers only  kiss  the  children.  If  the 
dames  of  the  Primrose  League  had  the 
spirit  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, there  would  be  no  Liberal  reaction. 

Fox  had  an  unequalled  power  of 
exciting  affection,  and  Lady  Holland 
began  her  career  as  a  great  hostess  as 
his  champion.  Lord  Holland,  writing 
in  September,  1802,  said,  "Lady  Holland 
is  deep  in  political  intrigue  and  means 
for  the  preservation  of  peace^  to  make 
it  necessary  that  Fox  should  be  in 
power."  I  note  with  admiration  that  des- 
cription of  Lady  Holland's  motives ;  peace 
is  to  be  preserved,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  to  make  it  possible  for  her  leader  to 
rule ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  party  glorified  by  a 
delightful  hero  -  worship.  Her  rule  at 
Holland  House  was  undisputed  for  years. 
No  great  hostess  has  attracted  to  her 
table  so  many  celebrities.  She  irritated, 
offended,  and  wounded  them,  but  they 
came  again  and  again.  She  took  a  tyrant's 
delight  in  making  her  subjects  feel  her 
power.  She  had,  for  instance,  a  favourite 
habit  of  drbpping  her  handkerchief  so  as  to 
exact  a  service  from  her  guest.  This  was 
willingly  rendered,  and  sometimes  with  wit 
as  well  as  grace.  "Pray  my  lady,"  said 
Count  D'Orsay,  on  picking  up  the  hand- 
kerchief for  the  second  time  during  the 
evening,  "had  I  not  better  take  my  seat 
under  the  table?"  Others  in  rebelling 
against  her  imperiousness  were  simply  rude 
without  being  witty.  Lord  Melbourne,  on 
being    ordered    peremptorily    by    her    to 

change  his  seat,  exclaimed,   "I'm  d d 

if  I  dine  with  you  at  all ! "  and  he  walked 
out  of  the  room.  To  be  unable  to  prevent 
Lord  Melbourne  swearing  in  her  presence, 
marked  the  limitations  of  Lady  Holland's 
influence,  and   Queen  Victoria  succeeded 


where  she  failed.  When  the  young  queen 
came  to  the  throne,  the  question  which 
troubled  not  only  the  Opposition,  but  society 
generally,  was,  "  How  will  she  stand  the 
Prime  Minister's  language?"  But  Lord 
Melbourne  himself  never  put  her  to  this 
test,  though  it  was  suggested  that  he  made 
up  for  his  self-imposed  restraint  at  the 
meetings  of  his  Cabinet. 

It  seems  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of 
things  that  Lady  Holland's  husband  should 
have  been  quite  unlike  her  in  temperament 
Macaulay  said  of  Lady  Holland,  "  To  me 
she  was  excessively  gracious,  yet  there  is 
a  haughtiness  in  her  courtesy  which,  even 
after  all  that  I  had  heard  of  her,  surprised 
me.  It  is  to  one  *  Go,'  and  he  goeth ;  and 
to  another  *  Do  this,'  and  it  is  done.  .  .  . 
Lord  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all 
kindness,  simplicity,  and  vivacity."  Lord 
Holland  was  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  dined  by 
himself.  After  dinner  he  was  wheeled  into 
the  room,  and  then,  for  many  of  the  guests, 
society  began.  Lady  Holland  cast  spells 
over  her  visitors:  Lord  Holland  insinuated 
himself  into  their  affections.  She  dominated 
the  dinner-table ;  he  brought  with  him  an 
atmosphere  of  urbanity  and  sweet  reason- 
ableness. I  confess  I  like  to  think  of  the 
picture  of  that  gentle  but  strong  man 
winning  allegiance  without  assertion  and 
without  consciousness  of  power.  Ugo 
Foscolo,  the  Italian  poet  and  patriot,  ex- 
claimed, after  a  visit  to  Holland  House, 
"  I  would  not  go  to  heaven  with  Lady 
Holland,  but  I  could  go  to  hell  with  Lord 
Holland."  But  I  suspect  that  he,  too,  had 
eagerly  picked  up  her  handkerchief.  It  is 
only  after  the  fascination  has  passed  that 
we  are  cool  enough  to  sum  up  the  situation 
with  an  epigram. 

Then  there  is  that  other  great  hostess  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  "the  most  gor- 
geous Lady  Blessington."  She  had  a  past, 
and  to  the  end  of  her  days  scandalised 
society  by  the  Bohemian  arrangements  of 
her  household.  But  her  vivacity  and  her 
genuine  sympathy  with  literature  and  art 
drew  to  her  side  a  most  distinguished 
company.  Disraeli,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Thac- 
keray, Landor,  Dickens,  Barry  Cornwall, 
were  all  in  her  circle.  "  Everybody  goes 
to  Lady  Blessington's "  wrote  Haydon  in 
his  diary.  She  was  Irish,  and  she  had  a 
full  measure  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  Celtic  temperament  She  was  warm- 
hearted, generous,  extravagant,  and  both 
she  and  Count  D'Orsay,  who  was  one  ol 
her  household,  lived  beyond  their  income. 
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Her  efforts  to  retrieve  her  declining  fortunes 
had,  however,  a  certain  nobility  about  them 
which  was  absent  from  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  witty  and  fascinating  Count.  For  two 
years  he  could  only  venture  out  of  Gore 
House  on  Sunday,  the  day  when  the  debtor 
was  free  to  go  about  without  molestation. 
At  last  Howell  and  James  managed  to  serve 
a  writ  on  him.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Dixon  does 
not  tell  the  story  of  his  reception  of  this 
document.  Count  D'Orsay  is  reported  to 
have  rushed  down  to  the  shop  saying, 
"  Who  has  had  the  impudence  to  serve  me 
with  this  ?  Send  me  one  of  the  partners." 
"  I  am  one  of  the  partners,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Then,"  said  the  Count,  quite  unabashed, 
if  you  are  James,  d — n  Howell :  and  if  you 
are  Howell,  d — n  James,"  and  he  flung  him- 
self out  of  the  shop.  But  Lady  Blessington 
worked  like  a  galley  slave  at  newspapers, 
novels,  and  magazines,  and  it  is  to  her 
credit  that  before  she  died  she  was  prac- 
tically solvent.  If  Lady  Holland  fascinated 
and  cast  a  spell  over  her  guests,  it  must  be 
said  of  Lady  Blessington  that  to  know  her 
was  to  love  her.  Three  years  after  her 
death,  Landor  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  Since 
she  was  intercepted  from  me  by  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  never  have  enjoyed  society,  and 
have  rarely  and  reluctantly  entered  it." 
The  inscription  over  her  grave,  which 
begins,  "  Underneath  lies  all  that  could  be 
interred  of  a  once  beautiful  woman,"  was 
written  by  Landor.  Thackeray  went  to 
the  great  sale  at  Gore  House,  and  was 
moved  to  tears  at  the  sight.  "  I  have  just 
come  away  from  a  dismal  sight :  Gore 
House  full  of  snobs  looking  at  the  furni- 
ture. Foul  Jews ;  odious  bombazine 
women,  who  drove  up  in  mysterious  flys 
which  they  had  hired — the  wretches — so  as 
to  come  in  state  to  a  fashionable  lounge ; 
brutes,  keeping  their  hats  on  in  the  kind 
old  drawing-room.  I  longed  to  knock 
some  of  them  off,  and  say,  *Sir,  be  civil 
in  a  lady's  room.' " 

Several  of  the  ladies  described  in  these 
volumes  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  have 
only  died  within  recent  years.  Fanny 
Kemble  died  in  1893,  aged  85 ;  Mrs. 
Procter  (Barry  Cornwall's  wife)  died  in 
1888,  aged  89.  Of  the  latter,  Charles 
I^mb  wrote  as  long  ago  as  1825,  "Barry 
Cornwall  has  at  last  carried  off  the  pretty 
A.  S.  They  are  just  in  the  treacle  moon. 
Hope  it  won't  clog  his  wings — gaum  we 
used  to  say  at  school."  Now  this  same 
pretty  A.  S.  was  at  a  dinner  party 
as  recently  as  the  year  1883,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Reynolds 


Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and 
she  asked  this  question:  "Why  all  this 
fuss  about  an  exhibition  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  works?  There  has  been  one 
already ;  I  remember  it  quite  well." 
"Yes,  Mrs.  Procter,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
that  was  in  181 7."  Up  to  within  a  few 
years  of  her  death  Fanny  Kemble  went 
to  Switzerland  on  every  ist  of  June,  and 
returned  as  punctually  on  the  ist  of 
September.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she 
could  not  keep  her  servants.  She  was 
a  difficult  woman  to  live  with,  but  she 
never  quarrelled  with  her  Alpine  guides. 
A  forty  years'  passion  for  Switzerland  had 
familiarised  her  with  these  men,  and  they 
worshipped  her.  To  them  she  was  always 
"  la  dame  qui  va  chantant  par  les  mon- ' 
tagnes."  When  she  could  not  walk  up 
her  beloved  mountains  she  was  carried 
around  them. 

Fanny  Kemble's  pastime  is  becoming 
again  fashionable.  Action  and  reaction  is 
the  law  which  governs  all  human  move- 
ments, and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  bit  curious 
that  the  immense  development  of  automo- 
bilism  should  be  accompanied  by  a  revival 
of  the  old-fashioned  pastime  of  walking. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  newspapers 
the  road  to  Brighton  has  been  thronged 
during  the  last  few  weeks  by  stockbrokers, 
civil  servants,  bankers'  clerks,  readers  of 
the  Evening  News,  and  British  Tea  Table 
waitresses.  The  omnibus  drivers  and  con- 
ductors intend,  it  is  said  in  August,  also 
to  take  to  the  road.  As  it  is  then  the 
beginning  of  the  silly  season,  it  is  possible 
that  politicians  and  journalists  may  follow 
their  example.  I  think  that  for  the  present 
I  shall  avoid  the  road  to  Brighton.  If  I 
wish  to  visit  that  delightful  watering-place, 
I  shall,  like  the  young  lady  of  Sweden, 
in  Lear's  "  Nonsense  Book,"  take  "  the 
slow  train  "  to  my  destination  : 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Sweden 

Who  went  by  the  slow  train  to  Weedon, 

When  she  arrived  at  Weedon  Station  she  made  no 

obser\'ation, 
But  returned  by  the  slow  train  to  Sweden. 

I  have  always  felt  drawn  towards  that 
young  woman :  she  and  I  have  much  in 
common.  So  many  times  have  I  been 
moved  by  the  spirit  to  a  certain  place  ;  but 
the  mood  has  passed  during  the  journey, 
and  I,  too,  have  returned,  making  "  no 
observation,"  except  under  my  breath 
to  myself.  The  re-action  in  favour 
of  walking  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
in  the  form  it  has  taken  of  road-racing,  it 
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means  simply  the  degradation  of  a  noble 
pastime.  The  really  profitable  reaction 
would  be  against  speed.  Speed  is  the 
enemy  we  have  to  fight  in  all  departments 
of  life.  A  league  which  binds  its  members 
"  to  go  slow  "  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  The 
loafer  at  street  corners  is,  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  a  saner  individual  than  the  man  who 
can  only  be  happy  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion.  But,  as  usual,  it  is  something 
"  betwixt  and  between  "  that  is  the  goal  of 
the  wise  man.  The  way  to  Brighton, 
literally  or  metaphorically,  is  the  only  thing 
he  cares  about :  he  preserves  his  liberty 
to  leave  "the  road,"  like  his  career  itself, 
at  any  point.  Now  the  way  to  Brighton  is 
the  very  land  for  the  loafer :  it  has  purple 
patches  and  by-paths  of  haunting  beauty 
that  demand  inequality  in  speed.  The 
road-racer  seeks  to  attain  an  even  average 
of  so  many  miles  per  hour,  irrespective  of 
the  country  he  is  passing  through.  He  has 
lost  all  sense  of  perspective,  all  imagina- 
tion, all  real  love  of  the  road  in  this  insane 
ambition.  His  goal,  the  dream  of  his 
journey,  is  the  Brighton  Aquarium !  I 
believe  that  a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  which 
is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
represented  a  little  over  an  English  mile, 
and  a  man  could  accomplish  this  much  in 
the  way  of  pedestrianism  without  breaking 
the  fourth  commandment.  The  distance 
from  Mount  Olivet  to  Jerusalem  is  described 
as  a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  but  what  a 
walk  it  was;  how  crowded  with  associa- 
tions, with  memories  and  regrets  !  Would 
a  day  be  sufficient  to  cover  that  enchanting 
distance  ?  "  The  way  to  Brighton,"  not 
necessarily  the  road,  lies  over  Ashdown 
Forest  and  the  South  Downs.  In  the  case 
of  the  cyclist,  the  motor-car  driver,  and  the 
road-racer  the  notice:  "This  Hill  is  Danger- 
ous," is  all  that  these  districts  mean  to  them. 
To  the  loafer  such  notices  are  usually  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  an  indefinite  halt.  He 
will  probably  get  no  further.  On  the  top 
of  the  hill  there  may  shine  upon  him 
suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  a  light 
from  heaven,  and  his  eyes  will  be  opened. 
It  is  said  that  while  the  ingredients  of 
a  London  fog  are  often  found  in  places 
miles  away  from  the  metropolis,  they  are 
never  known  south  of  the  North  Downs. 
The  Downs  act  as  a  sort  of  filter.  They 
have,  or   ought   to   have,  a   similar  effect 


on  the  mind.  The  craving  for  Brighton 
Aquarium  should  not  survive  a  halt  on  Ash- 
down  Forest.  It  is  all  so  symbolical  of 
human  life,  this  attempt  to  get  to  Brighton. 
One  half  of  our  lives  we  are  hard  at  work 
endeavouring  to  attain  some  goal,  to 
fashion  ourselves  after  some  approved 
pattern,  and  fate,  experience,  and  the 
general  cussedness  of  things  are  building 
us  up  into  something  quite  different.  The 
sporting  instinct  tempts  us  to  applaud  a 
man  like  Disraeli,  who  makes  up  his  mind 
early  in  life  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  end  achieves  his  ambition. 
There  is  something  clean-cut,  tangible,  and 
easily  understood  about  such  a  career 
which  wins  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 
We  all  like  to  see  the  winning  post  passed. 
But  the  man  who  loses  even  the  ambition 
to  be  Prime  Minister  in  following  up  by- 
paths and  side-walks,  who  touches  life  at 
too  many  points  to  be  enthusiastic  in  any 
one  particular  aim,  is  called  by  the 
opprobrious  name,  "  a  rolling  stone,"  and 
he  is  used  as  the  awful  example  in  all 
Sunday-school  books,  in  letters  of  self- 
made  merchants  to  their  sons,  and  in 
handbooks  "  How  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness." He  has  left  the  high  road,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  succeed.  He  has  no 
average  rate  of  speed,  and  therefore  he  is 
out-distanced.  The  handbooks,  however, 
usually  omit  one  important  item,  viz.,  that 
the  man  himself  is  probably  enjoying 
his  existence,  he  is  ministering,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, to  the  enjoyment  and  happiness 
of  others,  and  is  possibly  only  regretting  the 
time  wasted  in  pursuing  his  early  ambitions. 
On  some  breezy  North  Down  of  his 
existence,  life  has  been  revealed  to  him  as 
something  which  could  not  be  included  in 
one  single  aim.  He  has  learnt  the  art  of 
going  slow.  He  prefers  "  the  way "  to 
"the  road."  He  has  had,  perhaps,  the* 
courage  to  renounce  deliberately  the 
ambition  of  his  life.  It  needs  pluck  to  go 
on ;  it  sometimes  demands  actual  heroism 
to  go  back. 

When  she  arrived  at  Weedon  station  she  made  no 

observation, 
But  returned  by  the  slow  train  to  Sweden. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  just  said,  these 
lines  sound  a  note  of  tragedy,  and  are  no 
longer  nonsense.  They  tell  the  story  of  a 
Great  Renunciation. 
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WHERE  PAINTERS  ARE  MADE 


By   VIRGINIA   BLANCHARD 


Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  the  Author 


^''  f\UE  faites  vous pour  le  Salon  V  says 
^  one  ambitious  student  to  another, 
as  the  autumn  days  grow  shorter  and  the 
thought  of  the  great  event  of  the  last  of 
April  stirs  the  pulse  of  artistic  Paris. 

Mystery  is  in  every  corner ;  strange 
models  appear  and  disappear ;  small 
sketches  are  made  in  the  white  heat  of 
inspiration,  which  later  evolve  into  ten- 
foot  canvases  on  the  walls  of  the  Grand 
Palais ;  easels  are  put  up  in  the  spare 
corners  of  the  studios,  and  chalk  marks 
drawn  around  the  sacred  spots.  These  are 
for  the  confident,  and  sometimes  for  the 
impecunious;  others,  more  sensitive  to 
criticism,  take  studios  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  idea  can  be  nursed  in  private, 
sheltered  from  the  blighting  witticisms  of 
the  tyro,  who  is  proverbially  the  most 
caustic  critic  to  be  encountered.  There  are 
solemn  consultations  with  the  masters,  from 
which  the  student  emerges,  swelling  with 
importance. 

This  is  in  the  beginning. 

As  time  passes  and  the  work  grows,  the 
painter  diminishes.  First,  the  artificial 
inflation  of  vanity  and  importance  exudes 
like  the  escaping  gas  of  a  balloon,  and 
then,  ounce  by  ounce,  the  flesh  yields  to 
the  spirit ! 

When  the  final  day  arrives,  and  the  men 
come — sometimes  with  a  hand-cart — and 
carry  the  work  away  to  the  Palais  in  the 
Champs  Elysee,  the  emaciated  genius 
"  goes  flop,"  doubles  up  in  the  middle,  and 
goes  away  to  the  country  for  an  airing,  or 
oflf  holiday-making  in  the  gardens  and  gay 
boulevards  of  Paris. 

There   remains  only  the   congratulatory 

telegram  from  a  comrade,  mentioning  the 

number  and   class   of  destination  at    the 

"  show'';  for  the  crucial  moment  was  really 
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passed  on  the  day  w^hen,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  subdued  and  hollow-eyed  student, 
all  the  great  men  of  the  Academy  Justinian 
came  around  and  passed  judgment  on  this 
thing  of  his  creation. 

The  great  men  are  very  discreet. 

Though  it  is  well  known  that  they  form 
more  than  half  of  the  committee  of  the 
Salon,  they  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say 
that  the  picture  is  ^'' pas  maly^  but,  of 
course,  they  do  not  know .  if  it  will  get  in  ; 
how  should  t/iey  know?  They  hear  the 
Salon  is  to  be  very  difficult  this  year,  etc., 
etc.  They  have  not  advised  abandoning  it, 
so  the  Rubicon  is  passed;  for  pictures  are 
seldom  rejected  by  the  Salon  which  have 
already  received  even  the  equivocal 
sanction  of  these  nmch  rosetted  gentlemen 
who  honour  the  Academy  with  their  names 
and  the  students  with  their  criticisms. 

A  great  many  spiteful  things  have  been 
said  about  Justinian's  and  its  connection 
with  the  Salon.  Some  evil-minded  persons 
have  even  averred  openly  that  "the 
Justinians  always  get  in,"  an  accusation 
which  suggests  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
politics  rather  than  liie  rarefied  heights  of 
art. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  infants  in  art 
who  emerge  from  this  incubator  for 
geniuses  and  present  themselves  at  the 
doors  of  the  Salon  are  admitted,  but  think 
of  the  number  who  die  in  the  process  ! 
Survivors  can't  help  being  reasonably 
decent  painters  in  the  end  any  more  than 
they  can  well  help  not  being  aggressively 
good  ones.  We  are  not  speaking  of  geniuses 
— only  painters,  of  whom  there  are  many. 

I  think  it  is  Stevenson  who  says  some- 
where— in  "The  Wrecker,"  perhaps — "I 
used  often  to  wonder  where  the  painters 
came    from,    and    where     the    brutes    of 
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students  went  to."  It  is  just  possible  tliat 
some  such  metamorphosis  as  the  chrysalis 
and  the  butterfly  takes  place. 

In  Rue  Fontaine  is  a  one-story  building, 
which  also  opens  into  the  Rue  Fronientin 
in  the  rear.  Dividing  the  building  into  two 
great  studios  is  a  wall- — very  high  and  very 
solid,  with  not  even  so  much  as  a  hole  like 
the  one  which  Pyramus  made  in  that  wall 
on  the  other  side 
of  which  was  the  [ 
fated  Thisbe — for 
one  studio  has  a 
sign  over  its  unpre- 
possessing back 
door,  "Ateiier  pout 

A    new    student 

latter  is  startled  by 
strange  sounds. 
There  is  the  roar 
of  far-off  cannon, 
wild  music,  and  the 
shouts  of  mobs  I 

I'What  is  it?" 
she  exclaims. 

"  That  ?  Oh, 
that's  only  the 
men ! "  says  the 
old  student. 

"The  men? 
What  men?" 

"  \Vhat  !  Vou 
did  not  know 
there  were  over  a 
hundred  on  the 
other  side  of  that 
wall?" 

"  But  why  the 
wall  ?     Is  there  no 

door?"  and  she  takes  her  little  powder- 
puff  out  of  her  apron  pocket,  dabs  her 
little  nose,  and  pats  her  curly  b^ir. 

"Because  we  are  French." 

"  Oh  !  I  see.     How  stupid  !  " 

"  To  be  French  ?  " 

"No;  the  wail." 

"  Don't  grieve ;  they  are  an  awful  lot. 
The  neighbours  are  demanding  to  have 
them  ejected." 

"Really  !     Where  to?" 


"  Oh !  they  don't  know.    No  other  neigh, 
bours  will  have  them." 

"  Tieiis  !  Are  they  really  so  bad  ?    Shall 
ive  never  see  these  roaring  lions  ?  " 

"  See  them  ?  Go  over  to  the  Rue  du 
Dragon  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month 
from  October  to  February  to  the  Comours, 
and  to  quote  from  the  nursery  rhyme : 
'The  beasts  and  birds  will  be  there.' 
It's  a  jolly  Zoo,  I 
can  promise  you." 

"  Do  they  take 
all  the  prix  i  " 

"  I  should  think 
not.  We  let  them 
get  one  now  and 
then,  but  they  are 
fairly  quaking  in 
their  boots !  Look 
at  Maynard,  Bert- 
ram, and  de  Calais 
over  there  —  they 
are  staggering  under 
their  honours ! " 

To  the  Coticour 
in  the  big  studio  of 
the  Rue  du  Dragon, 
the  new  student 
goes. 

Monsieur  Justin- 
ian himself  is  there, 
portly,  suave,  and 
politic  as  ever.  He 
has  the  memory  of 
a  statesman  ;  he 
never  forgets  to  in- 
quire for  the  grand- 
mother in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  father  in 
England,  the  uncle 
in  Germany,  the 
mother  in  America,  the  sister  in  South 
Africa.  He  encourages  the  discouraged, 
trims  the  wings  of  the  too  ambitious,  pours 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  and,  above 
all,  reminds  one  by  bis  criticisms  of  art, 
that  if  it  is  the  meek  who  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  is  the  bold  who 
inherit  the  earth. 


The    studet 


who   ■ 


enters   the  alelier  these   Sunday  mornings 
with  a  serene  mind  consequent   upon  the 
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1  that,  had  he  tried,  he,  before  all 
the  nine -hundred -and -ninety -nine  others, 
would  have  been  the  one  to  carry  off  the 
prix.  On  the  whole  he  thinks  it  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  the  real  winner  that 
extreme  modesty  has  prevented  him  from 
entering  a  contest  which,  had  he  done 
so,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  latter's 
aspirations. 

Quite  the  contrary  with  the  being  who 
has   worked  like  one   possessed  all  week. 


words  "jVo/i  Classie"  in  lai^e  blue  letters, 
and  a  hideous  arrow  which  seems  to  single 
out  and  point  at  his  own  work  with  a 
fiendish  persistency. 

Wherever  he  finds  his  canvas,  whether 
with  that  splendid  minority  of  twenty 
members  or  in  the  majority,  it  looks  in- 
credibly bad,  and  he  goes  away  wondering 
why  he  did  not  do  thus  and  so  and  so^ 
which  would  have  made  it  perfect. 

A  young  fellow  of  one  atelier  meets  one 
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and  sent  his  canvas  in  at  the 
on  Saturday  evening ;  he  goes  in  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth  and  u  thousand  little 
hissing  devils  in  his  ears.  He  wears  a 
jaunty  air  of  indifference  with  about  the 
same  result  as  a  corpse  might  parade  a 
gaudy  ribbon.  He  is  afraid  to  meet  his 
best  friend,  tries  to  avoid  him,  and  runs 
into  his  worst  enemy,  whose  amiability 
prepares  him  for  the  direst  misfortune. 

The  world  is  divided  into  two  halves; 
between  these  two  unequal  portions  is  a 
piece  of  white  pasteboard  with  the  terrible 


of  another,  a  former  chum  ;  they  both  wear 

tweeds  and  speak  English. 

"  Helloa,  T^ -,  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  here,"  says  T with  a  dry 

"  Have  something  in  there  ?" 

"  Yes — rather,  I  should  say  I  have  some- 
thing oul." 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  they  have  a  way  of  putting 
the  best  men  at  the  bottom  in  these 
things." 

"  No;  that's  the  worst  of  it.  I  think  I 
am  a  deuced  failure,  you  know." 
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"  Cheer  up,  that's  how  we  all  feel  some- 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right  thh  Hnu." 

"What  is  your  number?" 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  growing  red,  "  it  is 
over  there — at  the  top.  You  see  I  happened 
to  get  the  medal." 


i   WORKED   LIKE  ONE   POSSESSED, 


They  shake  hands  and  go  off  to  look  at 
the  Prix. 

The  success  of  the  Concours,  the  gold 
medal  winner,  goes  to  his  place  on  Monday 
morning  amid  shouts  of  triumph  from  his 
comrades,  and  his  atelier  forthwith  goes  on 
a  celebration  in  his  honour.  A  girt  finds 
flowers  and  gifts  on  her  easel  from  her 
comrades,  but  the  men,  it  is  said,  invest 
their  sympathetic  joy  in  more  hilarious  and 
less  enduring  forms. 


Monsieur  is  always  on  time,  often  ahead 
of  it.  They  tell  a  tale  of  how  he  went  to  a 
soiree,  and  on  his  way  home  stopped  at 
the  atelier  to  give  his  weekly  criticism. 
His  indignation  was  so  great  when  he 
found  no  one  there  that  he  refused  to 
return  again  for  weeks. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  these 
Friday  mornings  to 
see  sleepy  students 
hurrying  along  Rue 
Fontaine,  their  hats 
pulled  down  over 
uncombed  locks,  and 
glimpses  of  collars 
and  neckties  pro- 
truding from  pockets 
where  they  have 
been  hurriedly  thrust 
on  the  way.  As  for 
the  girls,  there  was 
one  whose  ehie  was 
a  matter  of  renown, 
and  being  unwilling 
lo  sacrifice  either 
her  vanity  or  her  art, 
she  was  reputed  to 
do  her  hair  over- 
night and  then  slee|) 
like  an  effigy  on  a 
tomb,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to 
ihe  left  on  her  elabo- 
rate pompadour; 
and  in  the  morning 
you  may  see  her 
quite  perfectly  at- 
tired, flying  down 
Rue  Fromentin  fol- 
lowed   by    her   Httle 

Monsieur  arrives  at  the  Atelier  pour 
Dames  at  eight  o'clock.  Not  a  petticoat  in 
sight !  An  awful  stillness  reigns.  The 
model  is  rubbing  het  eyes,  and  yawning  by 
the  big  stove  !  Lucette  is  overcome ;  she 
remembers  the  size  of  the  pourboires  dropped 
into  her  capacious  pocket  the  evening 
before,  and  is  moved  to  do  battle  for  the 

"  What,  nobody  here  ! "  exclaims  the 
irate  little  man. 
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"Oh,  monsieur,  it  is  jast  eight  o'clock. 
Monsieur  I  they  will  be  here  immediately ! 
Only  wait  five  minutes,  monsieur ! " 

"Wait!"  he  roars.  "  Waif.'  Do  you 
talk  to  m^  of  waiting,  Lucette  ?  Why 
should  /  wait  for  young  ladies  who  take 
their  eight  o'clock  breakfast  in  bed?    Ha!" 

"  But  jusf  five  minutes,  monsieur ;  on/y 
five  minutes,  monsieur !  Think  of  the 
distance,  morisieur,  and  it  is  very  cold — 
so  cold  !    only  think,  monsieur  !  " 

"  Cold  !  did  /  ever  stop  for  cold  ?  Dis- 
tance !  Ha  !  did  /  ever  think  of  distance  ? 
No,  I  shall  nof  wait ;  do  you  understand, 
Lucette,  I  shall  not  wait—" 

"But,  monsieur " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me !  I  tell  you  I  shall 
nof  wait.  Ha !  they  expect  to  be  famous, 
do  they  ?  these  young  ladies  who  breakfast 
in  bed !  They  expect  to  wear  Ms,  do 
they  ? "  touching  the  rosette  in  his  button- 
hole, and  forgetting  in  his  wrath  that  women 
do  not  have  that  incentive  for  early  rising. 

"  But,  monsieur — they  come  ! "  I  hear 
them  in  the  court  I "  pursuing  his  dis- 
appearing coat  tails  and  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  Monsieur,  jt  vous  prie  I " 


The  door  opens,  and  the  first  of  fifty 
panting,  sleepy-eyed,  dishevelled  maidens 
precipitates  herself  almost  into  the  arms  of 
the  enraged  master. 

To  enter  the  studio  after  the  master  is 
a  misdemeanour ;  to  be  discovered  is  a 
crime. 

The  girl  gasps  and  turns  pale.  She 
seiids  one  swift,  agonised  look  at  the  clock 
on  the  wall. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  it  is  im  minutes 
past  eight  I " 

"  But,  monsieur " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  ten  minutes  past 
eight,  and  1  am  a  man  past  sixty,  and 
always  rise  at  half-past  six  !  " 

A  gasp  of  admiration  from  the  forty-nine 
quivering  on  the  threshold. 

The  great  man  moves  on. 

"  Oh,  monsieur.'"  from  the  fifty. 

They  know  better  than  to  make  excuses, 
so  they  throw  themselves  with  all  their 
feminine  wiles  upon  his  mercy. 

"  Monsieur,  Je  vous  prie  !  Nous  sommes 
deiolee,j'e  vous  assure!  Pardon,  monsieur, 
't  vous  prie  !" 

He  melts.  After  several  feints  of  rage  and 
intended  departure,  he  returns,  followed  by 
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the  fifty  from  ease!  to  easel.  He  is  soon 
appeased,  and  in  his  usual  charming 
humour  scintillates  right  and  left.  He  has 
a  witticism  for  every  effort  which  he  cannot 
praise ;  praises  everything  he  conscien- 
tiously can,  and  finally  ends  the  morning 
before  the  compositions  in  the  gayest  of 
moods,    bestowing    the   coveted    numbers 


a  pulp  he  twinkles  merrily,  and  bestows  a 
one,  two,  or  three  on  the  composition. 
Then  the  limp  student  revives.  At  other 
times  he  affects  to  overlook  entirely  the 
perfectly  obvious  best  of  the  whole  ex- 
hibit, and  only  happens  to  see  it  as 
he  is  turning  away.  He  will  then  start 
in   surprise,   and   give    it   a   number    one 


with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  it  was  his  first 
week  at  the  atelier. 

"  Qui  est  (a  ?  " 

"  C'ai  moi,  moiiiieur." 

"Mais  pourguoi " 

And  then  followed  a  torrent — a  cross- 
examination  of  the  innermost  being  of 
the  unhappy  student,  who  is  not  always 
clear  as  to  her  real  meaning  in  the 
charming  but  s'ague  little  picture  on 
he  easel.     When  he  has  reduced  her  to 


changing    all    the    numbers    he    had    pre- 
viously bestowed. 

Monsieur  is  beloved  for  his  wit,  but 
"  Bobbie  "  for  his  beauty.  Besides  having 
figured  in  a  certain  remarkable  and 
romantic  "Journal" — ^the  diary  of  a  one- 
time student  of  this  same  aUlier — he  has 
been  called  the  handsomest  man  in  Paris. 
Then,  too,  he  is  a  bachelor :  the  combina- 
tion is  irresistible.  The  Fates  seemed  to 
have  designed  him  for  the  delight  of  the 
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feminine  heart.  But  he  is  a  rock  in  those 
swirling  waters  of  agitated  femininity  ! 

There  is  a  tale — but  that  was  long  ago ; 
girls  are  wiser  now-— of  how  a-  girl,  very 
young  and  superlatively  foolish,  wrote  a 
letter  to  this  Adonis,  and  posted  it.  Its 
t  recorded.  The  next  day 
1  day  at  the  studio,  and  when 
he  had  delivered  his  criticism  in  his  usual 
judicial  tones,  as  he  turned  from  her  easel 
he  handed  her  a  letter  which  he  had  held 
in  his  hand  all  the  while.  \Vith  a  courtly 
bow,  he  said  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  permit  me  to  restore  to 
you  something  which  I  think  you  have 
lost ! " 

The  surrounding  students  marvelled  at 
his  urbanity  in  picking  up  lost  letters,  but 
the  humiliated  maiden  had  hysterics.  I 
had  foi^otten  to  say  that  she  was  French. 

Pandemonium  !     It  is  Monday  morning. 


1    FEW   SERIOUS  OLD    MAIDS. 


Everybody  arrives  early  to  get  his  place  for 
the  week,  and  take  a  hand  in  posing  the 
model.  Everybody  is  cross;  everybody  is 
quarrelsome ;  everybody  hates  everybody 
else,  and  despises  herself. 

It  is  early  rising. 

The  model  beats  the  brunt  of  it,  some- 
times with  patience,  more  often  with  con- 

A  half-dozen  of  them  gather  about  the 
stove,  shivering  and  gossiping.  The  shrill 
voice  of  the  massier  is  heard  above  the 
hum  of  the  students.  The  signal  is  given, 
and  the  first  model  rushes  upon  the  throne 
and  assumes  his  best  pose.  He  is  greeted 
with  a  chorus  of  contempt. 

"Noil,  non !     Descendez,  descendez!" 
Apparently  he  is  not  sensitive.     He  joins 
the  group  at  the  stove,  and  the  second 
leaps  upon  the  throne.     He  strikes  an  atti- 
tude of    high   tragedy,   whereupon    he    is 
greeted  with  jeers. 

The  voice  of  the  massier 
is  now  heard  commanding, 
expostulating,  imploring  for 
the  votes.  The  noes  have 
it,  and  the  second  model 
comes  down,  and  so  on 
through  several,  until  at  last 
the  ayes  carry  the  day,  and 
the  happy  model  remains 
upon  the  throne,  while  the 
others  go  their  several  ways 
in  search  of  work. 

A  scramble  then  begins 
for  places.  The  massur's 
voice  is  again  heard  above 
the  Babel,  calling  the  names 
of  the  honoured  of  the  pre- 
vious week  according  lo  the 
numbers  received,  and  the 
others    by    an   alphabetical 

\  system. 

\  After    an    hour    of    con- 

\  fusion,       dissension       and 

wrangling,  order  is  restored, 
and  only  the  sound  of  char- 
coal as  it  is  dragged  over 
the  rough  surface  of  the 
canvas,  breaks  the  silence. 

When  the  hand  of  the  big 
clock  reaches  the  hour,  and 
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r  calls  "Cest  Fheure!"  the  model 
reposes,  and  the  students  make  a  rush  for 
the  old  green  divan  in  the  corner.  For 
a  quarter- of- an -hour  the  walls  echo  with 
all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

The  custom  of  hissing  is  in  high  favour 
in  the  ateliers.  It  is  a  practical  and 
effective  method  of  settling  all  differences, 
disputes,  intrusions,  and  impertinences. 
The  offender  who  can  continue  in  his 
path  of  iniquity  in  the  face  of  one  of  these 


A  few  serious  old  maids  have  tried 
hissing,  but  she  was  so  amiable  about  it, 
they  lost  interest.  Altogether  she  is  so 
pretty ;  so  unconsciously  egotistical ;  so 
sweet  when  she  begs  your  pardon  for 
knocking  over  your  wet  canvas  on  its 
buttered  side,  that  you  are  only  too  pleased 
to  be  inconvenienced  and  to  go  on  adoring 
her. 

Quite  another  sort  is  I-otos.  She  also 
never  works,    but    she  divides    her   time 


uncivilised  performances  lias  not    yet   ap- 
peared. 

"  La  belle  Mai^erite  "  has  risen  above 
its  power,  but  through  sheer  frivolity. 
She  is  the  beauty  of  the  atelier,  and  at 
once  its  delight  and  despair.  She  comes 
late,  drops  all  of  her  things,  falls  over  the 
easels,  gets  into  everybody's  way,  gossips 
about  tennis,  ping-pong,  and  the  last 
malinie  dansante  in  audible  whispers, 
always  leaves  her  place  before  the  hour  and 
comes  back  after  it — in  short,  does  every- 
thing under  the  sun  except  paint. 


between  Buddhism,  woman's  rights,  and 
English  literature — I  don't  think  her 
nationality  was  ever  very  clear.  She  is 
seventeen,  and  wears  her  peroxide-red  hair 
down  her  back  in  a  mop  of  gaudy  curls ; 
her  skirts  arc  short,  and  her  pretty  feet  are 
always  encased  in  Louis  Quinze  slippers. 
She  wears  a  bright  ribbon  around  her  neck, 
but  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  rest  of  her 
toilet.  She  does  a  ballet  in  green  gauze 
divinely,  and  has  an  opinion  on  every 
subject  under  the  sun.  Her  favourite 
authors    are     Hichens    and    Richard    le 
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Gallienne,  and  her  advanced  ideas  on 
woman  would  make  our  grandmothers 
shiver.  She  has  decided  that  drawing  is 
not  her  forte,  but  is  still  wavering  between  a 
career  as  a  Paris  dancer  and  that  of  a  con- 
tributor to  English  magazines ! 

Prefixes,  like  other  superfluities,  are  done 
away  with  among  girls  as  well  as  (he  men, 
and  a  new  student  finds  it  awkward  at  first 
being  called  "Jones,"  and  when  she  lapses 
into  the  ceremony  of  "  Mademoiselle," 
being  greeted  with  jeers.  However,  she 
soon  gets  used  to  it,  and  finds  herself  some 
afternoon  at  a.  ftinction  of  polite  society 
curbing  a  sudden  impulse  to  say; 

"  Here,  Brown,  I  want  to  introduce  you 
to  my  friend  Smith  ! " 

The  situation  is  particularly  critical  if  her 
"  friend  Smith  "  happens  to  be  a  middle- 
aged  French  lady  of  the  old  regime. 

A  good  story  comes  from  the  rival 
academy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 


This  academy  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
English  and  American  students.  It  repre- 
sents to  a  certain  extent  a  revolt  from 
the  old  principles— the  "  machine-made 
methods,"  as  they  call  them— of  the 
Justinians  and  the  old  Salon, 

The  story  goes  that  the  son  inherited 
from  his  father  this  excellent  school  of 
art  which  bears  his  name.  The  part  of 
the  owner  was,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases, 
to  act  as  financial  agent  between  students, 
masters,  models,  and  landlords,  having  the 
profits  as  his  reward.  The  school  was  a 
flourishing  one  and  remunerative,  but  the 
son  "had  a  passion  for  play  which  eventually 
ruined  him.  One  morning  the  academy 
awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
gambled  away ! 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The  thing 
was  impossible  ;  it  was  heinous ;  it  was  not 
to  be  endured. 

All  the  associations  which  clung  to  the 
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old  man's  name  rose  up  and  clamoured  for 
preservation,  protection,  vengeance ! 

There  was  much  talking  in  subdued 
tones  ;  meeting  in  quiet  comer<! ;  plans  and 
counter- plans. 

The  days  wore  on.  At  last  the  day 
arrived  when  the  new  owner  was  to  take 
possession.  When  he  arrived  he  found  a 
buildinc;  (which  was  rented)  with  a    large 

sign  over  the  door,  "  Academic ,"  some 

old  model  thrones  in  deserted  ateliers,  a 
few  casts,  and  a  number  of  invalid  easels  I 

Around  the  comer,  in  Rue  de  R -,  the 

academy  had  begun   life  over  again,  and 
engaged  the  services  of  its  former  owner- 
Photography    has    its   seductive   charms 
for  even  the  most  dislrail  of  geniuses. 

The  morning  for  the  great  event — the 
photographing  of  the  aUlier — arrives.  The 
one  snijill  mirror — which  makes  a  fright  of 
the  most  ravisiiing  beauty — is  the  magnet 
Everybody  is  trying  to  see  herself  in  it, 
even  though  she  must  make  the  effort  over 
her  friend's  friend's  shoulder,  and  to  the 
despair  of  ten  others  behind  her.  She 
powders  her  nose,  arranges  her  coiffeur, 
and  smoothes  her  neck  ribbon. 
The  excitement  grows. 
"  Bobbie "  arrives,  looking  almost 
humanly  beautiful  in  his  indulgent  smile 
and  perfect  clothes.  'I'here  is  a  superlative 
touch  to  his  tie,  and  his  iron-grey  beard  is 
parted  to  a  hair. 


The  photc^rapher  is,  as  asiial,  £u, 
facetious,  and  important.  He  drives  tbc 
girls  together  like  a  flock  of  miscrcuil 
geese.  They  make  a  great  noise,  (uul  Afc 
altogether  unmanageable-  The  photo- 
grapher gets  into  a  rage,  the  girb  ue 
delighted,  and  the  frivolity  incrcaKs. 
Lucette  comes  to  the  rescue,  Hutror  and 
indignation  written  on  her  ia.ix.  It  i» 
the  same  expression  she  wore  ODder 
similar  circumstances  last  j-car. 

She  assumes  a  Napoleonic  at tittide.  No- 
body sees  her. 

"Man  Ditttl  ftiel  Jommage!"  she 
shrieks,  flinging  her  fat  artns  hcavenwud 
in  despair. 

She  is  greeted  with  loud  appUiuae,  aixl 
shouts    of    "  Tris  bim!      SncarrI      £»• 

She  grinds  her  teeth,  rolls  her  eyea^Mld 
stamps  her  feet  in  impotent  rag<r. 

"  Bobbie,"  who  has  been  counseling  > 
salon  aspirant  on  the  other  side  of  the  pBt 
screen,  comes  to  her  relief.  .\  hush  fide 
upon  the  studio  as  he  steps  into  the  pbae 
reserved  for  him  in  the  group  of  [>inBfon£ 
A  few  suppressed  giggles  break  (he  sDeac^ 
then  the  photographer,  making  pnsses  tnibe 
air  with  an  imaginary  baton,  3a>'M,  "vttrs, 
mesdamti!"  snaps  the  camera,  otwl  once 
more  a  record  is  made  of  the  persoond  of 
the  old  Atelier  pour  Dames,  with  the  adaetl 
"  Bobbie  "  in  its  midst. 


ROUND  ABOUT  SICILY 

By   £•    C    PEMBERTON 


SICILY  is  a  land  of  myth  and  legend 
and  romance,  and  this  reason  alone 
would  make  it  an  interesting  country  to 
travel  in ;  but  when  in  addition  to  those 
attractions  can  be  added  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  scenery,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  traveller  who  has  once  sojourned 
there  should  feel  an  ardent  desire  to 
return. 

The  journey  thither  is  not  so  long  or  so 
tedious  as  many  imagine.  The  best  route 
is  undoubtedly  by  steamer  from  Naples  to 
Palermo,  a  passage  accomplished  in  about 
ten  hours  by  the  largest  and  fastest  boats. 
The  approach  to  Palermo  by  sea  is  very 
fine.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  small  bay, 
encircled  by  verdure-clad  and  rocky 
mountains,  prominent  amongst  them, 
and  heading  one  end  of  the  bay,  being 
Monte  Pellegrino.  The  drive  through 
the  streets  from  the  Quai  to  one's  hotel 
in  the  early  morning  (for  the  passage 
is  made  at  night)  is  full  of  interest. 
The  vociferous  and  yelling  mob  on  the 
Quai  is  not  altogether  pleasant,  but  that 
is  soon  left  behind,  and  one's  attention 
is  attracted  by  the  sight  of  gaily-painted 
two-wheeled  carts,  the  brightest  of  colours 
having  been  used  in  depicting  scriptural 
subjects  or  scenes  from  the  Sicilian  vespers. 
Not  only  is  the  body  of  the  cart  painted, 
but  the  wheels  also  come  in  for  their  share 
of  decoration,  and  the  horses  or  mules 
by  which  they  are  dra^^Ti  have  trappings 
which  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  carts. 
These  consist  of  a  network  of  yellow  and 
red  cord  and  tassels,  and  over  the  saddle 
and  head  rise  cone-shaped  plumes  of  red 
or  red  and  blue  mixed,  surmounted  with 
small  metal  bells.  One  drives  past  ware- 
houses, where  packing-cases  are  being 
manufactured  for  the  exportation  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  others  where 
one  sees  the  fruit  in  process  of  packing. 
At  this  early  hour,  too,  the  cattle  and 
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goats  are  being  driven  through  the  streets 
for  milking  purposes;  the  same  custom 
being  in  vogue  here  as  in  many  Italian 
towns,  the  Sicilians  preferring  to  see  for 
themselves  that  they  are  served  with  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  article.  Another 
sight  is  the  water<arriers,  with  their 
brightly-coloured  wooden  or  ornamented 
brass  stands,  holding  glasses  and  lemons, 
and  water  for  drinking.  There  is  mudi 
to  interest  one  in  Palermo,  though  it  does 
not  possess  as  ancient  remains  as  some 
other  cities  in  the  island. 

The  cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  in  red 
sandstone,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century, 
with  much  detail  in  carving  on  the  exterior. 
The  interior  is  not  interesting  in  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  lavish  way  m  which 
plaster  has  been  used  over  walls  and  pillars. 
In  a  side  chapel  are  the  "Tombs  of  the 
Kings,"  in  red  porphyry. 

The  Cappella  Palatina,  in  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  also  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
King  Roger  II.,  is  in  Arabic-Norman  style, 
and  the  interior  is  most  profusely  decorated 
in  mosaic  work  of  the  finest  description 
and  richest  colouring. 

Close  by  the  Palazza  Reale  stands,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  picturesque  buildii^ 
in  Palermo — San  Giovaimi  d^U  EremitL 
It  was  originally  a  mosque,  and  it  is  still 
surmounted  by  its  five  red  cupolas,  which 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky. 
The  Normans  transformed  it  into  a  church, 
and  it  was  used  by  them  as  a  burial-place  for 
their  nobility.  Whilst  under  their  control 
they  added  cloisters,  which,  though  small 
and  partly  in  ruins,  are  most  picturesque 
and  enchanting,  the  garden  in  the  centre 
being  filled  with  bright  sweetly-scented 
flowers,  and  with  a  variety  of  roses  and 
vines  climbing  in  and  out  of  the  archways 
and  creeping  up  the  walls. 

The  vegetation  in  and  around  Palermo, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  Sicily,  is  most 
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luxuriant,  and  the  botanical  and  other 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  are  well  worth  visit- 
ing,  for  in  them  grow  many  tropical  plants, 
as  well  as  gum,  rubber,  date,  cocoa,  and 
other  trees,  besides  flowers  which  in  our 
country  can  only  be  cultivated  under  glass. 
Not  far  from  Palermo  and  easy  of 
access  by  electric  tram,  lies  Monreale, 
a  mountain  town  with  a  very  picturesque 
situation,  and  a  cathedral  which  contains 
some  of  the  finest  mosaic  work  in  existence. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  but  there  are  some 
fine  architectural  points  to  be  noted  about 
the  east  end.  The  cloisters  are  most 
beautiful,  the  pillars  of  the  archways  being 
very  varied ;  some  of  them  are  richly 
carved  with  scroll  designs,  others  with 
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twists  and  plaitings,  whilt  others  again  are 
bright  with  mosaic  work.  From  the 
monastery  garden,  which  leads  out  of  the 
cloisters,  there  is  a  very  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  known  as  the  Conca 
d'Oro,  or  Belt  of  Gold,  so  named  in  allu- 
sion to  the  e.xtensive  orange  and  letnon 
groves  which  stretch  over  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  from  which  the  fragraiit  scent 
rises  even  to  this  elevated  situation. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  cathedral 
it  was  densely  crowded  with  rough  moun- 
tain folk,  who  had  assembled  in  thousands 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  a  Franciscan 
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monk.  Such  a  sight  was  most  impressive 
and  picturesque — the  women  all  wearing 
brightly  coloured  shawls,  and  still  brighter 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads  ;  the  men  in  rough 
homespuns,  and  they  too  were  wearing 
shawls  wound  round  them,  with  one  end 
flung  over  the  shoulder.  Looking  at  them 
closely  traces  could  be  found  of  their 
varied  origin — Greek,  Roman,  Saracen, 
and  Norman — who  had  each  in  their  turn 
held  sway  in  this  island. 

Farther  away,  but  also  to  be  visited 
whilst  staying  in  Palermo,  are  Cefalu,  and 
the  Greek  temples  of  Segesta  and 
Selinunte.  The  first-named  place  is  by  the 
sea,  and  the  railway  line  thither  follows  the 
coast  nearly  all  the  way,  and  most  enchant- 
ing are  the  views  we  get  of  Cefalu  as  we 
approach,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and 
green  mountains  on  the  other.  Hedges  of 
scarlet  geranium  and  cactus,  and  aloe  trees, 
12ft.  and  14ft.  in  height,  grow  on  each  side 
of  the  railway  line,  and  look  very  bright  and 
gay  when  the  geranium  is  in  flower. 

Visits  to  Segesta  and  Selinunte  should  by 
no  means  be  omitted,  though  it  may  in- 
volve some  little  trouble  and  early  rising. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  visit  Segesta 
one  day  and  take  the  train  on  to  Castelve- 
trano,  where  the  night  can  be  spent  and 
the  ruins  of  Selinunte  inspected  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  temple  of  Segesta  will  call  to  mind 
the  temples  familiar  to  many  travellers  at 
Paestum,  but  the  situation  of  this  temple  is 
very  different.  It  stands  in  solitary 
grandeur,  in  a  now  isolated  spot,  amongst 
the  mountains,  out  of  all  sight  of  human 
habitations.  It  was  built  about  600  B.C., 
and  is  very  well  preserved,  the  columns  and 
entablature  being  intact. 

The  temples  at  Selinunte  present  a  very 
different  appearance.  Here  all  is  chaos, 
consisting  of  ruins  of  a  city  and  several 
temples.  Nothing  but  an  earthquake  could 
have  caused  such  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. It  is  a  grand  conglomeration  of 
ruins  which  baffles  description,  so  immense 
are  the  fragments  of  columns,  entablature, 
capitals,  and  coping-stones  lying  about  and 
piled  on  the  top  of  each  other.  In- 
voluntarily one  thinks  that  there  must  have 


been  "  giants  in  those  days "  to  have 
erected  such  stupendous  buildings  !  It 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
these  temples  were  built  and  of  which 
three  stood  on  one  hill,  Sf  the  diameters  of 
some  of  the  columns  are  noted.  These 
varied  from  11  ft.  to  13ft.,  and  every  other 
part  of  the  building  was  of  course  pro- 
portionate in  size.  Thirty-six  columns 
was  the  usual  number  used  in  erecting 
these  temples.  The  beauty  of  the  ruins 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  profusion  of 
flowers  which  grow  amongst  them,  the 
large  yellow  chrysanthemum  daisy  pre- 
dominating, mingled  with  which  was  a 
bright  purple  vetch. 

Among  other  places  in  Sicily  to  which  a 
visit  should  be  paid  is  Girgenti.  Here 
again  there  are  many  Greek  temples  to 
be  seen,  some  well  preserved,  others  in 
ruins.  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  from  a  distance  looks  thoroughly 
Eastern.  The  temples,  five  in  number, 
lie  below  it  on  the  plain,  between  the  city 
and  the  sea. 

Every  traveller  in  Sicily  goes  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  here  it  is  that  so  many  traces 
of  the  Greek  settlement  in  the  island  are 
found.  Here  are  to  be  seen  a  Greek 
theatre,  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  a 
Street  of  Tombs.  The  Latomie,  or  quarries, 
are  many  in  number,  and  in  time  of  war 
prisoners  were  confined  in  them.  In  the 
I^tomie  dei  Cappucini  no  less  that  7000 
Athenians  were  confined  by  the  Syracusans, 
and  there  left  for  seventy  days,  when  those 
unfortunate  beings  who  had  survived  the 
heat,  damp,  overcrowding,  and  starvation 
were  sold  into  slavery.  These  I^tomie 
are  now  full  of  trees  and  plants,  and 
exceedingly  pleasant  places  to  wander 
in,  but  in  those  days  incarceration  in 
them  must  have  been  a  terrible  and 
hopeless  existence.  The  cliffs  are  Soft, 
in  height  and  access  to  and  from  the 
bottom  was  by  means  of  ladders  only.  The 
prisoners  would  be  scorched  by  the  sun 
during  the  day,  and  chilled  by  the  damp  at 
night.  Near  Syracuse  is  the  river  Anapus, 
or  more  correctly  Cyane.  On  the  banks  of 
this  swiftly-flowing  river,  in  some  places 
scarcely  more  than  9ft.  or  loft.  in  width, 
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grows  the  papyrus,  which  was  sent  more 
than  3000  years  ago  by  Ptolemy  of  Egypt, 
as  a  present  to  the  Syracusans.  A  curious 
fact  about  it  is,  that  this  is  the  only  place 
where  it  now  grows  naturally.  It  has  long 
been  extinct  in  Egypt.  It  is  very  beautiful 
and  graceful  in  appearance,  with  long  green 


and  from  this  point  there  is  an  excellent 
view  of  the  tine  natural  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
The  railway  journey  from  Syracuse  by  the 
coast  to  Taormina  is  not  without  interest. 
One  passes  through  extensive  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  and  beyond  Catania  are 
several    lava    beds    emitted    from    Mount 
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Stems,  finished  ofl  with  a  fringe-like  tassel. 
"l  grows  to  a  height  of  about 


and 


lines  both  banks  of  the  river. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Syracuse  stand  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Euryalus,  the  ancient  Epi- 
polse,  where  the  extensive  walls,  built  by 
Dionysius  to  enclose  the  city,  converged. 
It  is  placed  in  a  most  commanding  position 


Etna.  These  are  fully  cultivated  with  vines 
and  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  latter 
being  almost  mure  luxuriant  than  any  pre- 
viously seen.  It  is  said  that  the  species  of 
orange  known  as  "  blood-orange "  is  culti- 
vated on  lava  beds.  \Vhether  it  is  peculiar 
only  to  such  soil  we  could  not  ascertain, 
but  certain  it  was  that  when  staying  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Etna,  we  found  them  to 
be  very  plentiful. 

The  views  along  the  coast  are  very  fine 
and  varied.     One  passes  the  seven  islands 
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or  the  Cyclops, 
wliLch  Polyphe- 
,  rage 
jit  having  been 
hlinded  by 
Ulysses,  is  said 
lo  have  burled  after  him, 
as  he  sailed  away  on  frc-sh 
adveniurcs.  ^  ^ 

Taormina  is  soon 
reached,  though  there  is 
a  drive  of  nearly  an  hour,  up  a  steep 
and  winding  road,  from  the  station 
to  the  town,  which  is  situated  on 
the  mountain  side,  aoofl.  or  3oofl. 
above  the  sea.  It  has  been  described 
the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  the  notld.  It  certainly 
spell  over  most  people  who 
niany  coming  for  a  few  days  and  staying  on 
for  weeks  and  even  months,  so  fascinating 
do  they  find  it.  Its  situation  is  very  pictur- 
esque, on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  with  mountains 
rising  up  behind  it. 

On  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town  stands 
the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  further 
back  on  a  still  higher  point  the  ancient 
town  of  Mola.  In  front  is  the  sea,  across 
nhich  can  be  seen  the  Calabrian  coast,  and 
the  mountains  of  the  mainland,  but  the 
predominating  feature  of  Taormina  is  that 
most  lovely  of  mountains — Etna,  with  its 
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snow-capped  summit,  and  the  strange  blue 
atmospheric  effect  about  its  base.  We 
never  tire  of  looking  at  it.  Its  aspects  arc 
so  many  and  varied — at  sunrise,  sunset,  or 
in  shadow,  it  is  always  beautiful,  and  one 
quite  feels  a  sense  of  injury  when  the 
clouds  descend  and  hide  it  from  the 
gaze. 
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The  town  of  Taormina  consists  of  one 
principal  street  with  many  ofT-shoots,  which 
are  worth  investigating,  for  along  them  we 
come  across  quaint  bits  of  architecture. 
It  is  certainly  an  artist's  "  Paradise."  Every 
step  we  take  brings  something  picturesque 
into  view,  old  arches,  carved  Norman  door- 
ways, ruined  castles,  and  palaces  and 
water-fountains,  and  in  addition  to  all  are 
the  people  themselves,  who,  with  their 
bronzed  and  rugged  faces  and  brightly- 
coloured  clothing,  help  to  form  all  that  is 
necessary  towards  a  picture  for  even  the 
most  fastidious  of  artists. 

The  principal  sight  of  Taormina  is  the 
Greek  theatre,  and  the  day  does  not  seem 
properly  spent  if  at  least  one  visit  has 
□ot  been  paid  to  this  most  charming  of 
spots.  From  here  the  best  view  of  Mount 
Etna  is  obtained,  the  theatre  forming  the 


foreground,  with  its  marble  columns  and 
Roman  archways,  through  which  can  be 
seen  glimpses  of  the  sea  and  coast. 

There  are  delightful  walks  round  T.aor- 
mina,  but  not  of  the  easiest  description,  the 
paths  being  often  rough  and  stony,  but 
one  is  generally  rewarded  for  such  slight 
discomfort  by  the  beautiful  scenery. 

On  the  seashore  are  quarries,  noted  for 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  marbles,  and 
round  the  headland  are  grottoes  which 
almost  vie  with  the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri, 
so  intense  is  the  colour  of  the  water. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  the 
delights  and  interests  of  Sicily,  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  inspire  others  to 
investigate  them  for  themselves,  or  at  any 
rate  to  read  about  them  in  the  numerous 
books  on  the  country  which  have  been 
published  in  the  last  few  years. 


SHEILA 

By    ANGELA   HOPE 


FAIR  is  the  day  as  it  was  when  we  parted; 
Little  we  thought  it  was  good-bye  for  aye. 
Sunshine  for  me  will  bring  only  a  sadness, 

The  angels,  mavoumeen,  have  called  thee  away. 
Sheila,  my  jewel,  in  fancy  I  see  thee. 

And  hear  thy  dear  voice  whisper  softly  good-bye ;, 
I  see  those  dim  eyes  gazing  sadly  upon  me. 

When  voices  were  falt'ring  and  sigh  answered  sigh. 

Could  but  some  warning  have  told  me,  mavoumeen, 

^Ve  parted,  to  meet  never  more  on  this  earth, 
No  golden  dreams,  e'en  for  thee,  would  have  lured  m^ 

To  leave  for  a  moment  the  land  of  my  birth. 
Sheila,  my  jewel,  if  only  'twas  dreaming, 

And  I  could  awake  to  behold  thee  once  more. 
The  soft  light  of  love  in  thy  gentle  eyes  beaming. 

Ah,  what  would  I  give  if  it  could  be  asthore? 

Fair  is  the  day  as  it  was  when  we  parted ; 

Softly  my  tears  on  thy  little  grave  fall; 
Sunshine  for  me  will  bring  only  a  sadness. 

Thou  wert  my  sunshine,  my  angel,  my  all. 
Sheila,  my  jewel,  I  ne'er  can  forget  ihee. 

Guard  thou  my  life  till  I  meet  thee  above. 
Angel  thou  art  and  thy  spirit  shall  lead  me : 

Sheila,  mavoumeen,  my  heart's  only  love. 


THE  GAMEKEEPER 


By  DOROTHEA  DEAKIN 


PETER^S  gone  ! "  I  announced 
gloomily. 

Nina  looked  up  from  her  manuscript 
with  a  bewildered  air. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,"  I  re- 
peated  emphatically,   "but   Peter  is  lost^ 

"  Lost  !  " 

"  Yes  !  I  am  going  to  the  wood  to  look 
for  him.  He  has  been  hunting  rabbits,  I 
suppose,  and  the  keeper  has  shot  him.'' 

"  Oh,  Dolly  !  "  By  the  distress  in  her 
voice  I  saw  that  Nina  had  at  last  grasped 
my  meaning. 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  since  yesterday 
breakfast-time,"  I  went  on.  "  Don't  write 
to-day,  Nina.  Come  into  the  wood  and 
help  me  to  look  for  him  !  You  spend  too 
much  time  over  those  stories.'* 

Nina  smiled  rather  sadly,  and  looked 
wistfully  out  of  the  window  at  the  pleasant 
greenness  of  the  June  day. 

"  The  stories  mean  bread-and-butter  for 
both  of  us,  dearest,"  she  said  quietly. 

I  put  my  arm  round  her  shoulder  with 
a  sudden  impulse. 

"  Nina,"  I  said  gravely,  "  I  sometimes 
think  a  day's  holiday  from  writing  would  be 
better  than  bread-and-cheese  for  you  and 


me 


» 


But  Nina  took  up  her  fountain  pen 
again. 

"  I  must  write  to-day,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have 
an  idea.     To-morrow,  perhaps " 

Out  in  the  lane  all  the  birds  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad  with  the  delight  of  finding 
at  last  a  really  perfect  summer  day,  and  the 
hawthorn  and  wild  roses  in  the  hedges 
almost  made  me  feel — for  the  moment — 
that  Nina  was  right,  and  that  the  country 
was  better  than  the  town  after  all. 

"  If  all  the  days  were  like  this,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "  and  it  was  never  muddy,  or  east- 
windy,  or  rainy.  What  a  pity  Nina  can't 
come  out  and  feel  it  all,  instead  of  writing 
about  it." 
470 


In  the  wood  it  was  delightful — cool  and 
green  and  quiet,  with  little  spots  and 
dashes  of  yellow  sunshine  striking  through 
the  trees  here  and  there,  and  only  the 
quick  scutter  of  the  rabbits,  or  the  whirr  of 
a  rising  pheasant  to  break  in  upon  the 
pleasant  chorus  of  the  thrushes  and  linnets. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  Peter  at  all. 

I  lifted  up  my  muslin  skirt  and,  after  a 
hasty  glance  round,  plunged  into  the  green 
bracken,  and  waded  across  to  that  part  of 
the  wood  where  trespassers  are  prosecuted 
— if  they  are  caught.  No  one  was  in  sight, 
and  I  whistled  softly  and  called  my  Peter 
as  loudly  as  I  dared,  with  a  faint  hope  that 
it  might  reach  his  dear  furry  ears,  and  bring 
me  the  beautiful  sound  of  his  pattering 
feet. 

Ah !  something  bounded  through  the 
undergrowth,  almost  touching  my  skirt ; 
but,  alas !  it  whisked  away  from  me  again 
directly,  and  I  realised  that  it  was  only  a 
silly  rabbit,  with  a  white  fluff  of  a  tail,  and 
sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  almost  crying 
with  disappointment. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but " 

A  keeper ! 

I  jumped  up,  gave  my  eyes  a  hasty  dab 
with  my  handkerchief,  and  stared  stupidly 
without  speaking. 

The  keeper — he  was  quite  young,  I 
noticed,  and  clean — went  on  : 

"  Do  tell  me  what  has  happened,"  he 
said  anxiously,  "  to  distress  you  so." 

His  manner  was  most  respectful,  and 
when  I  saw  that  he  wasn't  going  to  turn  me 
out  of  the  wood  and  prosecute  me,  I 
hurriedly  decided  to  tell  him  everything, 
and  ask  him  to  help  me  look.  I  generally 
find  that  people  help  me  to  do  things  if  I 
ask  them  nicely. 

"  I  am  looking  for  a  cat,"  I  said  sadly. 

I  daresay  it  was  all  fancy,  but  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  that  he  looked  uneasy. 

"A  cat?" 
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"  Yes,  a  tabby  cat — a  very  large  tabby 
cat." 

I  sat  down  suddenly  on  my  log,  and  felt 
just  as  if  I  was  going  to  cry  again.  The 
young  man  propped  his  gun  against  a  tree 
and  came  a  little  nearer.  He  had  a 
pleasant,  open  kind  of  face,  and  didn't 
look  as  if  he  had  a  murder  on  his  mind ; 
but  you  never  know. 

"  I  haven't  seen  a  tabby  cat  in  the  wood 
for  days,"  he  said  hastily.  "  I  am  sure 
your  pet  will  come  back.  Please  don't 
look  so  unhappy;  tell  me  all  about  him." 

I  gave  my  eyes  a  final  rub,  and  the 
keeper  man  took  the  other  end  of  my  tree 
and  leant  his  elbows  on  his  green  velveteen 
knees.  There  wasn't  much  to  tell,  but  he 
listened  very  respectfully,  and  I  noticed  as 
I  was  speaking  to  him  that  his  eyes  were 
blue.  I  always  trust  people  with  blue  eyes, 
because  my  own  are  nearly  black. 

"  So  you  see,"  I  ended  up,  "  he  has 
been  gone  twenty-seven  hours  exactly." 

"  About  nineteen,  I  should  think,"  said 
the  keeper  in  a  musing  tone. 

I  stared. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  hurriedly. 
"  Twenty-seven  hours,  you  said  ?  " 

"  You  will  look  out  for  him,"  I  asked 
imploringly,  "  won't  you  ?  And  you  will 
remember  what  he  is  like  ?  A  brown 
tabby,  you  know,  not  a  grey  one,  beau- 
tifully marked,  with  a  necklace  of  black  fur 
round  his  dear  neck,  and  eyes " 

"  Eyes  like  the  darkest  kind  of  purple 
pansy,"  said  the  keeper  dreamily,  "al- 
most black  !" 

I  got  up  from  my  end  of  the  tree  and 
shook  my  skirt. 

"  Yellow  eyes  ! "  I  repeated  icily  ;  "  but 
I  see  you  are  not  listening  to  me.  I  won't 
keep  you  any  longer.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
other  keepers " 

He  sprang  up  hastily  from  his  end  of 
the  tree,  and  I  saw  that  he  looked  quite 
sorry  that  he  hadn't  attended  to  what  I 
was  saying.  Perhaps  living  in  the  woods 
all  the  time  makes  people  absent-minded. 
It  would  do  more  than  that  to  me.  It 
would  drive  me  stark,  staring  mad  ! 

"  Please  forgive  me,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
trying  to  think  of  a  way  to  find  Peter  ;  and 


I  wouldn't  ask  any  of  the  other  keepers 
if  I  were  you.  They — they  haven't  much 
sympathy  for  cats,  you  see." 

"  Anybody,"  I  said  gloomily,  "  would 
have  sympathised  with  Peter,  if  they  had 
known  him." 

"  He  may  have  been  caught  in  a  trap," 
the  young  man  said  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  I  will  go  round  to-night  myself,  and 
examine  all  the  traps,"  he  went  on. 

I  thanked  him,  and  wondered  whose 
business  it  was  to  examine  the  traps  if  it 
wasn't  his. 

"  I  am  rather  new  to  this  kind  of  thing," 
he  continued,  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  "  and 
don't  quite  know  my  business,  but  I  will 
make  every  enquiry,  and  I  will  try  and  stop 
the  other  fellows  from  potting  at  any  more 
cats.  If  you  could  be  here  to-morrow  at 
the  same  time" — looking  at  me  rather 
doubtfully — "  I  might  have  something  to 
tell  you." 

I  don't  know  why  he  looked  so  appre- 
hensive when  he  said  this,  but  he  was 
certainly  most  kind,  I  thought. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said ;  "  of 
course  I  will  come." 

And  then  I  went  home  feeling  very 
queer;  not  altogether  as  miserable  as  I 
might  have  been,  and  wondering  how  it  was 
that  an  under-keeper  should  speak  and 
behave  exactly  like  a  gentleman. 

"Green  velveteen  is  very  becoming," 
I  said  to  myself  with  a  sigh,  as  I  went  up 
the  lane ;  "  and  even  a  talk  with  a  game- 
keeper is  better  than  nothing,  when  one  is 
alone  from  morning  to  night,  and  can't  find 
a  soul  in  the  world  to  speak  to." 

We  had  no  friends.  People  didn't 
approve  of  Nina  and  me  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  the  Vicar's  wife  hadn't 
called  upon  us,  so  of  course  no  one  else 
did  ;  but  I  can't  think  why,  unless  it  was 
because  Nina  wrote  magazine  stories,  and 
we  went  about  the  lanes  without  hats. 
Miss  Priddam  told  the  milkwoman  that  we 
were  unconventional,  and  that  it  wasn't 
nice  for  girls  to  behave  differently  from 
other  people,  and  the  Vicar  happened  to  be 
passing  one  Sunday  when  I  was  mending 
Nina's  stockings  at  the  parlour  window.     I 
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omldn't  call  out  ami  lull  him  tliat  shi;  had 
only  just  fmiml  out  that  there  was  a  big 
hole  in  the-  iiisiL'ji  and  that  she  wanted  to 
};o  til  diureh  in  iheni,  and  so  of  courst;  he 
didn't  know  that  we  didn't  always  do  our 
sewing  on  Sundays. 

I  had  always  had  plenty  of  ]ienple  to  talk 
to  before,  and  I  was  bet;rnnin[5  to  feel 
horribly  lonely.  It  only  u>ok  alwiutan  hour- 
and-a-half  H(  do  our  housework,  and  there 
was  no  cooking  to  speak  of,  so  the  rest  of 


the  lime  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I  was 
gelling  bored  to  death. 

And  Nina  could  wTite  so  well  in  the 
quiet  here,  and  she  was  getting  so  strof^ 
again  in  the  country  air,  that  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  tell  her  how  badly  I  wanted  to  go 
back  to  town. 

So  you  will  understand  how  it  was  that  I 
was  almfist  pleased  lo  go  to  the  wood  again 
next  morning,  to  ask  about  Peter. 

The  gamekeeper  was  waiting  for  me  by 
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the  fallen  tree,  and  he  looked  so  tall  and 
nice  and  gentlemanly  that  I  was  quite  glad 
to  remember  that  I  had  put  on  the  muslin 
with  the  green  sprig  pattern. 

"  No  luck  ! "  he  said,  as  I  came  up. 
"  None  of  the  other  chaps  has  noticed  a 
tabby  cat,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
traps  but  an  old  brute  of  a  rat  and  one  of 
the  ferrets  from  Wood  Farm." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  I  sat  down  on  the  tree, 
and  looked  up  mournfully  into  his  face, 
and  he  was  so  sorry  for  me  that  he  sat 
down  beside  me  again  and  tried  to  cheer 
me  up.  I  found  him  very  interesting  after 
six  weeks  of  loneliness,  and  he  had  lots  of 
things  to  tell  me  about  the  woods  and  the 
game.  He  said  he  hoped  they  would  have 
some  fun  with  the  poachers  presently,  and 
he  gave  me  a  baby  hare  he  had  caught  in 
the  long  grass,  and  told  me  to  feed  it  with 
blades  of  grass  dipped  in  cream.  I  stayed 
there  talking  to  him  for  an  hour,  and  before 
I  went  home  I  promised  to  come  again  the 
next  day  to  hear  if  he  had  any  news  of  Peter. 

I  laughed  to  myself  as  I  went  home  down 
the  lane. 

"  If  any  of  the  Mainwaring  people  had 
seen  me  to-day,"  I  said  to  my  self,  "  they 
would  have  something  to  say.  But  I  don't 
care.  Whether  he  is  a  keeper  or  not,  he 
behaves  a  good  deal  better  than  either 
of  the  curates,  and  it  is  their  fault.  If  I 
hadn't  been  so  lonely — and  idle — Satan 
wouldn't  have  found  me  any  mischief,  and 
I  shall  go  to  the  wood  again  to-morrow." 

But  when  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get 
dinner  ready  for  Nina  and  me,  I  found 
Peter  fast  asleep  on  the  hearthrug.  I  was 
so  glad  to  see  him  that  I  forgot  everything 
else  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
thought  suddenly  struck  me  with  a  rush 
that  I  shouldn't  have  to  go  to  the  wood 
again  to  look  for  him. 

"  I  ought  to  go  and  tell  the  keeper  he  is 
found,"  I  said  to  myself ;  "  but  I  can't  go 
more  than  once  for  that." 

It  was  just  like  my  wretched  luck,  and 
after  dinner  I  sat  and  thought  and  thought^ 
and  wondered  and  wondered,  till  right  and 
wrong  got  hopelessly  muddled  in  my  head 
and  I  went  into  the  parlour  and  disturbed 
Nina. 


"  Nina  ! "  I  said  diplomatically,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  of  a  plot,  and  if  I  don't  tell 
you  at  once  I  shall  forget  it." 

Nina  looked  up  at  once. 

"Oh,  Dolly!"  she  said,  "he  is  just 
telling  her  why  he  can  never  hope  to  win 
her  for  his  wife.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  Geoffrey  Arden,"  I  said, 
smiling ;  "  I  suppose  it  it  Geoffrey  still  ?  " 

"  Yes  !     Well,  about  the  plot  ?  " 

"Supposing,"  I  said  slowly,  "a  very 
lonely  and  lazy  sort  of  girl,  with  no  settled 
habits  and  a  badly-regulated  mind,  was  to 
be  wandering  about  in  a  wood,  looking  for 
something — a  pet  canary,  say  ?  " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Nina. 

"  And  suppose  she  was  to  meet  a  young 
gamekeeper  who  was  handsome  and  quite 
nice  ?  " 

"There's  nothing  original  in  that,"  said 
Nina  with  some  contempt.  "  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  disguise,  of  course.  The 
lord  of  the  manor,  most  likely " 

"  Yes,"   said    I,  "  of  course !     And   the 


girl " 

"  The  girl,"  said  Nina,  eagerly  taking  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth  with  a  facility  born 
of  much  experience,  "  thinks  all  the  time 
he  is  only  a  poor  keeper,  and  falls  in  love 
with  him  for  himself  alone." 

"  But  suppose  the  girl  guesses  ?  "  I  said 
slowly. 

Nina  laughed, 

"  The  girl  wouldn't  guess,"  she  said  ;  "  or, 
if  she  did,  she  would  have  to  pretend  that 
she  didn't.  It  would  be  all  the  same  in  the 
end,  and  the  man  would  never  know.  She 
could  be  just  as  surprised  when  he  told  her 
the  truth,  and  it  would  be  very  inartistic  if 
she  told  him  she  had  found  out  at  once." 

I  got  up  to  go. 

"  And  you  really  think  the  girl  ought  to 
pretend  ?  "  I  asked  as  I  crossed  -the  room. 

"She  would  pretend,"  Nina  laughed. 
"She  would  have  to  be  a  little  cat,  of 
course,  but  the  man  would  like  her  none 
the  worse  for  that.  I  don't  think  much  of 
your  plot,  Dolly ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills." 

"  It  is  new  to  me,"  I  answered  meekly, 
but  I  felt  glad  to  think  that  Nina  had  made 
up  my  mind  for  me. 

"  *  The  lord  of  the  manor  !  "^  I  said  to 
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mvself  as  I  rocked  to  and  fro  under  the 
kitchen  window.  "  It  isn't  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  because  he  is  middle-aged  and  fat, 
but  it  may  be  one  of  his  sons." 

And  then  all  at  once  I  remembered 
something  I  had  heard  when  we  came  to 
the  village.  How  Lord  Mainwaring's 
youngest  son  had  been  abroad  for  years, 
shooting  big  game  and  fighting  in  India, 
and  how  since  he  had  come  home  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  settle  down,  and  had 
even  dressed  himself  up  in  velveteens  that 
he  might  join  the  keepers  in  their  midnight 
frays  with  the  poachers. 

"It  is  the  Honourable  Martin  Mainwaring 
who  has  been  helping  me  to  find  Peter,"  I 
told  myself  with  a  thrill  of  excitement  at  my 
discovery,  "  and  he  is  going  to  fall  in  love 
with  me.  I  ought  to  know  the  symptoms 
pretty  well  by  this  time,  and  I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes  this  morning." 

And  so  for  a  third  time  I  went  to  the 
wood  to  meet  my  gamekeeper ;  and  a  third 
time  I  asked  him — yes,  I  actually  asked 
him — if  he  had  found  my  tabby  cat. 

He  was  very  nice  that  third  day,  and  he 
told  me  a  lot  more  things  I  never  knew 
before.  He  showed  me  the  little  wooden 
coops  where  the  baby  pheasants  were 
brought  up  by  common  barn-door  mothers ; 
and  he  finished  up  by  telling  me  that  his 
name  was  Martin,  and  that  he  had  been 
abroad  for  ten  years. 

After  that  I  went  to  meet  him  every  day. 
Every  day  I  asked  if  he  had  seen  Peter, 
and  every  day  I  saw  that  he  was  falling 
more  and  more  in  love  with  me. 

"  He  won't  tell  me  the  truth  till  I  have 
accepted  him.  He  is  waiting  to  find  out 
whether  I  love  him  for  himself  alone,  and 
I  certainly  don't.  He  wouldn't  be  half  as 
nice  if  he  wasn't  the  disguised  son  of  an 
earl." 

And  then  at  last  one  morning,  after  I 
had  been  going  regularly  to  look  for  Peter 
every  day  for  a  fortnight,  the  gamekeeper 
sat  down  close  beside  me  on  the  tree,  and 
told  me  that  he  loved  me  to  distraction,  and 
could  I  ever  bring  myself  to  marry  a  poor 
man? 

"Don't  keep  me  in  suspense,"  he  finished. 

I    looked  up  into  his  eyes  and  smiled 


without  speaking,  and  the  next  minute  his 
arm  was  round  me,  and  he  had  kissed  me. 

"  I  couldn't  feel  happier  if  I  loved  him 
for  himself  alone,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  If  I 
was  one  of  Nina's  heroines  this  would  be 
the  moment  when  I  should  tell  him  all. 
Fancy  telling  him  about  Peter  ! " 

He  made  love  very  nicely  indeed,  but 
presently  he  seemed  to  think  of  something, 
and  his  face  grew  grave. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  dar- 
ling ?  "  he  asked  slowly. 

"Perfectly,"  I  answered  softly.  ("Better 
than  you  think,"  to  myself.) 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  only  very,  very 
poor  ? " 

"  I  can  cook  quite  decently,"  I  said,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Can  you  bring  yourself  to  marry  a 
working-man — a  mere  gamekeeper  ?  "  with 
a  sigh. 

"  *  He  was  but  a  landscape-painter,' "  I 
murmured  under  my  breath.  "  It  is  the 
Lord  of  Burleigh  over  again.  He  is 
sounding  the  depths  of  my  affection." 

"  We  shall  have  to  live  in  a  cottage,"  he 
persisted. 

"  A  cottage,  with  you,  will  be  a  palace  to 
me,"  I  said  softly. 

"  No  more  pretty  dresses,"  he  pursued, 
touching  a  frill  of  my  buttercup  muslin 
respectfully  with  one  finger. 

I  laughed. 

"  Muslin  is  cheap  enough,"  I  answered, 
"and  I  always  make  my  own  frocks.  Nina's 
too,  for  that  matter."  But  in  my  heart  I 
felt  I  could  shake  him. 

"  I  fancy  I  see  Lord  Mainwaring's 
daughter-in-law  in  home-made  dresses,"  I 
thought.  "  He  is  very  trying  !  Now  that 
he  knows  I  love  him  for  himself  alone  he 
ought  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Nina  would 
say  it  wasn't  artistic,  but  I  really  must  give 
him  a  start." 

"  You  have  asked  all  your  questions, 
haven't  you  ? "    I   said.     "  It   is   my   turn 


now. 


» 


"  Ask   away  ! "  he   said  happily,  "  I  am 
not  afraid.     You   know  the   worst   of   me 


>» 


now. 

"  And  the  best,"  I  thought. 
"  Martin  ! " 


"Hhy  havt  yeai  conu  back' 
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My  lover  looked  surprised. 

"  My  christian  name  is  Dick,  dearest. 
Don't  call  me  '  Martin '  now." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  impatiently. 
Why  should  he  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  that  stupid  farce  any  longer  ? 

"  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  tell  your 
father  at  once  about — about  me  ?  " 

Martin  looked  still  more  surprised. 

"  My  father  died  a  year  ago/'  he  said 
sadly. 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  Lord 
Mainwaring  drove  through  the  village 
yesterday ;  I  saw  him  myself.  But  per- 
haps this  was  only  another  blind. 

"  Where — where  did  he  die  ?  "  I  asked. 

Martin  sighed. 

"  He  died  at  home,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  In  Yorkshire.  He  had  a  little  farm  there, 
and  it  failed.  He  lost  everything,  and  died. 
I  was  abroad  then,  in  New  Zealand ;  but, 
of  course,  I  came  home  at  once  to  look 
after  my  mother." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  going  to  choke,  and  I 
know  my  face  went  as  white  as  death. 
What  a  fool  I  had  been,  oh,  what  a  fool  ! 
I  knew  now  that  he  had  been  speaking  the 
truth  all  the  time — that  it  was  I  who  had 
been  deceived  by  my  own  silly,  romantic 
mind,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  I  only  had 
myself  to  blame. 

But  Dick  didn't  seem  to  notice. 

"  My  mother  is  dead,  too,"  he  went  on 
sadly.     "  Her  heart  was  broken,  I  think." 

I  was  silent,  and  my  whole  heart  and 
mind  were  flooded  with  humiliation  and 
shamed  remorse. 

"  But   you "   I   said    at    last,   in    a 

voice  that  sounded  harsh  to  my  own 
ears,  "  you  are  educated  —  you  are  a 
gentleman ! " 

He  looked  surprised  at  the  change  in  my 
tone. 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  said  with  a  half-smile.  "  I 
hope  I  am.  But  I  never  had  much  educa- 
tion. I've  knocked  about  a  good  bit,  you 
see,  with  all  kinds  of  people,  and  I  lived 
alone  for  two  years  with  an  Oxford  chap. 
Most  of  my  chums  have  been — gentlemen. 
But  I  never  had  a  bit  of  real  luck  in  my 
life  till  I  met  you,"  he  said,  smiling  at  me 
so  kindly  and  gently  that  the  cruel  words  I 


had  found  to  say  seemed  to  choke  me  as  I 
uttered  them. 

"  When  you  met  me,"  I  said  slowly,  "  it 
was  the  worst  luck  of  all." 

Dick  started,  and  his  face  grew  grave. 

"  I  have  been  deceiving  you,"  I  went  on 
slowly  and  deliberately,  "  because  I  thought 
you  were  Lord  Mainwaring's  youngest  son." 

He  didn't  speak,  but  turned  very  white, 
and  took  away  his  arm. 

"  I  thought  you  were  the  Honourable 
Martin  Mainwaring,  disguised  as  a  game- 
keeper, and  that  you  didn't  tell  me  the 
truth  because  you  wanted  me  to  love  you 
for  yourself  alone.  You  think  I  am  simple 
and  straightforward  and  disinterested.  I 
am  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  I  had  never  seen  you." 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  faced  me. 

"  I  wish  to  God  you  never  had,"  he  said, 
and  when  I  heard  the  change  in  his  voice  I 
was  struck  nearly  dumb  with  remorse  and 
pity,  and  rose  to  my  feet,  standing  silent 
and  ashamed  before  his  stricken  face. 

Indeed,  there  was  nothing  more  that  I 
could  say,  and  I  turned  and  left  him,  to 
creep  home  with  shaking  limbs  and  a 
miserable,  guilty  heart. 

I  told  Nina  I  had  caught  neuralgia  with 
sitting  on  the  damp  grass,  and  I  cried  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next  night 
without  stopping.  I  thought  at  first  I  was 
crying  because  I  was  sorry  for  him,  but  the 
next  day  I  felt  I  couldn't  keep  up  the  pre- 
tence of  neuralgia  any  longer,  and  I  told 
Nina  everything.  She  kissed  me  and 
petted  me,  and  cried  with  me  at  first,  and 
then  she  forgot  my  feelings  and  got  inter- 
ested in  the  story. 

"It  can't  end  here,"  she  said  absently. 
"  It  would  be  very  inartistic." 

"  It  has  ended  here,"  I  said  gloomily. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  has." 

Nina  leant  her  pretty  chin  on  her  ink- 
stained  right  hand,  and  gazed  into  the  fire 

"  First  of  all — why  are  you  crying  so 
much,  Dolly?" 

My  sobs  redoubled. 

"  Because  I  am  so  sorry  for  him,"  I 
murmured. 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Nina. 
"You  don't   understand  your  own   heart, 
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Dolly.  You  don't  care  a  bit  about  money. 
We  neither  of  us  do.  We  both  know  that 
love  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  worth 
having.  I  know  why  you  are  crying.  You 
are  crying  because  you  have  lost  him." 

"  Nina  ! "  indignantly. 

Nina  smiled. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  and  tell  him  so, 
Dolly — in  the  wood." 

"  Nina ! " 

I  laughed  hysterically,  and  my  sister  took 
me  in  her  arms  and  kissed  me  again. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Dolly,"  she  said. 
"  You  must  see  that  it  is  the  only  possible 
ending." 

He  was  sitting  on  my  fallen  tree,  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  I  crept  uj) 
softly  to  stand  before  him  silent  and 
ashamed,  till  he  looked  up  and  saw  me. 


"  You  !  "  he  cried.     "  You  ! " 

"Yes,"  I  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "it 
is  me." 

"Why  have  you  come  back?"  he  asked 
slowly,  looking  up  into  my  face  ivith  miser- 
able eyes.  "  There  isn't  any  more  to  say. 
Why  have  you  come  back?" 

"  I— I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
deceiving  you  about  Peter.  He  came  home 
the  very  next  day." 

The  gamekeeper  laughed. 

"  I  know.  I  saw  him  meet  you  at  your 
cottage  gate  every  day.  You  didn't  come 
to  tell  me  that,"  catching  quickly  at  my 
two  hands.  "  Why  have  you  come 
back  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  whispered,  smiling 
at  the  ground,  "unless  it  is  because 
Niria   says    it    is    the    only    possible    end- 
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ON  approaching  a  pond  or  river  in  sum- 
mer-time our  attention  is  almost  im- 
mediately attracted  by  those  curious  spider- 
like animals  which  jerk  and  dart  their  long 
legs  and  blackish  bodies  about  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  a  most  quaint  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  apparently  never  getting 
submerged,  although  the  surface-film  of  the 
water  is  depressed  and  rippled  continually 
by  their  movements. 

Of  course  we  have  to  try  and  catch  one, 
they  come  so  readily  to  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  not  one  or  two  at  a  time,  but  often 
in  quite  large  numbers ;  so  we  stoop  down 
with  outspread  hands.  \\'ater-skaters,  how- 
ever, possess  a  wonderful  faculty  for  calcu- 
lating the  exact  distance  to  where  your  arm 
or  net  can  extend,  and  immediately  take 
up  a  position  just  outside  this  area  as  you 
approach  them,  and  there  they  tantalize 
you,  running  in  and  out  just  sufficiently 
near  to  induce  you  to  stay  and  waste  a  lot 
of  time  on  the  chance  that  one  will 
eventually  be  sure  to  run  just  a  little  closer, 
which  it  never  does.  After  you  have  in- 
dulged in  this  harmless,  though  exciting 
pastime  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
have  got  your  boots  thoroughly  wet  through 
and  covered  in  mud,  and  have  nearly  over- 
balanced in  your  frantic  efforts  to  make  at 
least  one  capture,  you  give  up  the  sport 
and  move  away.  ^^'hereu|X)n  the  water- 
skaters  immediately  glide  to  the  bank-edge, 
where  your  feet  previously  were  placed ;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  you  are  induced  to  make 
another  effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
have  learnt  a  great  deal  concerning  water- 
skaters  while  you  have  been  endeavouring 
to  make  a  capture.  Of  course,  under  the 
circumstan(  es  you  do  not  care  to  be  told 
that  you  have  learnt  anything,  but  the 
fact    remains,     you    have   grasped    certain 


important  points  regarding  the  natural  his 
tory  of  these  insects. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  thoe 
insects  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  enviion* 
ment,  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  can 
conduct  their  movements  in  this  sphere 
just  as  skilfully  as  a  winged  insect  in  tbe 
atmosphere  above  or  an  animal  on  ierrm 
fir  ma.  Also  it  is  certain  that  these  crea- 
tures possess  a  keen  sight  and  are  always 
on  the  alert,  as  their  natural  situatioa 
demands  they  should  be,  being  placed 
between  enemies  from  both  the  air  above 
and  the  water  beneath. 

Having,  then,  grasped  these  two  facts^  we 
may  enquire  how  these  water  surface  insects 
obtain  their  food,  and  of  what  it  consists? 
^\'e  learn  that  they  are  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  the  juices  of  other  insects,  which  they 
either  capture  alive  by  quickly  swoopii^ 
upon,  or  such  insect-fry  that  may  fall  into 
the  water  from  overhanging  trees  or  when 
flying  near  the  surface,  a  number  of  which 
can  always  be  found  floating  on  the  surfoce 
of  pcK)ls.  If,  then,  it  occurs  that  a  gnat 
or  other  small  fly  falls  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  almost  before  it  has  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  attempt  to  escape  it  is  detected 
by  the  keen  eyes  of  one  or  more  water- 
skaters  which  immediately  make  for  it,  one 
eventually  becoming  possessor,  and  at  once 
inserting  its  sharp  beak  and  lancets  to  suck 
its  juices.     (See  Figs.  2  and  3.) 

So  that  their  rapid  movements  xmd 
skilful  tactics  which  tantalized  us  so  while 
we  endeavoured  to  effect  a  capture, 
are  just  the  necessary  characteristics 
re(|uired  for  their  livelihood,  for  even  if 
it  should  be  an  injured  insect,  or  one 
with  wet  wings,  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
make  its  flight,  it  is  just  as  necessary 
that    it    should    be    taken    possession   of 
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in  at  natural  sue  in  li^  1  the 
two  upper  and  larger  forms  bcinj,  com 
monly  found  on  running,  watLrs  It  will 
be  observed  that  thebe  waterskaters  ha\e 
only  six  legs  alth)ut,h  when  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  they  often  appear  to 
have  eij,ht  and  so  are  somewhat  hke 
spiders,  this  being  due  to  the  antenn-e  or 
"feelers  resembling  another  pair  of  legs 
Also  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  pair  of 
it^s  are  shorter  and  of  a  different  form 
to  the  second  and  third  pairs  these  being 


the  mfst  J 

cunititule  the  thief  (rfcans  of 
the  hind  |)air  bein(^  used 
largely  Vi  rud  Icrs  to  steer  the  course 
Below  these  one  of  the  f)relegs  of  the 
smaller  species  illustrated  in  1  ig  i  is 
shiwn  all  these  <  f  course  being  repre 
sen  ted  as  seen  by  means  of  the  microscope 
It  should  be  observed  too  how  the  legs 
are  clothed  with  tinv  hairs  pr  dueing  a 
velvety  pile  which  refuses  the  water  the 
body  IS  clothed  in  a  like  mamier  and  so 
the  insect  is  rendered  im])ervious  to  water 
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The  body  of  the  ins(.-ct  docs  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  water,  but  is  hold 
ahovc,  and  often  on  a  windy  day  these 
insects  sail  about  like  little  boats,  being 
simply  blown  by  the  wind  catching  their 
bodies  as  they  stand  abo\'e  the  surface. 

These  creaiures  belong  to  a  class  of 
insects  called  Hemiptcra,  nhich  do  not 
pass  through  the  caterpillar  and  chrysalis 


for  the  niij.'ration  of  the  sji  .cies 
to  fresh  pools. 

A  verj-  remarkable  example  of  this  -n-up 
of  insects  is  that  of  the  slender  species, 
Hyiirometra  stagnorum,  shown  at  natural 
size  in  Fig.  i.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  slenderest 
of  liriiish  insects,  and  is  able  to  leave  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  walk  about  on  the 
bank,  and  so  at  its  will  change  its  sphere 


stage  like  most  insects,  but  in  their  early 
stages  differ  ai)i>areiilly  only  in  si/e.  The 
two  smaller  e\am|iles  shown  logether  at  ihe 
Ixittom  of  I'ig.  I  represent  the  yming,  or 
larval,  and  the  ad^■a^ced  or  fully  developed 
forms  of  the  same  insect. 

Some  s]>ecies  develop  wings,  one  of 
wliich  is  sbijwn  at  Fig.  5,  arranged  to 
show  its  wings.     These  wingetl  forms  are 


of  life,  being  at  home  in  either  plan.-. 
The  former  and  laiyer  s]>ecios  we  li;ne 
glanced  at  arc  clumsy  and  quite  out  of 
their  element  when  removed  from  the 
water,  \'et,  curiously  enough,  this  insect 
if  submergetl  is  easily  drowned,  and  rarely 
survives  a  complete  suhmergence. 

Its    IxHly  is  about   one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  diaineter,  and  its  legs  and  aniennx 
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are  like  fine  hairs,  while  its  head  is  drawn 
out  10  about  one-third  the  length  of  its 
body,  and  under  the  microscope  presents  a 
curious  appearance  (Fig.  6),  its  prominent 
eyes  being  placed  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  front  of  its  head  ,;  the 
latter  are  very  broad  at  the  beak  end, 
to  which  the  delicate  antenna;  are  attached. 
The  smaller  form  shown  at  two  life-slages 
in  rig.  I  is  familiar  on  the  surface  of 
streams  where  eddies  and  currents  are 
frequent,  numbers  of  various  ages  often 
being  congregated  together,  and  amongst 
them    winged    forms    may    sometimes    be 

There  is  a  number  of  different  species  of 
these  insects  found  in  rivers  and  pools  in 
most  countries,  some  ten  species  of  the 
genus  Gerris,  or  the  larger  species  we  have 
considered,  inhabiting  British  fresh  waters, 
.wnie   of  which   are   connnon  everywhere. 


while  others  are  more  local,  only  occurring 
in  special  districts. 

Some  similar  insects  to  these  go  so  far 
as  to  inhabit  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas,  sometimes 
appearing  hundreds  of  miles  from  land 
when  the  sea  is  calm,  and  diving  sufficiently' 
deep  when  it  is  rough  to  gain  protection. 
These  insects  feed  on  dead  marine  organ- 
isms, and  so,  like  those  of  our  ponds  and 
streams,  become  scavengers  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  removing  dead  and 
decaying  matter  which  would,  if  left,  eien- 
tually  cause  it  to  become  stagnant  and 
unsuitable  for  living  organisms. 

Although  these  insects  have  been  largely 
neglected  by  entomologists  and  but  little  is 
known  of  their  life-histories,  yet  they  are 
wonderful  little  creatures,  and  well  worthy 
of  study,  presenting  many  points  of  interest 
to  the  intelligent  observer. 
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THE   STRANGE  BURIAL  OF  A  "PAPIST" 

WOMAN 

By  FLORENCE    HAYLLAR 

Founded  o?i  an  incident  mentioned  by  Mr,  Wise  as  having  happened  on  the  borders 

of  the  New  Forest 


ONE  midsummer  evening,  in  the  year 
1 68 1,  there  was  great  clamouring 
and  disturbance  in  the  village  of  Long 
Stretton.  All  the  inhabitants  were 
gathered  in  the  market-place,  clustered  in 
groups,  talking  excitedly  and  gesticulating. 
A  strong  south  wind  was  driving  masses 
of  clouds  hurriedly  above  them ;  the  ker- 
chiefs and  petticoats  of  the  women 
flapped  and  waved  distraclingly.  The 
crowd  was  ranged  in  a  semi-circle,  which 
had  for  its  centre  a  small  white  house  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  square ;  but  no 
group  had  approached  very  near  to  this 
house,  and  when  any  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards it,  there  was  a  look  of  fear  in  them. 

Presently  there  rode  up  a  lady  on  a 
black  palfry,  her  manservant   behind    her. 

"  Here  comes  the  Dame  !  " 

"Dame  Hartell  ?  —  tell  her  of  it," 
people  said  to  one  another,  and  then, 
"  Where  is  Master  Drew  ?  " 

"  Let  Master  Drew  come  forth  and  tell 
her  ! " 

Master  Drew,  the  minister  of  Long 
Stretton,  was  already  making  his  way 
towards  the  lady,  and  they  met  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  house. 

"  \\'hat  means  this  uproar  ?  ^^' hat  has 
befallen  ? "  the  Dame  enquired  in  tones 
of  much  anxietv. 

Master  Drew's  face  was  rugged  of 
feature  and  malevolent  of  look.  His  tall, 
lean  frame  and  his  long,  iron-grey  hair 
had  a  wild  api)earance.  He  turned  for 
a  moment  towards  the  little  white  house, 
then  stretching  out  a  claw-like  hand, 
"  The  Devil  is  vonder  !  "  he  cried.  His 
strong  voice  rose  above  the  wind  and 
the  clamour. 

The  people  fell  silent  to  listen. 

4^2 


"The  Devil  is  in  that  house!"  he 
shouted  again.  "  Into  that  house  hath  a 
woman  been  receivecj ;  a  wanderer  of  soft 
and  glozing  speech ;  a  child  of  the  Devil. 
But  she  is  now  manifest.  Her  hour  is 
come ;  the  day  of  her  account  is  at 
hand  ;  and  by  the  will  of  the  Lord  she 
hath  been  made  to  reveal  herself  as  she  is.* 

"  How  mean  you  ? "  cried  Dame  Alicia 
Hartell,  bewildered  and  shuddering,  for 
Master  Drew's  face  was  hateful  to  look  upon. 

"She  hath  asked  for  a  priest,"  said 
John  Dawes,  the  saddler,  nodding  his 
head  slowly.  "Ay,  she  could  not  help 
herself;  she  hath  asked  for  a  priest." 

"Tis  a  Papist,  then?"  asked  the  Dame 
of  Master  Drew. 

"A  Papist!"  cried  he.  "A  Papist 
damnable  and  lost !  Even  now  she  is 
struggling  in  the  clutches  of  her  master, 
in  the  very  pangs  of  death  and  hell ! " 

A  woman  standing  near  cried 
"  Shame  ! "  and  Dame  Alicia  Hartell  grew 
white  to  the  lips. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  she  hastily.  "Speak 
not  so.  If  she  is  still  alive — God  is 
Almighty  and  merciful ;  how  know  you 
but  she  may  still  be  saved  ?  Oh  I  good 
Master  Drew,  have  you  not  been  with 
her  to  exhort  her  and  pray  with  her?" 

The  women  who  heard  her  murmured 
approval,  and  looked  at  Master  Drew. 
A  wild  fe^r  peeped  through  the  hatred  in 
his  eyes.  John  Dawes  cried  "  Not  so ! 
not  so ! "  in  a  voice  of  alarm ;  but  the 
woman  who  had  called  "  Shame  ! "  laughed 
aloud,  for  which  she  was  looked  on 
nmch  askance  by  the  men. 

"And  who  is  with  her  now?"  per- 
sisted the  Dame.  "Who  is  tending  her? 
Ye  have  not  left  her  alone?" 

"  Mistress    Winter    is    with    her,"    said 
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John  Dawes,  "and  likewise  my  wife. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! "  he 
added,  with  a  groan. 

"  *Alone '  said  you  ? "  Master  Drew 
cried  out.  "Such  as  she  are  not  alone. 
I  tell  you,  that  room  in  which  she  lies — 
I  tell  you  'tis  all  aswarm  with  evil  spirits, 
wrestling  for  her.  Ha !  ha !  Her  day 
lias  come  I " 

Dame  Alicia  turned  away  from  him. 
All  the  men  whose  faces  she  could  see 
were  white,  horrorstruck ;  the  women 
were  either  weeping  or  arguin;;  vocife- 
rously. 

Suddenly  a  prolonged  "Oh  I "  rose 
from  the  crowd ;  then — dead  silence. 

The  door  of  the  little  white  house  had 
opened,  and  there  came  forth  Susan 
Winter,  the  mistress  of  it,  and  Elizabeth 
Dawes,  the  saddler's  wife.  Elizabeth 
Dawes  was  in  her  late  middle  life,  tall 
and  largely  made,  a  great,  benevolent 
presence.  Susan  Winter  leaned  on  her 
arm  ;  a  widow,  thin  and  white-faced,  with 
a  bowed  and  trembling  head. 

Dame  Alicia  Hartell  rode  towards  the 
gate  to  meet  them ;  and  a  number  of 
women  disengaged  themselves  from  the 
crowd  and  followed  her.  A  question 
was  asked ;  an  answer  given ;  and  like 
lightning  the  news :  "  She  is  d  jad,"  ran 
over  all  the  square.  Another  t[uesli()n 
and  answer ;  and  the  words  of  l*21iz:ibeth 
Dawes,  "She  died  without  a  struggle  -as 
peaceful  as  a  babe,"  were  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

Already  little  scudding  showers  had 
swept  once  or  twice  over  the  village ;  now 
the  rain  poured  down  thick  and  steadily. 
The  crowd,  still  talking,  began  to  make 
for  shelter.  Two  main  groups  weru 
formed :  the  first,  chiefly  of  women, 
accompanied  Elizabeth  Dawes  across  the 
square  to  her  house  and,  entering  with 
her,  filled  the  saddler's  shoj) ;  the 
other,  men  for  the  most  |jart,  c(jllecte.l 
round  Master  Drew  and  went  with  him 
to  his  parsonage. 

Elizabeth  Dawes  related  to  her  friends 
and  neighbours  all  the  particulars  of 
the  death  of  the  Papist  as  she  had  her- 
self witnessed  them  ; — her  sufferings  ;    her 


entreaties  for  a  priest ;  her  resignation 
when  she  saw  a  priest  was  not  to  be 
had ;  the  abatement  of  her  pain ;  the 
peacefulness  of  the  final  passing.  She 
told  them  also  how  gratefully  the  Papist 
had  thanked  Susan  Winter  and  herselt 
for  their  care ;  and  how  she  had  given 
them  all  her  money,  her  trinkets  and 
her  clothes,  desiring  that  they  might  be 
used  for  the  succour  of  the  poor,  when 
her  burial  had  been  duly  paid  for.  By 
her  speech,  and  by  the  fineness  of  her 
linen,  Elizabeth  Dawes  judged  her  to  be 
a  gentlewoman,  but  whence  she  came 
and  whither  she  was  going  they  now 
knew  no  more  than  when  she  first 
appeared   among    them    ten   days   ago. 

"And  you  were  not  afraid.  Mistress 
Dawes?"  asked  Silas  Hodge,  a  weak- 
eyed  little  man,  the  carpenter  of  Long 
Stretton. 

"At  the  first  I  commended  mvself  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Lord,"  answered  Eliza- 
beth, "and  Susan  Winter  did  likewise. 
And  by  and  by,  methinks,  we  did  both 
forget  to  be  afraid.  A  woman.  Master 
Hodge,  is  not  so  easily  affrighted  as  a 
man  might  be,  when  she  hath  her  mind 
and  her  hands  busy  with  tending  the 
sick." 

The  women  looked  fondly  upon  her. 
All  of  them  loved  and  trusted  her. 

"  But  I  think  in  my  mind  there  can 
be  no  doubt  concerning  her,"  pursued  the 
carpenter  in  a  loud  whisper.  "She  is 
even  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil. 
That  is  so.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  He  asked  the 
question  sharply,  turning  upon  the  com- 
pany his  white  fiice  and  staring  eyes.  An 
indistinct  murmur  rose  in  reply  ;  then  all 
turned  to  Eliz^d)eth  Dawes  to  hear  what 
she  would  say. 

"  I  know  not,"  she  answered.  "  If  it  is 
the  Lord's  will  it  should  be  so,  it  is  so. 
But  I  trust  it  is  not  forbidden  us  to  be 
sorry  for  her." 

The  carpenter  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully. A  footstep  coming  up  behind  him 
made  him  start  and  look  over  his  shoulder. 
It  was  but  John  Dawes,  who  now  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  his  shop.  He  looked 
about  him  with   displeasure,  and  muttered 
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under  his   breath   a   moment;  then  aloud 
he  said : 

"Silas  Hodge,  and  you,  too,  Richard 
Oldfield  and  Thomas  Grey,  Master  Drew 
desireth  you  straight  to  come  to  his  house 
to  take  counsel  concerning  this  matter 
of  the  Papist  woman.  And  he  hath 
bidden  me  to  say,"  he  continued  with 
asperity,  "that  this  is  no  time  for  the 
idle  cackling  of  silly  women's  tongues. 
Let  your  voices,  saith  he,  be  upraised  in 
prayer  that  the  Lord  will  deliver  us  from 
the  perils  that  be  upon  us ;  and  go  not 
about  from  house  to  house  as  busy- 
bodies  and  fools  prating  and  seeking  news, 
when  the  evil  one  hath  gotten  him  a  har- 
bour in  our  very  midst." 

So  saying,  John  Dawes  turned  his 
stahvart  person  about  and  took  his  way 
across  the  square  to  the  minister's  house. 
The  other  men  follow^ed  him  straightway. 
The  women  were  awestruck  and  depressed 
in  mind  by  this  speech  of  John's,  and 
now  they  bethought  them  of  suppers  to 
cook  and  children  to  mind.  They  left 
the  saddler's  house  by  two's  and  three's, 
and  went  to  their  homes. 

Those  who  were  met  at  Master  Drew's 
house  stayed  late.  It  was  dusk  before 
they  came  forth,  fear  and  resolve  upon 
their  faces.  Many  an  eager  tongue  plied 
them  with  questions,  but  they  would  give 
no  answers.  It  was  best  not  to  talk  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  Papist  in  the  night- 
time, Master  Drew  had  counselled.  Let 
them  wait  till  the  morning,  and  mean- 
time get  them  to  prayer  and  the  con- 
fession of  their  sins. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  hot, 
the  south  wind  still  blowing  high.  Soon 
after  the  village  was  astir,  Susan  Winter 
came  out  of  the  saddler's  house,  where 
she  had  spent  the  night,  and  went  to  the 
shop  of  Silas  Hodge,  the  carpenter.  She 
recjuested  him  to  come  to  her  house  and 
take  the  measurements  for  a  coffin.  She 
would  then  go  to  Master  Drew  and  talk 
with  him  concerning  the  place  of  burial. 
The  weak-eyed,  shuffling  little  man  looked 
on  her  as  she  spoke  w^ith  embarrassment. 
He  was  good-natured,  and  he  felt  for 
her.      At   last,    putting   his   hands  on  his 


hips :  "  Nay,  Mistress  Winter,"  said  he. 
"'Tis  no  use  beating  the  bush  about. 
This  work  is  not  for  me." 

"  \Vhat  mean  you  ? "  faltered  Susan 
Winter. 

"My  meaning,"  replied  he,  "is,  that 
as  I  value  my  soul,  I  will  never  go  nigh 
that  body  in  your  house,  to  coffin  it,  nor 
for  no  other  purpose.  Woman ! "  he 
cried  out  on  a  sudden,  "  how  are  ye  not 
afraid  yourself?  'Tis  an  awful  thing — an 
awful  thing ! " 

"  But — but,"  stammered  Susan  Winter, 
trembling,  "if  you  will  not  coffin  her, 
who  will   do   it  ?     What  am    I  to  do  ?  " 

The  carpenter  shook  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  looking  on  the  ground  :  but 
he  was  immovable. 

Susan  W^inter,  full  of  trouble,  hastened 
back  to  Elizabeth  Dawes.  Elizabeth  set 
down  the  breakfast-china  she  was  washing 
and  heard  her  with  astonishment. 

"  Is  it  possible  ? "  cried  she,  "  is  it 
possible?  And  he  said  this  to  you  who 
have  tended  her  and  laid  her  out  for  her 
burial !  'Tis  true  a  man  in  fear  knows 
no  shame.  But  for  all  our  sakes  that 
])oor  body  must  be  buried.  Come  with 
me  to  Master  Drew.  Maybe,  we  shall 
persuade  him  to  let  these  cowards  hear 
reason." 

They  found  Master  Drew  in  his  porch 
with  his  hat  on,  about,  so  he  said,  to  visit 
them.     They  spoke  of  their  errand. 

"  Women,"  said  he,  in  his  harsh  voice, 
"  I  was  but  now  coming  to  tell  you  what 
has  been  determined  concerning  this 
matter.  It  is  not  just  that  any  man 
should  be  called  upon  to  risk  his  salva- 
tion by  laying  hand  to  that  body  in  your 
house — which  I  tell  you,  for  all  that  you 
women  may  choose  to  think,  is  in  truth 
a  possession  of  the  Devil's,  and  a  snare 
by  which  he  thinks  to  get  to  himself  a 
hold  against  the  elect.  It  is  not  just,  I 
say,  that  any  man  should  be  so  endangered ; 
and,  therefore,  was  it  last  night  solemnly 
determined  in  my  house  that  no  man 
should  bury  her.  But  the  house  will  we 
this  night  put  fire  to,  and  bum  it  and  the 
corpse  within  it  to  the  ground,  and  so 
make  an  end  of  it." 
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Susan  Winter  gaped  upon  him  mth 
amazement  at  these  words;  then  burst 
into  bitter  lamentation.  Elizabeth  Dawes 
was  as  one  struck  dumb ;  she  stood  before 
the  minister  regarding  him  fixedly.  Master 
Drew  looked  sourly  upon  them  both,  and 
began  an  exhortation  to  them  concerning 
the  folly  of  minding  earthly  things.  He 
stopped  in  the  midst  to  take  breath,  and 
Elizabeth  Dawes  interrupted  him. 

"  And  the  wind  ?  "  said  she.  "  Have  you 
bethought  yourselves  ?  For  with  this  wind 
the  fire  will  blow  across  to  Neighbour 
Grey's  rickyard,  and  to  Silas  Hodge's  work- 
shop, and  the  next  cottages  be  of  wood. 
By  this  plan  of  yours,  Ma^er  Drew,  it  will 
happen  that  this  village  of  Long  Strctton 
will  be  burnt  down,  and  all  of  us  homeless, 
for  a  Papist." 

At  this  did  Master  Drew  wax  furious. 
It  was  true  that  in  their  haste  to  escape 
the  danger  spiritual  the  men  had  forgott  jn 
the  dangers  of  the  fire.  He  lifted  up  his 
voice  to  rebuke  her,  but  Elizabeth  Dawes 
would  not  hearken  further.  She  bade 
him  good  day,  and  drawing  the  weeping 
Susan  away  with  her,  went  back  to  her 
house. 

"So  this,"  cried  she  in  a  mighty  in- 
dignation, "this  is  the  meaning  of  my 
good  man's  face  this  morning.  Barely 
would  he  speak  to  me,  and  he  would  not 
look  me  in  the  eyes.  Well  he  knew  I 
would  set  myself  against  this  waste  and 
cowardice.  If  Christ  be  in  our  hearts, 
what  need  have  we  to  fear  dead  bodies? 
But  cry  not  so,  Susan  Winter.  I  will 
speak  with  him." 

John  Dawes  was  busy  in  his  workshop. 
At  first  he  declared  he  could  not  quit 
his  work  to  speak  with  his  wife.  But  she 
knew  what  he  was  doing  as  well  as  he 
himself-  -it  was  but  a  set  of  harness  he  was 
making  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  three  months 
off;  and  she  pressed  him  till  he  put  it 
aside  and  listened  to  her. 

"  Now,  John,"  she  cried,  "  tell  me, 
what  is  this?  Have  you  tO(j  set  your 
hand  to  this  work,  to  bum  down  a  good 
dwelling-house,  and  to  make  Susan  Winter 
homeless — ^ay,  and  to  risk  the  burning 
down  of  the  whole  village ;  and  all  because 


ye  will  not  carry  out  a  dead  body  to 
burial  ?  " 

"  Ay,  it  is  so,"  cried  John  in  despera- 
tion, and  with  a  gloomy  frown.  "Ay, 
good  wife,  it  is  so.  There  be  things 
greater  than  houses  —  a  man's  own  or 
another's;  ay,  and  greater  than  villages; 
and  that  is,  the  souls  of  men.  And  I 
tell  you,  good  wife,  w^e  know  not,  as 
Master  Drew  says — we  know  not  what 
snare  is  hidden  in  that  quiet-seeming 
body.  Nay,  nay,  ye  will  not  find  a  man 
in  this  village  will  touch  it.  That  house 
shall  bum  down." 

Elizabeth  began  an  eager  remonstrance, 
but  her  husband  would  give  no  ear  to 
her. 

"Enough,  enough,"  said  he  doggedly. 
"'Tis  a  thing  fast  determined.  Speak  no 
more  of  it."  And  he  took  up  his  work 
again. 

The  decision  to  burn  down  Susan 
Winter's  house  was  by  this  time  made 
known  to  the  whole  of  Long  Stretton. 
The  men  went  about  their  work  with  set 
lips  and  stern  brows.  The  women  stood 
in  clusters  talking.  Many  of  these  dis- 
approved straightway ;  but  more  waited  to 
know  what  was  the  mind  of  Elizabeth 
Dawes  on  the  matter,  for  she  was  the 
leader  among  them.  They  trooped  to 
her  house.  Elizabeth  spoke  plain  words 
of  sense  to  them,  and  for  the  most  part 
thev  sided  with  her.  She  herself  and 
two  or  three  of  the  more  notable  women 
went  about  the  village  seeking  out  the 
men.  They  argued  with  them,  and  en- 
treated with  them,  but  they  met  with  no 
success  ;  vSusan  Winter's  house  was  to  be 
burnt  down.  On  all  sides  they  found 
men's  faces  cold  and  resolute.  Many 
scolded  them  harshly  and  bade  them 
go  about  their  business;  others, 
more  kindly,  yet  no  less  deter- 
mined, warned  them  fearfully  of  the 
danger  of  meddling.  One  thing  alone  did 
Elizabeth  Dawes  obtain  after  many  hours 
of  wrangling :  a  promise  that  the  fire 
should  be  put  off  for  another  twenty- 
four  hours  if  the  wind  did  not  drop  by 
the  evening. 

Early    in    the    afternoon    Dame    Alicia 
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Elhabilh  led  Hum  straight  upitain  and  into  the  dcath-ibamber. 


H;iriull  riidt  into  the  village  again.  In 
a  moment  a  number  of  women  surrounded 
her.  Ivli/atieth  Dawes  tuld  her  of  the  pur- 
pose of  llie  men,  and  of  her  morning's 
doings. 

I  lame  Alicia  looked  grave.  It  was 
evident  she  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
men  than  with  liliaibeth  Dawes,  and  her 
feelinn  heyan  to  communicate  itself  to 
ihe  yroiij)  of  women.  There  were 
murmurs  and  shirking  lieads  and  pale 
checks. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  voice  was  heard : 
"  1  have  a  thoujjht,"  tried  a  small  wizened 
wiMiiun,  pusliing  forward  with  outstretched 


ncik.     "  It  may  be  she  is  r 

o  longer  there. 

They  s:iy  the   Devil   flics 

away    with    his 

,.wn.     Muybe    he    has    co 

ne    and    taken 

her,  and  nil  our  care  is  in 

vain." 

There  was  a  startled  [w 

SC'. 

"  1    hii\e    inileed    heard 

the   like,"  said 

the  Dame  .slowly  and  hesil; 

tin-ly.     "What 

think    you?"     She    turned 

to '  Elizabeth 

Dawes, 

"  I.et   US    even   go    and 

see,"  answered 

J'jMttx'lh;  "il  is  ill  talking 

in  this  wind." 

There  was  some  demur,  for  the  pro- 
posal was  a  bold  one.  None  had  crossed 
that  threshold  since  the  night  before. 
But  Elizabeth  moved  towards  the  gate, 
and  opened  it,  and  somewhat  against 
her  will.  Dame  Alicia  dismounted  and 
followed  her.  Then  curiosity  gained  the 
women,  and  they  pressed  closely  in  her 
wake.  There  was  a  doubtful  pause  at 
the  door.  Who  should  go  in  first  ?  The 
Dame  hung  back,  fear  and  repugnance 
in  her  eyes.  lilizabeth  Dawes  stepped 
over  the  threshold ; 

"Will  you  not  come  in?"  said  she, 
with  her  benevolent  smile. 

The  Dame  said  a  prayer  in  a  whisper 
and  entered ;  the  other  women  came 
belli  lid  her,  hastily  clutching  at  one 
another's  hands  and  gowns.  Not  one  re- 
mained outside. 

r,li/abetli  led  them  straight  upstairs 
and  into  the  death -chamber.  Dame 
Alicia  had  turned  very  white,  but  she 
walked  i|uiLkly  in;  and  those  behind, 
still  holding  tight  to  one  another,  followed 
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No  ! — the  powers  of  darkness  had  not 
come  to  their  aid.  Upon  the  bed, 
straight  and  still  beneath  the  white  sheet, 
lay  the  body  of  the  Papist,  just  as  it  had 
been  left.  The  women  stood  about  the 
room,  awestruck  and  speechless.  Sud- 
denly Lilias  White,  a  young  maiden, 
gripped  the  arm  of  Elizabeth  Dawes  hard 
with  one  hand.  She  leaned  towards  the 
bed,  and  with  the  other  drew  the 
sheet  away  from  the  dead  face.  The 
little  assembly  gasped.  In  a  moment, 
in  all  their  faces,  the  mingled  terror  and 
curiosity  was  changed  to  looks  of  pity, 
of  kindness. 

For  this  woman,  who  had  died  in  utter 
loneliness,  whom  they  had  cast  out  as 
beyond  human  fellowship,  lay  there  be- 
fore them  tran(iuil  and  smiling.  The 
brow  was  smooth  and  broad  beneath 
masses  of  golden  hair;  the  pain  was 
gone;   her  look  was  one  of  utter  peace. 

Gentle  tears  ran  down  Elizabeth's 
cheeks.  She  looked  at  Dame  Alicia. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  it  seemed  as  if  one 
thought  rose  in  both  their  minds. 

"Let  us  go  down,"  said  the  Dame, 
herself  putting  the  sheet  reverently  back. 
"She  rests  well,  methinks.  The  ways 
of  God  are  wonderful." 

Silent,  but.  conscious  of  great  relief,  the 
women  went  downstairs.  Susan  Winter 
opened  the  door  of  the  parknir  for  them 
to  go  in.  There  Dame  Alicia  Kartell 
and  Elizabeth  Dawes  spoke  together  for 
a  little,  and  the  rest  waited ;  and  then 
the  Dame  looked  round  on  them  all  and 
said :  "  My  friends,  what  think  you  ? 
Should  this  woman  be  buried  or  not?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Lilias  White  im- 
petuously, and  she  having  begun,  the  rest 
joined  in  eagerly. 

"  Then,"  said  Dame  Alicia,  "  what  say 
you  to  this?  Shall  we  bury  her  our- 
selves ?  " 

At  this  there  was  silence.  The  women 
opened  wide  eyes. 

"'Tis  Mistress  Dawes'  thought,"  said 
the  Dame,  knowing  this  would  rec(^m- 
niend  the  plan.  "  What  say  you  ?  Here 
have  wc  willing  and  skilful  hands  and 
strong    arms.       You    have    done     harder 


things  ere  now.  We  will  work  together. 
We  shall  do  service  of  pity  to  a  woman 
who,  methinks,  was  more  in  grievous 
error  than  in  sin ;  we  shall  s.ive  this 
house  of  Susan  \Vinter's  from  burning ;  ay, 
and  likewise,  })erchance,  the  whole 
village.  We  will  bury  her — since  it  is  not 
to  be  thou:i:ht  she  could  lie  in  the  church- 

o 

yard — we  will  bury  her  in  my  copse  at 
Millhill.     Is  there  none  of  vou  will  aid?" 

The  spirit  of  adventure  is  quicker  to 
kindle,  though  mayhap  (juicker  to  die 
down,  in  women  than  in  men.  These 
women  were  on  a  sudden  all  alight  with 
it.  With  one  voice  thev  cried  out  their 
assjnt,  and  their  willingness  to  aid. 

Before  they  left  the  house  their  plan 
was  laid.  It  was  settled  who  should  help, 
and  h.ow  and  where  and  when  they  should 
meet.  But  lest  there  should  be  trouble- 
some interference  they  promised  one 
another  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to 
any  of  the  men. 

At  length  they  came  out  of  the  house 
into  the  sciuare.  It  was  full  of  men 
waiting  for  them.  There  arose  a  clamour 
of  scolding  and  angry  (juestioning.  But 
the  women  retorted  on  the  men  their 
silence  of  the  previous  evening ;  they  held 
their  tongues  obstinately ;  no  one  betrayed 
her  trust*.  Thev  talked  of  their  house- 
work  neglected  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  hurried  busily  home. 

Half-an-hour  before  midnight  the  door 
of  Elizabeth  Dawes'  house  was  cautiously 
o[)ened.  She  herself  came  forth  carrying 
a  spade,  and  Susan  Winter  followed  with 
a  lantern.  The  wind,  more  furious  than 
ever,  was  driving  light  clouds  across  the 
face  of  the  moon;  alternate  brightness 
and  gloom  shifted  raj)idly  over  the  scjuare, 
and  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  the 
rattle  of  doors  and  windows.  The  two 
women  stood  f(jr  a  moment  by  the  house, 
and  looked  up  at  the  c.isenient  behind 
which  John  Dawes  lay  sleeping. 

"  He  will  not  waken,"  whispered  Eliza- 
beth. "  He  ever  sleeps  soundly  ;  and — 
the  Lord  forgive  me  for  it— -I  mixed  him 
his  nightcap  somewhat  stronger  than  his 
wont.     He  will  sleep  late  this  morning." 

Softly   they   moved    away    towards    the 
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eastern  side  of  the  square.  They  went 
past  Susan  Winter's  house,  and  entered 
a  little  dark  lane  where  stood  the  work- 
shoj)  of  Silas  Hodge,  the  carpenter.  Here 
a  glimmer  of  light  peeped  through  a  chink 
of  the  door. 

"  They  have  come,"  Elizabeth  whispered. 
She  lifted  the  latch  cautiously  and  went 
in. 

Six  women  were  in  the  workshop. 
Thev  looked  miserable  and  irresolute  : 
but  their  faces  brightened  at  the  sight  of 
I^lizabeth  Dawes. 

*^  Vou  have  made  choice  of  the  wood?" 
.she  asked  them. 

"  Nay.  We  are  but  just  come,"  they 
answered. 

''Then  let  us  make  haste,"  said  JCIiza- 
beth.  "  Mary  Hodge,  do  you,  child,  come 
and  help  me ;  and  let  the  others  look 
for  nails  and  tools ;  and  forget  not  the 
ropes." 

The  women  took  up  the  lanterns,  and 
gr()|)ed  about  among  the  planks  and  tools, 
and  the  litter  of  a  car|)enter\s  sh(jp.  Now 
and  again  they  shrank  and  gasj)ed  at  the 
moving  black  shadows.  They  stiired  at 
one  another's  faces,  drawn  with  anxiety 
and  unfamiliar- looking  in  the  harsh, 
uncertain  light.  Then  they  turned  to 
Elizabeth  Dawes  and  were  comforted. 
For  Elizabeth  Dawes,  once  in  the  midst 
of  any  work  to  which  she  had  set  her 
hand,  was  not  given  to  tremors.  She 
smiled  cheerfully  upon  Mary  Hodge,  who 
helped  her  with  the  long  planks.  Her 
voice,  though  she  spoke  in  whispers,  was 
warmth  to  all  their  cold  hearts. 

She  had  soon  chosen  from  Silas  Hodge's 
stock  five  planks  of  a  sufficient  length 
and  size.  I'hey  brought  her  the  tools  and 
nails  and  ropes  they  had  collected.  She 
.saw  that  all  was  right,  and  marshalling 
them  in  order,  led  them  forth. 

The  women  walked  slowly  and  carefully. 
They  wore  no  shoes,  and  their  feet  made 
no  sound  in  the  unpaved  lane.  The  gale, 
booming  in  the  chimneys  and  rattling 
at  the  casements,  doubly  protected  them  ; 
for  it  not  only  rendered  inaudible  any 
chance  clatter  of  foot  or  fall  of  plank, 
but  it  was  held  by  the  men  of  the  village 


to  be  the  revelling  of  evil  spirits,  and  : 
some  way  connected  with  the  Papis 
they  would  not  for  the  world  have  le 
their  dwellings  before  sunrise. 

Emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  litt 
lane,  Elizabeth  Dawes  and  her  cor 
l)an}',  covering  up  their  lanterns,  ere] 
carefully  by  the  moonlight  to  Susi 
A\'inter's  gale.  They  entered,  passe 
down  beside  the  house  and  came  to  i 
old  shed  at  the  furthest  end  of  tl 
garden.  It  stood  at  a  good  distant 
from  any  dwelling;  and  here,  und 
cover  of  the  gale  they  reckoned  th 
the  noise  of  sawing  and  hammerii 
would   not   be   heard. 

"And  now,   Mary,  we   leave   this  woi 
to  you,"  said  Elizabeth,  when  the  plan! 
and  tools  they  had  brought  were   all  s 
down ;    "  and    we    will    go   our    ways 
Millhjll  Copse." 

Susan  AN'inter  and  another  woni£ 
stayed  behind  to  help  Mary  Hodge,  \i\ 
was  to  fashion  the  rude  coffin.  Th< 
lit  a  lamp  and  tacked  a  bit  of  del 
over  the  little  window  of  the  shed.  Tl 
others,  meanwhile,  took  up  the  lantem 
and  with  nods  of  farewell  sallied  fori 
again   into   the  wild   and   windy  night 

On  reac:hing  the  square  they  tumc 
to  the  left,  facing  the  blast,  and  mac 
their  way  to  the  opening  of  a  lai 
which  ran  southwards  and  uphill.  F< 
some  length  it  was  bordered  by  co 
tages;  then  it  wound  through  empi 
fields.  No  one  s{)oke.  Elizabeth  l)aw< 
walked  with  energetic  step,  rapid  for 
woman  of  her  years.  Her  companioi 
pressed  close  about  her. 

Half-a-mile  from  the  market-square,  c 
their  left,  was  the  gate  leading  into  Mi] 
hill  Copse.  Here  they  turned  in.  Tl 
shadows  of  the  wood  danced  and  swayc 
eerily.  One  of  the  women  stopped  wt 
a  shriek  ;  but  Elizabeth  drew  h< 
trembling  arm  within  her  own. 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  said  sht 
"  it  is  but  wood  and  wind.  Bethink  voi 
we  are  doing  what  is  right  to  be  don 
1  am  persuaded  that  the  Lord  is  wit 
us.  Go  forward,  children,"  she  added  t 
the    two    \(HuiLC    women   who   carried  tl 
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lanterns.  "  Light  the  path  carefully,  for 
my  eyes  and  my  feet  are  not  so  young  as 
they  were." 

The  young  women  did  as  she  desired. 
The  shriek  of  their  companion  had  chilled 
them ;  nevertheless  they  did  not  turn 
back. 

A  furlong's  length  in  the  copse  they 
came  upon  a  green  glade,  lying  fair  and 
open  to  the  moonlight.  Here  Elizabeth 
halted  them.  They  watched  her  as  she 
took  her  spade  and  marked  out  a  plot, 
seven  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  or 
thereabouts. 

Then  the  digging  began ;  Elizabeth  and 
Joan  Aster,  one  of  the  younger  women, 
taking  the  spades  first.  A  lantern  was 
held  at  each  end  of  the  trench.  Eliza- 
beth soon  gave  up  her  spade  to  the 
woman  who  had  uttered  the  shriek ;  she 
in  her  turn  after  some  time  passed  it  on 
to  another,  and  so  further.  But  Joan 
Aster  refused  to  give  up  work.  She  was 
as  stalwart  and  strong  as  a  young  man, 
and  she  confessed  she  had  rather  dig 
than  stand  by  holding  a  lantern,  for  she 
was  afraid,  and  the  digging  kept  her 
blood  from  running  cold. 

Pew  words  were  interchanged.  The 
only  sounds  were  the  cracking  and  whist- 
ling in  the  boughs  of  the  wood ;  the  sharp 
sound  of  the  spades  driven  into  the  moist, 
light  soil ;  the  soft  fall  of  the  earth  thrown 
out  of  the  trench.  By  the  break  of  dawn 
they  had  digged  a  grave  about  six  feet 
deep.  It  was  carefully  made,  though 
unskilfully  ;  the  sides  were  straight,  the 
bottom  even,  and  of  full  measurement. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Elizabeth,  examining 
the  trench  carefully  by  the  mingled  light 
of  the  lanterns  and  the  breaking  day. 
"  I^t  us  go  back." 

Stiffly  and  wearily  the  women  placed 
the  ropes  and  spades  ready  to  hand :  and 
then  turned  to  walk  back  to  the  villaiie. 
Thev  went  slowly  and  with  caution ;  but 
the  look  of  afiright  was  gone  from  their 
faces.  That  grey  haze  of  light  in  the  east 
made  all  the  di (Terence  to  their  mood  of 
mind.  Moreover,  they  had  accomplished 
what  they  had  set  out  to  do.  Cocks  were 
crowing   on    every    sitle  ;    the    cattle    were 


stirring  in  the  meadows;   but  the   village 
would  sleep  for  an  hour  yet. 

They  found  Mary  Hodge  and  Susan 
\\'inter  waiting  for  them.  In  Susan's  par- 
lour was  a  long,  narrow  box,  plain  and 
four  square,  roughly  made,  and  roughly 
put  together  with  nails.  Elizabeth  smiled 
approval. 

"  Let  us  tak^  it  up,"  she  said,  "  and  then 
give  these  children*  some  food.  They  have 
worked  hard  to-night." 

An  hour  afterwards  the  sun  had  risen. 
Great  rain-clouds,  held  up  by  the  wind, 
were  scurrying  over  the  sky.  Susan 
Winter  appeared  at  her  gate  and  looked 
round  the  square. 

The  church  clock  struck  four. 
-  Then  came  a  sound  of  steps.  Here 
and  there  a  door  was  gently  opened 
and  shut.  A  number  of  young  women 
approached  Susan  Winter's  gate,  and  she 
led  them  within.  Presently  other  women 
came  and  stood  in  the  square  outside  the 
gate  waiting.  Then  Dame  Alicia  Kartell 
arrived,  unattended.  She  dismounted, 
tied  her  horse  to  a  post,  and  came  and 
stood  with  the  rest.  There  was  no  talking ; 
the  crowd  of  women  increased  minute  by 
minute  in  silence. 

But  now  the  houses  began  to  awake, 
the  men  began  to  rouse  themselves. 
Windows  were  thrown  open,  and  fathers 
and  husbands  leaned  out  in  their  night- 
caps, and  called  loudly  to  know  what 
was  forward.  The  Dame  warned  the 
women  to  make  no  answer;  and  they 
obeyed  her. 

Now  men  came  hurrying  out,  and  four 
or  fis^  ran  to  the  parsonage  house  and 
hammered  voilently  at  the  door. 

Master  Drew  put  out  his  head.  He 
saw  the  crowd  of  women  before  Susan 
Winter's  house.  He  was  in  a  transport 
of  rage. 

As  he  looked,  and  was  lifting  up  his 
voice  to  cry  aloud  against  them,  the  door 
of  that  house  was  suddenly  opened  wide. 
Down  the  path  came  Susan  Winter,  lean- 
ing, as  before,  on  the  arm  of  Elizabeth 
Dawes.  Susan's  gait  was  feeble  and 
shrinking,  but  Elizabeth  held  herself  erect 
as  ever.       The  look    of   goodwill   in   her 
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plain,  ruddy   face   was  gentler  and  graver 
than  its  wont. 

They  walked  to  the  gate  and  set  that 
wide  also,  and  at  that  moment  there  was 
borne  out  of  the  house,  on  the  shoulders 
of  eight  strong  young  women,  that  rude 
wooden  coffin,  secretly  made  by  women's 
hands  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  morning. 
It  was  covered  simply  with  a  white  sheet. 
Behind  it  came  those  who  had  done  that 
night's  work. 

By  this  time  a  number  of  men  were 
gathered  in  the  square.  At  the  sight  of 
the  coffin  they  all  fell  back  gaping  and 
horrorstruck.  Master  Drew,  holding  on 
to  his  window-sill  with  his  dark,  claw-like 
fingers,  stared  wide-eyed,  open-mouthed, 
speechless. 

Then  there  rose  shouts  and  expostula- 
tions— all  from  a  safe  distance — on  the 
part  of  those  whose  wives  or  daughters 
were  among  the  women ;  those  especially 
who  were  bearing  the  dead  were  called 
back  with  a  terrified  and  furious 
vehemence.  The  women,  looking  at  the 
Dame  and  at  Elizabeth  Dawes,  still  kept 
silence. 

Now  they  marshalled  their  procession 
and  began  to  get  under  way.  At  the 
head  went  Dame  Alicia  Kartell,  between 
Elizabeth  Dawes  and  Susan  Winter. 
Behind  them  was  carried  the  coffin,  the 
eight  stalwart  young  bearers  stepping  out 
steadily  and  strongly  in  the  face  of  the 
wind.  The  rest  of  the  women  followed, 
walking  in  orderly  ranks.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  mourning  ;  the  women  walked 
in  the  dress  in  which,  a  few  hours  later, 
they  would  go  to  work  in  their  houses. 

Slowly,  for  the  burden  was  hard  to  be 
borne  against  the  wind,  they  followed  the 
road  Elizabeth  Dawes  and  her  friends 
had  taken  in  the  night;  between  the 
cottages,  past  the  fields,  through  the  gate, 
and  up  the  woodland  path,  till  they  came 
to  the  glade  in  the  midst  of  Millhill 
Copse.  Some  looked  back  to  see  if  any 
men  were  following.     Not  one  appeared. 


Arrived  at  the  graveside  they  took  the 
coffin  from  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers, 
fastened  the  ropes  about  the  head  and  the 
foot  of  it,  and  lowered  it  into  the  grave. 
Then  some  were  seized  with  pity.  How 
dreary  was  this  burying.  Not  a  flower, 
not  a  prayer  !  Dame  Alicia  went  apart 
and  gathered  some  honeysuckles  and  wild 
roses,  and  cast  them  down  on  the  coffin- 
lid.  Several  followed  her  example ;  and 
soon  the  coffin  could  not  be  seen  for  the 
wild  flowers  and  branches  strewn  upon  it. 

But  no  one  ventured  to  pray. 

Joan  Aster  and  Mary  Hodge  took 
spades  and  shovelled  back  the  earth.  The 
company  waited,  standing  round,  silent  as 
ever.  They  would  not  leave  their  com- 
rades till  the  whole  dangerous  business  was 
over.  It  was  done  at  length ;  and  gathering 
their  implements  together,  the  women  of 
Long   Stretton   went   back   to  the  village. 

Stormy  days  followed  the  burying  of 
the  Papist.  The  women  had  dared  to 
do  a  thing  the  men  had  feared  to  do. 
Both  sides  recognised  this;  it  made  the 
men  furious,  the  women  calm  and  exas- 
perating. No  harm  followed  the  burying ; 
and  the  men  had  the  worst  of  it  in  all 
the  arguments.  Not  a  woman  could  be 
brought  to  say  she  was  sorry.  Probably, 
aft^r  a  little  temper  and  sulkiness,  the 
matter  would  have  been  let  alone;  but 
Master  Drew  raged  terribly  in  their  midst 
and   stirred  up  the  men  again  and  again. 

At  length  on  Sunday  in  church  Master 
Drew  pleased  himself  with  the  thought 
that  these  women  were  now  delivered 
into  his  hands ;  but,  lo !  no  sooner  was 
it  made  plain  that  the  sermon  was  to  be 
levelled  against  them,  than  Elizabeth 
Dawes  rose  up  and  standing  in  her  place 
looked  round  her  upon  the  women. 

They  understood;  they  also  rose  up 
and,  in  a  body,  followed  her  out  of  the 
church.  The  preacher  and  the  men  were 
left  behind  all  agape. 

After  this  peace  was  made  between  the 
men  and  women  of  Long  Stretton. 
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OVER  THE  IRISH  CHANNEL 

An  Historical   Sky  Voyage 


By  JOHN    M.  BACON 


IN  the  brave  days  of  old,  when  ballooning 
was  yet  a  new  art,  and  the  sky  sailor 
with  ambition  unsated  sought  to  do  great 
things,  the  Irish  Sea  offered  difficulties 
which  few  cared  to  face  and  scarcely  any 
succeeded  in  overcoming.  The  explanation 
of  this  state  of  things  came  in  later  years, 
when  systematic  soundings  of  the  great 
ocean  overhead  had  established  the  fact 
that  high  over  channels  where  rivers  or  tides 
are  sweeping  there  are  very  commonly  to  be 
found  streams  of  air  holding  sway  with 
equal  persistency  and  with  the  same  general 
drift.  Thus  over  a  sea  like  the  Irish 
Channel  where,  as  e\ery  passenger  by 
steamer  has  learned  to  his  cost,  there  are 
strong  ocean  currents  to  be  encountered, 
finding  their  outlet  in  the  open  sea,  there  is 
a  grave  chance  of  meeting  some  dominant 
upper  air  stream  which,  shunning  either 
shore,  sets  out  only  for  the  wild  Atlantic; 
and  to  be  fairly  entrapped  within  such  a 
stream  might  be  attended  with  serious 
danger.  In  actual  fact,  ninety  years  ago  the 
aeronaut  Sadler  the  Elder  essayed  to  sail 
with  a  west  wind  from  Dublin  to  England, 
and  even  announced  his  intention  of 
steering  his  course  to  Liverpool. 

The  futility  of  this  endeavour  declared 
itself  in  a  sensational  adventure  which 
followed,  attended  with  imminent  peril  and 
ultimate  failure ;  the  voyager  being  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  diverse  currents,  and 
twice  immersed  in  the  sea,  whence  he  was 
eventually  rescued  by  a  passing  vessel,  but 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  with  the 
life  scarcely  left  in  him. 

But  the  Irish  Sea,  being  mainly  bounded 
by  neighbouring  coast  lines,  offers  obvious 
and  special  facilities  for  aeronautical  experi- 
ments generally,  and  for  the  manoeuvring 
of  a  balloon  at  sea.     And  the  writer  was 


most  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  sanction 
and  aid  of  the  Admiralty  towards  carrying 
out  the  enterprise  now  to  be  described. 
The  experiments  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
hand  were  such  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  The  writer  had  a 
short  while  before  succeeded,  in  company 
w^ith  Mr.  Percival  Spencer,  in  conveying 
long-distance  signals  by  sky  to  a  desired 
spot  across  the  breadth  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
Could  the  same  result  be  obtained  with 
equal  success  at  sea?  Further,  w^ould  the 
sea  itself  supply  the  means  for  steering  the 
balloon's  course  to  some  useful  extent? 
These  were  minor  points,  which  it  was 
decided  should  be  tested  ;  but  the  principal 
experiment  was  one  which  should  be  of  the 
very  highest  importance  in  modem  naviga- 
tion and  warfare. 

It  had  long  been  pointed  out  that  objects 
lying  beneath  water,  the  surface  of  which  is 
in  any  measure  disturbed,  are  better  seen 
at  a  height  above  the  water  than  they  are 
at  or  near  the  water's  edge,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  a  question  of  great  moment 
whether  a  balloon  floating  at  a  moderate 
height  might  not  afford  a  most  valuable 
point  of  observation  for  determining  the 
position  of  sunken  wrecks  or  reefs,  or  for 
detecting  the  yet  more  dreaded  submarine. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  writer 
conceived  the  idea  of  fitting  out  a  balloon 
carrying  the  same  signalling  apparatus  as 
he  had  used  over  land,  and  furnished  also 
with  a  long  trailing-rope  with  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  keep  a  grip  of  the 
water,  thus  at  will  converting  the  balloon 
practically  into  a  marine  vessel,  while  it 
carried  an  adjustable  sail,  by  manipulating 
which  a  certain  power  of  steering  should 
be  gained.  For  the  rest,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
lying  roughly  within  a  hundred   miles  of 
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even'  shore,  was,  from  [)Osilion,  an  excellent 
starting-place,  and  moreover,  possessing  a 
number  of  shoals  and  sunken  rocks  around 
its  coast-line,  would  give  admirable  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  power  of  vision  from 
aloft  to  penetrate  beneath  the  waves     All 


drop  in  the  water  and  fight  it  out  with  the 
waves  till  picked  up.  Such  a  course,  how- 
ever, simple  though  it  may  seem,  would 
mean  no  mere  plain  sailing,  on  account  ot 
the  shoals  and  currents  which  might  baffle 
the    sailor    by   sea  and  the    fickle    winds 


more  vessels  should  accompany  the  bal- 
loon, ready  to  "  stand  by "  in  case  of 
trouble,  while,  on  the  off-chance  of  the 
upper  winds  setting  irresistibly  out  towards 
the  open  sea,  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
the  balloonists  was  to  give  a  distress  signal, 
and  then,  putting  on  their  cork  jackets,  to 


which  might  equally  perplex  the  sailor  by 
sky.  One  of  our  most  experienced  admirals, 
hiuisejf  an  aeronaut,  advised  our  not  start- 
ing without  a  fleet  of  vessels  to  accompany 
us. 

Such  a  fleet,  however,  seemed  hard  to 
come  by.    The  ])ossessors  of  private  yachts. 
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though  all  in  sympathy,  doubted  their 
capability  to  attempt  a  rescue,  while  the 
only  response  from  shipowners  was  one 
from  the  manager  of  a  well-kno»-n  firm 
who  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  no  spare 
vessel,  but  that  he  could  build  one  !  In 
the  end,  as  has  been  stated,  (he  Admiralty, 
with  extreme  generosity,  came  forward,  and 
placing  a.  gunboat  at  our  service,  gave  us 
thereby  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  help  possible,  coupled  only  with  the 


time  presently  came,  after  mid-channel  and 
broken  sea-water  had  been  reached,  and 
heavy  seas  were  washing  the  deck  with 
every  roll,  when  one's  admiration  for  the 
British  sailor  rose,  as  also  one's  envy  of 
his  characteristic  cheerfulness  under  un- 
toward circumstances. 

Anchored  at  length  off  Douglas  after  a 
protracted  voyage,  we  were  rowed  ashore  in 
a  sea  as  rough  as  a  boat  could  safely  live 
through,  and  this  was  but  a  foretaste  of  the 
will]  weather  in  store.  It  was  a 
black ,  outlook  for  the  experiments 
in  hand, -yet  the  enforced  delay  of 
stormy  days  which  followed 
led  to  a  valuable  lesson.  There 
v.-as  leisure  to  look  around,  anil  to 


necessary  condition   that 

and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  proved 
lime  of  wild  and  ill-suited  weather 

H.M.S.  Rmard  is  a  torpedo  gunboat  of 
800  tons,  a  complement  of  over  ninety 
officers  and  men,  and  capable  of  steaming 
at  15  knots  or  upwards.  On  board  this 
smart  service  vessel  I  became  a  privileged 
|)assenger,  and  embarking  at  Holyhead, 
was  soon  made  familiar  with  the  pleasanter 
aspect  of  life  at  sea  on  board  a  man-of-war 
— the  inspection,  the  drill,  the  handling  and 
overhauling  of  the  grim  engines  of  warfare, 
the  messes,  and  that  traditional  item  of 
the  day's  routine,  the  "serving  of  the 
gro;j."     Let  it  here  be  recorded  tiiat  the 


study  the  possibilities  of  eflecting  an  ideal 
inflation  under  circumstances  unprece- 
dented in  modern  times.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  were  not  only  about  to 
attempt  a  feat  unknown  in  the  history  of 
the  country ;  we  were  in  a  land  where 
ballooning  was  absolutely  unknown.  Thus 
the  islanders  welcomed  their  aeronautical 
visitors  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
at  once,  and  freely,  accorded  them  facili- 
ties probably  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
modern  ai;ronautics. 

This  happy  and  exceptional  good  fortune 
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led  to  our  conceiving  a  novel  idea,  the 
value  of  which  might  declare  itself  in 
time  of  actual  warfare.  We  were  in  a 
position  to  undertake  the  experiment  of 
trying  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to 
escape  by  sky  from  a  seaport  town  under 
conditions  of  blockade.  Such  an  experi- 
ment required  that  for  safety  the  ascent 
should  take  place  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  shielded  from  view  by  lofty  buildings, 
and  in  proximity  to  the  largest  gas  mains,  by 
which  the  process  of  filling  could  be 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  expedition 
when  the  right  opportunity  arrived. 

It  was  these  considerations  that  induced 
us  to  seek  for  licence  which  would  have 
seemed  quite  preposterous  to  ask  for  under 
like  circumstances  in  any  other  place.  We 
boldly  begged  permission  to  take  possession 
of  the  principal  open  space  in  the  town,  in 
front  of  the  chief  hotel  and  flanking  the 
approaches  to  the  harbour.  It  was  like 
asking  for  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  middle 
of  Fleet  Street,  or  for  the  use  of  Piccadilly 
Circus  to  fill  a  balloon  in.  It  remains, 
however,  only  gratefully  to  record  that  the 
several  authorities  who  had  to  be  consulted 
gave  the  readiest  consent,  and  thus  the 
public  place  in  question  was  fenced  off,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  police.  A 
pit  was  dug  in  the  open  thoroughfare  to 
gain  access  to  the  gas  main,  and  the  hotel 
front  was  converted  into  a  private  balloon 
ground  through  many  days  of  stormy  wind 
which  forbade  any  sky  passage  or  even  the 
possibility  of  inflating  a  balloon  at  all. 

Meanwhile  our  consort,  moored  in  the 
outer  anchorsige,  was  having  a  terrible  time 
of  it.  Big  green  seas  were  breaking  over 
her  night  and  day,  and  intercommunication 
even  by  signals  was  cut  off  by  reason  of 
thick  weather.  When  a  signal  from  the 
masthead  was  readable  ashore  it  was 
simply  the  "negative  sign,"  implying  that 
the  captain  was  not  prepared  to  accompany 
us :  and  at  last,  one  wild  evening,  the 
Rcftard  disappeared  into  the  gathering 
gloom,  and  steamed  back  through  the  night 
to  her  safer  moorings  at  Holyhead.  The 
second  night  after  the  gale  was  at  its  height, 
and  then,  as  with  a  sudden  change  of 
purpose,  blew  itself  out,  and  the  following 


morning  broke  fair,  with  only  a  moderate 
wind  from  the  south. 

By  some  common  conviction  it  was 
felt  that  our  chance  had  come  at  last, 
and  ere  the  light  of  day  was  fairly 
established  the  empty  balloon  had  been 
laid  out  across  the  roadway,  and  the  gas 
company's  men  were  already  in  attendance. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  attempt  must  go 
forward  at  all  costs,  and  in  this  determina- 
tion we  were  further  confirmed  by  a 
telegram  shortly  received  announcing  that 
the  Retiard  would  be  ten  miles  to  leeward 
by  mid-day. 

It  was  intense  relief  that  we  now  found 
in  action.  A\'e  cared  little  that  the  water- 
men began  to  foretell  untoward  changes,  or 
that  little  scuds  began  brewing,  and  bringing 
up  troublesome  gusts  of  wind.  We  could, 
at  least,  keep  busy,  and  in  truth  the  swelling 
and  now  restive  balloon  demanded  all  our 
attention  from  the  fact  that  we  occupied  a 
draughty  street,  and  sharp  angles  of 
buildings  and  pointed  lamp-posts  were  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  surging  silk.  It 
was  shortly  after  mid-day,  while  we  were 
with  diflficulty  trying  to  restrain  our  un- 
wieldy monster  under  an  awkward  scjuall, 
that  a  ringing  shot  boomed  out  across  the 
sea,  and  echoing  round  the  bay  told  us  that 
our  faithful  consort  was  already  at  hand, 
and  hurrying  forward  as  our  advanced 
guard. 

It  was  a  siimal  also  for  other  chani^es  in 
our  favour,  for  the  sun  broke  and  the  wind 
lulled,  and  it  came  about  that  by  1.30  the 
balloon  was  full,  the  sail  attached,  and 
15,000  souls,  clustered  in  a  dense  mass 
around  the  enclosure,  rent  the  heavens  with 
a  deafening  shout  as  we  sailed  away.  Not, 
however,  without  some  little  misc'iance. 

The  moment  before  leaving  tlie  earth, 
the  balloon,  swaying  towards  the  hotel, 
impinged  smartly  against  the  pointed 
corner  of  the  battlements.  It  was  an  ugly 
collision,  and  gave  serious  alarm  to  the 
crowd  ;  but  for  a  little  space  the  aeronauts 
themselves  were  chiefly  anxious  on  another 
score :  for  the  upper  currents  bore  away 
to  the  left  of  our  anticipated  direction, 
moreover,  they  were  moving  fast,  and 
should  they,  as  we  rose  higher,  back  but 
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l.THC   SCOTCH  COAST, 
ZTHE  LAST  OF  MAN. 
3. DERBY  CASTLE, 

FROM    2^000  FEET. 
*  OVER  THE  PROMENADE 
DOUGLAS. 


a  little  towards  the  west,  we  should  be 
heading  througli  the  North  (Channel  to 
the  open  ocean,  and  no  vessel  built,  save 
possibly  a  destroyer,  could  overhaul  us  in 
time  to  render  any  service. 

The  view  below  us  was  one  of  exceptional 
inierest  and  beauty.  Douglas  Bay — one  of 
the  finest,  surely,  around  British  coasts — 
spread  its  wide  span  beneath ;  its  myriad 
ripples  flinging  back  the  sunlight.  But 
rapidly   the    bold    promontory    of    Derby 


Castle  drew  towards  us,  and  then  once 
again  for  a  brief  while  we  were  over  land. 
This  was  the  nigged  face  of  the  heart  ot 
Man— combining  in  miniature,  as  it  seemed, 
the  pictures(iuc  beauties  of  Cumberland 
and  Derbysliire — streaked  here  and  there 
with  romantic  glens  and  water-courses,  and 
dotted  over  by  bare  or  cloud-capped  moun- 
tain peaks.  Shortly,  however,  our  course 
again  changed,  veering  somewhat  to  the 
eastward,    thus    carrjing    us    due    above 
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Ramsay,  and  so  out  to  sea,  having  on  our 
left  the  extreme  point  of  Ayre,  which  we 
passed  at  a  height  of  upwards  of  4,000ft. 

W'e  were  now  well  out  over  tlie  sea  and, 
with  our  minds  fairly  at  rest,  were  easily 
maintaining  our  altitude,  showing  that  the 
balloon  had  suffered  no  material  damage. 
We  were  also  confident,  should  no  fresh 
change   occur,    of    reaching   some    further 


and  we  were  not  sure  even  of  her  where- 
abouts. There  was  what  looked  like  a  liny 
boat  rounding  a,  distant  headland,  and 
churning  up  a  just  perceptible  line  of  creamy 
foam  in  an  apparently  almost  placid  sea. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  this  mere  toy  boat 
was  our  attendant  man-of-war  ?  This  was 
easy  to  discover,  and  bringing  my  collapsing 
drum  into  action,  I  signalled  "  Whistle " ; 


shore;  we  could  c\Ln  fjirij  gULSs  our 
haven.  'I'he  okl  sailors  about  the  quay 
had  prophesied  that  wi.  should  make  the 
coast  of  Cumberland  but  we  had  fallen 
off  many  points,  and  at  present  stood  tj 
reach  the  Holway  Firth  some  fifty  miles 
from  Douglas. 

It  was  to  tiie  Riiiaid  that  our  thoughts 
now  chiefly  turned,  for  we  relied  upon  her 
for  help  in  our  expenmenlal  work  at  least, 
No.  J.    New  Series.    AueusI,  190J. 


and  in  a  short  int(,r\il  a  druble  blast  rn 
the  ships  hooter  readie  1  us  faintlj 
I  \idently  we  had  dreadv  f(>r,,e(i  iliead  of 
the  j,unboat,  and  for  this  there  n  s 
abundant  reason  for  the  bmt  "as  unaioid 
ably  losmg  much  ground  on  nj,  to  the 
shoal  water  ofi"  the  north  ol  Man  and, 
moreover  -is  ue  sailed  on  the  baek  of  t  fist 
upper  current  we  were  making  a  direet 
course  at  a  speed  of  thirtj   knots      Cleirly 
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from  Iliis  point  the  gunboat  muse  make  a 
stern  chase  of  il. 

But  the  shoals  were  after  all  a  happy 
chance  in  our  favour.  'I'hey  gave  us  the 
opportunity  of  Icsiing  vision  from  aloft, 
and,  as  judged  by  the  eye,  there  could  be 
no  question  as  to  our  seeing  the  sea 
bottom  wel!  beneath  the  water.  More 
than  this,  a  photograph  was  taken  of  what 


trying  our  steering  gear;  therefore  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  approach  close  to  the 
water,  and  when  a  long  lensjth  of  our  trail 
rope  was  dragging  in  the  sea  we  set  our  sail 
to  alter  our  course,  and  here  again  with 
successful  and  satisfactory  results. 

Not,  however,  for  long,  for  another  and 
unexpected  lesson  was  gained  by  our 
iii:in<cuvrc,  and  we  soon  learnt  that  when 


ArpROACH  OF  evening;  in  mid-channel. 


was  obviously  a  broad  jiatch  of  seaweed- 
covered  rock,  and  this  photograph  being 
subsequently  developed  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  outlines  of  even  so  indistinct  an 
object  below  troubled  water  were  clearly 
discernible  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms. 
Owing,  however,  probably  to  a  change  of 
temperature,  our  balloon  at  this  point  was 
descending  somewhat  rapidly,  and  the 
opportunity    seemed    to   liave   arrived    for 


seas  are  running  high  it  is  not  a  time  for 
trying  methods  of  steering  a  balloon  by  any 
contact  witli  the  water.  Our  close 
proximity  to  angrj'  waves  that  would  hope- 
lessly wreck  the  apparatus  we  carried, 
forbade  our  continuing  the  experiment. 
Indued,  a  moment  came  when  it  seemed 
prudent  to  drop  hastily  two  whole  bags  of 
sand,  to  s:ive  a  sudden  and  undesirable 
immersion.     And  the  result  of  this  may  be 
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anticipated.  Ligiittned  suddenly  of  some 
hundred  pounds  of  ballast  our  air-ship 
promptly  righted  herself,  and  rising  proudly 
out  of  the  sea  soared  aloft  till  we  looked 
down  on  the  waste  of  waters  from  a  niile- 
and-a-linlf  in  the   sky. 

And  what  a  sky  was  round  us !  It  ap- 
peared rather  as  some  enchanted  world  un- 
known to  mortals,  a  far-reacliing  sea  of 
cloud,  lorn  and  fretted,  and  tossing  wildly 
aloft,  with  snowy  billows,  while  here  and 
Ihero  towered  grotesijue  imitations  of  domes 
and  pinnacles  as  of  some  aerial  city,  while 
from  llie  depth  arose  a  strange,  soft,  musi- 
cal murmur  which  tilled  the  air.  Silver 
cloudlets  sailing  through  the  void  below 
ser\ed  to  nuke  the  deep  gulf  look  dee[>er, 
and  though  the  land  was  yet  visible,  it  was 
fat  and  faint,  a  mere  dim,  dark  wedge  of 
earth,  the  last  of  Man\Iand  already  fading 
out  in  distance.  And  now  looking  ahead 
we  scanned  with  eager  curiosity  a  dark  belt 
of  lowering  cloud  that  hung  heavily  across 
the  sky-line  and  barred  our  view.  Some- 
where beyond  and  behind  that  cloudland 
must  he  our  goal,  and  this,  if  the  balloon 


hc!d  its  present  course,  should  be  the 
Scottish  coast,  as  yet  some  thirty  miles 
distant  across  a  stretch  of  sea  already 
swallowed  up  in  cloud  and  lost  to  view 

Long  ere  our  haven  was  reached  we  had 
abandoned  all  idea  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  Reitard,  which  was  not  only 
indistinguishable  on  the  now  dark  sea,  but 
incapable  also  of  seeing  ourselves,  save 
fitfully,  agiiinst  the  sky.  We  learned,  how- 
ever, that  she  loyally  and  determinedly 
kept  on  her  course  with  many  a  good  wish 
for  the  sky-pilots  on  the  part  of  the  crew 
e?ipressed  in  hearty  sailor  fashion.  Eventu- 
ally she  reached  Kirkcudbright  Bay  more 
than  an  hour  after  we  had  passed  on 
overhead,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  of 
catching  a  final  glimpse  of  us  as  we 
disappeared  far  inUuid  lo  the  s<nitli. 

The  voyage  by  sky,  so  far  as  the  uncer- 
tain passage  of  the  sea  was  concerned,  had 
indeed  been  triumphantly  accomplished. 
At  3.30  p.m.  we  crossed  the  rocky  coast 
line  of  the  Solway  Firth,  eastward  of  Abbey 
Head,  and  then  sailed  rapidly  inland  with 
Castle  Douglas  on  our  left. 
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It  was  certainly  the  wildest  tract  of  land 
that  to  my  knowledge  I  have  ever  traversed 
by  balloon.  Contrary  to  all  experience, 
among  the  varied  sounds  that  reached  us 
from  earth  the  human  voice  was  scarcely 
once  heard — only  the  cry  of  startled  water- 
fowl, the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  plash  of 
mountain  torrents.  Miniature-looking  pale 
blue  lochs  lay  here  and  there,  relieving  the 
dull  monotony  of  what  to  our  view  appeared 
little  else  than  waste  or  untilled  country. 
Presently,  however,  came  the  cry  of  grouse, 
telling  us  that  we  were  flying  over  mooi^f 
and  ere  long  we  were  swallowed  up  in  mist 
that  was  not  the  mist  of  proper  cloud.       It 


was  while  buried  in  this  vapour  that  the 
tugging  of  our  trail  rope  told  us  that  we 
were  touching  earth.  Then  we  broke 
through  our  clammy  curtain  to  find  a  broad 
valley  below,  and  as  the  day  was  far  spent, 
it  was  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  lee  of 
the  mountain  as  wind  shelter  in  alighting. 
So  opening  the  valve  we  swooped  earth- 
wards, and  eventually  were  brought  to 
ground  in  the  Glen  of  Glenesslin,  fourteen 
miles  from  Dumfries,  and  upwards  of 
eighty  from  our  starting  point,  concluding 
a  rare  and  historical  sky  voyage  of  three- 
and-a-half  hours  over  land  and  sea  never 
traversed  by  balloon  before. 
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HALF  WAY 


By   JANE   COX 


'^pHE  world  is  not  the  dream  of  living  gold 

I  We  dreamed  when  we  were  young. 

Then,  all  the  glory  that  the  west  could  hold. 

Burned  fold  on  fold. 
A  molten  veil  across  its  portals  flung. 
Behind  whose  shade  the  years  lay  sleeping  still 

Like  tales  untold. 
But  now,  beyond  the  beeches  bare  and  chill, 
Beyond  the  woods  set  far  upon  the  hill, 

The  clouds  are  cold. 

Our  life  is  not  the  journey  that  we  planned 

As  we  set  out  with  morn  : 
We  said,  "  We  will  pause  here  and  view  the  land, 

Or  take  our  stand 
Upon  those  hills  and  see  the  ripening  com. 
Or  step  aside  along  the  mere  to  mark 

The  wild-fowl  band  *' ; 
But  now,  we  know  we  must  tread  swift  and  stark 
If  we  would  cross  the  desert  ere  the  dark 

Creeps  on  the  sand. 

And  Death  is  not  the  dim  and  distant  shade 

So  far  against  the  sky, 
The  half-seen  trap  for  others  waiting  laid. 

While  we,  arraved 
In  pride  and  plume  of  youth  go  sweeping  by ; 
We  th(^ught  to  meet  him  \\nth  a  spirit  braced 

By  con(|uests  made  ; 
But  now,  we  know,  when  half  the  road  is  traced. 
Our  hope  is  but  to  reach  him  undisgraced 

And  unafraid. 


A  HIGHWAY  ROMANCE 


By  R  A.  HINKSON 


THERE  was  much  excitement  amongst 
the  young  bucks  when  the  news  came 
that  Sir  Nicholas  Gold  was  dead,  scarce 
three  months  after  he  had  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Gerard.  That  she  had  wedded  her  seven- 
teen years  to  his  seventy  had  caused  little 
surprise,  since  she  was  country  bred,  and 
her  father  had  gained  nothing  but  promises 
in  return  for  the  patrimony  which  he  had 
squandered  in  defence  of  his  King. 

At  the  coffee-houses  for  many  days  little 
else  was  spoken  of,  and  the  plague  was 
forgiven  its  many  victims  because  it  had 
released  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  from 
the  bondage  of  an  old  and  querulous 
husband.  Moreover,  it  was  said  that  the 
lady's  weeds  of  widowhood  were  gilded 
with  eighty  thousand  pounds,  at  the  very 
least,  and  that  fact  procured  her  many  sin- 
cere, if  not  disinterested  congratulations. 

The  lady  retired  to  her  father's  seat  in 
Hertfordshire  to  dry  her  tears  and  to 
choose  comely  garments  of  mourning  before 
returning  to  the  city.  And,  since  the 
plague  was  dying  out  but  slowly,  there  was 
the  less  need  for  her  speedy  return  to  her 
house  at  Westminster. 

Nothing  in  his  life  became  Sir  Nicholas 
so  well  as  his  manner  of  leaving  it.  When 
he  knew  himself  caught  by  the  plague,  he 
sent  for  his  attorney  and  made  a  will  leaving 
everything  he  possessed  to  his  wife  without 
condition,  because,  when  the  servants  fled 
from  him  at  the  first  alarm  she  had  refused 
to  follow  them,  but  remained  to  nurse  him 
back  to  health  if  it  might  be. 

In  those  three  months  she  had  become  a 
woman,  and  a  brave  one,  who  had  been  but 
a  shrinking  girl,  and  since  she  had  faced 
death  and  the  plague  she  was  not  like  to 
flee  from  lesser  perils. 

So  she  took  coach  from  the  city  with  but 
a  single  man-servant,  besides  the  coach- 
man,  and  her  maid.      Sir    John   Gerard 


would  have  her  wait  for  ten  days  longer,  so 
that  she  might  be  accompanied  by  her 
brother,  who  was  now  in  London  on  the 
King's  business,  or  else  take  more  men- 
servants  as  a  protection,  but  she  laughed  at 
his  warning. 

"  I  will  wager  that  Hampstead  Heath  is 
more  lonely  than  a  desert,"  she  answered. 
"  I  shall  not  find  even  the  ghost  of  a  high- 
wayman there,  since  the  plague  has  fright- 
ened them  far  into  the  country.  Neither 
shall  I  be  defenceless,  since  Askew  carries 
two  loaded  pistols." 

"  He  is  more  like  to  shoot  himself  with 
them  than  he  is  to  shoot  a  highwayman," 
rejoined  her  father. 

"  They  will  make  a  great  noise,  and  that 
will  frighten  any  rascal  that  would  stop  us," 
Lady  Gold  made  answer,  smiling.  "  I  have 
seen  many  a  cut-throat  in  the  city  that  never 
feared  the  gallows  go  pale  at  the  sight  of  his 
own  shadow,  and  since  we  shall  reach 
Westminster  before  daylight  fails,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

Sir  John  allowed  his  daughter  to  set 
out  on  her  journey,  with  reluctance,  but 
there  was  no  gainsaying  a  resolute  woman, 
who  had  ^80,000  and  more  to  back  her 
resolution.  So  he  kissed  her  and  bade 
her  God  speed,  warning  Askew  to  be  care- 
ful of  his  pistols,  but  to  fire  straight  if  he 
had  need  to. 

The  day  was  fair  and  the  sky  clear.  In 
the  shade  the  hoar  frost  glittered  on  .the 
grass  and  the  trees  dripped  as  with  dew. 
The  air  was  keen  and  fresh  and  the 
winter's  day  gave  of  its  short-lived  beauty 
unstintingly.  They  travelled  leisurely, 
having  no  great  need  for  haste,  and  the 
roads  were  rough  and  deep-rutted. 

The  lady  drew  back  the  curtains  and 
looked  out  at  the  fair  prospect  beyond  the 
hedgerows  on  either  side.  In  a  sense  it 
was  her  first  day  of  freedom,  and  her 
father's   acquiescence    had   punctuated    it. 
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From  a  child  she  had  become  the  wife  of 
£Ui  old  man,  and  had  thereby  exchanged 
the  def)endency  of  a  girl  for  the  bondage 
of  a  wife  subject  to  the  querulous  exactions 
of  a  husband,  whose  only  claim  to  her 
affections  was  a  timely  money  service  to 
her  father. 

Now  she  was  free  of  both,  and  mistress 
of  what  was  left  her  of  life  bevond  her 
eighteen  summers.  There  was  something 
rapturous  in  the  thought,  though  upon 
reflection  it  seemed  wicked  to  rejoice, 
because  of  the  occasion  which  had  given 
her  that  freedom. 

The  coach  rolled  along  the  jagged  roads, 
swaying  like  a  pendulum,  until  it  reached 
the"  Lion,"  where  they  were  to  change  horses, 
being  but  fifteen  miles  from  Westminster. 

As  the  lady  entered  the  inn,  a  gentleman 
made  way  for  her,  with  every  expression  of 
courtesv.  She  noted  that  he  was  voung 
and  handsome,  and  dressed  elegantly,  albeit 
soberly,  and  that  his  eyes  were  dark  and 
very  earnest.  Indeed,  so  keenly  did  they 
search  her  face,  that  the  blood  mounted  to 
her  brow.  She  made  him  a  little  curtsey 
as  he  stood  with  bent  head  uncovered 
before  her,  and  i)assed  on,  her  maid  trip- 
ping behind  her. 

"  A  noble  and  comely  gentleman,"  re- 
marked the  latter  when  they  had  reached 
the  chamber.  "Did  your  ladyship  note 
his  eyes  ?  " 

"  I  perceived  that  the  gentleman  was  not 
blind,"  retorted  her  mistress,  smiling. 

"  Your  ladyship's  beauty  would  make  a 
blind  man  see,"  the  maid  went  on,  knowing 
that  her  mistress  was  not  ill-pleased. 

"  Why,  'tis  better  than  making  a  seeing- 
man   blind,   which  is   the  proof  of  beauty 
now-a-days,"  the  lady  made  answer.     Then,., 
as  though  slie  had  treated  the  matter  with 
too  great  gravity,  she  added  : 

"  Doubtless  it  is  some  common  fellow, 
who  has  stolen  his  master's  wardrobe, 
Sarah.  Come,  let  us  eat,  since  the  day  is 
fading  already,  and  Westminster  is  still 
more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  here — God 
send  us  safe  thither." 

\Vhen  thev  left  the  inn  and  entered  the 
coach  they  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
stranger.     They  travelled  at  a  good  pace. 


for  the  sun  was  sinking  and  the  mist  of 
evening  closing  in  upon  them. 

As  they  entered  the  Heath,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth caught  suddenly  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  behind.  She  sprang  up  and  listened 
intently,  her  lips  parted.  The  coachman 
cracked  his  whip  and  the  horses  broke  into 
a  gallop.  The  coach  swayed  to  and  fro  as 
the  wheels  rattled  and  bumped  over  the 
rough,  frost-bound  road. 

Lady  Gould  roused  her  sleeping  maid. 

"Awake,  Sarah,"  she  cried  in  lier  ear; 
"  we  are  pursued.  Hark  to  the  sound  of 
hoofs  behind  us." 

The  two  women  listened  awhile. 

"  I  can  hear  nothing,  madam,"  the  maid 
returned,  "  save  only  the  noise  of  the  wheels 
uj)on  this  sorry  road." 

"  Then  sleep  again  since  your  ears  arc  so 
deaf,"  her  mistress  retorted  impatiently.  "  I 
would  to  God  I  had  kept  the  pistols  my- 
self, and  had  not  entrusted  them  to  that 
blockhead  Askew.  God's  mercy!  what  has 
happened  ? " 

There  was  a  sudden  bump,  a  grinding 
noise  and  the  coach  came  to  a  standstill, 
thrown  over  on  its  side.  A  confused*  mur- 
mur of  voices  followed  ;  then  the  discharge 
of  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  all  was  quiet 
again. 

Lady  Gold  disengaged  herself  from  the 
frightened  embraces  of  her  maid,  and 
struggled  to  find  the  door  of  the  coach  on 
the  upper  side.  The  thought  of  danger 
had  nerved  her  heart,  even  if  it  had 
fjuickened  her  pulse,  and  her  maid's  help- 
lessness stimulated  rather  than  depressed 
her. 

She  was  anxious  to  face  her  assailant, 
whoever  he  was,  if  he  had  escaped  from 
Askew's  pistols.  As  she  fumbled  at  the 
door  of  the  coach  it  was  suddenly  opened 
from  without. 

"  Madam,  I  hope  that  you  are  not 
greatly  shaken,"  said  a  voice. 

The  lady  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the 
stranLrer  of  the  inn. 

"  Ah,  is  it  you  ? "  she  said  without  dis- 
guising her  relief.     "  I  thought  it  was " 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  laugh. 

"The  times  are  suspicious,  and  the  place 
of  a  bad  name,''  he  answered,  "yet  I  am 
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grateful  to  both  if  they  give  me  an  op|K)r- 
tunity  to  be  of  service." 

She  made  bim  a  curtSL-y,  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

"  It  is  easy  to  believe  you  a  friend,  since 
you  find  us  is  in  such  a  sorry  plight,"  she 
answered,  taking  his  Iiand  and  stepping  from 
the  coach.  '■  Uut  what  is  become  of  my 
servants,  and  Askew  carried  the  pistols?" 


The  stranger  smiled. 

"  What  is  become  of  them  I  know  not," 
he  returned,  "  but  when  last  I  saw  them 
they  were  iiecing  across  the  Heath  as  though 
the  devil  «cre  behind  tliem,  and  I  do  not 
wonder,  since  the  rogue  that  shot  your  two 
good  horses  should  swing  from  a  tree  if  one 
had  his  deserts  in  this  world.  And  yet  I 
ought  to  be  grateful,  since  if  the  blockhead 
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had  a  surer  aim  I  should  not  be  alive  to 
offer  you  a  service.  And  yet  I  am  not 
wholly  blameless  for  your  plight,  since  I 
drew  my  sword  on  the  rascal,  and  so  they 
have  both  fled  from  you.  Now  the  coach 
is  wrecked  and  the  horses  both  dead." 

Lady  Gold  shuddered.  Then  drawing 
her  cloak  about  her,  she  stepped  forward 
resolutely.  The  horses  lay  upon  the 
ground,  quiet  under  their  harness,  and  if 
there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  stranger's 
truthfulness,  the  dark  purple  stain  upon  the 
road  dispelled  it.  There  was  no  disbelieving 
him  ;   both  were  dead. 

Something  rose  in  her  throat,  and  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears.  The  girl  had 
ousted  the  woman  in  her.  The  dusk 
would  soon  fade  into  darkness. 

She  turned  to  the  man,  who  stood  silent 
beside  her,  his  bridle  rein  thrown  across 
his  left  arm. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  tremulously,  "  I  would 
be  at  Westminster  before  the  night  falls — 
I  and  my  maid.  And  if  you  know  the 
Heath,  I  beg  you  give  us  your  company 
until  w^e  come  in  sight  of  the  city.  I 
would  that  I  had  carried  the  pistols  myself, 
so  that  I  were  not  defenceless. 

"Neither  are  you,  madam,"  the  gentle- 
man rejoined,  "if  you  will  accept  a  soldier's 
company,  until  you  weary  of  it.  I,  too,  am 
on  my  way  to  Westminster,  and  none 
knows  the  Heath  better. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  with  a  sudden 

suspicion.     What  if  he  were ?  but  the 

sobs  of  her  maid  arrested  her  thoughts.  It 
was  no  time  to  think  of  purse  or  jewels, 
since  he  could  have  both  for  the  asking, 
and  still  leave  her  his  debtor  if  he  led  her 
safely  from  the  loneliness  and  darkness 
and  danger  of  the  Heath. 

The  stranger  watched  her  face  calmly, 
reading  her  thoughts  not  inaccurately. 
The  lady  turned  her  eyes  suddenly  upon  him. 

"Sir,  I  trust  you,  and  I  pray  God  to 
make  me  grateful  for  your  help,"  she  said, 
"  and  to  forgive  me  if  I  have  wronged  you 
for  a  moment,  but  I  am  not  used  to  be 
alone  and  defenceless. 

The  stranger  bowed. 

"  That  you  shall  not  be,  for  I  will  pledge 
my  life  to  see  you  safe  at  Westminster,"  he 


replied.  "At  an  inn,  scarce  a  mile  from 
here  we  will  find  a  coach  and  horses. 
Meanwhile  you  and  your  maid  must  sit  in 
my  saddle.  When  you  reach  your  house 
you  shall  give  me  my  reward." 

"  And  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  Leave  to  kiss  your  hand  and  bid  you 
farewell." 

"  'Tis  no  great  demand  for  such  service,' 
Lady  Gold  murmured  as  he  lifted  her  into 
the  saddle.  For  a  moment  his  breath  was 
on  her  cheek,  and  his  strong  arm  about  her 
waist ;  she  trembled  not  with  fear,  but  v»nth 
a  feeling  that  was  new  to  her.  Then  her 
maid  gripped  the  saddle  behind  her  and 
they  moved  on  across  the  Heath,  the 
stranger  holding  the  bridle  rein. 

So  they  traversed  the  mile  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  Bell  Inn.  The 
gentleman  walked  beside  his  horse  in 
silence  ;  but  now  and  again  a  smile  crossed 
his  face,  as  though  he  struggled  with  his 
mirth,  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
to  occasion  it.  At  least,  so  thought  Lady 
Gold,  looking  down  upon  him  from  her 
uncomfortable  seat  in  his  saddle,  and  accus- 
ing him  of  dulness  because  he  had  not 
noticed  her  silver-buckled  shoes  .and  her 
silk  stockings. 

"Sir,  I  would  that  I  might  share  your 
merriment,  and  know  the  reason  of  it,"  she 
said  at  length,  with  some  indignation  in  her 
voice.  "  Since,  truth  to  tell,  I  find  the 
gloom  and  silence  depressing." 

He  looked  up  at  her,  laughing. 

"  Why  so  you  shall,  if  you  will,"  he  re- 
joined, "  but  only  on  one  condition." 

"  And  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  That  you  pledge  yourself  to  forgive  me 
and  to  keep  my  secret,"  he  replied,  glancing 
at  the  maid,  "  and  will  give  me  the  occasion 
for  my  confession  since  this  is  no  place  to 
make  it." 

Her  pulses  quickened.  It  would  be  im- 
prudent to  consent;  but  no  woman  has  ever 
yet  resisted  the  temptation  to  share  a  secret, 
and  Lady  Gold  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

"  Then  I  promise  you  all  three,"  she 
murmured. 

He  took  his  hat  from  his  head,  and 
bowed. 
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"  Thank  you,  madam  ;  but  I  beg  you  to 
belie\*e  that  I  set  more  store  by  the  first, 
since  without  that  the  other  two  are  of 
little  worth.  See,  there  is  the  light  of  the 
inn." 

At  the  door  of  the  Bell  Inn  he  lifted  the 
lady  and  her  maid  from  his  horse.  Then, 
while  they  rested  in- 
doors, he  ordered  a 
coach  and  horses  for 
their  journey.  He 
seemed  a  person  of 
consequence,  to  judge 
by  the  alacrity  with 
which  his  commands 
were  executed ;  and, 
judged  by  his  speech 
and  bearing,  he  was  a 
gentleman. 

After  a  little  delay, 
he  announced  that  the 
coach  was  ready,  and 
taking  her  hand  he  lud 
her  to  it.  Then  he 
mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  beside  them. 
More  than  once  on 
the  way  they  were 
challenged,  and  the 
coach  halted,  but  after 
a  few  words  it  went 
on  again. 

"  Truly,"       thought 
the    lady,    "  he    is    a 
person  of  consequence, 
all  the  more  what  was  tl; 
had  promised  to  tell  her. 

At  length,  when  they  drew  up  before  her 
house  in  Weslmin.ster,  he  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  coach  and  lifted  her  out,  hold- 
ing her  hand  in  his. 

"Madam,  I  claim  only  my  fee,"  he  said, 
lifting  her  band  to  his  lips,  "and  if  you 
would  have  my  secret,  pray  make  the 
occasion  so  it  be  not  many  hours  hence." 

"  j\t  four  o'clock  to-morrijw,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  I  shall  look  for  you.  I  am  Lady 
Gold  -  and  you  whom  shall  I  bid  them 
to  admit  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

"If  a  name  is  necessary,"  he  replied, 
"Jasper  is  as  pood  as  another.     Pray  bid 


them  admit  Mr.  Jasper.  If  I  am  alive  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  at  your  service,  and  I 
will  do  what  I  have  never  done  before — 
trust  a  woman  with  a  secret." 

He  made  her  a  low  bow,  then  replacing 
his  hat  on  his  head,  he  leaped  into  the  saddle 
and  rode  towards  the  city,  leaving  the  lady 


Lord  aU:UcUh  divpfi^d  his  hill  and  fill  liack  ii 


M  the  , 


.  o/Ais/n, 


"  and  she 


t  which  he 


with  a   strange  sense  of  loneliness  at  the 
luck  of  his  company. 

She  shuddered  crossing  the  threshold. 
Desjiite  the  many  servants,  the  great  house 
was  dreary  and  desolate,  and  filled,  too, 
with  the  memories  of  death.  With  life 
and  youth  as  her  comimnions  Hampstead 
Heath  had  been  more  friendly.  What 
would  her  father,  and  still  more  her 
brother,  think  of  her  ad\enture  ?  But,  after 
all,  what  did  it  matter  what  they  might 
think?  She  was  free  now,  and  had  pur- 
chased her  freedom  at  some  cost,  and  if 
she  found  her  romance  on  the  highway, 
whose  affair  was  it? 

As  Mr.  Jasjter  approaehed  the  mansion 
of  T-ady  Gold,  he  saw  two  gentlemen  in 
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earnest  converse  before  the  door.  He 
lifted  his  hat  and  would  have  entered,  but 
one  of  them  barred  his  passage : 

"  What  is  your  business,  sir  ?  "  he  asked 
haughtily. 

"  My  business  is  to  enter  this  house," 
rejoined  Mr.  Jasper,  "  and  since  I  have  but 
a  few  minutes  to  keep  a  promise,  1  beg  you 
to  give  me  room  to  pass." 

"  Lady  Gold  receives  no  visitors  to-day," 
rejoined  the  gentleman.  "  I  am  her  brother, 
and  should  know  what  guests  she  desires, 
and  your  face  is  strange  to  me.  My  lord, 
have  you  seen  this  gentleman  before  ?  " 

"That  I  have  not,"  returned  the  other 
hotly ;  "  but  doubtless  it  is  some  needy 
person  come  to  prey  upon  her  ladyship's 
bounty.  Begone,  rascal,"  and  he  drew  his 
sword.     "  I  am  Lord  Glenteith." 

In  a  moment  the  swords  flashed  under 
the  lamp-light;  then  Lord  Glenteith  dropped 
his  hilt  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
friend,  the  blood  spurting  from  his  arm. 

The  other,  holding  his  friend,  still  barred 
the  way. 

"  I  am  Evelyn  Gerard,  I>ady  Gold's 
brother,"  he  said,  "and  I  forbid  you  to 
enter.  If  I  do  not  draw  now,  'tis  because 
I  must  look  to  my  friend,  but  later  you 
shall  choose  your  weapons." 

"I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  sir, 
retorted  Mr.  Jasper,  "  but  to-morrow  it 
shall  be  as  you  wish.  Already  I  am  late, 
and  so  I  must  bid  you  farewell,  until  I  am 
again  at  leisure." 

He  brushed  passed  i\Ir.  Gerard  and 
entered  the  vestibule.  As  he  did  so  he 
heard  Mr.  Gerard  exclaim  : 

"  To  the  Court.  'Tis  the  Sheriff's  busi- 
ness. A  nameless  rogue  with  a  ready 
sword;  to-night  he  shall  lie  at  Newgate. 
My  lord,  let  us  make  haste.  We  will  soon 
find  a  physician  to  bind  up  your  wound, 
and  I  would  not  have  a  brawl  before  my 
sister's  door.     'Tis  a  matter  for  the  Sheriff." 

Mr.  Jasper  hesitated  a  moment ;  then, 
with  a  shake  of  his  shoulders,  he  went  on 
and  demanded  admittance,  giving  his 
name.     The  servant  bowed  : 

"  Her  ladyship  awaits  you,  sir,"  he 
answered.  "Will  you  be  pleased  to 
follow  ?  " 


He  followed  the  man  up  the  thickly- 
carpeted  stair,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
large,  but  dimly  -  lighted  apartment.  At 
first  he  thought  that  he  was  alone,  but 
immediately  a  slight  form  rose  up  and 
came  towards  him. 

"You  have  kept  your  promise,  but  you 
come  late,"  Lady  Gold  said,  giving  him  her 
hand. 

"Through  no  fault  of  mine,"  he  rejoined, 
kneeling  to  kiss  her  hand.  Then  he 
looked  into  her  face. 

Despite  the  sad  colour  of  her  dress,  she 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  he  had  thought 
her  at  the  inn.  A  necklet  of  diamonds 
sparkled  on  her  neck  and  white  bosom  ; 
that  was  the  only  ornament  which  she 
wore,  but  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  was 
well  set  off  by  the  garments  of  mourning. 
She  noted  that  he  was  richly  dressed  in 
a  brown  suit,  with  lace  at  the  breast  and 
cuffs,  and  gold  buttons,  but  in  place  of  a 
rapier  he  carried  a  plain  steel-hilted  sword. 

"  You  will  have  the  less  chance  to  grow 
weary  of  my  company,"  she  answered, 
smiling,  "since  at  five  o'clock  I  am 
pledged  to  listen  to  his  reverence  the 
Dean  of  St.  Giles. 

"Then  he  will  come  opportunely  to 
give  you  absolution  for  entertaining  me, 
and  yet  I  confess  that  I  have  no  love  for 
him.'' 

"  Yet  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  thank 
you  for  the  service  which  you  have  ren- 
dered to  me,"  the  lady  returned.  "  Sir 
Nicholas  esteemed  him  greatly." 

Mr.  Jasper  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  dare  swear  that  he  would  sooner  put 
a  halter  about  my  neck,"  he  made  answer ; 
"  and  I  have  never  been  nearer  the  gallows 
than  now,  because  your  beauty  and  spirit 
have  caught  me  and  made  me  a  prisoner." 

The  lady  trembled  a  little,  watching  his 
face. 

"  I  do  not  understand,  sir,"  she  mur- 
mured, wishing  the  Dean  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  "  Pray  tell  me,  for  my  wits 
are  very  dull.'' 

"  Madam,"  he  went  on  quickly,  "  your 
servant  was  a  bad  marksman,  but  no  fool, 
since  he  fired  at  a  highwayman  and  shot 
your  horses.     I  was  that  highwayman." 
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"  You  !  "  she  ejaculated. 

"  Yes,  I,  and  in  search  of  a  purse,"  he 
continued.  "  I  am  a  broken  gentleman. 
My  father  gave  all  he  had  to  the  King,  and 
got  nothing  for  it.  I  am  Sir  Jasper  More, 
and  there  is  a  thousand  pounds  on  my 
head." 

He  unbuckled  his  sword  and  laid  it  at 
her  feet. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  am  your 
prisoner." 

Before  she  could  reply  the  door  opened, 
and  jthe  servant  announced .  that  the  1 1  )ean 
of  St  Giles  awaited  her  ladyship's  permis- 
sion to  wait  upon  her. 

"  Bid  Mr.  Dean  wait  until  I  am  at 
leisure,"  she  returned  impatiently. 

Then  when  the  servant  had  withdrawn 
she  turned  to  her  guest.  Of  his  daring 
and  recklessness  she  had  often  heard,  and 
being  a  woman,  she  had  forgiven  him, 
taking  a  different  view  of  his  exploits  and 
the  occasion  which  had  led  to  them  than 
her  husband's  friends.  There  was  a 
thousand  pounds  on  his  head,  and  he  had 
surrendered  to  her.  A  thousand  pounds, 
and  she  was  the  mistress  of  more  than 
eighty  times  as  much  ! 

She  knelt  down  and  took  up  the  sword 
from  the  floor. 

"  If  you  are  my  prisoner,  I  give  you  your 
freedom,"  she  said  gently,  returning  his 
sword ;  "  but  I  wonder  why,  when  you 
needed  money,  that  you  did  not  ask  for  it 
upon  the  Heath.  I  would  have  given  five 
thousand  pounds  for  your  company  to 
Westminster." 

"  And  I  would  have  given  my  life  to  kiss 
your  hand  again." 

"  Do  you  indeed  love  me  so  greatly  ?  " 
she  whispered. 

"  Yes,  as  greatly,"  he  answered  :  "  if  you 
have  doubt  of  it  you  shall  soon  know.  Ix)rd 
Glenteith  barred  my  passage,  and  I  drew 
upon  him,  lest  I  should  fail  to  keep  my 
pledge  to  kiss  your  hand.  Your  hrotlier 
has  gone  to  summon  the  Sheriff — 'twas  he 
who  delayed  my  coming." 


The  blood  filled  I^dy  Gold's  cheeks. 
She  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

"  Ah,  is  it  indeed  so  ? "  she  answered. 
"  Then  Evelyn  would  have  sold  your  life  and 
mine  to  cry  quits  with  Lord  Glenteith  and  his 
own  debts,  but  I  shall  be  their  skive  no  longer." 

The  pride  died  suddenly  out  of  her  face 
and  she  became  again  gentle  and  sweet. 

"  Sir  Jasper,"  she  said,  "  men  say  that 
you  have  been  greatly  wronged,  and  others 
that  you  have  done  great  wrong.  A  woman 
is  no  judge  of  such  matters  since  her  heart 
makes  choice.  Do  you  indeed  love  me — 
and — and  not  for  what  so  many  make  love 
the  pretext  ?  " 

"  You  shall  soon  have  proof  of  it,"  he  re- 
joined. "  Since  if  the  Sheriff  fmds  me  here, 
my  sword  will  avail  me  nothing.  But  if  you 
give  me  leave  to  kiss  your  cheek,  I  shall 
have  a  smile  for  the  gallows,  for  I  love  you 
better  than  my  own  life." 

She  held  out  her  arms  : 

"  I  have  never  been  loved  before,"  she 
cried  out  passionately ;  "  and  so  you  shall 
kiss  my  cheek  and  my  lips  if  you  will,  and 
there  shall  be  no  thought  of  the  gallows." 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast  for  a 
moment,  then  she  broke  from  him. 

"There  is  little  time  to  save  you,"  she 
whispered.  "  God  give  me  wisdom  to 
keep  your  love,  for  love  me  I  will  swear 
you  do.  Hark,  there,  they  are  knocking. 
Come,  the  Dean  waits.  He  shall  wed  us 
before  my  brother  can  find  us.  Afterwards 
he  and  the  Sheriff  may  wish  us  joy. 

For  many  days  little  was  talked  of  at 
the  coffee-houses  save  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Gold  and  Sir  Jasper  More,  and  many 
thought  him  lucky  in  his  beautiful  wife  and 
great  dowry,  and  fewer  her  fortunate,  be 
cause  she  had  got  a  gentleman  of  birth  and 
breeding  for  her  husband. 

But  all  praised  the  King's  clepiency, 
because  he  had  pardoned  Sir  Jasper  in 
consideration  of  his  father's  services,  and 
only  a  few  knew  that  his  Majesty's  pardon 
had  enriched  the  royal  purse  by  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 


By  LaW/^J  ^^  Y^ATEa  IN 


1^HE\  had 
siimtrihing  ihc  o'.hcr  had  no:.  Ii 
one  had  our  admirjiion.  aiiMtht-r  had  our 
love,  two  of  them 'wi-rt  migh;i!v  amusing, 
and  frijiii  all  of  ihem  ha\t  we  had  enter- 
tainment. 'J  "hey  Were  the 
peacocks,  iht  du'.l 
sparrows  in  Ken^i 
dens. 

The  duck,  as  Ji 
waddles   absurdly, 


nd  the 


the   \ 


he 


of  u  gallant  liltle  flc-c-t,  ple;isant 
to  behold;  the  [K-ar.rn.k  (ym 
may  have  heard  hinj)  has  Mime- 
thing  of  a  voire,  but  it  is 
noi  lialf  so  good  us  his  tail, 
and  doesn't  seem  at  all  in 
keeping  with  his  grand  air; 
while  the  sparrow,  he,  like  the 
poor,  is  always  with  us,  indeed 
lie  is  said  to  be  a  fjreat  public 
nuis.inee;  but  he's  a  droll 
fellow,  ami  if  ht;  sometimes 
looks  rather  lean  in  the 
streets,  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens he  wa\L-lh  fat  and 
jolly   on    kindly    benevolence. 


Peacock,  aristocrat  that  he  is,  looks 
well  the  part  with  his  full  share  iM"  pride. 
aithouLih  in  such  a  handsome  fellow  j.-; 
he  i;,  one  must  allow  it  to  be  but  proper 
pride.  Pride  in  a  duck  or  a  sparro" 
would  be  ludicrous  ;  there  ts 
no  fuss,  no  stalely  tread  or 
elegance  there :  plain,  practi- 
cal, common-sense,  that's  your 
duck,  in  a  comfortable  and 
homely-looking  body ;  as  tor 
pride  in  a  sparrow,  he  is 
much  too  occupied  to  think 
of  it,  being  ever  actiitly 
concerned  in  making  both 
inds  meet. 

We  suspect  the  duck  to  hi- 
something  of  a  Philistine  in 
his  way,  looking  on  [leacock 
rather  as  the  superior,  the 
artistic  person.  Imagine  him. 
in  loquacious  mood,  self- 
satisfaction  in  every  bne. 

"Mighty  fine,  you  say, 
beautiful?  Can't  sec  the  use 
of  such  things  myself,  give 
me  something  that's  not  too 
particular." 
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Or    his    wife,    with    I  he    adniinttion    of 
her  chLss,  the  bourgeoisie,  shall    we  say? 
Iinaj^inc  his  wife  with  the  little  weakness 
whieh    some    of   her    sex   have 
for  fine  feathers  and  high  doings, 
o|>enly  taking  stock  of  the  pea- 
cock ;     peacijck     in      his     turn 
accepting    it     as    a    matter    of 
course,    and     ignoring     it    willi 
that    dignity  and    self-possession 
ivhii'h    is   sui.h   a  characteristic 
of  the  arisl<«Tacy  ! 

Mrs.  Duck  has  heard  perhaps 
ihat  llie  peai:iK:k's  grandfather 
came  from  Ceylon,  and  that  he 
is  connected  with  somebody 
ivho  is  someone  in  Assam,  all 
of  which  is  very  impress i\e 
and  to  be  spoken  of  with  due 
reverence.      Merc    drakes   are    so    stup 

Conjugal  relations,  or  for  the  matter 
that  any  relationship,  among  ducks  e?( 
purely  in  a   give-as-you-gct    fashion : 


The  duck   is  not  too  par- 
ticular.    Delicacy  with  him 
is    not    in    matters  of  be- 
haviour ;   it   lies  rather   in 
another    direction    and    is 
of    a    purely    posthumous 
order  depending  to    some 
extent  on   the   number  of 
his    years.       But    look i Tig 
ahead  in  this  manner  with 
the    poulterer    in   view  is 
unkind ;    not    that    ducks 
trouble    themseh'cs   about 
kindnesses,   they    can    be 
very    sullen     and    savage, 
an<l   although   not  (|uiek    on    their    pins, 
so   to   speak,    they    will    even    give    chase 
to  a  iwor  sparrow   if  he   is   too   forward. 
And  sparrows,  it   must  be  admitted, 
are  not  lacking  in  pushfulness. 

Hu\e  you  ever  been    carried   away 

of  charitable 

.,;;-_— ^-v        feeling,  and  fed  siKirrows  ? 

'^JT^^^^^    Sparrows     in     tens     and 

^    •"""•■'"^  periijpsinfifiies? 


eye 


for  an  eve  and  a  tonth  fur 


TRK    MURDER 


Competition  is  an  eronomic  problem  that 

the  sparrow    world    knows  well   and    feels 

keenly,  looking  every  man  to  himself  and 

the  weakest  going   to  the  wall.     But   no, 

tliere    are  exceptions.       Here  comes   one 

with    a    game     leg    or   a 

broken    wing  whi>    is  like 

to  go  empty  among  thesi- 

sturdier  rasials    Init    thai 

^^      he  is  lieing  big-hro[here<l 

by  a  bird  who  is  as  c]uick 

as  the  rest.      This    fellow 

seizes   a    ]iiece    of  biscuit 

in    his    beak  and     holds 

it    up    for    little    Empiy- 


mih.       Not  ! 


,   but 


just  a  little  feeding  opera- 
tion from  mouth  to  mouth. 


We 
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breeding  is  apparent  in  a  certain 
daintiness  of  step  and  cuning  of 
the  neck,  will  not  disdain  to  make 
sport  with  him.  But  the  sparrow 
though  small  is  sharp.  A  sparrow 
standing  no  higher  than  your 
middle  finger,  but  old  in  wisdom, 
and  with  a  look  in  his  eye  be- 
gotten of  long  and  varied  vagrancy, 
can  make  a  stupid  young  peacock, 
awkward  already  by  reason  of  the 
hobble-de-hoy-ness  of  him,  look 
very  silly  indeed. 

"  Catch  me  if  you  can,"  says  the 
sparrow,  and  hops  another  three 
inches.  \'eneration  for  aristocrats, 
even  in  the  rough,  is  not  a  con 
dition  of  mind  known  to  him. 

E.'i;cept  in  August,  when  peacocks 
begin  to  look  sadly  out-al-elbows, 
that  is  to  say,  so  destitute  of  their 
finest  feathers  that  they  seem  to 
want  patching  up,  sparrows  play 
hide  and  seek  in  and  out  and 
underneath  a  peacock's  tail,  until 
the  bird's  patience  is  exhausted 
perhaps,  and  he  sweeps  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  part 
of  it,  and  sparrow  ruefully  sets 
afresh  his  ruffled  feathers,  vowing 
he'll  steer  clear  of  peacocks  in 
future,  which  resolution  is  kept — 
until  the  next  time. 

Half   his    enjoyment   of  life,   it 

would  seem,  arises    from    his    o^\'n 

impudence,   and    it  must   be   hard 

lines  to  him  that  he  only  dare  wet 

his  toes    at   the   water-side,   while 

young   ducks    but  a   yard    or    two 

away    can    tuck    in     their     heads, 

throw  up  their  heels,  and  laugh  at 

him.     True,    he    enjoys    his     bath 

like    a   good    Britisher ;     be     the    puddle 

never    so    dirty    he    will    get    refreshment 

therein.      A   duck    out    of  water    on    the 

other    hand   is    a    hei^vy    fellow    and  slow 

company  for  a  gay  young  sparrow. 

We  once  saw  a  murder  in  cold  blood, 
really  in  cold  water,  and  that  was  the 
Serpentine.  A  homely-looking  duck  with 
a  young  brood  had  evidently  amongst 
them    a     little    stranger    or     a     weakling 


m   TENS   AND   TWENTIES. 


quite  sure,  after  all, 
whether  it  is  not  the  sparrow  who  is 
most  interesting.  Somewhere  underneath 
his    sober    frock     of    drabs,    greys,     and 


of 


and 


wisdom.  He  is  the  city  Arab;  shrewd- 
ness and  cunning  are  in  his  eye,  and 
in  the  bearing  of  him  is  much  cheek  and 
insolence.  Guinea  fowls  and  young  pea- 
cocks,   awkward    and    tailless,    but   whose 


\ 
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perhaps  of  her  oivn,  and  she  pecked  and 
pecked  it  under  the  water  until  at  last 
the  soft  body  seemed  yet  softer,  grew 
very  limp,  and  then  floated  a  bit  on  one 
side.  It  seemed  as  sad  as  it  was  sa\age 
and  would  have  served  the  old  duck  right 


if  s 


—but  that's  as  may  be. 


feet    ate    coming,    and    they    have     such 
teeth,  and  then  they  do  bark  so. 

Next  to  dogs  come  children,  who  often 
have  bread-crumbs  and  things,  which 
make  a  difference;  in  fact,  a  string  of 
little  school  children  in  the  holidays,  or 
on  Saturdays    witiiout   crumbs    is    almost 


Dogs  are  a  great  nuisance  from  the 
duck  point  of  view;  so  is  a  toy  ship, 
or  rather  a  model  yacht ;  but  then  they 
are  harmless  and  won't  always  go  (unless 
there's  a  good  handful  of  wind,  when 
young  ducks  are  cautioned  not  to  cross 
their  bows);  but  dogs !  dogs  look  so  fierce 
and   wet,    and   you  can't  see   where    their 


impossible,  almost  as  impossible  as   their 
being  without  babies  or  a  mail-cart. 

On  a  warm  afternoon,  wlien  even  a 
duck's  ap[>etite  seems  to  fail,  lie  sails  out 
a  discreet  distance  from  the  shore  and 
takes  a  nap,  his  head  tucked  under  his 
wing,  and  one  eye  lu/.ily  winking.  Then, 
not   even    children    can    attract   hiin.     Or 
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he    lakes    a    stroll    on    the    lawn    where  and     whose    conversation    seems     to     be 

the  peacocks      are,      and    meets    perh^>s  somewhat  of  a    sameness;    but   then,  one 

an  occasional   pigeon  or  two,   whose  be-  can't  have   everything,   even  in    Kensiiig- 

liaviour     he     must    find     rather    flighty,  ton  Gardens. 


NIGHT 


By  RIVERS  BERTRAM 


FROM  iiniliiisli  hid,  the  stealthy  shadows  creep 
Aduivti  the  distant  slopi;,  athw.iri  tlic  plain ; 
Tale,  timid  stars  of  dusk  peep  out  again 
And  piiTcc  with  brimming  eyes  the  azure  deep ; 
Alont;  the  dale  «ind  flocks  cif  weary  sheep 
Willi  tiuillli'd  lurfews  linklinjj  in  ihcir  train. 
And  Day,  jiart-hid  in  dLVp'niiiy  shadows  lain, 
I.ics  laini  awl  <lim  in  half-unconbi-ious  sleep. 


this  hour,  this  r 


:  hour  that  weaiu; 


i  heart  the  silver  dev 


r  rest. 


And  i 

Oer  Nal 

Soft  zephyrs  stir  love's  hidden  slrinns  divine. 

And  lireaihe  sin'  Hhisi>ers  to  the  sleep^■lad  leave's  ; 

Nifiht  Kalhers  Day  all-yielding  U,  his  breast, 

Anil  I     ()  I.ovf  :    I  rJDse  my  lips  un  thine! 


THE  SERVIAN  CHARACTER 

By   HERBERT    VIVIAN 


AFTER  the  savage  murder  of  a  King, 
Queen,  Ministers,  and  Courtiers  with 
the  aiiparent  approia!  of  a  whole  people, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  eiKjuire  into  (he 
Servian  character,  and  determine  how  far 
it  accords  with  such  an  attitude. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  country  has  been 
eraancipaled  for  less  than  a  century,  and 
that  the  impress  of  strong  Turkish  rule  still 
remains  deeply  stani[)ed  upon  the  minds 
and  souls  of  the  jwople.  To  illustrate  that 
imj'ress  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe 
the  peasantry  of  Old  Scrvia,  who  only 
differ  from  those  of  the  Servian  Kingdom 
by  the  absence  of  their  political  indei)en- 
dence.  The  Old  Ser\ians  are  of  ihe  Kime 
race  as  the  New,  but  thev  ret.iin  unmodified 
that  temi)eramcnt  which,  for  over  four 
centuries,  was  the  lempt-rament  of  the 
whole  Servian  people,  and  still  supplies  the 
key  to  many  mysteries  in  the  modern 
Servian  state. 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  conversa- 
tion with  Old  Serbians  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Kossovo,  and  I  am  bound  lu  confess  that 
No.  5.    New  Series.     Au^ubt,   |(|0J.  ji; 


ed  me  less  favourably  than  the 
of  the  Kingdom.  They  were 
kindly  and  hospitable  and  /.calously 
patriotic,  but  they  lacked  the  good  humour 
and  frankness  which  characterise  their 
emancipated  brethren.  Nor  may  ihey  be 
arijuiiced  of  undue  timidity.  No  doubt 
their  lives  are  not  the  happiest  in  the 
world  ;  wild  Albanians  are  not  ideal  neigh- 
bours in  remote  villages,  where  police  pro- 
tection is  necessarily  iiudequate,  and  a 
feeling  of  hopelessness  is  aroused  when  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  only  attracts  the 
cupidity  of  the  spoilers.  But  the  Old 
Servians,  do  not  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
job.  Indeed,  they  always  seemed  to  me 
in  a  terrible  hurry  to  meet  trouble  more 
than  half- way.  Their  conversation  is 
one  long  lamentation ;  they  spend  their 
lime  in  re|icating  murder  stories,  which 
rarely  bear  investigation ;  they  are  forever 
bemoaning  their  lot  with  many  fine  windy 
phrases  about  oppression  .and  despair,  but 
they  appear  incapable  or  unwilling  when 
pressed  for  details  in  supjKirt  of  their 
compbints.     Their  manner  is  furtive, '.  '.Vw.'i 
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talk  in  whispers  when  there  U  no  need  for 
secrecy  ;  they  look  round  before  they  open 
their  mouths  ;  and  when  they  venture  upon 
politics  they  use  roundabout  phrases  to 
baffle  imaginary  eavesdroppers.  They  have 
even  invented  a  sort  of  thieves'  slang, 
whereof  I  obtained  a  vocabulary  ;  England 
is  called  Needle,  "  because  she  makes  her 
way    everywhere " ;     a    Consul     is    either 
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Broken  Reed  or  Straw ;  Servia  is  Kosach, 
the  Reaper,  who  hopes  to  inherit  the  land  ; 
the  Tsar  is  Kozhnar,  a  skin  or  hooded 
cloak  ;  Bulgaria  is  Hard-head ;  Austria  is 
the  Dumb  One,  "  who  says  nothing  and 
does  everything " ;  while  the  Turks  are 
politely  summed  up  as  Stinkers ;  and  the 
Sultan  is  called  Taffo,  a  word  which  no  one 
consented  to  translate. 

Whatever  their  faults, 
the  Servians  of  Servia  do 
not  suffer  from  any  such 
reticence.  They  are  always 
ready  to  express  their  views 
on  any  subject  under  the 
sun  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness. Not  only  in  the 
crowded  coffee-houses  of 
the  towns,  but  in  the 
mehane  (taverns),  which 
are  far  and  away  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  in 
every  village,  there  seems 
to  be  a  chronic  competi- 
tion Co  argue  and  shout 
and  declaim.  Whenever 
I  travelled  about  the 
country  I  found  that  every 
dinner — almost  every  after- 
noon call — meant  a  long 
toast-list  and  interminable 
oratory.  In  that  way  the 
Sen-ians  resemble  the  Irish 
and  the  Greeks.  But  their 
villagers  are  far  more  re- 
served than  their  towns- 
men. They  are  as  voluble 
as  you  please,  and  over- 
whelm you  with  sentiment 
and  compliments.  But  they 
do  not  give  themselves 
away.  You  may  spend  a 
whole  day  in  a  Zadruga 
apparently  on  terms  of  the 
most  sincere  intimacy,  but 
you  will  never  secure  an 
insight  into  any  man's 
character  as  you  may  in 
half-an-hour's  acquaintance 
at  Belgrade. 

The  Zadruga  is  a  pecu- 
liarly   Servian    institution. 
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WlK'revcr  you  fiin.!  a  Zailru^.i,  in  ilacc- 
(linii:i  iir  L-lsL'»-|n.Ti;,  you  may  safely  con- 
iludf  Unit  the  piipulation  is  Semun.  No 
otliw  |n;(i])le  lias  ihe  Zailruga,  probalily 
hcraiisf  nit  olhcr  jiwi[)li;  \vuuld  liuve  thu 
lutk'iice  to  ]iut  up  with  it.  IitKij^iiic  a 
111 iiisfhold  (Miiisistinj;  of  some  eighty  01  a 


huiidrt-d   iht; 


arl.it 


'i'hu  Zadniga  has,  however,  many 
advaniuyes.  (JriHinally  a  family  gf^'^P 
coasisliny  of  a  father  and  his  children, 
it  has  yroivn  until  it  embraces  distant 
cousins,  l)Ut  it  serves  to  perpetuate  the 
family  tradition  and  authority.  It  is  also 
very  g<Hxl  economy,    for   it  unites  all  the 


rily  jjDverned    by      benefits  of  small  and  great   properties,  as 


r    Ol.U-r.isHIO.NED   UELOkAUE  LAUV. 


one  man.  having  all  thin;;-  in  c 
unable  to  buy  ut  >.-!!  (ir  pl.tnt  or 
marry  wiih'nil  fir-.!  asking'  ]lr,-rlIli^^i^ 
the-  head  of  the  faniilv.  I  be  Si-rvi 
vciy  fi.nd  of  iiratin^'  .,f  l.ib.-riy.  an 
new  Kin(;  is  dihsemiiuiin^.'  hi>  tran.sl. 
Mill's  essay  on  the  subject,  but  iih 
/adiu^a  obtains  they  pr 


■!l  as  |in)vidin;,'  ff.r  the  \HxtT  m 


L"nf..i 


n.itelv. 


personal  fn-edom  than  the  subjicts  of 
most  arbitrary  (;overnmeiit  In  the  world. 


1  from  jiiitures'iue  cosliimi-s  and  must  mil 
ns  ar,'  relics  uf  old  linu-.  ihe  /adrii-a  is  ilyiii.;  .n 
their  but  it  has  c-eruinly  Kit  ils  traivs  ml  ll 
i<.ii.,f  national  chLirai-ier!  Though  elms  m, 
re  the  die  out,  a.- 
()nei''.n-.o 


the 


iiici- of  thi>  is  iliat  the  [>.i.;ili- 
affairs.     It  has  Inv^  heeii  ot^jAiT^viOv '\\a,'i. ■Oivi 
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country  always  gives  a  thumping  majority 
10  any  government  which  happens  to  be  in 
power.  A  ministry  may  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Skupshtina  ;  tlie  King  may 
dismiss  it  and  appeal  to  the  country,  and 
he  is  practically  sure  of  obtaining  a  legis- 
lative majority  for  the  new  ministry.  Con- 
stitutions have  been  altered  again  and 
again,  but  the  constituencies  have  always 
ratified  every  change,  The  enemies  of  the 
murdered  King  explain  this  by  alleging 
corruption  and  intimidation,  ant)  they  have 


A  WOMAN    OF   NiSH. 

some  excuse  for  their  allegation,  I  re- 
member a  prefect  who  afterwards  com- 
mitted suicide  in  jail.  He  told  me  that  in 
his  district  the  Progressists  (Conservatives) 
had  swept  the  constituencies.  I  supposed 
that  he  had  very  few  Radicals  there.  "  On 
the  contrary,"  said  he,  "they  were  nearly  all 
Radicals."  "  Then  how  did  you  manage  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Oh  !  with  a  little  hocus-pocus," 
was  his  reply.  But  if  the  Radicals  had 
really  cared,  "a  httle  hocus-pocus"  would 
not  have  availed  very  much.  There  is  a 
proverb,  which  has  sometimes  been  quoted 
in  reference  to  electoral  corruption  :  "  You 
nmy  poison  a  river,  but  you  cannot  poison 


the  sea."  In  other  words,  if  an  electorate 
is  determined,  no  amount  of  persuasion 
can  influence  the  national  verdict.  A  clean 
sweep  for  a  party  may  not  mean  unanimity, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  majority  is  at 
least  indifferent.  The  only  pwlitical  topic 
which  interests  the  Servian  peasants  is  the 
question  of  taxation,  and  their  occasional 
adherence  to  the  Radical  party  was  due  to 
vague  promises  of  relief. 

A  dislike  of  taxes  is  not  confined  to  the 
Servians,  but  it  is  perhaps  mere  acute  with 
them  than  with  most  other  nations,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  While  possessing 
abundance  of  materia!  riches  and  never 
lacking  any  of  the  rude  comforts  of  life, 
even  in  the  remotest  villages,  they  rarely 
have  much  actual  money  to  spare.  Each 
household  makes  nearly  everything  it 
requires  and  needs  very  little  money.  At 
one  large  farm  I  was  told  that  the  family 
had  no  occasion  to  buy  anything  except 
groceries  and  sometimes  beef  This  is  only 
eaten  on  grand  occasions,  and  then  several 
families  usually  club  together,  each  provid- 
ing an  animal  in  turn.  If  taxes  could  be 
paid  in  kind,  they  would  not  be  grudged, 
but  a  money  payment  seems  to  the 
peasants  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  and  clothes  which  it 
represents.  In  the  case  of  road-making, 
for  instance,  the  peasants  are  allowed  to 
choose  between  paying  a  few  dinars  and 
giving  two  or  three  days'  work,  and  they 
cheerfully  apply  themselves  to  the  task. 
I  have  often  seen  them  in  gai^s  upon  the 
roads  and  have  had  occasion  to  admire 
their  industry. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  makes  it  un- 
necessary for  them  to  work  very  hard,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  lazy,  and  they  have  a 
constant  craving  to  acquire  more  land.  This 
is  not,  however,  from  any  desire  of  power 
or  ostentation,  for  they  are  essentially 
simple  in  character.  The  richest  peasant 
will  continue  to  wear  the  same  rough 
homespun  as  his  humblest  neighbour,  and 
consume  the  same  simple  fare.  Only  when 
some  Church  festival  occurs  or  guests 
arrive  is  there  ever  a  trace  of  luxury. 

The  hospitality  of  the  people  is  etK>r- 
mously  developed,  and  sttangors  are  always 
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entertained  most  lavishly  wherever  they  go. 
"  We  have  a  saying  in  Scr%'ia,"  an  Archi- 
mandrite once  remarked  to  me,  "that 
guests  are  doubly  welcome,  because  they 
afford  us  an  excuse  for  enjoying  good  fare 
also."  The  favourite  dish  on  a  grand 
occasion  consists  of  a  lamb  or  sucking- 
pig  roasted  very  slowly  over  glowing 
embers;  a  stout  stick  is  run  right  through 
it,  and  a  couple  of  men  will  spend  hours 
turning  it  in  the  forest  before  a  picnic. 
The  result  is  delicious,  or  would  be  if  the 
people  could  be  persuaded  to  serve  the 
meat  up  before  it  gets  half  cold. 

The  costumes  vary  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  A  typical 
farmer  will  wear  long  knickerbockers, 
either  of  frieze  or  linen,  a  long  coarse  shirt, 
tied  at  the  waist  and  hanging  down  like  a 
kilt,  one  or  two  embroidered  waistcoats 
with  long  sleeves,  but  no  coat.  The  first 
symptom  of  Western  ideas  is  manifested 
when  one  of  the  waistcoats  is  of  ordinarv 
tweed.  From  this  the  transition  is  rapid 
to  the  ordinary  humdrum  dress  of  the 
European  middle  classes.  The  national 
garb  is  certainly  passing  away,  but  not  very 
rapidly.  I  was  told  by  one  farmer  that  he 
had  given  it  up  because  he  found  that  it 
meant  devoting  at  least  an  hour  a  day  to 
his  toilet  if  he  meant  to  do  justice  to  it. 
The  poorer  peasants,  however,  are  not  such 
dandies,  and  will  often  go  about  for  months 
together  without  changing  their  sheepskins. 
The  wool  is  worn  inwards,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  women,  the  skin  is  elaboratelv  oma 
mented  with  bright-coloured  wools,  pieces 
of  looking-glass,  and  other  outlandish 
ornaments.  On  festal  occasions  thev  are 
even  more  barbaric  in  appearance,  for  they 
cover  the  hair,  breast,  and  back  with  all 
sorts  of  coins,  representing  their  dowry. 
These  range  from  medi;eval  gold  pieces  to 
Ixittered  silver  and  worthless  hnuss  tokens. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  female 
costume  consists  of  two  gay  strips  of  carpet 
worn  in  front  and  behind  as  aprons. 
Carpets  are  indeed  put  to  many  strange 
uses  in  St-rvia.  Thev  are  not  onlv  placed 
ui)on  the  tloors,  but  even  upon  the  walls, 
ceilings,  chairs,  ilivans,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
added  to  the  wardrobe. 


The  Servians  love  simple  pleasures.  They 
are  always  ready  tor  a  dance,  and  impart 
mysterious  expression  to  the  measures  of  ihc 
Kolo.  Ihey  are  intensely  musical,  and 
can  always  wile  away  an  evening  with 
interminable  songs,  generally  of  a  sad, 
dreamy  strain.  The  favourite  topic  ot 
their  songs  is  some  episode  in  the  histor}* 
of  their  old  Empire  :  either  the  prowess  of 
Marko  Kraljevich  (king's  son),  or  a  nar- 
rative of  the  great  battle  of  Kossovo,  where 
their  last  Tsar  was  defeated  by  the  Turks. 
History  is  their  one  passion,  and  replaces 
the  interest  in  '  politics,  which  we  find 
further  West.  I  remember  once,  on  a  Save 
steamer,  noticing  a  group  of  peasants  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversation.  I  asked 
a  friend  to  find  out  what  was  exciting 
them,  and  he  discovered  that  they  were 
disputing  whether  Milosh  Obilich,  who 
killed  Sultan  Murad,  was  buried  by  the 
feet  or  the  head  of  Tsar  Lazar. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  a  people 
which  possesses  so  keen  a  pride  in  the  past 
should  not  be  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  religious  spirit.  The  Servians  are  br 
from  being  hostile  to  their  Church.  It  is, 
indeed,  part  and  parcel  of  their  life,  but  it  is 
their  servant  rather  than  their  master.  The 
clergy  share  their  national  aspirations^  and 
have  been  known  to  lead  them  into  battle, 
but  anything  in  the  nature  of  priestcraft  is 
unknown.  It  was  characteristic  that,  after 
the  tragedy  in  the  palace,  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade  was  compelled  to  bless  the 
murderers  in  the  cathedral.  Feast-days  are 
universally  observed,  but  a  Ser\'ian  con- 
siders that  he  has  done  his  duty  if  he  stands 
outside  in  the  churchyard  during  divine- 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  fasts  are  ver>- 
strictly  kept,  but  that  is  probably  due  ti> 
feelings  of  superstition  and  a  dread  lest 
supernatural  consequences  should  follow  a 
breach  of  the  Church's  ordinance. 

When  we  look  into  the  various  sujier 
stitions  which  still  form  part  of  the  con- 
victions of  the  people,  we  may  begin  tf) 
realize  how  widely  they  differ  from  the 
ordinary  European  of  the  twentieth  centur}-. 
For  instance,  when  the  foundations  of  a 
house  are  laid,  it  is  considered  necessarj-  to 
immure  the  shadow  of  a  human  being.    All 
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sorts  of  tricks  are  used  by  builders  to  induce 
someone  to  walk  down  ihe  roid  in  the  sun 
shine  so  that  his  shadow  ma>  be  caught  and 
walled  in.  I  have  been  told  quite  senousl> 
by  apparently  sane  Servians  that  ihev  have 
seen  a  shadow  captured  in  this  way,  that 
the  owner  has  gone  on  shadowless  and  has 
presently  died ;  and  that  h  s  sp  nt  has 
haunted  Ihe  place  where  his  alakw   ms 


an  opporturttj  for  sucking  the  blood  of 
their  Mctims  I  ha\e  heard  stones  of 
charming  strangers  who  came  to  Milages, 
married  the  most  attractive  maidens  and 
then  killed  thLm  bv  sucking  their  blood. 
But  \ampires  may  always  be  charmed  away 
with  an  amulet  of  garlic  A  belief  in  the 
I  owLT  to  lum  men  and  wornin  into 
animals   is  lisj  \er)  general       Perhips  the 
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removed.  How  the  appropriation  of  ihe 
shadow  is  supposed  to  assist  the  new  house 
or  assure  its  fortunes  I  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. I'robably  in  very  old  days  a  live 
stranger  was  jnimured,  and  now  a  shadow 
takes  his  place. 

Stories  of  vampires  are  innumerable,  and 
all  except  a  few  lawyers  and  bagmen  believe 
in  them  implicitly.  The  vampires  assume 
human  form,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
grace  and  beauty.     Their  object  is  to  find 


most  popular  belief  is  that  inspired  by  the 
vifa.  It  has  g<Kit's  feet,  like  a  fawn  ;  nails 
stained  with  henna  like  an  odaliscjuc  ;  and 
a  white  robe,  emblematic  iif  Christian 
innocence.  This  last  touch  serves  to 
emphasise  the  left-handed  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  superstition  in  Servia. 
A  vi/a  may  be  good  or  bad,  may  help 
people  or  torment  them.  Her  metropolis 
is  Mount  Avula,  near  Belgrade,  but  she 
appears  at  the  most  unexpected  1 
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and  places.  In  origin  she  is  probably  akin  to 
wood-nymphs;  dryads  and  other  ele mentals. 
At  any  rate  she  is  as  real  to  the  Servian  as 
a  jinnee  is  to  a  Moslem.  She  has  played 
her  part  in  history  and  lives  in  song. 
When  Kara  Geoi^c  played  false,  we  are 
'  told  that  "  the  vila  shrieked  from  the 
summit  of  Rudnik,  above  the  Jasenitsa,  the 
slender  stream.  She  called  George  Petrovich 
at  Topola  in  the  plain  :  '  Foohsh  George 
Petrovich,  where  art  thou  to-day  ?  ^^'ould 
thou  wert  nowhere !  If  thou  drinkest  wine 
in  the  tavern,  may  it  run  out  of  thee  in 
wounds  !  If  thou  art  taking  thine  ease  with 
thy  wife,  may  she  be  widowed.  Dost  thou 
not  see  (ah  !  would  that  thou  wert  deprived 
of  sight !)  that  the  Turks  have  invaded 
thy  fatherland  P  '  " 

That  is  a  typical  excerpt  from  a  national 
pestaa  (epic),  and  emphasizes  the  strange 
mixture  of  barbarous  cruelty  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which  has  consistently  char- 
acterised the  Servian.  He  is  full  of  de- 
voted enthusiasm  for  his  friends,  but  so 
soon  as  his  enmity  has  been  aroused  he 
sticks  at  no  enormity.    Most  of  his  national 


heroes  are  swashbucklers,  who,  in  peaceful 
times,  would  be  called  brigands.  Indeed, 
the  same  word,  hajduk,  which  in  Turkish 
times  meant  a  guerilla  warrior,  is  row 
used  for  the  outlaw  in  the  hills.  The  old 
hajduisi  are  immortalised  in  song;  the 
modem  ones  are  brought  relentlessly  to 
justice — when  the  police  can  catch  them— 
but  they  retain  the  half-avowed  affection 
of  the  people.  All  sorts  of  Robin  Hood 
stories  are  current  about  brigands  who  rob 
the  rich  and  relieve  the  poor,  and  to  hear 
Servians  talk  about  brigands  one  is  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  nation  can  have  small 
sympathy  with  law  and  order. 

The  authorities,  however,  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  They  hunt  down  the 
brigands  like  game,  and  are  very  proud  of 
themselves  when  they  succeed,  I  have  seen 
gangs  of  brigands  in  prison  and  almost  felt 
sorry  for  them.  They  had  probably 
committed  innumerable  crimes,  and  some 
of  them  wore  villainous  expressions.  But 
they  were  manly  and  brave  even  in  adver- 
sity. They  were  laden  with  heavy  chains 
and     confined    in     noisome    subterranean 
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dungeons.  One  prefect  offered  to  show 
me  his  bag  of  brigands,  and  I  came 
with  him  into  a  courtyard.  A  door  was 
thrown  open  and  a  dozen  soldiers  stood 
round  it  with  loaded  guns  and  fixed 
bayonets,  in  the  attitude  of  terriers  at  a  rat- 
hole.  A  melancholy  clanking  was  heard, 
and  at  last  the  brigands  emerged,  so  heavily 
weighed  down  with  chains  that  they  could 
scarcel}'  limp.  I  felt  almost  brutal  when  I 
accepted  an  invitation  to  photograph  them, 
but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  I  had  afforded  them  a  glimpse  of 
God's  sunshine,  which  had  been  very  long 
withheld. 

The  prefect  told  me  that  severity  in 
prison  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
brigands  were  such  desperate  characters 
that  Ihey  would  inevitably  break  loose  if 
the  least  indulgence  were  shown  them.  And 
they  had  certainly  committed  many 
murders.  I  asked  him  if  he  tortured  them. 
He  professed  to  be  indignant  at  the  idea, 
but  admitted,  on  being  pressed,  that  he  had 
kept  men  without  water  for  days  in  order 
to  extort  confessions.  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  squeeze  the  juice  of  chillies  into 
their  eyes,  as  that  was  excruciating  agony 
and  left  no  trace.  He  looked  at  me  doubt- 
fully, wondering  whether  I  was  sen 
and  then  remarked  that  torture  was 
worthy  of  a  civilised    nation.      I    beli 


however,  that  it  was  by  no  means  rare 
under  the  regime  of  King  Milan. 

To  sum  up  the  Servian  peasant,  who, 
after  all,  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation  : 
He  is  sturdy,  good-looking,  brave,  healthy, 
hospitable  and  merry,  devoted  to  the 
traditions  of  his  race,  but  careless  of 
modem  politics ;  rich  in  everything  but 
money  ;  naive,  superstitious,  thoroughly 
medieval.  No  one  could  dislike  him,  but 
he  must  be  judged  from  a  standpoint 
which  is  almost  unattainable  by  the  man  of 
the  West.  If  we  could  go  back  four  or  five 
hundred  years  and  live  among  our  fore- 
fathers, they  would  probably  tax  our 
forbearance  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Servians  do  to-day.  Yet,  if  we  could  divest 
ourselves  of  the  arrogance  of  our  civilisation, 
we  should  probably  concede  to  them  many 
virtues  which  we  certainly  lack. 

It  is  only  when  they  go  abroad  for  their 
education,  don  black  coats  and  a  thin 
veneer  of  progress,  that  they  invite  criticism. 
They  are  not  ripe  for  the  blessings  of 
democracy  (such  as  they  are),  and  much 
painful  experience  will  be  necessary  to 
prepare  them.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
cannot  undergo  the  prei)aration,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  them  in  the  process.  I 
prefer  to  remember  them  as  I  have  known 
them — admirable  survivals  of  the  age  of 
chivalry. 
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STEPHANE     AGAIN 


THE  scene  had  aflecled  Haid^e  Palras 
almost  as  deeply  as  Kopriti  himself, 
and  her  confident  defiance  of  me  fj-ave  place 
to  horror  and  loathing  of  the  man.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  commenced  to  pour 
out  a  fierce  and  vehement  denunciation  of 
his  treachery  and  deceit,  when  I  interposed 
and  checked  her. 

"Vou  are  to  be  a  witness  only,  made- 
moiselle, if  you  please,"  and  I  would  not 
allow  her  to  proceed.  "Stand  up,  jou, 
Koprili,"  I  said  sternly  ;  and  he  got  up  like 
a  surly  dog,  hanging  his  head,  and  glinting 
now  and  then  at  me  from  under  his  pent 
brows. 

Then  I  made  a  last  use  of  the  invaluable 
lumps  of  sugar.  There  is  one  quality  of  the 
common  Turk  on  which  you  can  always 
play  with  a  certainty  of  success— his  super- 
stition. Everyone  who  knows  Stamboul 
knows  the  power  of  the  wizards  or  hodjas 
over  the  people  ;  men  and  women  alike.     I 


his  attention  to  a  little  Maltese  c 
which  I  wore  on  my  watch-chain,  and  said 
in  as  impressive  a  tone  as  I  couid 
command : 

"  You  are  not  only  a  liar  and  a  poisoner, 
Koprili,  but  you  are  a  blunderer.  You 
should  have  seen  that  I  wear  this  amulet 
and  should  have  asked  your  wizard  what  it 
means.  He  would  have  told  you  I  am 
proof  against  every  form  of  poison.  See," 
and  I  took  up  the  piece  of  sugar  which 
still  lay  on  tlie  table  and  put  it  in  my 
mouth. 

This  simple  act  seemed  to  move  him 
quite  out  of  himself.  He  started  back 
staring  at  me  with  wide  open  eyes  as 
though  I  were  some  evil  spirit,  and  his  lips 
moved  as  they  formed  the  word  of  incan- 
tation, but  no  sound  came.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  effect.  In  his  eyes  1  had 
become  a  semi-supernatural  being,  and  his 
superstitious  fear  made  him  believe  I  had 
gained  my  knowledge  of  his  actions  by 
occult  and  mysterious  means. 

That  was  exactly  the  impression  I  wished 
to  create,  for  I  knew  that  even  as  he  had 
lied  in  denying  his  crime,  so  he  would  lie 
now,  as  much  as  he  dare,  in  giving  me  the 
reason  for  it.  And  lie  he  certainly  did 
throughout  the  long  examination  to  which 
I  subjected  him,  in  the  effort  to  drag  some- 
thing of  the  truth  out  of  him. 
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I  need  not  give  it  in  detail.  He  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  burnt  paper,  swearing 
by  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  and  every  other 
oath  which  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had 
seen  no  paper  and  knew  of  none,  and 
certainly  had  burnt  none,  and  that  as  he 
could  not  read  he  could  not  have  dis- 
tinguished one  from  another  had  he  seen 
them.  He  admitted  having  put  the 
poisoned  sugar  with  the  coffee,  and  owned 
he  did  so  to  make  me  ill,  not  to  kill  me ; 
and  that  his  motive  was  hatred  of  me  for 
having  treated  him  harshly  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  because  I  was  hostile  to  his 
beloved  mistress.  When  I  told  him  I 
knew  that  someone  had  instigated  him, 
and  who  it  was,  he  swore  again  that  I  was 
mistaken;  and  no  threats  of  torture  nor 
the  assumption  of  knowledge  of  my  own — 
no  offers  of  pardon  nor  any  means  I  could 
think  of  could  get  any  admission  of  the 
kind  from  him.  It  was  just  his  own  act, 
he  swore,  and  nothing  more. 

I  had  to  give  in  at  last. 

"  I  know  the  truth,"  I  said  sternly,  at 
the  close ;  "  and  I  know  you  have  lied  to 
me  again,  and  when  the  time  comes  you 
will  pay  a  bitter  price  for  every  lie  you 
have  uttered.  You  will  be  kept  here  a 
prisoner,  and  if  Mr.  Grant  dies,  we  shall 
take  your  life  for  his,"  and  with  that  I 
called  in  the  servants  and  gave  him  into 
their  hands  with  full  instructions  for  his 
safe  kee pi  rg. 

He  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
feeling  no  doubt  rather  proud  of  having  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  one  whom  he  credited 
with  occult  powers,  he  stalked  out  defiantly 
between  his  gaolers. 

"  Now,  mademoiselle,  can  you  read  me 
the  riddle?"  I  said  to  the  Greek,  who  had 
listened  to  the  scene  with  intense  interest. 

"There  is  no  riddle  to  read,  Mr. 
Ormesby.  Koprili  has  told  you  the  truth. 
It  is  terrible ;  but  you  know  all  that  is  to 
be  known." 

"You  see  at  last,  however,  the  cause  of 
poor  Grant's  illness.  He  came  here  and 
took  what  was  meant  for  me;  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  told  me  that  had  I  taken  it,  I 
should  be  now  a  dead  man.  Grant  has  a 
strong  frame  and   physique   and    he    may 


recover,  although,  as  you  know,  that  is  still 
uncertain." 

"  It  is  horrible,"  she  said  under  her 
breath.  "But  you  do  not  hold  me  respon- 
sible for  the  private  animosity  of  my 
ser%ants.  This  fearful  deed  does  not  lie 
at  my  door."  Her  casuistry  sickened  and 
angered  me. 

**  At  least  you  brought  the  man  here ; 
but  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience  the 
apportionment  of  responsibility  and  blame. 
I  am  not  your  judge.  This  villain  is,  how- 
ever, your  servant,  and  you  will  now  under- 
stand why  I,  knowing  what  I  do  and 
believing  what  I  do,  am  anxious  that  you 
should  not  be  allowed  to  see  my  friend." 

"  You  dare  to  think  that  I  would  harm 
one  hair  of  his  head?"  she  cried  angrily 
and  haughtily.  "  You  dare  to  suspect 
me?" 

"  I  think,  mademoiselle,  that  you  will 
do  the  best  in  all  interests  if  you  leave  the 
White  House  and  do  not  return  to  it.'' 

"You  insult  me,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she 
said,  rising,  "  I  will  not  be  driven  away." 

"  As  you  please  ;  but  if  you  remain  it 
will  be  under  conditions  I  shall  impose  on 
my  own  authority.  Your  ser\'ants  will  be 
kept  from  you ;  you  yourself  will  hold  no 
communication  with  those  outside ;  and  if 
you  leave  the  house,  the  door  will  be 
closed  against  your  return." 

"  You  dare  to  make  me  a  pri sorter, 
sir  ?  " 

"  No,  because  you  can  free  yourself  at 
any  moment  by  crossing  the  threshold." 

"  We  will  see  what  your  master  says  to 
this,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  she  flashed. 

"  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  near 
him,  mademoiselle." 

She  faced  me  at  first  in  a  magnificent 
pose  of  haughty  indignation  ;  then  changeil, 
and  her  features  softened  ;  she  made  a 
movement  towards  me  as  if  to  speak,  but 
checked  herself,  and  with  a  gt;stiire  ot 
mingled  dismay,  defiance,  and  despair 
went  out  of  the  room. 

She  left  me,  if  the  truth  be  told,  not  a 
little  anxious  and  nervous  as  to  the  results 
of  the  line  I  had  taken  in  regard  to  her, 
into  which  I  seemed  to  have  been  in  a 
manner  forced. 
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My  ill-temper  never  lasts  very  long,  and 
when  it  wore  away  I  could  not  help  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  her.  She  loved  Grant ; 
I  was  sure  of  that.  I  had  seen  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  interview,  and  I  had  a  disquieting  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  rather  cowardly 
in  some  of  the  things  I  had  said.  She  had 
known  nothing  of  the  attempt  on  my  life 
which  had  had  such  disastrous  results  for 
the  man  she  loved ;  and  the  discovery  that 
she  had  been  indirectly  the  cause  of  bring- 
ing Koprili  into  the  house  must  have  been 
sting  enough  without  my  rubbing  it  in  so 
harshly. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible 
to  treat  her  just  as  an  ordinary  visitor. 
There  was  obviously  some  treachery  be- 
hind, whether  she  knew  of  it  or  not,  and 
to  allow  her  to  come  and  go  freely  was 
out  of  the  question.  She  seemed  to  have 
been  the  passive  agent  for  all  this  mischief. 
If  she  did  not  know  what  was  planned, 
then  there  must  be  someone  behind  work- 
ing through  her  without  her  knowledge; 
and  if  she  were  quite  free  in  the  house, 
that  someone  would  certainly  continue  to 
make  use  of  her. 

Then  I  remembered  the  letter  for  her 
which  had  been  brought  to  me,  and  I 
picked  it  up  and  examined  it  curiously. 
I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  know 
the  contents;  but  we  had  not  yet  come 
to  the  pass  which  would  justify  any  tamper- 
ing with  private  letters,  so  I  pitched  it  into 
my  safe.  She  should  neither  send  nor  re- 
ceive letters  until  this  crisis  was  past. 

Nor  should  she  see  Grant,  unless  the 
doctor  declared  such  a  step  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  had  burnt  my  boats  in 
that  matter.  If  he  knew  what  I  had  done 
in  making  her  virtually  a  prisoner  while  in 
the  house,  he  would  certainly  not  forgive  it. 
And  the  sense  of  responsibility  lay  heavy 
upon  me. 

The  doctor  came  again  late  in  the  night 
and  told  me  that  Grant  seemed  a  little 
easier  and,  on  the  whole,  better,  and  had 
asked  for  the  Greek. 

"  I  said,  however,  that  she  must  not  be 
sent  for  just  then  as  I  wished  for  him  to  be 
perfectly  quiet.      Like  many  men  of  strong 


will  he  makes  a  good  patient,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
and  when  I  explained  things,  he  acquiesced 
readily." 

"  I  don't  wish  her  to  see  him,  doctor, 
unless  it  becomes  positively  unsafe  to  keep 
her  away." 

"  Then  you  had  better  arrange  that  she 
sends  him  messages  of  some  sort.  He 
seems  to  think  of  little  else  but  her,  and 
his  eagerness  to  get  well  is  largely  on  her 
account." 

The  safest  person  I  could  think  of  as  a 
medium  for  the  messages  was  Mrs.  Wel- 
lings ;  and  when  the  doctor  had  gone  I 
saw  her  about  it,  giving  her  a  hint  that 
they  must  be  just  personal  wishes  and  so 
on,  no  reference  to  exciting  topics  to  be 
allowed. 

I  had  also  a  brief  interview  with  Enid, 
and  then  being  as  tired  as  a  dog,  I  went  to 
bed. 

In  the  morning  I  had  a  short  note  from 
Count  Stephafti  saying  he  wished  to  see  me 
on  urgent  business :  and  as  I  had  to  go  out 
I  left  word  that  he  was  to  be  admitted  to 
the  house  and  shown  to  my  rooms  when  he 
called.  I  was  detained  longer  than  I 
anticipated,  and  on  my  hurrying  to  my 
room  I  was  surprised  to  hear  voices  there 
raised  in  heated  altercation. 

They  were  those  of  Enid  and  Stephani 
and,  when  I  threw  open  the  door,  I  found 
Stephani  with  a  smile  upon  his  handsome 
wicked  face,  blocking  the  way  against  Enid 
who  looked  very  angry  as  she  ordered  him 
to  allow  her  to  leave  the  room. 

"  How  dare  you  attempt  to  stop  me — ah, 
here  is  Mr.  Ormesby,"  the  change  of  indig- 
nation to  relief  on  seeing  me  had  a  welcome 
ring   in   my   ears.      "Count   Stephani  has 

had  the  insolence  to "  she  began  to  me, 

but  stopped  abruptly,  while  a  flood  of  rich 
colour  spread  over  her  face.  "  He  dares  to 
keep  me  here  against  my  will,  Mr. 
Ormesby,"  she  substituted. 

"Tliis  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
brother's  secretary,  Miss  Grant,"  said 
Stephani,  turning  on  me,  and  using  a  tone 
of  authority  which  jarred.  "  It  is  between 
you  and  me  only." 

"You  will  have  the  goodness  to  stand 
aside    and    let    Miss   Grant    pass,    Count 


/  vill  throw yeu  otto  tht  itrtti /er  a  scoundrel,"  I  anrwtrei. 
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Stephani — and  at  once,  please,"  I  said 
firmly. 

"  And  if  I  will  not  ? "  he  answered 
defiantly,  "what  will  you  do,  little  man?" 
This  with  a  galling,  contemptuous  sneer. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  so  bitterly  regretted 
my  small  physique  as  at  that  moment.  I 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have  been 
able  to  fling  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
punish  him  for  his  insolence.  He  stood 
over  six  feet,  however,  and  was  broad  and 
strong  and  lithe  as  a  mountaineer ;  but  big 
as  he  was,  I  was  not  going  to  stand  this. 

"  I  will  throw  you  into  the  street  for  a 
scoundrel,"  I  answered. 

"  Peace,  little  man,  peace,"  he  said,  with 
another  laugh,  as  he  drew  aside.  "  I  have 
not  come  to  quarrel.  I  was  but  over 
anxious  to  enjoy  more  of  the  sweet  society 
of  a  gracious  lady — a  far  too  rare  pleasure," 
and  he  made  Enid  a  most  courtly  and 
graceful  bow  as  she  passed  him,  trembling 
and  angry,  and  went  out. 

"  You  can  go,  Stephani,"  I  said  curtly  ; 
"  Fve  done  with  you." 

In  reply  he  looked  at  me,  smiled,  and 
held  out  his  hand,  and  when  I  would  not 
take  it,  laughed  the  louder,  and  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  ?  I  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  you,"  I  said. 

"  I  heard  you,  little  man ;  and  on  my 
soul,  I  like  your  courage ;  for  I  believe  you 
meant  to  come  at  me  just  now,  and  then, 
alas,  you  would  have  been  hurt,  and  I 
sorry.  So  I  gave  way,  and  that  closes  the 
chapter." 

"  No,  the  close  will  be  when  you  leave 
the  room." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  but  I  am  not  going 
yet ;  so  we'll  call  that  the  first  portion  of 
the  chapter,  and  will  now  turn  to  the 
second."  He  spoke  imperturbably,  lighted 
a  cigarette,  and  lolling  back  in  his  chair 
gazed  at  me  with  a  smile.  Then  seeing 
by  my  looks  that  I  was  in  earnest,  he 
jumped  up  quickly,  and  came  to  me  with 
his  hand  again  held  out.  *'  Take  my  hand, 
Mr.  Ormcsby  ;  if  1  made  you  angry  just 
now  I  am  sorry,  and  beg  your  pardon. 
By  the  Cross,  1  do — I,  Count  Stephani, 
of  Pristina,   who  never   yet    took    back   a 


word  in  my  life,  and  care  for  neither  frown 
nor  favour  of  any  living  man,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Come,  shake  hands,"  and  he 
looked  down  on  me  with  a  winning  smile. 

He  was  a  most  engaging  scoundrel,  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  he  had  a  special 
attraction  for  me,  and  I  found  it  difficult 
to  be  angry. 

"  No,  I  won't  take  your  hand,  Stephani. 
I  have  done  with  you  after  this.  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  or  speak  to  you  again. 
Don't  come  here  again." 

"  You  English  are  devils  for  stubborn- 
ness," he  cried,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  I  have 
said  Fm  sorry ;  I  have  asked  your  pardon. 
Hell  knows  what  more  I  can  do.  I  am 
sorry  ;  I  like  you  ;  I  have  come  here  to-day 
to  do  you  a  special  service,  and  here  you 
are  turning  your  back  on  me,  just  because 
I  made  a  fool  of  myself  when  speaking  to 
that  pretty  American,  and  because  I 
taunted  you  for  being  a  smaller  man  than 
I  am.  I  was  a  fool,  and  if  I  hadn't  been 
one,  I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  But  don't 
let  us  carry  it  any  further.  I  shan't  do  it 
again,  and  if  I'd  known  how  you'd  take  it 
I  shouldn't  have  done  it  once.  For  mv 
part,  I  won't  let  it  come  between  us." 

"I  am  busy,  if  you  please.  Count 
Stephani,"  and  I  sat  dowa  to  my  desk. 

"Well,  then,  V\\  wait;"  and  he  threw 
himself  back  again  into  his  chair,  with 
complete  self-complacency,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling,  watching 
the  smoke  as  it  curled  from  his  cigarette. 

"If  you  do  not  leave  the  room,  I  shall 
send  for  my  servants." 

"  By  all  means,"  he  answered,  smiling, 
but  as  I  stretched  my  hand  to  the  table 
bell  he  started  up.  "Stop,  Mr.  Ormesby," 
he  said  ver)'  earnestly.  "  Wait  at  least  till 
you've  thought  it  over  and  thrown  off  your 
ill-temper.  Now  that  Mr.  Grant  has  been 
poisoned  and  is  going  to  die,  I  may  be  of 
some  use  to  you ; "  and  he  looked  at  me 
with  piercing  significance 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked,  drawing 
back  mv  hand  involuntarily. 

"I  have  come  to  be  frank  with  )X)u. 
Your  friend,  this  man  of  millions,  this  force- 
ful American  with  the  great  scheme  has 
been  shamefully  betrayed,  and  he  will  die." 
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The  intense  conviction  of  his  tone  and 
look  chilled  me. 

"  What  do  you  know,  Stephani  ?  Why- 
did  you  not  come  before  ?  " 

"  I  knew  it  only  last  night — days  too  late 
to  warn  you." 

"  Days  ?  " 

"  Yes,  days — the  thing  was  done  days 
ago.  That  fiend,  the  man  who  calls  him- 
self Koprili,  has  been  days  in  the  house 
here — though  the  devil  himself  alone 
knows  why  you  ever  let  him  come.  Ah, 
my  friend,  you  English  and  Americans  are 
no  match  for  the  devils  who  are  against 
you.  You  cannot  fight  with  their  weapons ; 
and  when  beautiful  women  come  beguiling 
you,  instead  of  strangling  them  as  they 
ought  to  \)c  strangled — yes,  by  hell,  they 
ought ! — you  take  them  to  your  house  and, 
simple  souls  that  you  are,  you  fall  in  love 
and  want  to  marry  them.  'That's  how 
West  meets  East,  Mr.  Ormesby,  and  how 
East  meets  West,  too,"  he  said,  with  de- 
liberate significance. 

"You  must  speak  in  plainer  terms, 
Stephani,"  I  said. 

"Plain  speaking  is  no  good  now,  friend 
secretary.  It's  too  late  to  save,  but  not  too 
late  to  punish  and  avenge."  The  dead 
conviction  of  his  tone  and  words  appalled 
me,  and  for  some  moments  I  sat  buried  in 
troubled  thought. 

"  What  chance  do  you  think  you  could 
ever  have  against  the  Turks?  What  was 
your  scheme?  How  were  they  likely  to 
view  it  ?  Think,  man,  think.  You  were  to 
take  a  tract  of  land  and  develop  it — only 
commercially,  you  said,  and  wished  them 
to  believe.  Do  vou  think  they  believed 
it?  You  got  your  concessions  and  laid 
your  plans.  Do  you  suppose  they  did  not 
watch  you?  Are' there  no  spies  in  the  land 
save  those  of  the  Palace  and  those  in  your 
own  employ  ?  What  did  they  find  ?  What 
is  on  your  island  away  there  near  your 
concessioned  lands  ?  Do  men  plough  land 
with  rifles,  dig  for  minerals  with  guns, 
make  roads  with  cartridges  ?  Oh,  you  men 
of  commerce ! " 

"  Go  on,  man,  go  on,"  I  said  impatiently 
when  he  paused. 

"Do    Americans    make   good    sons    of 


Islam  ?  Were  the  men  in  your  employ  to 
develop  your  land  for  America  or  Turkey  ? 
Bah,  I  have  no  patience.  Were  the  I'urks 
likely  to  look  on  with  delight  while  their 
country  was  invaded,  peopled  with  Giaours, 
fortified  against  themselves,  and  changed 
into  a  European  colony  to  serve  the  God 
they  hate,  and  dethr(me  the  God  they  love 
with  a  love  and  passion  no  man  but  a 
Mohammedan  can  understand?  What  is 
your  Turk  first,  last,  and  at  all  times,  but 
a  son  of  Islam,  ready  to  cut  the  throat  of 
his  dearest  friend  if  he  be  deemed  the 
enemy  of  Islam?  Ah,  friend  secretary,  I 
have  heard  vou  boast  that  vou  know  this 
country  and  its  people,  and  yet  you  don't 
know  that." 

He  smiled  derisively,  and  [)aused  again 
while  he  rolled  a  cigarette,  deftly  and  grace- 
fully, as  he  did  all  things. 

"And  what  chance  cou/d  vou  have? 
Suppose  you  had  succeeded,  had  founded 
your  colony,  had  developed  the  land,  and 
all  had  pros|)ered  exceedingly.  What  then? 
Have  you  never  heard  or  read  the  history 
of  Sidonia  ?  What  vou  wanted  to  do  here 
was  done  there ;  not  by  Western  but  Eastern 
Christians,  mark  you  ;  and  what  happened  ? 
\Vhen  was  your  Turk  wanting  in  a  reason 
for  a  massacre  ?  It  was  found  then,  and 
would  have  been  now — had  the  scheme 
bc^n  allowed  to  go  on  But  there  was  a 
simpler  means  ready  to  hand.  It  is  easier 
to  kill  one  man  by  treachery  than  hundreds 
by  massacre ;  and  the  death  of  one  man 
was  enough  in  this  case.  And  that  one 
man  was  vour  chief — the  man  of  millions. 
And  Islam  decreed  his  death." 

"  It  is  not  true,  Stephani ;  it  can't  be," 
I  cried,  rel>elling  against  the  ever-growing 
and  tightening  conviction. 

"  You  Westerners  make  poor  plotters, 
for  you  plot  with  hands  that  shrink  from 
the  only  means  possible  here — violence. 
See  how  you  have  been  Ix^guiled.  Lest 
the  man  of  millions  should  escape  the 
death  that  surrounded  him  from  the 
moment  his  scheme  was  understood,  they 
lured  him  into  this  plot  against  Abdul;  a 
plot  that  is  indeed  a  plot,  and  will  succeed 
— perhaps.  It  is  always  *  perhaps'  here. 
But   if  it   failed,    who,    think  ^'ow,  ^vjn^^ 
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be  the  first  to  be  denounced  to  Abdul? 
Who  but  your  man  of  millions — a  hated 
Giaour,  who  came  with  his  innocent  com- 
mercial scheme  and  then  turned  con- 
spirator? And  if  it  succeeded,  what 
think  you  would  be  the  measure  of 
reward  for  the  man  whom  his  fellow- 
plotters  hate  with  the  hate  which  only  a 
son  of  Islam  can  feel  for  a  Giaour  ?  And 
yet,  behold. a  woman  was  given  to  him  and 
he  fell.  W' hat  do  you  think  now  of  your 
chances,  Mr  Ormesby  ?  " 

I  sat  biting  my  fingers  in  distress  and 
pain  and  shame  and  useless  regrets. 

"But  all  is  not  lost  if  you  are  man  enough 
to  play  a  part?"  and  he  questioned  me  with 
a  look  of  consummate  cunning.  "  You  can- 
not save  your  friend's  life,  but  you  can  have 
revenge.  Play  your  own  hand,  there  are 
fine  cards  yet  in  it.  You  don't  know  all 
their  scheme  as  they  know  yours,  but  you 
know  enough.  Go  to  the  Sultan,  warn 
him,  tell  him  all  you  know^  and  more  that 
I  can  tell  vou — much  more.  Make  him 
your  friend  and  save  him  and  save  yourself 
and  those  with  vou  before  it  is  too  late. 
You  are  surrounded  by  spies,  but  that  one 
course  is  still  open  to  you.  Dare  you  do 
it?  There  is  nothing  that  you  could  ask 
of  Abdul  that  he  would  not  grant  to  the 
man  who  saved  his  life  and  throne.  You 
can  be  anything  you  will  in  this  strange 
country.     Now,  dare  you  do  it?" 

I  listened  to  him  intently,  and  held  in 
check  the  rising  flood  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  Why  do  you  counsel  this  ?  "   I  asked. 

"  Because  that  arch  villain  Maraboukh 
has  insulted  and  scorned  me,  and  because 
no  man  shall  do  that  with  Stephani  and 
not  pay  the  price.  By  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  I  swear  it." 

"Why  not  carry  the  news  yourself  to 
Yildiz  Kiosk?" 

"  Am  I  a  fool  that  I  should  throw  my 
life  away  ?  Who  would  believe  me  ?  No, 
no,"  and  he  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  I  prefer  to  keep  my  life  while 
I  can.  I'm  not  swimmer  enough  to  cross 
the  Bosphorus  in  a  sack  with  my  feet  and 
hands  tied  as  they  know  how  to  tie  them 
in  Yildiz." 


"And  why  do  you  come  to  mc  to  do 
it?" 

"  Because  they  would  believe  you^  and 
you  would  rise,  and  I  should  get  my  share 
for  helping  you." 

"  And  what's  your  price  ? "  I  asked 
shortly,  scarcely  able  to  trust  myself  to 
speak. 

"  Money — and  what  I  am  to  have  if  the 
plot  succeeds — the  woman  I  desire  for  my 
wife." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  sister  of  the  man  of  millions  and 
her  money." 

The  cup  of  my  anger  was  full  indeed  to 
overflowing  at  this  wild  and  monstrous 
demand. 

"  By  God,  you  are  the  most  daring  villain 
I  ever  met !  Go,"  I  shouted  ;  '*  go,  before 
I  have  you  turned  out  or  before  I  forget  my- 
self and  shoot  you  where  you  sit." 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  stared  at 
me  like  a  man  bereft  of  his  senses. 

"  Oh,  that  is " 

"Go,"  I  shouted  again,  beside  myself 
with  passion  as  I  flung  the  door  o|)en,  *'and 
take  your  lies  and  your  insolence  el>e- 
where."  And  when  he  had  gone  I 
slammed  the  door  after  him  in  impotent 
rage. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

IHRAHIM,    THE   JEW 

SO  enraged  was  I  by  Stephani's  infamous 
proposals,  and  so  disturbed  and 
alarmed  by  what  he  had  said  in  leading  up 
to  them,  that  I  paced  my  room,  my 
thoughts  a  very  maelstrom  of  seething 
anxiety,  panic  and  grief ;  and  before  I  had 
half  regained  my  self-control,  Enid  was 
shown  in  by  Stuart. 

"  You  seem  to  have  had  very  long  con- 
fidences to  exchange  with  that — gentle- 
man," she  said,  with  an  angry  sarcasm.  '*  I 
came  down  twice,  only  to  learn  that  you 
were  closeted  closely  with  him.  And  pray, 
have  you  arranged  your  terms  ?  " 

"I  have  just  turned  him  out  of  the 
house,"  I  answered. 

"You  were  going  to  do  that  when  I 
left,"  she  said  significantly.    "  And  had  you 
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any  thought  for  me  you  would  have  done  it." 
This  very  indignantly. 

"  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I'm  glad  or 
sorry  I  did  not" 

"  Of  course  you  do  not.  It  was  only  an 
insult  to  me,"  she  cried  quickly. 

The  sight  of  her  anger  had  a  singular 
effect  upon  me.  Personal  anger  was  so 
futile  in  face  of  the  perilous  crisis  that  I 
mastered  mine  there  and  then. 

"  He  will  not  insult  you  again,  Miss 
Grant.     He  will  come  here  no  more." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  his  infamous — inso- 
lence ?  Ugh  !  I  cannot  think  of  it  with- 
out a  flush  of  shame." 

"  No,  he  told  me  nothing  of  that." 

"  He  dared  to  ask  me  to  marry  him,  and 
when  I  tried  to  get  from  the  room  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  prevent  me — as  you  saw. 
But  of  course  that  is  nothing  to  you,  com- 
pared with  your  business  here.  You 
bring  this  nest  of  spies  and  scoundrels  and 
vagabonds  here,  and  we  have  to  suffer." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that's  how  you  look  at 
it  in  your  anger.  I  can  only  say  I  am 
deeply  grieved  you  should  have  been  so 
insulted." 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  agreed  to 
marry  him?  It  might  have  helped  your 
schemes,  I  daresay." 

"  If  it's  any  relief  to  your  feelings  to  be 
so  scathingly  unjust  to  me,  I  won't  stop 
you  ;  but  of  course  you  know  that  it  is  very 
unjust." 

"How  do  I  know  it?  The  creature 
comes  here  and  makes  his  miserable  offer ; 
you  find  him  insulting  me  and  actually  pre- 
venting me  from  leaving  the  room ;  you 
order  him  out  because  of  his  insult,  and 
then — you  remain  closeted  with  him  for 
over  an  hour  in  close  confidential  talk. 
Ask  yourself,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  if  a  wrong  construction  can 
be  put  upon  my  action  in  relation  to  your- 
self, you  generally  manage  to  put  it.  So  I 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this — but  I 


am. 
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"  Will  you  tell  me  what  passed  between 
you,  then  ?  " 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot" 

"No,  I  thought  not  I  am  nobody  in 
this  house.  Will  you  give  me  your  word  of 
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honour,  then,  that  my  name  was  not  men- 
tioned between  you  in  any  such  connec- 
tion." 

"  I  cannot  speak  just  yet  of  what 
passed  ?  " 

"I  am  not  asking  what  was  said,  but 
what  was  not  said." 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question  either." 

"Then  what  am  I  to  think,  Mr. 
Ormesby?     Ask  yourself" 

"  Well,  perhaps  the  simplest  thing  will  be 
for  you  to  think  I  am  just  an  unprincipled 
rogue,  contemptible  enough  to  make  your 
marriage  and  future  happiness  the  subject 
of  barter  with  a  villain  like  Stephani,  and 
that  I  have  promised  him  my  help  in 
getting  you  for  his  wife.  That  is  at  any 
rate  what  you  do  seem  to  think  of  me." 

"  You  know  I  don't  think  anything  of  the 
sort.  How  dare  you  even  suggest  such  a 
thing?"  she  cried  angrily,  flushing  crimson. 

"  I  know  I'm  beastly  clumsy  sometimes 
in  putting  things ;  but  if  you  knew  all,  I'm 
sure  you  wouldn't  choose  this  time  of  all 
others  for  quarrelling." 

"  Yes,  but  that's  just  what  I  don't 
know — *  all,'  as  you  call  it" 

"And  I  really  can't  tell  you.  But 
Heaven  knows  there  are  enough  troubles 
we  can't  help  to  make  us  mighty  shy  of 
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creatmg  more. 

I  suppose  I  looked  worried  as  I  said 
this,  for  her  manner  changed  and  softened. 

"  I   know  you  don't  care  what  I  say  or 

think,  but "  she  stopped,  and  there  was 

cjuite  a  solicitous  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  care  ?  You  know  that  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Do  you  care,  then?"  She  put  the 
question  quite  gently,  and  I  was  going  to 
answer  rather  impetuously  when  I  pulled 
myself  up  short  and,  fiddling  some  papers 
about  on  my  table,  replied  indifferently  : 

"  Most  of  us  care  a  bit  what  others  think 
of  us ;  but  we  can't  exactly  order  these 
things  as  we  would.  Of  course,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  you  thought  that  I 
could  think — I'm  getting  a  bit  mixed, 
I'm  afraid,"  and  I  stopped  with  rather 
a  lame  laugh. 

"Are  you  very  troubled,  Mr.  Ormesby?" 
she  said  kindly  after  a  pause. 
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"  Yes,  I'm  very  troubled  indeed. 
Things  are  in  a  ghastly  mess,  you  see,  and 
I  haven't  the  wit  to  get  them  out  of  it,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Can't  I  help  you  ?  " 

"  The  help  I  should  like  would  be  to  see 
you  all  on  board  the  next  steamer  with  your 
backs  turned  on  the  East  for  good." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  count,  Miss  Grant ;  and  besides 
I  can  look  after  myself." 

"  Yet  the  attempt  that  was  made  was  on 
jw/rlife." 

"  But  your  brother  suffered.  I  mean,  if 
there  was  any  attempt  ?  "  I  said  quickly, 
trying  to  recall  the  slip. 

"  You  needn't  try  to  hide  it  any  longer. 
Oh,  I  do  wish  you'd  tell  me  more." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  it  myself,  indeed." 

"  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  you  are 
personally  in  danger?" 

"  I  am  not.  I  have  shut  the  door  against 
that  chance." 

"  By  making  prisoners  of  that  Greek 
woman's  two  servants?  Did  they  do  this? 
Did  she  set  them  on  ?  " 

"You  are  cross-examining  me,  aren't 
you  ?  I  don't  think  she  did — in  fact,  I'm 
sure  she  didn't.     She  knew  nothing  about 

it." 

"  You  believe  in  her  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that,  at  any  rate.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  the  man  fancied  that  he  had 
some  kind  of  grudge  against  me  and — well, 
that's  all." 

"  And  I  am  to  be  satisfied  with  that,  and 
to  know  that  you  are  in  this  danger  and 
just  hold  my  tongue  and  be  comfortable  ?  " 

"  It  won't  do  any  good  to  be  uncomfort- 
able— about  me.  But  I'm  going  to  make 
an  effort  to  find  out  things.  I  daresay  I 
shall  do  it.  And  meanwhile  there  is  some- 
thing you  can  do.  If  the  doctors  think 
your  brother  can  be  moved,  I  should  like 
him  to  be  taken  to  The  Home.  Everything 
is  in  order  on  the  island  and  in  the  house 
there,  and  he'd  be  quieter  and  safer 
perhaps  ;  and  so  would  you." 

"  I  ?  Am  I  in  your  way  here  ?  I  shall 
not  go." 

"  Why  not  ?  There's  nothing  cowardly 
or  weak  in  going  with  Cyrus." 


"  Not  in  running  away  from  danger  ?  " 
"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  put  it  so." 
"  But   I  do  put  it  so,   and  think  it  so. 
But  can't  you  tell  the  doctors  this?      Are 
you  going  away  too?     You  are  positively 
frightening  me." 

"  I  know  I'm  a  fool  at  putting  things. 
The  fact  is  there's  a  biggish  row^  in  the 
making  for  Constantinople,  and  I'd  much 
rather  you  were  out  of  it.  I'm-  only 
thinking  of  your  safety."  ■  . 

"  Then  I'll  go-  if  you'll  go." 
"  But  that's  impossible — for  a  while,  at 
least." 

"  And  you  think  I  shall  be  a  useless  sort 
of  encumbrance  ?      I'm    much  obliged   to' 
you,  Mr.  Ormesby." 

"I  thought  we'd  agreed  tacitly  just  now 
not  to  wilfully  misunderstand  each  other. 
I  am  really  very  anxious  for  your  safety ; 
very  anxious  indeed,"  I  said  earnestly.  "  I 
put  things  oddly,  perhaps ;  but  do  at  least 
believe  I  am  sincere  in  this." 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  quietly.      "  I  wish 
I  was  as  sure  of  everything  else." 
"  Everything  else  ?  " 
"  That  you  were  equally  anxious  to  take 

care  of  yourself.       Can't  you  see "  she 

began  impulsively,  and  then  stopped. 

"  I  wish  I  could,  a  bit  farther  than  I  can 
at  present." 

"  I  will  go,  Mr.  Ormesby,  if  you  really 
think  it  necessary ;  but  I  must  make  a 
condition.  Will  you  promise  to  send  for 
me  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  assistance  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  I  think  it's  safe  for  you  to 
come." 

"  Then  we'll  shake  hands  on  that,"  and 
she  held  out  hers.  "  You  try  me  very 
much  sometimes,"  she  said  as  our  hands 
touched ;  "  but  I  know  how  staunch  a 
friend  you  are  to  us  all." 

"That's  all  right.  Miss*  Grant,"  I 
answered  aw^kwardly.  The  grasp  of  her 
hand  and  her  evident  good-feeling  confused 
me.  I  cared  so  much  for  her  that  I  was 
afraid  lest  some  sign  of  my  feeling  should 
betray  me  and  embarrass  her.  So  I  turned 
away  and  pretended  to  be  busy  with  some 
papers. 

"  You  are  very  odd,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  and 
she  stood   a  moment    looking  at    me.     I 
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could  feel  her  eyes  were  on  me  although  I 
did  not  meet  them.  Then  she  sighed 
softly,  and  turned  to  the  door.  I  looked 
up  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her,  and 
found  her  looking  back  at  me. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  gone,"  I  said 
nervously,  with  a  feeble  smile. 

"  You  find  it  easy  to  send  me  away,"  was 
her  reply,  spoken  slowly,  and  as  if  reproach- 
ing me  for  not  having  trusted  her  more 
completely  ;  and  I  couldn't  get  that  look  of 
hers  out  of  my  thoughts  for  some  time. 
She  was  a  bright,  brave  girl,  with  far  greater 
trouble  ahead  than  she  guessed;  and  1 — 
well,  I  had  too  many  grave  matters  to 
think  about  to  spare  time  to  play  the 
sentimental  ass. 

And  with  that  I  tried  to  settle  myself  to 
face  the  problems ;  but  it  was  very  hard  at 
first.  It  was  so  good  to  know  she  had 
such  confidence  in  me,  and  that  all  her 
angry  words  came  only  from  her  morti- 
fication that  I  wouldn't  tell  her  more.  Yet 
how  could  I  ?     What  good  would  it  do  ? 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  lot  of  truth  in 
what  my  candid  friends  said  to  me — that  I 
should  never  do  much  good  for  myself,  and 
hadn't  the  head  to  cope  with  any  big 
difficulties.  I  felt  hopelessly  handicapped 
now,  and  the  mere  sense  of  responsibility 
weighed  upon  me  intolerably.  Everything 
had  gone  so  smoothly — so  long  as  Grant 
was  at  the  helm,  directing  and  controlling 
matters,  that  it  had  appeared  just  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  go  right;  and  I  hadn't 
a  doubt  that,  had  he  been  himself  and  well, 
these  new  complications  would  have  dis- 
appeared like  magic,  justas  a  hundred  others 
had  in  the  past. 

But  the  misfortune  was  that  his  almost 
magic  gift  of  cutting  knots  and  solving 
problems  was  lost  to  us  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  of  critical  importance.  He  had 
no  doubt  made  a  mistake  in  allowing  him- 
self to  be  won  over  by  the  Greek's  influence 
into  joining  this  confounded  political  in- 
trigue ;  but  then  he  was  just  the  man  of  all 
men  to  have  grappled  with  the  mistake  and 
have  made  of  it  a  stepping-stone  to  further 
success. 

I  could  not,  however.  I  felt  baffled, 
beaten,  overwhelmed  ;  and  I  sat  in  hopeless 


confusion  of  thought,  trying  to  see  what  to 
do.  It  was  the  more  humiliating  to  me, 
too,  because  if  Stephani's  extraordinary 
story  were  true,  it  was  just  in  my  own  share 
of  the  work — what  I  called  the  intelligence 
department — that  we  had  failed  con- 
spicuously. 

I  had  had  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  this, 
and  had  always  been  disposed  to  plume  my- 
self on  the  completeness  of  my  arrange- 
ments. And  yet  they  seemed  to  have 
broken  down  absolutely  in  a  vital  crisis; 
and  a  most  dangerous  movement  directed 
specially  against  us  had  been  going  on 
without  even  a  breath  of  suspicion  of  the 
truth  reaching  me.  I  might  well  be  mad 
over  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  clear, 
therefore  :  I  must  find  the  means  somewhere 
and  somehow  of  getting  at  the  truth.  I 
must  get  it  at  first-hand,  too,  even  if  to  do  that 
involved  some  little  risk  ;  and  it  was  then 
that  a  plan  first  occurred  to  me.  It  was  to 
go  in  some  disguise  to  the  house  of 
Maraboukh  Pasha  himself,  and  try  to  ferret 
out  the  facts.  This  was  not  so  difficult  as 
it  would  have  been  to  many,  for  I  had 
frequently  had  to  pass  myself  off  as  a  Turk. 
My  years  of  travel  and  residence  in  the 
East  had  tanned  my  complexion  so  that 
very  little  "  make-up  "  was  necessary  for  the 
part,  while  my  colloquial  knowledge  of  the 
language  had  got  me  round  more  than  one 
very  ugly  comer. 

It  was  essential  that  I  should  gain 
admittance  to  the  Pasha's  own  presence,  of 
course ;  and  I  turned  over  half-a-dozen 
ideas  as  to  the  character  in  which  I  could 
do  this.  I  might  play  on  his  religious 
feeling  as  a  half-mad  fanatic  or  fakeer  ;  or 
work  on  his  superstition  as  a  wizard,  pre- 
tending I  had  some  occult  message  or 
mission  to  him;  or  again,  I  might  go  as  a 
provincial  from  his  old  vilayet,  and  warn 
him  of  a  plot  against  his  life.  But  I  liked 
none  of  these. 

Then  all  suddenly,  the  very  thing 
occurred  to  me.  I  would  personate  the 
dog  Koprili  himself,  and  report  to  the 
Pasha  the  progress  of  events  here.  Many 
things  lent  themselves  to  the  plan  and  pro- 
mised  to   help    me   greatly.     Koprili,   for 
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instance,  unlike  the  vast  majority  of  Turks, 
always  wore  the  old  oriental  dress,  and  this 
would  form  an  excellent  disguise  for  me, 
while  it  would  render  it  the  more  unlikely 
that  Maraboukh,  who  was  probably  accus- 
tomed to  interview  Koprili  secretly,  would 
recognise  me  as  Grant's  interpreter. 

Although  I  thought  I  could  carry 
through  the  impersonation  successfully,  I 
had  of  course  to  face  the  risk  of  discovery  ; 
and  I  thought  long  and  carefully  over  the 
business  :  what  steps  I  could  take  in  the 
first  place  to  minimise  the  risk,  and  in  the 
second  to  prevent  mischief  resulting  to 
those  at  the  White  House  if  I  failed  and 
got  into  trouble. 

There  was  one  obviously  rotten  strand  in 
the  thread  of  my  plan — I  did  not  really 
know  who  Koprili  was,  or  what  were  his 
real  relations  with  the  Pasha.  I  had  been 
so  short-sighted  as  never  to  suspect  he  was 
other  than  just  the  Greek's  servant,  and  had 
never  bothered  my  head  about  him.  But 
Stephani's  hints  in  regard  to  him  had 
startled  me,  and  I  resolved  to  ascertain  all 
I  could  before  taking  the  plunge.  If  I  went 
in  ignorance,  I  might  make  a  fatal  blunder 
at  the  very  threshold,  and  so  ruin  every- 
thing 

Two  means  suggested  themselves.  One 
was  to  prey  on  the  fellow's  fears  and  force 
the  information  out  of  him  by  torture  and 
the  threat  of  instant  death ;  and  the  other 
to  see  whether  any  of  the  spies  in  my 
employment  could  identify  him.  I  chose 
the  latter  as  the  quicker  and  surer  course, 
and  because  one  of  my  men  was  very 
likely  to  know  all  I  needed  to  learn. 

This  was  a  certain  old  Jew  named 
Ibrahim,  who  had  played  many  parts  in  his 
time,  and  most  of  them  ugly  ones.  He  had 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  a  certain 
kind  of  horribly  depraved  and  nefarious 
traffic  which  had  brought  him  into  vicious 
contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  in  the  capital ;  and  as  he  was 
utterly  without  scruple,  he  had  used  it  to 
acquire  a  fund  of  information  for  the  pur- 
poses of  blackmail. 

I  had  once  rendered  him  a  service  by 
rescuing  his  granddaughter,  who  lived  with 
him,  from  a  very  dubious  fate,  and  he  had 


shown  his  gratitude  in  a  hundred  ways 
since.  That  has  always  struck  me  as  one 
of  the  most  singular  characteristics  of  the 
Easterns.  Let  them  be  what  they  will — 
thieves,  rogues,  liars,  cut-throats,  anything — 
render  them  a  service  and  touch  them  in 
some  way  that  rouses  their  vivid  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  they  will  serve  you  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  dog. 

Old  Ibrahim  lived  in  that  most  terrible 
slum  in  the  world,  Balat,  the  Jew  quarter 
of  Constantinople;  and  not  wishing  my 
visit  to  be  too  public,  I  stopped  the  carriage 
on  the  confines,  and  walked  through  the 
loathsome  byways  to  his  house.  No  pen 
can  adequately  describe  that  home  of 
pestilence  and  stench  in  which  the  Jews  of 
Constantinople  swarm  together  and  manage 
somehow  to  exist.  Filth  is  everywhere — 
filth  in  the  streets ;  filth  in  the  open  drains 
that  run  down  them ;  filth  in  the  houses 
and  all  over  the  houses  ;  filth  on  the  people 
— men,  women  and  children  alike  reek  with 
it;  filth  in  the  very  air  you  breathe, 
noisome,  noxious,  and  utterly  revolting. 
They  eat,  drink,  sleep  in  it,  and  to  the 
marvel  of  all  w^ho  have  seen  it  for  them- 
selves, they  thrive  and  multiply  on  it  ■  ' 

And  Ibrahim's  house  was  only  a  little 
less  filthy,  though  larger,  than  those  aboiit 
him,  and  his  granddaughter  who  admitted 
me  was  as  dirty  as  the  surroundings. 

"  Ah,  the  Effendi,"  he  exclaimed,  wh^ 
he  saw  me,  and  rose,  and  made  me  a 
sweeping  salaam.  He  was  a  grand-looking 
old  fellow,  upright  and  clear-eyed,  and  if 
his  beard  and  hands  and  clothes  had  only 
been  washed,  would  have  presented  a  fine 
type. 

I  returned  his  greeting,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  we  sat  making  flowery  speeches.  I 
always  gave  him  substantial  cause  to  be 
glad  of  my  visits,  for  although  I  believed  he 
would  have  served  me  without  payment,  I 
knew  his  weakness  for  .money  and  paid  him 
accordingly. 

"I  want  your  assistance,  Ibrahim,"  I 
said  at  lenc:th. 

"  My  lord  has  but  to  ask  and  all  I  have  is 
at  his  disposal." 

"  I  haven't  come  to  borrow  money,"  I 
returned.  He  was  a  usurer,  I  knew,  and  did 


Ibrahim  rose  and  made  me  a  taeefing  salaam. 
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a  large  business  in  small  loans  at  big 
interests  among  his  fellow  Jews. 

"  My  lord  has  but  to  speak.  Ibrahim  is 
only  poor  but  he  never  forgets." 

"  It's  your  memory  I  wish  to  borrow, 
Ibrahim.  I  wish  you  to  come  with  me  to 
the  White  House." 

His  face  fell  at  this.  He  was  chary  now 
of  showing  himself  in  very  frequented 
places. 

"  My  lord,  your  servant  is  old  ;  my  steps 
are  feeble  and  my  strength  is  small."  He 
was,  in  fact,  as  hale  as  a  man  five  and 
twenty  years  his  junior,  but  I  let  him  run  on 
with  his  string  of  excuses,  and  then  quietly 
repeated  my  words,  adding  that  in  no  other 
way  could  he  serve  me,  and  that  I  would 
give  him  half  a  gold  lira  for  every  quarter- 
of-an-hc)ur  he  was  absent  from  his  house^ 
and  would  double  the  amount  if  he  could 
give  me  the  information  I  needed. 

His  bright  old  eyes  glistened  at  this,  and 
his  next  string  of  excuses  was  much  shorter. 
Of  course  I  paid  no  heed  to  them. 

"  I  wish  you  to  identify  a  man  named 
Koprili,  who  has  tried  to  poison  mc.  I 
have  my  carriage  close  to  Balat ;  no  one 
shall  see  you,  not  even  the  man  you  are  to 
identity ;  and  I'll  make  it  a  full  lira  instead 
of  a  half.  No  one  else  can  serve  me  and, 
mark  this,  my  life  may  be  in  dang(?r  if  you 
refuse." 

"  My  lord  has  but  to  speak,  and  it  is  for 
his  servant  to  obey."  In  other  words,  the 
last  two  considerations  clinched  the  business 
and  decided  him  ;  and  wc  were  soon  on  our 
way  together. 

I  took  him  into  my  room,  and  having 
carefully  concealed  him  where  he  could  sec 
Koprili  without  being  seen,  I  sent  Stuart 
and  another  man  to  bring  my  prisoner  in. 

I  put  a  few  questions  to  the  scoundrel, 
and  myself  took  advantage  of  the  interview 
to  study  his  gestures,  and  particularly  his 
voice  and  intonation,  and  then  sent  him 
away,  telling  Stuart  to  strip  him  and  bring 
the  clothes  to  mc,  and  find  something  for 
him  to  wear  meanwhile. 

"Well,  Ibrahim?"  I  asked  the  old  Jew 
eagerly,  and  found  him  labouring  under 
deep  excitement. 

"  Wiiat  does  my  lord  say  the  dog  calls 


himself  ?  "  and  the  old  man's  lone  was  full 
of  hate. 

"  Koprili,  the  servant  of  Mademoiselle 
Haid^e  Patras,  the  Greek." 

"  The  dog  lies  to  my  lord,"  was  the  reply, 
uttered  fiercely,  with  kindling  eye.  "  He 
is  Hamdi,  the  son  of  Sarim,  and  a  creature 
of  the  tyrant,  Maraboukh  Pasha,  that  man 
of  blood ;  "  and  he  gave  a  long  and  detailed 
account  of  Koprili 's  vigorous  and  ver> 
unsavoury  past. 

"  Is  he  still  one  of  Maraboukh  Pasha's 
men,  and  likely  to  be  in  communication 
with  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  My  lord  may  count  upon  that  surely  — 
why  else  should  he  be  here,  or  anywlierc  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Does  Ibrahim  forget  those  who  seek  to 
injure  him  and  his  ?  " 

"  I  see,  you  have  a  little  account  to 
settle  with  him." 

"  He  is  a  dog,  fit  only  for  a  dog's  death." 
cried  the  old  Jew  vindictively. 

"  Have  you  any  friends  in  the  Pasha *s 
house,  Ibrahim?" 

"  I  have  many  friends,  my  lord,  as  well 
as  enemies." 

"  That  means  you  have ;  well,  I'm  goinu 
to  trust  you  with  my  life,  possibly.  I  am 
going  to  personate  Hamdi,  or  Koprili  as  I 
call  him,  and  am  going  as  Koprili  to  the 
Pasha's  house  to  find  out  what  I  can  find 
out  in  no  other  way.  I  hope  to  do  it 
without  being  recognised ;  but  if  I  am 
discovered,  there  may  be  trouble  of  st)nif 
kind.  Can  you  get  your  friends  there  to 
help  me  if  the  trouble  does  come  ?  " 

"  My  lord  is  surely  mad  I "  exclaimed  the 
old  man. 

"  I  daresay  it  looks  like  it,  but  I'm  goinj; 
all  the  same,  and  I'm  going  at  once.  Send 
someone  here  to-night  to  ask  if  I  have  got 
back,  safe  and  sound,  and  if  not,  you'll 
know  how  to  act  to  get  me  a  friend  there. 
I  mav  need  one  badlv." 

"  Of  a  certainty  my  lord  is  mad,''  he  said 
again. 

"  Will  you  do  this?  I  shall  pay  liberally. ' 

"  My  lord  has  but  to  command,  and  all 
I  can  i  will." 

**  There's  still  something  more,  Ibrahim. 
Tiiere's  some  devilment  going  on  in  regard 
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to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan.  If  I  get  into  a 
mess  at  the  Pasha's,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  ;  but  I  want  you  to  watch  with 
the  eyes  of  a  mountain  wolf,  and  with  all 
the  spies  you  can  safely  employ,  and  bring 
straight  here  to  this  house  all  the  news  you, 
can  ferret  out  Maraboukh,  the  man  of 
blood,  as  you  call  him,  is  in  it  all  and 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  you 
must  dog  everything  that  is  done  and 
bring  wgrd  here." 

"  My  lord's  word  is  his  servant's  law,  but 
the  task  is  heavy  and  his  servant  is  old." 

"  And  the  pay  will  be  heavy,  too, 
Ibrahim.  You  understand,  it  must  be 
<lone,  and  I  hold  you  to  your  oath  to 
■serve  me." 

For  some  minutes  he  stood  in  silence, 
his  head  bent,  thinking  deeply. 

"  It  shall  be  done  as  my  lord  wishes,  to 
the  best  of  his  servant's  power." 

"  Good  !  I  want  no  more  than  that,"  I 
said ;  and  I  paid  him  for  the  present 
business,  gave  him  a  liberal  sum  on  account 
of  the  much  higher  task,  and  sent  him 
away. 

There  was  no  man  in  all  Turkey  I  would 
rather  have  had  for  the  work ;  and  none 
more  to  be  relied  upon  in  a  time  of  need 
.such  as  this. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

MY   SPY   ENTERPRISE 

WHEN  Ibrahim  had  left  me  I  had  only 
to  complete  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of 
tny  being  discovered  by  Maraboukh  Pasha 
and  detained.  While  Grant  lay  ill,  our 
plans  had  perforce  to  remain  at  a  standstill ; 
.and  thus,  although  my  absence  might 
cause  inconvenience,  as  I  had  in  a  manner 
taken  over  the  direction  of  the  White  House 
affairs,  yet  it  was  not  likely  to  be  really 
serious.  Even  if  I  did  not  return  at  all,  the 
worst  result  would  be  to  cause  temporary 
•confusion. 

Someone  must,  however,  be  ready  to  give 
the  necessary  orders,  and  as  Grant  was  out 
•of  the  question,  that  someone  would  have 
to  be  Enid. 

This   necessitated  my  giving  her   some 


kind  of  hint  that  I  might  be  away  for  a 
time,  and  I  therefore  sent  Stuart  to  ask  if  I 
could  have  five  minutes'  conversation,  and 
whether  I  should  go  to  her  or  she  would 
come  to  me. 

My  chief  wish  was  that,  pending  the 
troubles  in  the  city,  which  I  gathered  from 
Stephani  were  now  imminent,  Grant  and 
Enid,  with  the  chief  part  of  the  household, 
should  be  removed  to  The  Home,  as  they 
would  be  safer  from  any  risk  of  disturbance 
on  the  island  than  even  in  Pera.  My 
intention  was  to  remain  by  myself  at  the 
White  House  and  watch  events,  keeping  up 
constant  communication  with  the  island. 
Our  arrangements  in  this  respect  were 
already  complete.  A  steam  launch,  with 
steam  up  night  and  day,  was  kept  at  the 
Galata  landing  stage  ;  another  at  the  island, 
and  a  third  boat,  a  beautiful  electric  launch 
which  Grant  had  brought  from  America, 
was  also  at  Galata.  I  wrote  notes  for 
Stuart  to  deliver  to  the  men  in  charge  of  all 
these,  giving  them  instructions  to  be 
specially  vigilant. 

I  had  just  finished  them  when  Enid 
came. 

"  Stuart  says  you  wish  to  see  me,  Mr. 
Ormesby.     Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  have  bothered  to  come  to 
me;  I  could  have  come  up  to  you.  I'm 
sorry.  No,  there's  nothing  the  matter  ;  but 
I  haven't  seen  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to-day,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  his  report." 

"  He's  coming  again  this  evening,"  she 
said  quickly,  as  if  guessing  there  was  some- 
thing behind  my  words.  That  woman's 
instinct  of  hers  was  embarrassingly  quick  at 
times. 

"  Fm  afraid  I  may  have  to  be  out,"  I 
answered  indifferently.  "  But  what  is  his 
report  ?  "  She  kept  her  eyes  on  me  with  a 
sharp,  penetrating,  inquiring  expression. 

*'  He    thinks    Cyrus    is    better.        The 
doctor  asked  for  you.     I  think  it  was  about 
the  Vienna  specialist,  Dr.   Eberhardt." 
"  He  is  coming,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  will  be  here  to-morrow  morn- 

•      }) 
mg. 

"  Good.     Did  you  mention  about  moving 

Cyrus  to  The  Home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  seems  to  approve.     I  told 
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him  you  were  very  urgent  about  it.  But 
what  is  going  to  happen?  You  are  very 
peculiar." 

**  Aren't  you  a  little  suspicious  ?  "  I  asked 
with  a  smile. 

"  No.  I  am  simply  reading  what  I  see 
in  your  face  and  manner." 

"  You  mean  I  seem  worried ;  I  daresay  I 
look  it  a  bit." 

She  paused,  and  then  replied  slowly  : 
"No,  I  don't  mean  that.  You  are  medi- 
tating some  fresh  step.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  need  call  so  earnest  a 
look  to  your  face.  You  might  be  trying  to 
hypnotise  me  " ;  and  I  tried  to  carr)'  things 
off  with  a  laugh  again. 

"  Well,  you  sent  for  me  to  tell  me  some- 
thing in  connection  with  it,"  she  replied, 
waving  aside  my  pretence. 

"  All  I  wish  to  say  is  that,  as  I  have  to 
go  out,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  it, 
in  case  I  should  be  detained,  and  any 
matters  call  for  attention  in  my  absence." 

"  Detained  ! "  she  repeated,  catching  at 
the  word.     "  AVhy  detained  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be,  but  I 
thought  someone  ought  to  know." 

"  Who  is  likely  to  detain  you  ?  " 

"No  one,  of  course;  but  one  can  never 
tell."  Her  steady,  questioning  eyes  made 
me  uncomfortable. 

"  But  if  you  don't  think  you  will  be 
detained,  why  make  such  a  point  of  telling 
me — of  warning  me,  rather  ?  " 

"You  would  make  an  excellent  cross- 
examiner." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  communicative 
\^^tness,  Mr.  Ormesby.  Just  say  plainly 
what  you  mean.  Are  you  going  into  any 
danger  ? " 

"  Danger !  Absurd,"  I  returned  lightly. 
"  The  only  thing  is  that,  as  I  may  have  to 
be  absent  some  hours  perhaps,  or  perhaps 
even  longer,  and  some  of  the  many  little 
arrangements  here  will  need  someone's 
attention,  you  would  naturally  see  to  them, 
and  ought  to  know,  therefore,  that  you 
might  be  called  upon.  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  worrying  yourself  if  I'm  not  here. 
That's  all." 

"All,  is  it?  All  that  you  mean. to  tell 
me,  I  suppose.     I  presume  you  don't  mean 


me  to  believe  that,  when  things  are  at  this 
critical  pass  with  us,  you  are  going  out  for 
a  little  pleasure  jaunt,  and  would  leave  us  to 
shift  for  ourselves.  I  don't  believe  that  of 
you." 

"  It  isn't  altogether  pleasure.  It's 
business,  in  fact,  and  these  business 
interviews  last  no  end  of  a  time  in  this 
dilatory  land  sometimes. 

"  Do  they  run  into  days,  Mr.  Ormesby?" 

I  may  have  to  go  on  somewhere  else,  a 
bit  of  a  journey  perhaps." 

"And  you  wish  me  to  see  to  things  here 
in  your  absence  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  about  it." 

"  And  yet  at  the  same  time  I'm  to  be  at 
The  Home  ?  " 

"No,  you  haven't  caught  me,"  I  said, 
annoyed  at  my  slip,  but  covering  it  quickly 
with  a  laugh.  "  It's  that  I  mean — ^just  to 
see  after  the  arrangements  for  the  removal 
there." 

"  Because  you  try  to  explain  away  a  dis- 
crepancy, it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it 
was  one.  But  I  will  do  as  you  wish."  She 
showed  such  sudden  compliance  that  I  on 
my  side  was  suspicious. 

"  You  will 'go  with  your  brother  to  The 
Home  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  remain  there  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  what  you  asked  me." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  That  I  will  not  let  you  be  the  only  one 
of  us  to  take  risks.  I  will  go  to  the  island 
with  Cyrus,  and  then  I  shall  return  here  to 
see  to  things,  as  you  say,  until  you 
return." 

"But  you  can  do  no  good  here,  and 
may  greatly  add  to  my  embarrassments.  I 
hope  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Suppose  you  should  need  help  urgently 
and  suddenly,  and  there  was  no  one  here 
to  send  it?  Are  you  to  be  left  in  the 
lurch  ?  " 

"  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  it,  and 
you  might  be  in  real  danger  here.  I  ask 
you,  Miss  Grant,  not  to  do  this." 

"  You  may  ask  anything  but  that" 

"  But  I  do,  I  press  it  I  beg  of  you 
most  earnestly  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind." 
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"  Do  you  think  none  of  us  care  about 
your  safety  ?  I  mean,"  she  added  hurriedly, 
"  that  while  Cyrus  is  ill,  is  not  your  safety 
a  matter  of  genuine  concern  to  all  of — to 
all  the  interests  here  ?"  Then  impetuously: 
"  I  could  not  stay  there  and  know  you  were 
in  danger  ;  I  could  not." 

"  But  if  I  were  in  any  danger — which  I 
shall  not  be — I  could  as  easily  send  to  the 
island  as  here  to  the  White  House." 

"  I  could  not  do  it ;  I  could  not,"  she 
repeated. 

"  May  I  venture  to  put  it  as  a  personal 
favour  ?  Of  course  I  have  no  sort  of  claim 
to  do  that,  I  know;  but  it  would  be  a 
genuine  kindness.  I  won't  hide  from  you 
what  you  seem  to  have  guessed,  that  there 
is  just  the  chance  of  some  trouble  coming 
out  of  this  thing  for  me,  and  it  would  make 
it  so  much  easier  for  me  if  I  knew  you 
were  all  right  at  The  Home.     Believe  me, 

your  safety  is  so  much  to  me  that "    I 

pulled  up  short,  not  seeing  quite  where  I 
might  be  led. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  glancing  at  me,  and 
then  as  quickly  lowering  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  into  this  thing  with  no 
object  but  to  try  and  clear  matters  up  a 
bit, '  I  said,  after  a  moment's  pause  to  get 
my  wits  in  hand  again ;  "  but  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  the  result  were  to 
be  any  danger  to — to  anyone  at  the  White 
House." 

"  Do  vou  think  'we  don't  believe  that  ? 
But  I  can't  promise  you.  You  must  leave 
me  to  act  as  I  think  best  in  your — in  all 
interests.  I  will  stay  at  The  Home,  if  I 
can.  Don't  ask  me  to  promise  more.  I 
shall  be  so  anxious." 

"You  will  help  me  best  by  remaining 
there ;  really  you  will." 

"I  can't  promise  any  more,"  she  said 
delil^rately,  after  a  pause. 

**  Well,  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  there  on 
my  return — unless  I  manage  to  get  back 
this  evening  before  you  go.  And  that's 
most  prolwble." 

"  And  if  you  don't,  good-bye  ;  and  I  wish 
you  success  "  ;  and  to  my  surprise,  she  held 
out  her  hand.  ''  I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me,"  she  added,  as  we  shook  hands. 

"  Fm  not  sure  that  I  am,  for  I  believe 


we're  making  a  mountain  of  a  molehill,"  I 
answered,  smiling.  But  she  had  only  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  in  reply,  and  indeed 
looked  ver)'  serious. 

The  moment  she  had  gone  I  hurried  my 
preparations.  With  Stuart's  assistance  I 
dressed  myself  in  Koprili's  clothes,  made 
the  few  slight  but  necessary  touches  for  my 
"  make-up,"  wrapped  a  bandage  across  my 
forehead  as  if  I  had  been  hurt,  thus  con- 
cealing a  part  of  my  face,  slipped  a  loaded 
revolver  and  some  spare  cartridges  into  an 
inner  pocket,  and  was  ready.  Stuart  was 
obviously  very  curious  about  it  all,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  hiding  his  feelings. 

"  Like  old  times,  sir,"  he  said  at  length. 
He  had  been  with  me  some  years,  and  had 
seen  me  disguised  many  a  time  as  a  Turk. 

"  Yes,  Stuart;  and,  as  in  old  times,  silence 
is  necessary." 

**  Yes,  sir.     And  am   I  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Let  me  out  the  private  way 
and  expect  me  back  in  about  three  hours  or 
so.  If  I  don't  come  back  to-night  or  to- 
morrow, just  keep  the  fact  of  my  absence 
secret,  as  far  as  you  can.  You  may  tell 
Miss  Grant,  if  she  is  here,  but  no  one  else  if 
you  can  help  it.  I  expect  Mr.  Grant  will 
be  moved  to  The  Home  this  evening,  and 
most  of  the  servants  will  go  with  him  ;  but 
you  must  wait  here.  And  mark  this,  if 
Miss  Grant  returns  here,  I  trust  largely  to 
you  to  see  that  she  comes  to  no  harm. 
Mind  that — I  look  to  vou." 

"I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  he  promised. 
**  But  if  anything  happens,  can  I  com- 
municate with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  for  I  don't  quite  know  where  I 
shall  be." 

With  that  he  let  me  out  through  a  private 
door  leading  from  my  room  into  the  grounds, 
and  I  heard  him  bar  and  bolt  it  behind  me 
as  I  set  off  at  a  smart  jxice  down  the  hill  to 
the  old  bridge,  taking  the  shortest  route  to 
Maraboukh  Pasha's  house.  The  wind  was 
blowing  up  fresh  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  I  folded  the  caftan  closelv  alx)ut  me 
until  I  got  under  the  shelter  of  Stamboul. 

Wily  and  shaq)  as  I  knew  Maraboukh  to 
be,  I  was  not  so  much  afraid  of  his  pene- 
trating my  disguise  as  that  some  of  the 
people    of   the    household    might   do  so. 
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There  were  sure  to  be  some  who  knew 
Koprili  well ;  and  if  by  ill-luck  I  stumbled 
against  one  of  these,  my  mission  might 
come  to  an  untimely  end  before  it  had  been 
of  the  slightest  use  to  us. 

In  this  adventure,  however,  I  had  a  point 
in  mv  favour.  Ibrahim  had  told  me  that 
Koprili  was  thoroughly  detested  by  Mara- 
boukh's  men,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as 
a  spy.  He  had  at  one  time  occupied  a  some- 
what important  secretarial  position  in  the 
household,  but  had  been  degraded  on 
account  of  some  rascality,  and  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  sufferance  to  do  any 
black  and  dirty  work  from  which  the  rest 
shrank.  But  the  eyes  of  an  Eastern's  hate 
can  be  very  piercing ;  and  on  my  way  to  the 
house  I  thought  of  a  trick  that  might  meet 
the  difficulty. 

This  was  to  sham  illness  as  the  result  of 
ill-treatment,  to  declare  that  I  had  been 
bastinadoed,  and  to  assume  the  stiff  limping 
walk  of  a  wounded  man.  This  would  also 
serve  to  give  colour  to  my  statement  that  I 
had  urgent  news  for  the  Pasha's  own  ear, 
and  probably  get  me  to  him  without 
delay. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  uncomfortably 
fast  as  the  house  came  in  sight,  and  1 
crawled  limping  up  to  the  door,  speculating 
with  much  anxiety  as  to  the  manner  of  my 
reception. 

The  two  servants  who  stood  on  watch 
outside,  as  soldiers  stand  before  the 
houses  of  high  officials,  evidently  did  not 
know  me  as  Koprili,  and  my  heart  fell  in 
consecjuence. 

I  feared  my  "  make-up  "  was  a  failure  : 
but  to  my  intense  relief  and  gratification 
the  janitor  on  catching  sight  of  me  hailed 
me  by  name,  and  began  to  jeer. 

"Ah,  illustrious  Hamdi,  worthy  son  of 
Sarim,  thou  spitter  upon  tombs,  what  ill 
news  bringcst  thou  here  ? '' 

I  shot  a  glance  of  anger  at  him,  and 
growled  out  a  curse  in  Koprili's  guttural 
tone.  As  he  caught  fuller  sight  of  that 
part  of  my  face  which  was  exposed,  he 
startetl  and  looked  sharply  at  me,  but  my 
imitation  of  the  \uice  seemed  to  reassure 
him. 

**  So  the  Giaour  dogs  have  been  snapping 


at  thee,  thou  thing  of  loveliness,"  he  cried 
with  a  coarse  laugh,  as  he  turned  to  two  or 
three  other  loungers  in  the  hall.  "  Here  is 
Hamdi  the  brave,  the  swift,  the  essence  of 
truth,  the  noble  favourite  of  our  lord  the 
Pasha,  with  his  pate  cracked  and  his  feet 
tired  with  a  well-earned  bastinado,  or  I  am 
a  dog.  Well  done.  Giaours,  say  I,"  and 
the  others  laughed. 

He  could  not  have  done  me  better 
service ;  for  the  men  taking  cue  from  him, 
never  doubted  my  identity,  and  came 
round  to  jeer  and  scofT. 

"  Dogs ;  dogs  all  I  "  I  snarled,  in  a  tons 
that  Koprili  himself  could  not  have  im- 
proved upon.  "  Out  of  my  way ;  my  hour 
is  not  passed.  I  have  news  for  the  Pasha ; 
and  if  you  are  not  quick  to  let  him  know  I 
am  come  with  news  of  urgency,  part  of  my 
tidings  shall  be  an  account  of  how  his  dogs 
receive  a  faithful  servant,  wounded  and 
bruised  in  his  ser\'ice.  You  know  me." 
And  1  growled  out  another  fearful  impre- 
cation, as  1  staggered  to  a  corner  and 
crouched  low,  cross-legged,  nursing  my  feet 
and  groaning. 

"  Know  you,  Hamdi,  thou  prince  of 
liars,  whose  name  will  be  blessed  when 
rogues  are  made  prophets  of  Allah  for  their 
roguery  ?  "  cried  the  porter,  a  sturdy  fellow 
of  more  independence  and  pluck  than  the 
rest,  who  had  moved  away  from  me  at  my 
threats.  "  That  we  do,  right  well.  Go  you, 
Ulmet,  to  the  Pasha  with  the  message,"  he 
added  to  one  of  the  men.  Then  to  me, 
not  unkindly,  he  said :  "  Art  thou  badly 
hurt,  Hamdi  ? "  I  turned  and  snarled  at 
him  again,  swearing  viciously. 

"Thou  wert  ever  a  beast,  Hamdi, 
whether  in  favour  or  out  of  it,  and  ever  will 
be  one  :  but  if  thou  carry  tales  of  me,  thou 
wilt  find  Achmet  can  strike  harder  than  ever 
any  dog  of  a  Giaour.  So  beware";  and 
with  that  he  left  me  to  myself.  After  some 
minutes  the  man  Ulmet  returned  to  say  the 
Pasha  would  see  me  at  once ;  and  I  dragged 
myself  as  if  in  pain,  and  with  much  labour, 
up  the  brc^ad  stairway  to  Maraboukh's 
presence.  The  little  scene  in  the  hall  with 
the  servants  had  been  of  excellent  serxnce  to 
me  as  a  rehearsal.  I  seemed  to  have 
settled  down,  as  it  were,  into  my  assumed 
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character  ;  to  feel  the  part  more  completely, 
and  to  have  thrown  off  the  sensation  of 
strangeness  and  unreality  that  had  for  the 
moment  oppressed  me.  My  nervousness 
left  me,  and  I  felt  my  character  as  Koprili 
was  already  half  established,  so  that  I 
played  with  greater  confidence  and  sureness 
of  touch. 

I  crept  into  the  room  where  Maraboukh 
was  awaiting  me,  sitting  at  the  same  table 
where  he  had  received  Grant  and  myself. 


and  as  I  did  not  know  how  the  Pasha 
generally  received  Koprili,  I  enacted  a  little 
scene  of  my  own  making,  when  I  was  w^ell 
into  the  room,  so  that  my  back  should  be  to 
the  two  mutes.  I  made  a  deep  salaam,  and 
then  purposely  fell  with  a  groan  on  the 
floor  as  though  the  pain  and  stiffness  of  my 
hurts  were  unbearable. 

"  My  lord's  pardon,"  I  moaned.  "  His 
unworthy,  ill-fated  servant  is  sordy  hurt,  and 
in  suffering." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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YOU'RE  a  despot  dear,  my  lord. 
Nor  can  anyone  afford 
To  neglect  a  single  word  you  may  say; 
All  the  world  must  quickly  fly 
To  your  very  faintest  cry. 
Or  you  know  the  reason  why — so  do  they ! 

In  your  little  cover-coat. 

You,  with  that  amazing  goat — 
Rabbit,  elephant,  or  stoat  ? — fare  abroad  ; 

For  to  name  its  sort  or  sex 

Would  an  expert  much  perplex — 
And  his  answer  no  less  vex,  my  dear  lord. 

Your  experiments  in  rhyme 

Are — well,  shall  we  say,  sublime? 
Your  ideas  on  life  and  time  quite  your  own ; 

With  your  water-carts  that  "  weep," 

And  your  "  fairy-flowers  "  that  "  peep," 
And  your  little  birds  that  "cheep,"  "  laugh,"  and 

You  could  surely,  did  you  choose, 

E'en  a  bishop's  brain  confuse. 
For  your  theologic  views  are  most  rare ; 

And  the  blue  that's  in  the  skies, 

It  has  got  into  your  eyes. 
And  a  bit  of  sunlight  lies  in  your  hair. 

So,  where'er  your  lordship  go — 

Did  you  speak  ? — by  high  or  low, 
For  no  reason  that  they  know,  you're  adored  ; 

Quick  to  laughter,  quick  to  tears, 

And,  withal,  devoid  of  fears — 
Coming,  coming — yes,  one  hears — my  dear  lord  ! 
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By   IL   BUXTON   FORMAN 


MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON  represents 
for  his  own  generation  of  English- 
men the  high-water  mark  of  occasional 
poetry.  For  the  generation  immediately 
preceding  Mr.  Watson's,  the  dominant 
voice  in  the  chorus  of  occasional  poets  was 
obviously  that  of  one  who  added  to  the  tact 
of  the  passing  hour  great  imaginative  and 
creative  gifts,  operating  over  the  past  and  the 
future — the  voice  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, of  whom  it  would  never  at  any  time 
have  been  possible  to  collect  the  best  work 
under  the  general  title  of  "Poems  upon 
Several  Occasions."  For  the  mass  of  Mr. 
Watson's  most  admirable  work  that  seven- 
teenth century  label  would  be  suitable; 
nor  would  the  volume  to  which  it  would  be 
attached  be  a  very  burdensome  one  to  hold 
in  hand.  Mr.  Watson  does  not  give  his 
publishers  over  much  to  gamble  with ;  and 
(putting  the  commencement  at  "  Words- 
worth's Grave")  they  have  had  to  spread 
over  some  ten  or  a  dozen  volumes,  what 
would  go  very  comfortably  into  one.  That 
one  would  form  a  choice  enough  collec- 
tion to  be  treasured  by  those  who  appreciate 
the  grave  respect  due  from  a  thoughtful 
man  with  a  true  gift  of  song  to  the  medium 
which  he  has  chosen  and  the  craft  that  he 
would  adorn.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Mr. 
Watson's  collection  of  thin  volumes,  con- 
taining an  average  of  certainly  less  than  a 
dozen  lines  a  page — one,  at  least,  being 
aptly  ticketed  by  the  author  as  a  pamphlet 
— that  their  component  poems  show  a 
careful  and  fruitful  study  of  the  great 
exponents  of  British  song  who  have  gone 
before  him.  He  emerges  from  his  studies 
with  his  central  self  decorated  rather  than 
disguised;  and  of  his  central  self  it  is  to 
be  said  that  it  is  richly  endowed  with  the 
sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  There 
is  no  English  writer  of  the  present  day  who 
excels  him  in  what  may  be  called  a  genius 
for  dignified  phrases  patiently  moulded  into 
dignified  metrical  forms,  and  chiselled 
almost  past  recognition  of  the  unstinted 
thought  and  labour  involved  in  the  very 
structure  and  order  of  the  phrases  and  lines. 
Mr.  Watson  has  the  rare  gift  of  imagination 
in  language  ;  and  he  has  it  under  strict 
control.  When  he  touches  off  the  County 
of  Devon  in  the  words  "  moist  Divnaint,  a 
realm  of  coombs  and  tors,"  one  hardly 
knows  whether  to  admire  most  the  truly 
fine     imagination     in     language    or    the 


austere  historic  dignity  which,  by  the  use 
of  the  old  name,  half  estranges  from  the 
poet  the  sensitive  Devonians  of  the 
present  day  who  adore  the  very  word 
Devon,  The  same  stem  sense  of  duty  to 
his  art  is  notable  when  in  one  of  his  most 
admirable  sonnets,  "  The  Tired  Lion,"  he 
invokes  "  the  people's  William "  to  roar 
once  more,  but  never  names  the  name  of 
Gladstone.  To-day  everyone  knows  who 
is  meant  when  the  poet  asks — 

but  who  hath  found 
Another  man  so  shod  with  fire,  so  crowned 
With  thunder,  and  so  armed  with  wrath  divine  } 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  man 
who  in  1884  published  the  "  Epigrams  of 
Art,  Life,  and  Nature,"  in  which  the  failures 
and  successes  are  equally  instructive,  is  a 
past-master  in  the  craft  of  packing.  The 
little  square  volume  of  "  Epigrams  "  is  not 
to  be  easily  seen  by  all ;  but  everyone  can 
turn  to  the  "  Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  King  Edward  the  Seventh,"  and 
view  through  the  speculum  of  less  than  two 
lines  that  world  of  misery  and  revolt  which 
we  know  as  Ireland  : 

.     .     .     the  lovely  and  the  lonely  Bride 
Whom  we  have  wedded  but  have  never  won. 

Everyone,  too,  can  turn  to  that  exquisite 
fantasy,  "  The  Eloping  Angels,"  and  see 
this  mastery  in  the  art  of  packing  evidenced 
by  the  two  lines  of  dialogue  in  which  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  sum  up  the  tragedy  of 
the  blase — 

What  shall  we  do,  our  jaded    souls  to  please? 
Ah,  what  indeed  }  said  Mephistopheles. 

"  The  Eloping  Angels"  is,  of  course,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  less  notable  than 
any  of  Mr.  Watson's  works,  beginning  with 
"  Wordsworth's  Grave,"  for  some  of  the  sa- 
lient virtues  of  his  craftsmanship ;  and  when 
an  "  appreciator "  admits  that  it  gives  him 
more  enduring  pleasure  than  any  of  Mr. 
Watson's  books,  it  may  properly  enough  be 
said  that  he  ought  not  to  have  attempted 
this  appreciation.  Yet  there  is  something 
to  be  put  down  on  the  other  side  :  "  The 
Eloping  Angels,"  though  but  "  a  caprice  " 
as  its  author  avers,  is  delightfully  human;  it 
is  instinct  with  inventiveness  and  skill ;  and 
the  touch  is  of  an  elfin  lightness.  There 
is  only  one  other  poem  from  the  same 
hand  that  one  would  willingly  class  it 
with;  and  the  poet  does  not  authorize  us 
to  do  so.     Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no 
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serious  doubt  that  he  wrote  that  other 
poem :  it  was  called  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Bards,"  and  appeared  in  some  newspaper. 
It  depicted  a  strike,  a  riot  at  Trafalgar 
Square,  books  thrown  about,  policemen 
struck,  and  (pardon  the  quotation  of  two 
lines  from  memory — for  herein  is  sounded 
the  note  of  genius  for  packing  with  mean- 
ing): 

Erechtheus  slew  one  minion  of  the  law — 
The  Light  of  Asia  broke  another's  jiw — 

and  so  on.  It  was  an  exceedingly  enjoyable 
performance — by  no  means  equal  to  "  The 
Eloping  Angels,"  but  in  that  lighter  genre. 
These  things,  with  the  Epigrams  and  a 
volume  of  reprinted  newspaper  work  called 
"  Excursions  in  Criticism,"  show  that  Mr. 
Watson's  gifts  include  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  furnish  a  brilliant  journalist.  His 
earliest  volume,  "  The  Prince's  Progress," 
etc.  (1880),  is  evidence  of  sufficient  invent- 
iveness to  create  situation  and  character, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hero  of 
that  quite  readable  and  agreeable  book  is 
too  thin  in  the  quality  of  his  blood  to  leave 
the  reader  truly  in  touch  with  a  new  friend 
as  the  master-craftsmen  in  character  crea- 
tion do.  That  Mr.  Watson  has  deserted 
journalism  and  narrative  poetry,  properly 
so-called,  and  has  not  embarked  on  drama, 
must  be  put  down  to  a  wise  perception  of 
what  he  can  do  best.  He  deliberately 
elects  to  be  a  literary  poet,  and  a  poet  of 
occasions.  He  sits  apart,  a  high-minded 
and  warm-blooded  but  thoroughly  self- 
possessed  man,  watching  the  turbid  current 
of  events,  forming  strong  opinions  upon 
them,  and  expressing  those  opinions  in 
faultless  verse.  Even  when  those  who  do 
not  love  his  poetry — for  not  all  critics  care  for 
this  dignified  aloofness  from  the  scribbling 
crew,  this  recondite  dignity  of  phrase  and 
line — twit  him  with  his  obvious  relationship 
to  other  poets,  he  will  not  be  betrayed 
into  any  polemic  less  stately  than  a  brief 
"Apologia,"  so  consummately  woven  in 
blank  verse  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
done  for  him  by  Tennyson,  were  it  not  so 
unmistakably  Mr.  Watson's  own. 
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On  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton.of  the  "Spectator."     Book- 
man: Oct. 
1 893. — ^The  Eloping  Angels. 

Excursions  m  Criticism. 

LachrymaB  Musarum. 

A  New  Year's  Ihrayer.    Daily  Chronicle :  Jan.  2. 

On  the  Mystery  of  Style.    Atalanta  :  Feb. 

Christmas  Day.    Dat  y  Chronicle :  Dec.  27. 
\  894. — Odes,  and  other  Poems. 

Aubrey  de  Vere.    Daily  Chronicle :  Jan,  17. 

The  Frontier.     Yellow  Book  :  April 

Night  on  Curbar  EdM.     Yellow  Book :  April. 

The  More  Excellent  Things.     Young  Man  :  April. 

The  Saint  and  the  Satyr.     Bookman :  June. 

Tell  Me  Not  Now.     Yellow  Book :  Oct. 
1 895.— The  Father  of  the  Forest,  and  other  Poems. 

Hymn  to  the  Sea.     Yellow  Book  :  April. 
J  896.— The    Purple    East.      Translated    into    Italian   by 
Emilio  Teza. 

A  Woman's  Heart.    Great  Thoughts:  Jan. 

Starving  Armenia.    Daily  News  :  Feb.  6. 

Expulsion  of  Ahmed  Riga.    Daily  News  :  April  16. 

To  our  Sovereign  Lady.    Daily  News :  Oct  5. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery.    Daily  News :  Oct.  12 
J  89  7.— The  Year  of  Shame. 

To  T.  B.  Aldrich.     American  Bookman:  Jan. 

The  Unknown  God.    Fortnightly :  Sept . 

Hellas,   Hail:    a  Poem.    Perris's,  G.H.,    Eastern 
Crisis. 
1 898.— Collected  Poems. 

The  Hope  of  the  World,  and  other  Poems. 

On  Tragedy   and   Mr.    Stephen    Phillips.      Fort- 
nightly: Mar. 
1 900.— The  More  Excellent  Thing.    Great  Thoughts :  Feb. 
1 90  J  .—The  Enemy.    Daily  News  :  Feb.  2S. 

Force  and  Freedom.    Daily  News  :  April  12. 

Lamentation.    Daily  News:  April  17. 

Rome  and  Another.    Daily  News :  April  19. 

Sonnet  on  Shakespeare.    Fortnightly  :  May. 

Melancholia.    Cornhill :  June. 

For  England.    A  tlantic :  A  ug. 

In  City  Pent.    Century :  Aug. 

For  England.    Fortnightly  :  Aug. 

The  Fugitive  Ideal.    Great  Thoughts:  Aug. 

Metamorphosis.    Daily  News  :  Nov.  19. 
J 902.— New  Poems.    [Privately  Printed:  50  copies  otUy.] 

Ode   on   the    Day   of    the    Coronation    of    Kine 
Edward  VII.  ^ 

An  Ideal  Passion.    Daily  News  :  Jan.  7. 

A  Spontaneous  Tribute.    Daily  News  :  Feb.  6. 
J  903. — Selected  Poems. 

WORKS    EDITED    BY   W.    WATSON. 
1890. — Austin's  English  Lyrics. 
J  892. — Lyric  Love.    An  Anthology. 

MAGAZINE   ARTICLES   ON    W.    WATSON. 
J  890. — Poems  of.    Spectator:  Mar. 

Edwin  Waugh  on.    Nation :  June. 
J  89 1  .—Grant  Allen  on  the  New  Poet.    Fortnightly  :  Au^. 
1892.— E.  K.  Chambers  on  Poems  of.    Academy:  Mar.  ^ 
Ode  on  the  Coronation.    Conservator :  July. 
G.  R.  Tomson  on  Lachrymae  Musarum.    A  cademy  r 

Nov. 
W.  W.  and  the  Laureateship.    Critic :  Dec. 
Review  of  Lachrymae  Musarum.    Spectator :  Dec. 
Personal  Reminiscence.    Literary  Wxnrld :  Dec  23. 
%  893.— Article  on.    Critic :  Mar, 

U.  F.  Hannigan  on  Poetry  of.  Westminster  Review  r 

Mar. 
W.  W.'s  Beginnings.    Daily  Chronicle :  Mar.  6. 
W.  W.'s  New  Volumes.    Daily  Chfonicle :  Mar.  29, 
Mr.  Watson's  Essays.    Spectator:  April. 
F.  Wedmoreon  Excursions  in  Criticism.  Academy t 

May. 
A  Poet  of  Poetry.    Atlantic:  May. 
On  W.  W.'s  Poetry.    A  thenaum  :  July. 
Poem  on,  by  A.  J .  Stringer.    Canadian  Monthly  : 

Oct. 
Three  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation.    London. 

Quarterly :  Oct. 
1 894.— Selections   edited    by   J.  A.    Noble.      Poets   and 

Poetry,  Vol.  8. 
M.  Johnson  on.    Primitive  Methodist   Quarterly : 

Jan. 
Odes  and  other  Poems  Reviewed.    Spectator :  Dec, 
1 895.— A  Younger  Poet.    Church  Quarterly  :  Jan 

The  Poet  in  an  Age  of  Science,  by  C.  J.  Goodwin. 

Sew  World :  Mar. 
.\  Modtrn  Poet,  by  H.  D.Traill,   Fortnightly:  Mar, 
L.    Majjnus    on    Mr.    Watson's    Serious    Verse. 

Pljcku'ood :  Ju  y. 
Mr.   W.   Watson.    Minor  Poet,  by  X.      Saturday 

RdU'w  :  July. 
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F.  ANSTEY 

[THOMAS    ANSTEY    GUTHRIE] 

By   E.    V-    LUCAS 


TO  sum  up  justly  in  a  solitary  phrase  a 
writer  of  many  books  would  often  be 
m  impossible  task.  But  now  and  then 
there  comes  one  whose  almost  every  work 
is  governed  by  a  single  idea,  enabling  the 
critic  to  state  at  any  rate  his  principal 
achievement  fairly  in  a  very  few  words. 
Mr.  Anstey  is  such  an  author.  If  but  one 
sentence  were  to  be  inscribed  beneath  his 
name  it  might  run  something  like  this  : 
"  The  best  novelist  of  the  tight  place." 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  Mr.  Anstey  has 
left  his  special  kingdom,  on  brief  and 
interesting  excursions ;  but  judged  broadly 
and  by  his  most  characteristic  work  we  may 
apply  the  phrase  without  hesitation  :  "  The 
best  novelist  of  the  tight  place."  In 
almost  all  his  work  we  observe  the 
fascination  which  the  spectacle  of  a  good 
man  struggling  with  adversity — in  other 
words,  a  middle-class  Englishman  in  a  hole 
— has  for  his  amused  eyes. 

One  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Anstey 
invented  the  story  of  the  tight  place.  He 
had  his  forerunners ;  but  he  has  un- 
doubtedly devoted  more  genius  to  this 
branch  of  literature  than  any  other  man, 
and  he  stands  easily  first.  Mr.  Bultitude 
in  an  Eton  jacket  striving  to  recover  his 
identity  as  a  London  merchant ;  Leander 
Tweddle  between  the  exactions  of  tinted 
Aphrodite  and  the  charms  of  Miss  Matilda 
Collum  ;  Gustavus  Pulvertoft  in  the  power 
of  a  park  hack;  Algernon  Weatherhead 
with  the  blood  of  Colonel  Currie's  Bingo 
on  his  head  ;  Chunder  Bindabun  Bhosh 
amid  the  perplexities  of  an  alien  civilisa- 
tion ;  Mr.  Clarion  Blair,  the  poet,  in  the 
servants'  hall  ;  the  Consul  Diulius  eternally 
shadowed  by  his  flute  player  :  all  are  men 
in  tight  places,  to  the  elaboration  of  whose 
discomfort  so  much  thought  and  care  and 
thoroughness  have  gone  that  as  we  read 
we  sufier  hardly  less  than  they. 

In  his  more  normal  fiction  Mr.  Anstey 
is  still  true  to  this  dominating  motive. 
"  The  Giant's  Robe  "  and  "  The  Pariah  " 
are  both  records  of  the  conquest  of  young 
men  by  circumstances  ;  although,  as  the 
author  himself  does  nothing  to  aggravate 
their  misfortune,  the  central  idea  is  here 
less  noticeable.  In  the  comic  books  (and 
Mr.  Anstey  must  be  judged  first  as  a  comic 
writer,  since  he  is  so  slow  to  offer  his  ad- 
mirers another  **  Pariah  ") — in  the  comic 
books   the  author's   interest  in  man  as  the 


sport  of  ironical  and  mischievous  fate  is 
so  intense  that,  to  increase  the  fun,  he 
wantonly  adds  to  the  duties  of  recorder 
those  also  of  the  gods,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  embarrassments  of  our  difficult  life 
imposes  supernatural  complexities,  such  as 
magic  stones  that  grant  wishes,  brass 
bottles  that  contain  genii,  horses  that  talk, 
and  statues  that  come  to  life. 

Minds  with  fertility  in  devising  awkward 
situations,  such  as  Mr.  Anstey  delights  in, 
cannot  be  very  uncommon,  since  most  of 
the  myriad  farces  that  are  written  contain 
tight  places  more  or  less  in  his  manner  ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  gift  to  transfer 
such  dilenmias  to  paper  is  very  rare  indeed, 
or  Mr.  Anstey  would  not  occupy  the  isolated 
position  that  he  does.  For  the  most  part 
the  other  historians  of  the  tight  place  pro- 
duce books  that  read  like  paraphrased 
farces ;  whereas  Mr.  Anstey's  books  are 
literature,  such  is  his  narrative  skill,  his 
sense  of  form,  and  his  nicety  of  phrase. 

The  only  important  exercise  in  Mr. 
Anstey's  art  that  I  can  recall  is  Stevenson's 
"Wrong  Box,"  but  splendid  as  that  is,  it  has 
none  of  the  illusion  of  reality  which  Mr. 
Anstey  can  impart.  "The  Wrong  Box"  is  an 
expression  of  the  high  spirits  of  a  writer  of 
other  things  ;  "  Vice  Versa  "  is  the  serious 
work  of  a  humorist  born  to  wTite  "  Vice  Versi." 

One  would  give  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
Mr.  Anstey's  versatility  by  insisting  exclu- 
sively on  the  tight  place;  for  he  has  done 
many  other  things  with  the  most  satisfying 
dexterity.  He  stands  alone,  for  example, 
in  his  "  Voces  Populi,"  which  are  full  of  the 
shrewdest  observation  and  the  happiest 
turns  of  speech :.  probably  the  completest 
satirical  commentary  since  Thackeray  upon 
the  foibles  of  ordinary  folk,  and  beyond 
doubt  containing  the  best  examples  of  in- 
genious descriptive  nomenclature  since  that 
giant.  The  best  of  his  "Voces  Populi"  are 
like  a  masters  etchings,  containing  only  the 
lines  that  tell,  each  related  to  each.  Tastes, 
of  course,  differ,  but  my  own  favourites 
among  them  have  always  been  "Bricks 
without  Straw"  for  sheer  fun,  "A  Row  in 
the  Pit"  for  symmetry,  and  "A  Christmas 
Romp"  for  mischief  There  was  also  an 
unforgettable  account  of  a  toy-shop  in  the 
Lx)wther  Arcade,  which  I  do  not  find  in  the 
two  published  series. 

In  addition  to  **  \'oces  Populi"  one  ought 
to  mention  such  other  excellent  Punch  work 
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as  the  "Pocket  Ibsen,"  which  performed  the 
difficult  feat  of  at  once  travestying  Ibsen 
and  compressing  him  almost  with  fairness  ; 
and  the "YoungReciter's  Guide,"  where  Mr. 
Anstey's  gifts  as  a  writer  of  verse  are  best 
displayed.  My  favourite  stanza  has  always 
been  that,  in  "The  Conscience  Curst,*' 
which  contains  the  masterly  adaptation  of  a 
line  by  Coleridge,  written  originally  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances — perhaps 
the  most  diverting  instance  of  impertinent 
quotation  in  the  language : 

(A  drifting  scud  had  veiled  llie  moon,  and  sicklier 

As  he  began)  :   "You  never  knew,  melhinks,  niv 
Uncle  John  ? 


lim  making  a  live  thing  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 
'  Frankenstein." 
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B8B.-Burelar  Hill. 
sat.  -The  Patiah. 
890— Voces  Popull. 

Good  Lilile  Gicl.    Lotinmans  :  Ma 
-TounnaUn'i  Time  Cheques. 

Three  Wishes  in  B.  Matilum's's  Wit 
892.— Mr.  Punch's  Model  Music  Songs  ar 

The  Talklne  Horee. 

Tlie  TravclUnK  Companions. 

the  Gods    Hate  Die    H 


1893.— The  t 


Fenella,  V 


n  BianldeVe. 
"--■ei  Ibsen. 
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A  better,  aye. 

He  was  the  first  th: 
weishl  ■  machine." 
Latterly  Mr.  Anstey  has  made  two  other 
departures  :  he  has  begun  to  write  for  the 
stage,  and  he  has  put  the  Baboo  to  one  at 
least  of  his  predestined  uses.  Mr.  Hurry 
Bungsho  Jabberjee's  literary  style  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  precious  things 
that  the  last  few  years  have  given  us,  but 
only  when  one  has  full  leisure  can  its  honey 
be  rightly  sipped  and  tasted.  To  the  fact 
that  leisure  is  now  so  rare  may  be  attributed 
the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Jabberjee's  epithets 
which  too  many  persons  possess.  But  those 
that  know  him  ask  for  more,  and  were  glad, 
the  other  day,  on  opening  Punch,  to  find 

Nn.  5.     New  Series.     August,   1903. 
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W.  E.  HENLEY 


By   G.   K,    CHESTERTON 

These  birthday  appreciations  are  intended  to  include  liviftg  writers  only.  Unhappily^  in  the 
prot'idtnce  of  (Jod,  the  life  of  If  'illiam  Ernest  Henley  -uas  closed  just  as  this  page  was  going  to  the 
Press.    It  must  stand  as  it  was  written, — The  Editor. 


I^HIC  period  roughly  succeeding  the  best 
period  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Swinburne  will  always,  it  must  be  feared,  be 
regarded  as  a  period  of  small  poets.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  an  evil  tendency  to  talk 
of  small  poets  as  if  they  were  not  poets, 
which  is  as  just  as  to  talk  of  small  stars 
as  if  they  were  not  stars.  In  that 
time  no  very  great  poetical  summary  of 
the  human  destiny  was  uttered,  chiefly  be- 
cause no  very  great  philosophical  summary 
of  the  human  destiny  was  believed.  But 
short  of  this  his^hest  achievement  an  extra- 
ordinary  amount  of  human  ability  was  poured 
out  in  poetry.  The  breakdown  of  the  posi- 
tive ideals  of  the  Tory  and  the  Reformer 
was  followed,  like  the  breakdown  in  the  1 7th 
century  of  the  ideals  of  the  Cavalier  and  the 
Puritan,  by  the  most  melancholy  plague  of 
the  Apocalypse,  a  violent  outbreak  of 
cleverness.  IJut  there  were  among  the 
mere  wits  of  the  Restoration  men  like 
Butler,  who  looked  before  and  after,  who 
had  the  sadness  that  comes  only  from 
liumour,  and  the  humour  that  comes  only 
from  sadness,  and  who,  although  they 
remained  the  little  poets  of  a  little  age,  had 
in  them  some  echoes  of  a  forgotten 
thunder.  Mr.  \V.  E.  Henley  occupies  this 
position  among  the  minor  poets  of  to-day. 
He  is  a  technician,  and  like  the  minor 
poets  he  sometimes  experiments  in  trivial 
metres,  and  sometimes  in  trivial  themes. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  forgot  in  reading  any 
lara:e  number  of  his  wriiinijjs  that  unlike 
the  minor  poets  he  can  remember  and 
imagine  greatness.  Unfortunately,  the  ver)' 
nature  of  his  work  tends  to  make  him,  with 
all  his  fame  and  importance,  judged  below 
his  real  merits.  It  is  his  very  lightest 
poems,  written  in  a  careless  melancholy,  that 
are  very  often  weighted  with  his  heaviest 
weight  of  ability  :  in  comparison  with  them 
his  ambitious  poems  in  audacious  metres 
are  comjxiratively  inelTective.  If  we  wish 
to  find  iiis  passing  opinions,  his  somewhat 
provocative  divtrines,  his  somewhat  crude 
ethics,  we  mav  i^o  to  these  loniier  works  ;  if 
wc  wish  to  find  his  stroniiest  and  subtlest 
philosophy  we  shall  go  to  a  few  idle  songs. 
When  he  adopts  the  frenzy,  the  frantic 
novelty  K^i  Whitman,  he  sometimes  im- 
presses the  reader  as  violently  prosaic. 
When  he  consents  to  speak  through  the  form 


of  some  French  lyric  four  hundred  years 
old,  his  voice  startles  us  with  a  sudden  and 
piercing  originality.  When  he  tries  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  he  sometimes 
fails  ;  w^hen  he  is  a  minor  poet  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  poets.  Nobody  who  loves 
Mr.  Henley's  work  can  seriously  compare 
his  interesting  "  Song  of  the  Sword  "  or  his 
late  spirited  poem  on  the  motor  car  with 
the  mordant  emotional  beauty  of  "  What  is 
to  Come."  He  never  put  into  his  lawless 
Yankee  metres  so  much  novelty  or  so  much 
reality  as  he  put  into  this  old  French 
rondel : 

Shall  we  not  take  the  ebb  who  had  the  flo^' .' 
Life  was  our  Iriend,  now  if  it  be  our  foe, 
Dear,  though  it  sj^oil  and  break  us  need  we  care 

What  is  to  come.^ 

It  is  in  this  element  of  a  virile  re- 
trospection that  Mr.  Henley  is  strongest. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  he  is  so 
strong  as  some  of  his  followers  think  in 
the  elements  of  prospect  and  philosophical 
anticipation.  But  I  think  he  is  quite  in- 
comparable in  the  power  of  describing 
that  almost  indescribable  state  of  the  soul 
in  which  we  feel  that  the  past  has  made 
i:s  worn  and  battered,  and  yet  strangely 
and  irrevocably  rich.  For  the  sake  of 
this  sad  and  sumptuous  impression  we 
may  pardon  a  great  many  more  superficial 
faults.  The  kindnesses  of  Mr.  Henley's 
work  are  elemental,  the  bnitalities  are  after 
all  theoretical.  He  must  always  remain 
an  admirable  lyric  poet,  and  upon 
the  side  of  his  criticism  something  more 
than  admirable.  He  more  than  any 
man  brought  back  into  criticism  that 
sane  and  sound  test  which  is  implied, 
though  not  expressed,  in  the  genial  work 
of  the  time  surrounding  1800,  "The 
Xoctes  Ambrosianae,"  or  the  tales  of 
Peacock,  the  test  which  includes  gusto 
and  masculinity,  which  judges  of  a  book 
in  some  degree  as  it  would  judge  of  a 
horse  or  a  ship.  It  is  true  that  a  new 
note  entered  with  Henley— that  he  s|X)ke 
of  this  masculinity  rather  with  pathos  than 
giiiety,  rather  with  the  admiration  of  a 
woman  than  that  of  a  man  \  but  his  im- 
pulse is  not  the  less,  but  rather  the  more, 
inexhaustible  :  he  has  conferred  an  incalcu- 
lable benefit,  for  he  has  made  literature  less 
liierarv. 
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P>,o<„  by  Ellmll  &  Fry. 

WILLIAM     E.     HENLEY. 

Bom  August  23rd,   1849. 
Died  July  nth,  1903. 
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1887.— 


Memorial  Catalogue  of  French  and    Dutch   Loan  - 
Collections,  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition 
of    1886    [with    "A    Note    on    Romanticism." 
BioKraphies  of  the  Artists.] 
1 888.— A  Book  of  Verses. 

The  Graphic  Gallery  of  Shakspeare's    Heroines, 

with  the  stories  of  the  plays. 
Pictures  at  Play  (Anon.;  attributed  to  A.  Lang  and 
W.  E.  H.). 
J  889.-  A  Century  of  Artists.     A  Memorial  of  the  Glasgow 

International  Exhibition,  1888. 
1890.— Views  and  Reviews. 
1 89 1  .--Lyra  Hcroica. 

J  892,— I  he  Song  of  the  Sword.      Second  edition  called 
"  London  Voluntaries,"  1893. 
Three  Plays  (with  R.  L.  Stevenson). 
J893.— On  theTory  Press  and  the  Tory  Party,    National 
Review :   May. 
Arabian  Night's  Entertainment.    Scribncr :  July. 
J  894.— A  Book  of  English  Prose  (with  C.  Whibley), 
1895.— .\  London  Garlanci. 

Macaire  (with  R.  L.  Stevenson). 
Two  Days.    New  Review :  Nov. 
J  897. — Burns  :  Life  Genius,  Achievement  in  the  Centenary 
(published  separately,  1898). 
"In    Memoriara— T.   E.    Brown."      New  Review: 
Dec. 
\  898.— London  Types  [QuatorzainsJ. 
Poems. 
Beau     Austm,    and  ■  other   dramas   (with    R.    L. 

Stevenson). 
Home,  Dearie  Home,    Cornish  Mag. :  Nov. 
I8*>9. — Hawthorn  and  Lavender. 

On  Randolph  Caldecott.  A  rt  Journal  Jubilee  Set  ics, 

No.  8. 
On  "  The  Hundred  Best  Novels."   Pall  Mall:  Jul  v. 
On  '•  Charles  Dickens."     Pall  Mall :  Aug. 
On  "  Shakespeare  in  France  by  J.  J.  Jusserand." 

Pall  Mall:  Sept. 
On    "The  Works  of    Lord    Byron,   Letters    and 

Journals."    Pall  Mall :  Oct. 
Hawthorn  and  Lavender.    North  A  merica n  Review : 

Nov, 
••  Balzac  as  He  Was."    Pall  Mall ;  Nov. 
On  '*  The  International  Library  of  Famous  Litera- 
ture ;  Tit-Bits  T>Tannus."    Pall  Mall:  Dec.    , 
1900.— For  England's  Sake. 

Memoir  of  G.  W.  Steevens  in  "  Things  Seen,"  by 

G.  W.  S. 
The  Old  Nurse,     The  Dual  Land  (p.  8). 
A  Note  on  Bunyan.     Literary  Year  Book. 
\  ocms  (Invictiis.  Margaritas  Sorori,   England.  My 

England).     Oxford  Book  of  Verse. 
On  "The    Memoirs    of   Victor    Hugo,    the    Two 

H  ueos. "     Pall  Mall :  J  a  n . 
On  "The  Reminiscences  and  Recollections  of  Capt. 
Gronow,  i8io-iS6o:    a  Chapter  on   Dandies." 
Pall  Mall:  F,b. 
On  Some  Novels  of  1899.    North  A  merican  :  Feb. 
On  "  In  Cap  and  BeUs,"  by  O.  Seaman.  Pall  .Mali : 

April. 
On  •♦  John  MUton."    Pall  Mall :  May. 
On  "Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,"  by  E.  J.  Hardy.    Pall 

MaU :  June. 
On   •*Velasquex,  by   R.  A.  M.  Stevenson."    Pall 

Mall:  July. 
On  "E.   H.  Coleridge's  Works  of  Bvron.'     Pall 

Mall:  Aug, 
On  "Grtjat  Po«Mry."    Pall  Mall :  Oct. 
On  "The  Letters  of  T.  E.  Brown,"  edited bv  S.  T. 

Irwin.     Pall  Mall :  Nov, 
On  **  The  Collected  Poems  of  T.  E.  Frown.''    Pa^l 
Mall:  Dec. 
1 00 1.-  The  Way  of  It.     Tht  Thrush,  Vol  I..  No.  1. 

I.    M.    Regin."«?    Dilecti<-ima?    Victoriap.   i^th   May, 

iSig.  .::nd  Jan.,  1901.     Mormm:  Pest :  Feb.  2,' 
A'so  printed  in  port  in  Hammtrton's"  Pas>ing  of 

Victoria"  (|\  130^. 
Hawthorn     and      Lavender.         Ncrih     .irierican 

Rex'iru' :    June  and  Sept. 
The  W.IV  of  It.     McClute's  :  O.i. 
On  "The  Prt^-Rar'haelite  Brethren  and  :ht  iitr:r.  "" 

rra['".udium.     Pa**  Ma2* :   Oct. 
On  •'  RobtTt  Louis  Steven s<t.."*     Fai*  A/.I.V  .  Dcw 
1 005.  —  A  Note  on  S'.an*:.     Ai.V  V.:.'."  :    Jan 

The  Secret  of  Wv>rd>wor,h.     Pal*  .\/.i.'-      A/.i- . 

PLAYS. 

Bea-i  Aui!.tin  ^written  with  R.  I  .  Stever.<or.V  prc^ 
duct"\i  at  Haxmarket  Theatre.  Nov.  3rd.  ivx^. 

Macaxro  <with  R*  L,  Stcvtnscr.'.  produced  at  Htr 
Majesiy'ss  May  ;nd.  190: 


WORKS   EDITED  BY  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

J 88 J.— J.    F.    Millet.     Twenty    etchings.    Biographical 

notice  by. 
1882-1886.— Magazine  of  Art. 

J  888- J  893.— The      Scots— afterwards     the     National- 
Observer, 
1 890.— T.  S.  Farmer's  Slang  and  its  Analogues,  VoL  2.,  etc. 
J  892.— b.  Cottier.    Collection  Cottier.  Biographical  note 

by, 
J  892- J  903.— The  Tudor  Translations. 
J  893- J  89 8.— The  New  Review. 
J 894- J 896.— English  Classics. 

J896-J897.— The  Poetry  of  R,  Burns  (with  T.    F.   Hen- 
derson). 
J897.— English  L>ri'"s.     1340-1809. 

Byron's  Works. 
J  898. —Thierry  C.  de  Imperialism.    Introduction  by. 

Poetry  of  Wilfrid  Blunt 
J  899.— Works  of  T.  G.  Smollett.     Introduction  by. 
J  900. —Collected  Poems  of  T.  E.  Brown. 
J  90  J  .—Shakespeare. 
1902.— Works  of  William  Hazlitt. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  ON  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


1888. 


1890. 

J89J 

1892 


1893. 

J  894. 
J  895 

J897 


J898 


1899 
1900 


1901 


— Review  of  Book  of  Verses.    Athetutum :  Aug.  25 
Henley's  Book  of  Verses.    New  Princeton  Review : 

Nov. 
Mr.  Henley's  Verses.    Spectator :  May  26. 
— Note  with  Prologue  of  Beau  Austin.    Theatre :  Dec. 
— W.  E.  Henley.    Literary  Opinion:  Nov. 
—On  •  The  Song  of  the  Sword."    Spectator :  May  21. 
Professor  Minto  on.     Bookman :  June. 
Arthur  Symons  on.    Fortnightly :  Aug. 
— Review  of  Plays.    Bookman :  Jan. 
G.  Parker  on  the  New  Poetry  and.  Lippincott :  July. 
S.  E.  Keeble  on.     Great  Thoughts  :  Sept. 
— Modest  Excellence.    Atlantic:  July. 

Selectionsby  J.  A.  Noble.    Poets  and  Poetry,  Vol.  8. 
— On  Macaire.    New  Review:  June. 
On  Macaire.    Saturday  Review:  June. 
R.  Davey  on  Macaire.     Theatre :  July. 
A  Living  Critic,  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
man :  Oct. 
— Andrew  Lang  on  Henley's  Byron.  Bookman 
v.  Y.  on  Henley's  Byron.    Bookman  :  Jan. 
A  Living  Poet,  by  E.  K.  Chambers.  Bookman : 
His  Estimate  of  Bums.     Bookman  :  Nov. 
A  Living  Poet,  by  Kent  Carr.    Atalanta  :  Nov. 
Notice,  with  portrait  and  poems.    Library  of  Best 
Literature,  Vol.  12. 
M.  on  Poems  of.    Bookman :  Mar. 
D.  Nicholson  on  Henley's  Bums.    Scots  :  Mar. 
M.Lockhart  on  Mr.  Henley  and  Highland  Mary. 
Westminster :  Mar. 
W.  Sichel  on  Henley's  Byron.     Fortnightly  :  Aug. 
— Notice  on,  with  ix>rtrait.    Literary  Year  Book. 
—(Book)  Greg.,  W.  W.,  and  Cornford,  L.C.    Notes 
and  Elucidations  to  Lyra  Heroica. 
(Book)  Ruse.  E.     Helps  to  Study  of  Lyra  Heroica. 
Easy  Iconoclasm,  by  Joseph  B.  Gilder.   Critic :  Nov. 
Ethel  Wheeler  on    "  London  Voluntaries."    Great 
Thoughts :  Nov. 
—(Book)  Ross,  T.  D.,  Henley  and  Bums ;  or,  the  Critic 
Censured. 
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WILLIAM    WATSOX. 
{Continued  from  page  542.) 

1 895._\v.  Porteous  on  Odes  and  Other  Poems.   Girts  Own 
Paper:  Aug. 
The   Father  of  the  Forest,  and  other  Poems,  re- 


New    Poems." 
of   the    Fores*." 


viewed   under   the   title   of 
Saturday  Review  :  Xcv. 
G.   Cotterell  on    "The    Father 

.4caJem\  :  Dec. 
H.  B.   Marriott  Watson  on  "The  Father  of  the 
Fort  St."    Bookman:  Dec. 
J  896.— iHc>ok>  •*  Bertram."     Bv  Your  Lea%-e,  Gentle  Men  '. 
m  r^plv  to  W.  W.V*.\polosia. ' 
W.  Porteous  on  "  Father  of  the  Forest."*  GirPs  Ozcn 

Paper :  Feb. 
Poem  on  reading,  "The  Vurpic  Easi."  by  T.  B. 
.\ldrich.     Centur}  :  Jua}  . 
18*7.-  A  Studv.bvMrsi. Laurence Tcmbull.  P.-*et Lcn:  Jan, 
W.  W.'.  by  M.  C.  Hui:he*.     HVrfwi»s.vr ;  Mar. 
To  William  Watson,  by  W.  Field.    .-I  ■uru-j*  Bock- 
m.in :  .-l/'n.. 
1 8** 8.— A.  M.  on  Watson's  New  Poem*.     /JA^tma«i :  Jan. 
The  Lnknown  God:  Poem  in  reply  to  WW.,  by 
F'or«  nee  A.  Fuicher.    C^^man's  Mag,:  Mar. 
W.    Watson,     by    Rev.     R.    F.     Dowser       Grtat 
Tkcut:>::s:  Oct, 
J800.— CvVtctcd  P  en^s,  with  a  pcrr*5t.    Boriahrar  3iar 
J  003.— On  W.  Wut son's  "  Selected  Poeas."    Al 


THE  annual  esodus  from  town  has 
already  begun  :  everybody  who  can 
do  so  is  hurr)'!ng  away  to  fresh  scenes,  to 
mix  with  new  acquaintances,  and  to  lay  in 
stores  of  energy  for  the  work  of  another 
year.  We  are  all  more  or  less  looking  out 
for  suitable  coaling  stations.  And  even  to 
those  who  cannot  escape  from  town,  there 
is  something  exhilarating  in  the  atmosphere 
of  holiday  time.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  all 
around  us  the  pace  slackening  the  drop  from 
a  gallop  to  a  Itot,  from  a  trot  to  a  saunter 
It  is  a  relief  to  see  Piccadilly  quiescent  and 
the  Park  a  solitude.  And  if  we  cannot 
take  our  holiday  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
we  have  more  space  and  leisure  in  which  to 
dream.  We  have  what  an  exacting  cmli 
zation  cannot  rob  us  of:  the  recollectiom 
of  former  holidays.  I  pit)  since  rcl\ 
the  people  who  derive  no  pleasure  from 
recollected  enjoyment,  who  cannot  {,0  over 
and  over  again  in  their  minds  thtir  pleasant 
experiences,  who,  when  the>  rtcall  the  past 
only  feel  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
and  despair  for  the  future.  \\  hen  I  th  nk 
of  the  holidays  that  I  have  enjovcd  the 
particular  places  that  I  have  visitLd  stLiu 
to  occupy  so  small  a  |X)rtion  of  the  recollet 
tion.  I  recall  men  and  womtn  ihom  1 
have  perhaps  only  casually  met  sj  much 
more  easily  than  I  do  places  or  b)  iks  I 
remember  my  first  visit  tothe  I  ouvre  thout,h 
not  a  single  impression  I  then  formed  of 
the  pictures  survives  in  my  mind  but  I 
recall,  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  fact  of  the 
man  who  sat  next  me  at  table  d  bote  the 
same  evening.  Why  does  almost  every  word 
of  the  quite  trivial  conversation  which  I  had 
with  this  man  linger  obstinately  in  mj 
mind  while  the  memory  of  the  pictures  has 
long  since  vanished?     Memory   isalwa\s 


playing  us  tricks  of  this  S' 
own  wild  way,  and  the  less  we  try  lo  force 
her  the  better.  I  have  always  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  recollect  the  main 
facts  in  historical  and  literary  history  :  the 
Norman  Conquest,  Magna  Charta,  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  the  Battle  of 
\\'aterloo  are  the  only  dates  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  quote  with  accuracy,  and  the 
stor)  of  what  has  happened  in  between  is 
alwa\a  as  a  memorv  confused  and  m 
accurate  I  like  to  be  within  reach  of  an 
Enc\clopasdia  when  I  have  to  give  dates  or 
quotations  But  odds  and  ends  tit  bits  of 
]3ersonal  histor>  and  unimportant  facts 
ibide  with  me  \nd  of  the  people  whom 
I  have  met  I  am  afraid  that  1  have  for 
f,otttn  man)  good  worthy  respectable  and 
intellectual  individuals  while  the  morallj 
worthless  the  fnvolous,  the  idiotir 
and  even  the  individual  who  is  a  bore  art, 
framed  and  wlU  hung  in  my  mental  picture 
^alkrj  Mj  holida>  re  olkttions  are 
mainh  ol  persons  1  have  met  the\  alone 
ofmj  impressions  stand  out  and  live  the 
places  are  a  confused  and  declining 
memorv  There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in 
Marms  the  Ppicurean  in  which  Mr  Pater 
describes  Manus  at  the  close  of  his  life 
letting  his  mmd  uander  over  his  past  like 
a  child  thinking  over  the  to}s  it  loves  on 
all  the  persons  he  Ind  met  in  life  One 

after  an  Mher  he  suffered  these  fates  to  come 
and  go  as  in  some  methanical  exercise 
as  he  mi^ht  have  repeated  all  the  verses  he 
knew  b^  heart  or  like  the  ttlltng  of  beads 
one  by  one  with  many  a  sletin  nod 
between  whiles  My  recolieetions  of 
travel  are  something  akin  to  those  which 
Pater  desenbes  The  deep  attachments 
which  have  stirred  our  whole  being  have  a 
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private  chamber  to  themselves  in  our 
minds  ;  when  we  think  of  these  we  are  not 
"  like  a  child  thinking  over  the  toys  it 
loves."  But  such  an  analogy  exactly  fits 
our  remembrances  of  the  casual  acquaint- 
ances we  have  made  in  travel. 

When  Sir  George  Newnes  started  Tit 
Bits  he  acted  upon  a  discovery  which  is 
now  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the 
traveller's  philosophy.  In  a  railway  train  it 
requires  a  special  effort  to  keep  up  a  sus- 
tained interest  in  a  book  or  an  argument. 
Impression  succeeds  impression  as  the 
train  rushes  through  the  country  and  new 
associations  of  ideas  are  constantly  being 
set  in  motion.  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
printed  page  for  relief,  it  is  only  snippets 
and  cuttings  and  paragraphs  that  we  seem 
able  to  assimilate.  This  experience  extends 
to  our  relations  with  our  fellows.  Our 
holiday  friendships  take  the  form  of 
snippets  and  cuttings  and  paragraphs  from 
the  people  we  meet :  we  don't  want  any 
more  extensive  knowledge.  We  skip  the 
paragraphs  which  appear  uninteresting,  we 
put  them  aside  without  offence  or  bad 
manners  when  other  more  interesting  para- 
graphs of  persons  are  sighted.  I  am  well 
aware  that  butterfly  friendships  of  this  kind 
may  end  even  in  matrimony,  just  as  the 
reading  of  an  extract  may  lead  us  to  the 
study  of  the  original  book  ;  but  there  should 
always  be  a  distinct  place  in  our  holidays 
for  human  snippets.  There  are  also,  of 
course,  some  persons,  just  as  there  are 
books,  who  cannot  be  paragraphed, 
from  whom  selections  cannot  profitably 
be  taken.  Milton  rarely  discloses  his 
beauty  in  an  extract,  his  grand  style 
requires  a  wider  canvas.  There  are  in 
like  manner  people  whom  you  must  take 
in  the  lump  or  leave:  they  have  no  variety 
columns,  no  passing  hours  or  short  stories, 
and  you  can  only  enjoy  their  society  in  the 
setting  of  their  own  choosing.  They  never 
shine  as  travelling  companions,  they  bore 
themselves  and  they  bore  others;  and  there 
are  people,  just  as  there  are  books,  who  are 
only  tolerable  in  extracts.  Herbert  Spencer 
once  described  Professor  Tyndall  as  a 
travelling  companion.  "Gossip  which  may 
be  carried  on  without  much  intellectual  tax 
formed  but  a  small  element  in  our  con- 
versation ;  there  was  almost  unceasing  dis- 
cussion as  we  rambled  along  the  shore  of 
Windermere,  or  walked  up  to  Rydal  Mount 
(lea\'ing  our  names  in  the  visitors'  book), 
or  as  we  were  being  rowed  along  Grasmere, 
or  when  climbing  Loughrigg  on  our  way 
back   TxTidall's    intellectual   vivacity   gave 


me  no  rest,  and  after  two  utterly  sleepless 
nights  I  had  to  fly."  Tyndall  must  have 
been  very  bad  indeed  to  have  goaded 
Herbert  Spencer  into  an  expression  of  a 
desire  for  gossip.  The  admission  is  on 
his  part  a  delightful  personal  revelation. 

It  is  a  habit  with  some  superior  people 
to  sneer  at  casual  acquaintances,  to  avoid 
the  opportunity  for  making  them,  and  to 
talk  in  the  best  copy-book  manner  of 
lasting  friendship  being  the  only  thing 
worth  having  in  this  world.  When  they 
visit  a  place  they  want  to  see  it,  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  human  society.  Their 
minds  become  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  im- 
pressions of  places,  but  without  the  human 
snippets  the  dry  bones  will  scarcely  live. 
There  are  times  when  the  derided  character- 
istic called  fickleness  is  a  virtue.  Fickleness 
means  that  the  possessor  of  that  quality 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  attractions  of 
the  moment.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  in  the  more  permanent  relations  of 
life  such  a  temperament  is  less  successful 
than  its  opposite,  but  it  is  of  the  casual 
relationships  of  travel  that  I  am  writing, 
and  fickleness  is  part  of  the  ideal  holiday 
temperament.  Even  as  regards  places, 
the  man  who  enjoys  himself  the  most  and 
who  is  most  companionable  is  the  one 
who  thinks  the  place  he  is  in  all-suflficing 
for  the  moment,  and  who  does  not  kill  joy 
by  comparative  criticism.  Such  a  man 
takes  what  comes  along  in  his  path  with 
ease,  tolerance,  and  good  temper.  He 
discovers  intuitively  the  particular  bond 
of  sympathy  between  himself  and  each  new 
acquaintance,  and  he  works  it  for  all  it  is 
worth.  Men  and  women  who  cannot  do  this 
should  stay  at  home  and  ride  in  Rotten  Row 
or  take  a  house  in  Belgravia.  They  will  have 
these  places  all  to  themselves.  The  world 
is  abroad,  and  it  is  the  one  month  in  the 
year  when  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  it 
in  any  place  but  London.  But  to  be  alone 
even  in  London  in  August  is  a  horrible, 
inhuman  thing,  without  pleasant  memories 
of  human  snippets.  Here  also  the  holiday 
temperament  is  the  one  thing  needful  to 
make  the  dulness  tolerable.  **  To  sit  still 
and  contemplate — to  remember  the  faces 
of  women  without  desire,  to  be  pleased  by 
the  great  deeds  of  men  without  en\y,  to  be 
everything  and  everywhere  in  sympathy, 
and  yet  content  to  remain  where  you  are 
and  what  you  are — is  not  this  to  know  both 
wisdom  and  virtue  and  to  dwell  with  happi- 
ness ?  '  So  \\TOte  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  those  who  stay  behind  in  London  and 
are    fortunate     enough    to     possess     this 
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temperament  need  not  envy  those  who  are 
climbing  the  Alps  or  crossing  the  ocean  in 
order  to  escape  from  their  memories  or 
their  fellows.  Stevenson,  in  the  essay  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  rather  advocates 
starting  on  a  journey  by  oneself,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  ;  but  his  reasons 
are  not  mine.  It  is  the  naturally  unsociable 
man  who  should  never  travel  alone,  but  his 
opposite  may  possibly  feel  a  permanent 
companion  rather  a  hindrance  to  sociability 
than  otherwise.  If  you  travel  in  order  to 
see  the  world,  it  seems  an  anachronism  to 
take  your  society  with  you.  It  is  too,  per- 
haps, not  the  best  manners  to  show  the  new 
people  with  whom  you  are  associating  that 
you  have  a  card  up  your  sleeve  in  the 
event  of  their  failing  to  please.  But  this 
is  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  many  men 
and  women,  and  I  don't  press  the  argu- 
ment. I  dislike  riots  in  the  family  circle. 
And  after  all,  a  man  may  have  Tit  Bits  and 
Ansivers  in  the  railway  carrinc^e  with  him, 
but  he  has  a  "  Shakespeare  "  or  a  "  Words- 
worth "  in  his  trunk,  and  he  goes  to  these 
latter  with  increased  zest  after  a  bout  with 
stories  and  paragraphs.  So  in  like  manner, 
after  companionship  with  human  snippets 
it  is,  perhaps,  well  that  we  have  with  us 
a  human  classic  as  a  travelling  companion. 

The  motor-car  race,  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
and  the  visit  of  the  King  are  directing  our 
thoughts  again  to  Ireland,  and  so  constrain- 
ing is  the  fashion  set  by  the  Court  that  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to 
that  country  may  be  expected.  The  neglect 
of  Ireland  as  a  holiday  resort  is  one  of  the 
greatest  injustices  which  she  has  suffered 
from  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  Ireland 
has  especial  claims  of  her  own  on  the 
traveller.  She  is  sufficiently  removed  from 
Anglo-Saxon  influences  to  be  a  complete 
mental  change  for  the  average  Britisher. 
A  tour  in  that  country  has  for  this  reason 
all  the  charm  of  foreign  travel  with  none  of 
the  difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue  to  contend 
against.  And  of  all  the  people  in  the  world 
the  Irishman  makes  the  best  casual  ac(|uaint- 
ance.  He  is  easy-mannered,  he  is  witty,  and 
he  has  spirit.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon's  love  of  empire,  which,  to 
him,  savours  of  vulgarity ;  his  love  of  his 
own  little  island  is  intense,  and  indeed 
narrow,  but  it  has  a  finer  spiritual  flavour 
than  the  patriotism  of  the  Imperialist. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  typical  Britisher, 
dreams  his  dreams  of  world-wide  empire  on 
the  illitimable  veldt,  and  sees  in  the 
interest  taken  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 


little  England  only  a  kind  of  parochialism, 
but  the  dreams  of  the  typical  Irishman, 
whether  he  is  in  America,  South  Africa,  or 
the  Antipodes,  are  of  the  w^eeping  skies  of  his 
own  dear  land  where,  to  him,  a  pittance  is 
more  valuable  than  a  fortune  in  a  foreign 
country.  One  of  the  most  familiar  objects 
in  Ireland  is  the  poor  "  out-at-elbows " 
Irishman  who  has  been  an  emigrant,  who 
has  done  well  while  away,  but  who  has 
been  mastered  by  this  dream  and  has 
returned  to  his  country  to  drive  a  car  or  to 
beg  for  pennies  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  It 
is  not  exactly  love  of  his  kind  or  even  of 
family  that  has  brought  him  back.  Some- 
times he  leaves  his  family  behind  him  in 
the  new  land.  It  is  simply  earth  hunger, 
the  real  genuine  article  which  we  call  love 
of  country  that  explains  his  reappearance  in 
Ireland.  The  fact  is,  England  has  lost  to  a 
large  extent  her  old  belief  in  spiritual 
ideals,  while  in  Ireland  they  are  still  the 
mainspring  of  national  life.  This  is  one 
reason  why  Englishmen  should  visit  Ire- 
land ;  they  have  something  to  learn  from 
her.  Another  reason  is  that  she  is  a  most 
beautiful  country.  Her  Atlantic  seaboard 
is  one  long  panorama  of  magnificent 
coast  scenery.  There  are  places  on  her 
West  coast  which  are  quite  idyllic 
in  their  beauty  and  absolutely  live-giving  in 
their  breezes,  but  they  are  unknown  even  to 
those  modest  travellers  who  shun  foreign 
shores,  but  frequent  annually  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  North  Wales  and  Scotland.  No 
Englishman  really  knows  the  sea  and  its 
possibilities  who  has  not  seen  the  Atlantic 
rollers  when  they  touch  our  shores.  It  is 
one  of  the  virtues  as  well  as  one  of  the  vices 
of  the  Irishman  that  he  makes  little  effort 
to  attract  visitors  to  his  country.  I  have 
stayed  at  a  charming  little  watering-place 
on  the  coast  of  Clare,  where  the  doctrine 
that  "  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  " 
is  strained  almost  to  breaking  point.  I 
have  staved  in  the  best  hotel  and  have 
tried  to  be  philosophic  when  I  have 
been  told  with  Celtic  grace  that  the 
supply  of  potatoes  has  given  out,  that  no 
cigars  are  obtainable,  and  while  the  most 
wonderful  and  unanswerable  reasons  have 
been  given  to  me  for  the  absence  of  clean 
towels  in  my  room,  for  the  water-jug  that  is 
without  a  handle,  and  for  the  bed  that 
breaks  down  with  my  weight  during  the 
night.  I  took  rooms  one  year  with  a  friend 
at  an  hotel  on  the  Shannon,  and  on  entering 
his  bedroom,  so  oppressed  was  my  friend 
with  the  close  atmosphere,  that  he  threw  up 
the    window    immediately.      The   window 
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came  down  plump  on  his  hand,  and  he 
nearly  fainted.  "  Look  here,"  I  exclaimed 
to  the  landlord ;  "  see  what  your  window 
has  done."  But  he  only  laughed  con- 
sumedly.  "  Pardon  me,  Sorr,  but  I 
could  not  help  remimbering  that  he  is 
the  third  Englishman  who  has  met  with 
the  same  accident  this  year.  They  always 
act  like  madmen,  and  make  straight  for 
the  window.  Shure,  and  I  don't  under- 
stand why  they  do  it!"  Then  a  terrible 
remorse  overtook  him,  and  he  became  the 
ideal  host.  He  sent  us  up  the  most  tasty 
supper,  and  because  we  said  we  had  found 
Ireland  a  rather  sad  country,  he  went  out 
himself  into  the  village  and  brought  in  all 
the  available  musicians  and  entertainers. 
Between  the  turns  he  made  eloquent 
speeches  to  us  on  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
In  a  very  real  sense  we  made  a  night  of  it 
in  his  coffee-room  ;  we  were  glad  to  do  so ; 
his  sheets  were  not  inviting  enough  to  get 
between ;  and  though  all  the  artistic  talent 
of  the  village  was  in  the  hotel,  it  had 
occurred  to  nobody  to  send  for  a  man 
to  mend  the  window.  In  the  morning 
we  were  provided  with  a  sumptuous  break- 
fast, and  the  landlord  himself  took  us 
for  a  drive  of  twelve  miles  in  his  own  car. 
But  neither  by  hook  nor  by  crook  could 
we  induce  this  man  to  give  us  a  bill  or  to 
make  a  charge  for  anything.  He  had  done 
my  friend  an  injury,  that  was  the  burden  of 
his  excuses,  and  he  could  accept  no  pay- 
ment in  consequence.  And  every  year 
while  he  remained  in  this  place  he  sent  us 
shamrocks  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  But  I 
have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  ropes 
of  his  window  were  never  mended,  and 
that  the  casualty  list  of  injured  English- 
men was  largely  increased.  Remorse  is 
habitual  with  the  Irishmen,  but  "works 
meet  for  repentance  "  are  fruits  with  him 
of  rare  growth.  Still,  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  Ireland  to  quote  my  experiences 
as  typical  of  any  but  small  places.  At 
Glengarriff,  Killamey,  Lisdoonvama,  Con- 
nemara,  in  the  Highlands  of  Donegal,  and 
among  the  Wicklow  mountains  I  have  found 
the  hotel  accommodation  good  and  some- 
times excellent.  With  all  their  disadvan- 
tages, however,  I  prefer  the  smaller  places. 
I  can  surrender  even  the  chance  of  eating 
potatoes  in  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  Celtic 
hospitality  and  unsophisticated  manners. 
Besides,  the  reason  given  to  you  for 
appxarent  discomforts  is  always  unanswer- 
able, and  frequently  clothed  with  abun- 
dance of  ^^*it.  The  last  word  is  al\\'ays  \s'ith 
the  Irishman. 


I  have  said  that  spiritual  ideals  are  the 
mainspring  of  national  life  in  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  attempted  to 
analyse  this  particular  aspect  of  the  Celtic 
temperament.  You  certainly  feel  this 
difference  in  the  point  of  view  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celt  almost 
immediately  on  landing  at  Kingstown  or 
Cork.  "  Sentimental — always  ready  to  re- 
act against  the  despotism  of  fact"  is  a 
description  of  the  Celtic  character  which 
meets  with  Mr.  Arnold's  approval.  It  is  an 
index  to  the  charm  of  the  nature  of  the 
Celts  ;  it  certainly  explains  their  ineffective- 
ness, their  inability  to  conquer  material 
worlds.  "They  went  forth  to  the  w^ar," 
said  Ossian,  "but  they  always  fell.'' 
Much  of  their  literature  has  its  in- 
spiration in  reaction  against  the  des- 
potism of  fact.  No  modem  writer  conveys 
to  me  more  successfully  their  peculiar 
literary  and  spiritual  point  of  view  than 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  whose  book  "  Ideas  of 
Good  and  Evil,"  recently  published  by 
A.  H.  Bullen,  of  47,  Great  Russell  Street, 
should  find  a  place  in  our  portmanteau  if 
we  are  visiting  Ireland.  Mr.  Yeats  is  no 
mean  poet  himself,  and  his  prose  has 
cadences  which  belong  to  poetry.  I  like 
the  quiet  and  simple  way  in  which  he  states 
his  belief  in  things  miraculous,  in  the  reality 
of  the  spiritual  world,  \s'ithout  apparent 
consciousness  that  he  is  relating  any  but  the 
most  ordinary  experiences.  "  I  myself  could 
find  in  one  district  in  Galway  but  one  man 
who  had  not  seen  what  I  can  but  call 
spirits,  and  he  was  in  his  dotage.  *  There 
is  no  man  mowing  a  meadow  but  sees 
them  at  one  time  or  another,'  said  a  man 
in  a  different  district  ...  I  have 
come  to  believe  so  many  strange 
things  because  of  experience,  that  I  see 
little  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  many 
things  beyond  my  experience."  In  the  same 
quiet  and  simple  style  Dr.  Newman  startles 
us  in  his  "Apologia"  by  the  confession:  "I 
think  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  e\*i- 
dence  which  is  brought  for  the  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  at  Naples,  or 
for  the  motion  of  the  eyes  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  Roman  States 
.  .  .  I  firmlv  believe  that  before 
now  Saints  have  raised  the  dead  to  life, 
crossed  the  seas  without  vessels,  multiplied 
grain  and  bread,  cured  incurable  diseases, 
and  stopped  the  operations  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe  in  a  multitude  of  wavs." 
And  like  Newman,  Mr.  Yeats  meets  the 
despotism  of  fact  by  a  statement  which 
almost    convinces    by    the    subtlety    with 
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which  personal  conviction  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being  in  his  style.  Mr.  Yeats 
writes  of  Magic,  of  the  Music  of  Speech,  of 
William  Blake,  of  Symbolism  in  Poetry,  of 
the  Moods,  of  the  Gal  way  Plains,  of  Ireland 
and  the  Arts,  and  always-  with  the  same 
message.  Things  are  not  what  they  seem  ; 
the  spiritual  underlies  all  phenomena.  "  Can 
there  be  anything  so  important  as  to  cry 
out  that  what  we  call  romance,  poetry, 
intellectual  beauty  is  the  only  signal  that 
the  supreme  Enchanter,  or  someone  in 
His  councils,  is  speaking  of  what  has  been, 
and  shall  be  again,  in  the  consummation 
of  time  ?  And  when  appealed  to  in  "  the 
straightforward  logic  of  newspaper  articles," 
to  follow  definite  rules  of  art  and  life  he 
listens,  "  but  I  always  knew  that  the  line  of 
Nature  is  crooked,  that  though  we  dig  the 
canal  beds  as  straight  as  we  can,  the  rivers 
run  hither  and  thither  in  their  wilderness." 


The  book,  however,  that  one  values  most 
during  the  holidays  is  the  one  that  is 
frankly  good  fun.  On  the  sea-beach  or  in 
a  railway  carriage  we  can  forgive  exaggera- 
tion and  the  farcical  element  if  the  author 
has  a  light  touch  and  an  eye  for  the 
ridiculous  side  of  things.  Mr.  John  Lane, 
the  publisher,  has  sent  me  two  volumes 
which  appeared  at  the  first  glance  to 
answer  to  this  description.  But  there  are 
limits  even  to  the  holiday-maker's  patience. 
For  instance,  I  read  "  Nine  Points  of  the 
Law,"  by  Wilfred  Scarborough  Jackson, 
under  the  best  possible  conditions,  on  a 
garden  seat  in  the  open-air,  and  with  my 
soul  full  of  the  charity  that  is  induced  by 
good  tobacco.  The  author  has  certainly  a 
light  touch  and  some  knowledge  of  char- 
acter. Moreover,  he  has  really  seized  on 
a  magnificent  idea.  Here  is  a  weak  and 
foolish  man  who  has  come  into  possession 
of  stolen  goods,  but  has  not  enough  moral 
perception  to  realise  what  his  duty  is, 
and  his  efforts  to  retain  possession  and 
elude  discovery  make  up  the  plot  of  the 
book.  He  is  so  foolish,  so  obviously 
innocent  and  slow  -  wilted  that  nobody 
suspects  him,  not  even  the  detectives  of 
Scotland  Yard,  and  he  stays  with  the  goods 
in  the  house  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
belong  without  discovery.  He  all  but 
owns  up  to  everybody  that  he  is  the  cul- 


prit ;  he  plays  the  game  so  shockingly,  but 
nobody  is  looking  for  crime  in  his  quarter, 
so  nobody  sees  it.  All  this  is  good  fun, 
but  alas  !  it  is  hopelessly  overdone,  and 
wildly  farcical.  One  longs  so  for  one 
little  breath  of  comedy,  but  it  never  comes. 
It  is  simply  the  fun  of  the  music-halls. 

The  other  book  is  "  Elizabeth's  Garden," 
and  this  is  certainly  a  better  kind  of  fun. 
The  anonymous  author  has,  I  am  sure, 
prejudiced  reviewers  against  his  work  by  his 
title.  There  is  of  course  no  copyright  in 
the  name  of  "  Elizabeth,"  only  at  the 
present  moment  it  just  happens  that  one  or 
two  successful  volumes  are  in  our  minds 
which  have  "  Elizabeth  "  on  their  title  page. 
And  there  is  perhaps  a  suspicion  of 
"  business "  in  the  selection  of  this  name. 
Then  again  the  book  invites,  even 
challenges,  comparisons  with  "  Helen's 
Babies,"  which  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  had  an  extraordinary  sale.  We  all 
remember  Toddy's  love  of  the  Bible,  and 
his  favourite  chapter,  "  the  coat  of  many 
colours  "  and  "  all  bluggy."  And  here  in 
"  Elizabeth's  Children  "  is  the  same  little 
boy,  with  a  passion  for  the  story  of 
Absalom,  and  whose  prayers  are — well,  just  a 
child's  extempore  prayers.  But  while  the 
echo  of  "  Helen's  Babies  "  seemed  to  haunt 
me  as  I  read  the  book,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  story  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  the  dialogue  especially  is  excellently 
managed.  One  of  the  boys,  Renaud  by 
name,  is  indeed  something  more  than  an 
echo :  he  is  a  little  gentleman,  and  there  is 
less  exaggeration  about  his  sayings  and 
doings  than  there  is  concerning  those  of 
his  younger  brothers.  His  letter  to  his 
French  papa,  in  which  he  relates  his 
observations  of  English  life,  is  delightful. 
"  The  englishmans  do  not  kis  each  other 
only  the  ladys  they  shak  the  hand  or 
punch  the  bak  pies  will  you  do  so  to 
me  .  .  .  pies  give  my  love  to  maman  i  am 
too  old  to  send  kises  but  Andre  sends 
XXX  also  Armand."  Of  course,  there  is 
an  element  of  exaggeration  in  all  books 
which  have  precocious  children  as  their 
heroes  and  heroines,  but  if  the  author 
succeeds  in  making  them  lovable  he  can- 
not have  wandered  very  far  from  the  truth. 
I  think  all  lovers  of  children  will  have  a 
place  in  their  hearts  for  Elizabeth's  off- 
spring. 
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THE  MACHINERY  OF  A  GREAT  MOTOR- 
CAR RACE 

By    LADBROKE   BLACK 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  the  month  of  July, 
1903,  will  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
future  history  of  Ireland.  For  that  period 
was  marked  not  only  hy  the  Land  Bill  and 
the  King's  visit,  but  also  by  the  uniquely 
successful  holding  of  the  automobile  Derby 
— the  Gordon-Bennett  race.  Motor-car 
racing  has  been  properly  called  a  dangerous 
sport.  In  nearly  every  race  that  has  been 
held  on  the  Continent  some  tragedy  has 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  cars.  But  the 
great  inaugural  event  of  the  Irish  fortnight 
was  carried  through  without  the  slightest 
accident  to  the- general  public,  and  with  but 
a  few  nominal  injuries  to  the  competitors 
themselves. 

The  reason  why  the  Gordon- Bennett 
was  held  in  Ireland  was  that  it  could  not 
be  run  in  England.  According  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Gordon-Bennett  when  he 
presented  the  cup,  the  race  must  take 
place  in  the  country  of  which  the  cup- 
holder  is  a  citizen.  Logically  speaking, 
Edge  being  an  Englishman,  the  struggle  of 
the  cars  should  have  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  dense  iwpulation  of  this 
country  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  roads 
rendered  this  impossible.  The  rule,  there- 
fore, was  held  to  apply  to  every  part  of  the 
British    Isles,    and  for   the    nonce    Edge 


became  an  Irishman,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  race  should  be  held  in  Ireland. 
This  decision  having  been  arrived  at,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a  suitable  course— 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  For 
weeks  representatives  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Clubs  of  England  and  Ireland 
toured  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  "  distressful  isle "  trying  to 
discover  a  network  of  roads  more  or  less 
adaptable  to  the  purpose  they  had  in  view. 
After  much  careful  searching  they  finally 
decided  on  that  course  on  which  the  race 
was  eventually  run.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
requisite  distance,  the  course  thus  selected 
took  the  shape  of  the  figure  eight,  and  by 
using  the  two  loops  of  this  figure  as  laps, 
the  racing  cars  were  finally  able  to  cover 
370 J  miles.  The  course  having  been 
decided  on  and  agreed  to  by  the  interested 
parties,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
parliamentary  sanction  for  the  holding  of 
the  race.  Contests  of  speed  between 
automobiles  are  never  likely  to  become 
common,  for  the  mere  fact  that  so  many 
preparations  and  precautions  are  necessary. 
Nearly  all  other  trials  of  skill  and  endurance 
may  be  engaged  in  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  public.  But  it  was  the  safety 
of  the  public  with   which    the  gentlemen 
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responsible  for  the  Gordon- 
Bennetl  chiefly  concerned 
t lie m selves.  To  guard  the 
natives  of  Queen's  County, 
Kildare  and  Carluw  against 
themselves,  to  ])rL-\'ent  them 
from  walking  leisurely  across 
thi;  roads  in  front  of  an  auto- 
mobile triivelling  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  was  obvioiislj'  a  matter 
which  had  to  be  attended  to 
in  their  interests  and  in  the 
inierests  of  the  competitors. 
With  merely  <)rdinary  ])owers 
ilcrived  from  local  authorities, 
it  would  have  bL-eii  impos- 
sible lo  take  the  necessary 
|)rec-autions.  Mr.       Scott- 

-Monlague  iheretiiie  sought 
In.m  the  Hc.use  of  Comnitms 
ion  not  only  to  hold 
■,  hut  also  to  do  Hhai- 
cver  the  .Automobile  ("lub  of 
Great  lirituin  and  Ireljnd 
might  think  ntixssary  for  the 
public  safety.  There  is  a 
story  current  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Scott-Montague  in 
order  to  ensure  the  ])assiiig  of 
this  bill  personally  can\as,sed 

from  whom  be  ex[iected  oji- 
position.  To  a  group  of 
Unionists  who  view  the 
Nationalists  with  distrust  and 
liislike,  be  s;iid  :  "  You  mu.st 
help  me  to  pass  this  bill— it 
will  kill  a  lot  of  the  Irish  who 
will  be  there."  To  a  group  of 
Nationalists  who  su-^pect  on 
princi])le  every  action  t;iken 
bv  the  (^.ns^■rvativo  section 
of  the  Lmdlonls  of  Kn-land, 
be  said:  '•  Vou  must  hclj.  me 
to  puss  this  bill -it  will  kill  a 
lot  of  the  sw;lg^e^  I'Jiglish." 
Of  course  thai  irropressible 
gentleman,  Mr.  IJen  'Irovato, 
is  responsible  for  this  story, 
hut  it  well  illustr.ites  some  of 
the  jiolitical  (lillii'uhies  with 
which  the  pnimolers  of  the 
liad    to 
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in  sanctioning  the  bill,  and  it 
[Kissed  both  houses  without 
a  dissentient  voice,  Ky  this 
Act  the  Automobile  Club 
received    powers     amounting 
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almost   to   a   military    occupation    of    the 
district. 

These  preliminary  difficulties  having  been 
negotiated,  the  Automobile  Club  entered 
upon  its  legalised  duties  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  The  course  was  again  ex- 
amined thoroughly,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  collected  among  the  members 
for  the  purpose  of  levelling  and  repairing 
the  roads.  Dangerous  hollows  were  filled 
up,  bridges  were  re-constructed  and  sharp 
comers  transformed  into  gentle  bends. 
Every  inch  of  the  one  hundred  and  four 
miles  was  critically  examined,  and  each 
detail  of  the  road  that  presented  difficulties 
noted  and  inquired  into.  At  the  same 
time  alfo  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  were 


Irish  Constabulary.  When  it  is  further 
remembered  that  the  men  who  ultimalL-ly 
lined  the  route  were  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
task  which  they  performed  with  such  perfect 
efficiency  was  one  of  no  mean  magnitude. 

The  next  business  of  the  Automobile 
authorities  was  to  train  the  various  race 
officials  in  their  somewhat  complicated 
duties.  At  various  points,  where  the 
course  passed  through  towns,  "  controls  " 
were  planned  out,  through  which  com- 
petitors were  allowed  to  pass  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  The  officials  at  each  of 
these  controls  consisted  of  a  head-marshal, 
a  timekeeper,  a  registrar,  and  a  starter. 
In    addition     there    were    also    assistants 


EDGE  DRAWING  UP  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO 


busy.  On  them  rested  the  actual  burden 
of  securing  the  public  safety.  Some  idea 
of  the  labour  which  they  incurred  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  every  house  along  the  line  of  route — out- 
side the  controls — were  notified  that  on 
July  and  they  would  not  be  allowed  on 
the  traclc  after  a  certain  hour.  In  addition, 
a  most  complete  and  exhaustive  study  was 
made  as  to  the  best  disposition  of  the  men 
on  the  day  of  the  race,  and  at  the  ends  of  a 
lai^e  number  of  side  roads  leading  on  to 
the  course  barriers  were  erected,  and  every 
precaution  taken  that  the  human  eye  could 
conceive.  Officers  and  men  alike  were  on 
their  mettle,  and  were  determined  to 
show  that  they  were  not  unworthy  of 
the    splendid     reputation     of    the     Royal 


to  these  officials,  and  twelve  pilot  cyclists. 
Hours  were  spent  in  rehearsing  the  gentle- 
men who  volunteered  for  these  positions, 
as  to  how  they  were  to  act  under  the  most 
varied  circumstances.  They  were  tested  by 
the  most  searching  examination,  and  when 
they  failed  to  answer  correctly  the  various 
questions  that  were  put  to  them,  they  were 
ordered  to  re-study  the  rules  and  directions 
until  they  made  themselves  competent. 
Not  only  was  a  species  of  school  set  up  at 
the  Automobile  Club  in  London,  but  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  race,  what  may  be 
called  a  "full-dress  rehearsal"  was  held  at 
Kildarc.  All  the  officials  belonging  to  the 
various  controls  assembled  there,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  touring  cars  that  took 
the  place  of  the  racing  cars,  each  section 
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went  through  its  duties  until  it  proved 
itself  perfect  in  every  detail.  Meantime, 
neither  the  comijetitors  themselves  not  the 
manufacturers  of  the  cars  that  were  to  com- 
ftete  had  been  idle.  They,  too,  e:iamined 
thecoursethoroughly,  and  learnt  every  twist 
and  turn  by  heart.  Outside  the  entrance 
of  each  control,  representatives  of  the 
English,  American,  French,  and  German 
makers  set  up  a  species  of  wayside  depot, 
stocked  with  tyres,  petrol,  tins  of  lubricating 
oil,  and  everything  else  that  might  be  re- 
quired in  case  of  a  breakdown.  Each 
individual  competitor  took  adtlitional  pre- 
his  own  account.     Edge,  for 


example,  on  trying  his  car  round  the  course, 
found  that  he  had  trouble  with  his  tyres  at 
certain  points,  and  in  consequence  at  these 
particular  spots  men  were  stationed  with  a 
quantity  of  new  tyres  in  preparation  for  a 
possible  accident.  The  American  com- 
petitors organised  a  most  complete  system 
of  repairing  stations.  The  cars  being 
driven  on  the  free-axle  principle — without 
chains — they  could  slip  their  wheels  on  and 
off  without  any  difficulty.  They  had  men 
in  readiness,  therefore,  with  extra  wheels 
with  tyres  on  already  blown  up,  which 
could  be  substituted  in  a  minute  in  case  of 
a      puncture.      Unfortunately     both      the 
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Winton  and  Peerless  cars  were  luckless  from 
the  start,  and  the  elaborate  preparations  that 
the  Americans  had  made  pro\'ed  futile. 

The  system  on  which  the  "  controls  " 
were  run  may  be  best  understood  by  the 
description  of  the  working  of  a  control  on 
the  day  of  the  great  race.  A  third  of  a 
mile  from  the  entrance  to  the  control  a 
red  and  green  flag,  slripcd  diagonally,  is 
hung  across  the  road.  This  is  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  drivers  that  they 
will  have  to  sto])  a  short  distance  away. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  control  itself  a  red 
Hag  is  stretched  from  two  posts  across  the 
road.  Exactly  beneath  this  Hag  a  white 
line  is  drawn.  Twenty  yards  from  this 
line,  outwards  from  the  control,  there  is 
another  white  line.  At  the  control  of 
which  I  am  writing  in  particular —At hy 
West — the  approach  of  a  car  w.is  signalled 
hy  a  constable  at  the  bend  of  the  road. 
Immediately  after  his  signal  is  seen  the 
officials  get  ready.  Suddenly  a  car  dashes 
up ;  the  English  language  does  not  yet 
contain  a  word  that  in  any  waj'  adequately 
re[>resents  the  terrific  motion  of  a  racing 
automobile.  While  it  is  still  outside  the 
first  white  line,  the  driver  or  his  chaufleur 
may  receive  whatever  he  needs  from  the 
particular  oi)en-air  dep<)t  that  has  the 
interest  of  his  iiarticular  car  at  heart. 
Sometimes  as  he  flies  by  he  seizes  a  can 
of  t>etrol,  in  which  the  chauffeur  makes  a 
vent  with  a  steel  spike,  so  that  it  may  iK>ur 
the  quicker  into  ihe  tank.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  tin  of   lubricating  oil.     Other  times   he 


shouts  out  wildly  as  he  approaclics,  lessening 
his  speed,  that  he  wants  water,  and  men  with 
cans  throw  the  desired  fluid  over  his  tjTei 
as  he  passes.  All  these  things  he  may 
receive  outside  the  first  white  line.  If  he 
receives  anything  within — and  sometimes 
the  oflicials  had  the  greatest  difl^culty  in 
saving  him  from  his  too  officious  friends  — 
he  is  immediately  di.squalified.  The  objeci 
of  the  driver  is  to  cross  the  first  white  line 
and  then  to  draw  up  dead  without  crossing 
the  second  line,  but  coming  as  close  to  it 
as  possible.  Immediately  he  lias  stopped 
the  timekeeper's  duties  commence.  Seated 
at  a  table  he  has  before  him  twelve  stop- 
watches enclosed  in  wooden  cases.  Each 
of  these  cases  is  numbered,  one  watch 
being  used  for  each  competitor.  Imme- 
diately the  car  is  at  rest,  the  watch  belong- 
ing to  the  particular  competitor  is  set  going. 
The  time  is  taken  from  the  second  of  his 
coming  to  a  standstill  behind  the  inner 
line.  If  he  crosses  this  line  accidentally  he 
has  to  back  his  car  until  he  is  in  position 
and  no  time  is  taken  until  he  is  in  jHisition. 
and  he  thereby  loses  several  valuable 
seconds.  Now  the  Athy  West  control  was 
two  miles  long,  and  as  the  car  was  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  control  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  twelve  minutes  was 
allowed  for  the  passing  of  the  car  from  one 
end  to  the  otlier.  These  twelve  minutes 
were  considered  as  a  sort  of  neutral  period. 
If  he  exceeded  the  twelve  minutes,  any 
minutes  over  ihis  time  were  added  to  the 
lime  in  which  he  took  to  do  the  whole  race. 
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The  registrar  having  noted  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  the  control  in  a  torm  proiidLd  for 
the  purpose  the  watch  is  handed  to  the 
head-marshal  who  in  his  turn  shows  it  to 
the  driver  of  the  car  in  order  that  he  niaj 
verify  his  allomnce  for  passing  through  the 
neutral  /.one  Having  done  this  he  then 
hands  the  watth  in  its  case  to  the  pilot 
cyclist,  whose  dut\  it  is  to  conduct  that  car 
through  the  control  I  he  cjclist  after 
slipping  the  watch  into  a  leather  case  which 
he  wears  suspended  from  his  shoulder 
mounts  his  cycle  and  precedes  thi,  <,om 
petitOT  to  the  e\it  of  the  control  A  some 
what  curious  rule  appertaim  to  th  s  [  1  t  ny 
which  is  worth  repeating  if  only  on  account 
of  its  touch  of  diabolical  humour  1  h  s 
rule  sets  forth  that  iny  driver  over  runninj, 
a  pilot-cyclist  while  passing  through  a  con 
trol  will  b^  immediately  disquahfLd  I  he 
satisfaction  of  the  deceased  C)clist  in 
knowing  that  the  man  who  killed  him  wai 
disqualified  maj  be  imagined 

Arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  control 
the  cyclist  hands  the  witch  to  the  official 
starter.  I  his  ^'^ntltman  opens  the  case 
and  is  able  to  see  how  many  minutes  and 
seconds  the  competitor  has  taken  I'or  the 
sake  of  luciditv  let  us  presume  that  he 
took  seven  minutes  \s  in  the  Ath>  W  est 
control,  he  was  allowed  twelve  minutes  in 
which  to  pass  he  has  to  wait  another  fi\e 
minutes  before  he  is  permitted  to  proceed 
During  this  time  he  is  allowed  to  Uj  what 
he  likes  to  his  car  though  he  mf.y  not 
receive  anytiitng  from  anybodv  while  he  is 


in  the  control  He  may  only  use  such 
things  as  he  has  attually  on  board  at  the 
time  Veing  that  the  quicker  a  driver  got 
through  a  control  the  lunger  he  was  allowed 
to  attend  to  his  car  it  was  therefore  the 
object  of  each  competitor  to  get  to  the  e\it 
OS  quiekl)  as  might  be  wasting  as  little 
time  at  the  entrance  as  possible  Janatzj 
m  particular  took  advantage  of  this  oppor 
Cunitv  He  would  approach  the  control 
almost  at  full  speed  and  putting  his  break 
on  full  would  lock  his  back  wheels  and 
skid  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  two  jards 
up  to  the  second  white  1  ne  ^s  the  five 
m  nutes  draws  to  an  end  the  driver  f,ct'i 
ready  the  starter  standing  by  his  side  with 
the  stop  watch  in  his  hand  \\hen  fifty  five 
seconds  of  the  last  m  nute  have  run  out 
the  starter  begins  to  count  1  iv  e — fe  ur — 
tlree— tio — one — Cio  I  he     watth     is 

inimediatel)  stopped  on  the  departure  of 
the  car  the  time  noted  on  a  iorm  which 
IS  placed  inside  the  case  the  case 
lo  ked  and  then  Imally  handed  to  the 
pilot  c>clist  Duphcales  of  all  these 
times  are  kept  bv  the  assistant  re j,istrar 
IJack  the  pilot  cyclist  speeds  to  the  entrance 
of  the  control  once  more  "Arrived  there 
he  hands  the  locked  case  containing  the 
register  and  the  watch  to  the  head  marshal 
who  opens  it  and  examines  it  to  see  that  no 
more  than  the  ])roper  allowance  of  time  has 
been  given  to  the  competitor  while  withm 
the  control  The  timekeeper  then  once 
more  takes  possession  of  the  watch  until 
such  a  time  as  the  jiartieular  competitor  for 
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whom  the  watch  is  used  arrives  again.  All 
these  watches  and  registers  at  the  end  of 
the  race  were  sent  up  to  headquarters, 
there  to  be  compared  with  the  times  at  the 
other  controls.  This  system  is  somewhat 
complex,  but  it  assures  complete  accuracy — 
a  most  important  matter  in  a  long  race 
where  seconds  only  may  divide  the  winner 
from  his  nearest  rival. 

In  the  event  of  two  or  three  cars  coming 
into  a  control  immediately  after  one  another, 
an  extra  allowance  of  time  is  granted  to  the 
drivers  following  the  first  occupant  of  the 
control.  But  the  duties  of  the  officials  do 
not  end  with  merely  keeping  the  times. 
The  head-marshal  has  to  make  a  note  of 
and  report  any  infractions  of  rules,  or  any 
incidents  which  he  may  deem  will  be  of 
importance  to  the  committee,  with  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
result.  For  example,  at  the  exit  to 
the  Athy  West  control  Edge  stopped 
his  engines  for  some  reason  or  other. 
When  it  came  to  his  time  to  start,  he 
was  unable  to  set  his  engines  at  work 
again.  Some  men  in  the  control  therefore 
pushed  him  across  the  line.  Just  at  that 
moment  Chevalier  de  Knyff  arrived  and 
saw  the  car  being  pushed.  Immediately  he 
lodged  a  protest.  "  We  allow  that  on  the 
Co  ■  en  "  he  sa'd  "  bu  you  make  your 
oi  n  ule  he  e  and  according  to  those 
rul  I  ody   m  y   be   pushed  across  the 

hne  Such    an  dent    as    this    was 

imn  ed  a  ely  no  ed  ad  fonvarded  in  the 
held     a  shal      eport    o  headquarters. 

The  Co  don  Ben  e  ace  that  was  held 
in  Ireland  was  the  most   successful  auto- 


mobile event  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  taken 
place.  Dangerous  and  difficult  as  the 
course  was,  the  race  was  carried  through 
without  a  single  accident  to  the  public,  and 
with  but  slight  injuries  to  the  competitors 
themselves.  Conducted  with  such  efficiency 
an  automobile  race  is  no  more  dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  football  match,  let  the 
"Social  Juggernaut "  faddists  say  what 
they  will.  But  there  all  comparison  with 
our  simpler  pleasure  ends.  For  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  costly  business.  When  we 
lake  into  consideration  the  money  spent  in 
preparing  and  policing  the  course,  the 
expenses  in  tyres,  petrol,  and  the  cars 
themselves,  it  will  not  be  over-estimating 
it  to  say  that  the  entire  cost  ran  well  over 
six  figures.  To  Ireland  the  race  proved 
extremely  beneficial.  It  put  money  into 
the  country,  and  created  a  large  influx  of 
visitors  who  before  knew  nothing  of  Ireland 
or  the  Irish.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
visitors  went  away  with  a  better  knowledge 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  "uncon- 
querable and  ungovernable  "  people.  And 
such  knowledge  and  appreciation  is  all  to 
the  advantage  of  Ireland.  The  interest 
that  the  race  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  themselves  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  on  all  sides  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  German  Emperor  will  not  permit 
the  race  to  be  held  next  year  in  Germany, 
and  that  France,  terrified  by  the  tragedies 
of  the  Paris  to  Madrid  fiasco,  will  waive 
her  claim,  and  allow  the  race  to  be  run 
once  more  in  the  security  and  safety  assured 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. 
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FRANCOIS  BOUCHER 


1703— 1770 


Engraver,  Painter,  Decorator,  Courtier,  Collector 


By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY 


WHEN  Jean  Antoine  Watteau  was 
busily  developing  his  Flemish  peasant 
scenes  into  his  brilliant  "Fetes  Galantes"he 
little  knew  that  a  sturdy,  handsome  boy  was 
watching  him  with  an  earnestness  and  a 
devotion  which  knew  no  bounds. 

Still  less  did  he  imagine  that  this  young 
lad  would  wear  his  own  cast-off  mantle  for 
many  a  year  after  his  death,  and  would  add 
immeasurably  to  the  fame  of  French  Art. 

The  boy,  too  proud  perhaps — shy  he 
was  not — to  seek  the  querulous  "  Maistre- 
Peintre "  face  to  face,  was  wont  to  stand 
with  eyes  glued  fast  to  the  windows  of 
Gersaint's  shop,  or  with  admiring  glances 
cast  up  at  his  celebrated  shop-sign. 

Sometimes  perchance,  in  moments  of 
greater  daring,  he  found  himself  swept  with 
many  a  well-known  amafeur  and  many  a 
needy  artist  into  the  inner  court  of  that 
sanctum  of  art.  There,  handling  with 
delight  the  studies  and  drawings  of  his 
favourite  master,  the  time  would  pass  like 
an  enchanting  dream. 

Through  a  beauteous  vista  of  delicious 
landscapes  with  Venus  fountains  and 
Bacchus  busts  by  the  way,  he  saw  his  own 
canvases  and  panels  in  ever-enlarging  and 
exuberant  proportions,  reproducing  the 
charms  of  Watteau 's  "Toilettes"  and  "Con- 
versations Galantes." 

In  his  "  6loge  de  Boucher  "  M.  Mariette 
says,  "  Boucher  was  born  a  painter  .... 
he  was  born  with  a  brush  in  his  hand." 

This  is  certainly  an  enthusiastic  testi- 
mony, but,  really,  it  is  not  very  much 
beside  the  mark. 

Francois  Boucher  was  born  in  Paris,  in 
No.  6.     New  Series.     September,  1903. 


the  Rue  de  la  Verrerie,  on  September  29th, 

1703- 

His   father — Nicholas    Boucher — was   a 

"Maistre-Peintre,"and,  whilst  M.  Baudicour 
asserts  that  he  was  "an  engraver  of  etch- 
ings," M.  Villot  calls  him  "a  designer  of 
embroidery,"  and  M.  Michel  says  "  he  was 
a  dealer  in  engravings,  and  was  also  occu- 
pied in  designing  patterns  for  furniture  and 
hangings  of  all  sorts." 

Francois'  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  Lemesle ;  she  belonged  to  what 
at  the  time  was  called  "  la  petite  bour- 
geoisie." 

His  parents  were  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  the  home  was  a  very  happy 
one. 

Fran(;ois  was  a  fine  healthy  child,  and 
grew  into  a  handsome  vigorous  youth, 
full  of  spirit,  and  wnth  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment. He  excelled  in  all  the  bodily  exer- 
cises of  the  time,  and  was  an  adept  with 
foil  and  rapier.  Very  early,  too,  he  was 
noted  for  his  polished  manners,  and  for 
his  admiration  of  the  fair  sex. 

His  genius  for  drawing  and  his  facility 
in  execution  very  soon  became  evident, 
and  arrested  his  father's  attention.  M. 
Boucher  imparted  to  his  son  his  own 
tastes  and  methods — in  fact,  he  became  the 
boy's  first  master. 

When  he  was  just  fifteen,  Francois  was 
sent  to  M.  Frangois  Lemoyne,  a  friend  of 
the  family,  and  accepted  by  him  as  a 
pupil. 

Lemoyne  held  to  the  Italian  school,  and 
was  a  mannerist  like  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
He  was  the  last  French  painter  who  followed 
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the  traditions  of  the  Renaissance.  He  op- 
posed the  influence  of  Antoine  Coypel,  and 
was  the  first  man  to  attempt  "  la  decoration 
claire  "  on  a  large  scale.  "  No  one,"  writes 
M.  d'Argenville,  "  ever  came  up  to  him  for 
the  freshness  of  his  brush." 

He  was,  moreover,  a  merry  young  fel- 
low— the  ringleader,  with  J.  C.  Roettier, 
N.  Lancret,  and  others,  in  many  a  student 
frolic. 

Although  young  Boucher  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  greatly  attracted  by  such  a 
brilliant  and  jolly  master,  M.  Mariette  says, 
"he  only  remained  three  months  with 
him." 

Among  the  young  bloods  of  the  time 
was  Laurent  Cars,  a  student-engraver, 
son  of  the  famous  engraver,  Jean  F.  Cars. 
With  his  father's  approval  Francois  entered 
the  engraving  studio  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Jacques,  and  was  set  to  work  to  design 
vignettes  and  tailpieces  for  "Theses"  of 
various  kinds  for  publishers. 

The  "  Theses "  were  allegorical  picture- 
cards,  precursors,  doubtless,  of  our  own 
popular  picture  postcards.  This  occupa- 
tion greatly  opened  out  the  lad's  fancy, 
and  led  to  his  first  considerable  composition 
in  oils — "  Le  Jugement  de  Paris" — done 
in  1720.  It  was  quite  remarkable  for 
facility  in  drawing  and  liveliness  in  treat- 
ment. 

The  young  student,  however,  stuck  man- 
fully to  his  scratching.  His  first  notable 
engraving  was  done  at  M.  Cars's,  in  1722  ; 
it  was  entitled  "  Androm^de  et  Persee,"  and 
gained  high  encomiums. 

On  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  in 
1723,  Boucher  became  a  pupil  of  the 
"  ]£cole  de  Louvre,"  and  gained  the  first 
prize  of  the  Academy. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  attention  of 
M.  de  Julienne,  the  very  celebrated 
amateur  et  connaisseur,  was  attracted  to 
the  work  of  the  young  painter-engraver. 
He  was  busy  collecting  the  work  of 
Watteau,  and  he  made  choice  of  Boucher 
to  engrave  the  chief  part  of  the  plates  in 
his  giant  "  Recueil." 

In  fixing  upon  copper  the  piquant  fan- 
cies of  the  Valenciennes  Master,  Boucher 
not    only  learnt   how   to   draw  with   Wat- 


teau's  running  pencil,  but  also  how  to  use 
the  etching-needle  and  the  roughing-graver 
with  absolute  confidence  and   distinction. 

Amid  all  this  praiseworthy  and  admirable 
toil,  "Gai  Francois,"  as  he  was  called  by 
his  boon  companions,  found  plenty  of  time 
for  flirtations  and  for  duels.  No  one  sur- 
passed him  in  his  chivalrous  love  of 
women. 

One  day,  passing  along  the  Rue  Sainte 
Anne,  he  spied  a  young  girl  selling  fruit 
— it  was  the  season  of  cherries.  Her 
beauty  inflamed  him.  His  ardent  gaze 
met  hers.  In  a  moment  of  ecstasy  her 
full  lips,  more  lustrous  than  her  cherries, 
received  the  imprint  of  an  impassioned 
kiss.  One  of  his  own  lovely  Cupids  had 
transfixed  two  hearts,  and  the  lad  resigned 
himself  to  the  delights  of  the  tender 
passion. 

Rosine  was  his,  and  he  was  Rosine's. 

Alas,  for  the  bliss  of  things  mundane; 
poor  Rosine  sickened  and  died.  "  Too 
beautiful,"  sobbed  the  inconsolable  young 
artist,  "to  live  longer  in  the  evil  atmo- 
sphere of  Paris." 

But  Rosine's  features  and  Rosine's  form 
lives  still  in  some  of  Boucher's  most  charm- 
ing compositions. 

Although  he  had  won  the  "  Grand  Prix," 
the  Due  d'Antin,  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Palaces,  prevented  him  from 
competing  for  the  "  Prix  de  Rome."  This 
action  was  i)robably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Boucher  had  drawn  some  amusing  carica- 
tures of  the  Due  and  his  associates,  which 
gave  great  offence. 

However,  in  1727  at  his  own  expense  he 
travelled  into  Italy  with  Carle  Van  Loo 
and  his  two  nephews — Francois  and  Louis, 
and  other  congenial  spirits.  "  They  were 
jolly  fellows,"  writes  M.  P.  Mantz,  "with 
all  the  gay  sjxTt  of  the  moment ;  the  only 
thing  they  didn't  pack  into  their  valises 
was  seriousness."  By  the  way,  they  had 
many  amorous  and  amusing  adventures, 
and  did  not  reach  their  destination  till 
nearly  a  year  had  flown. 

Two  happy  years  quickly  passed.  The 
charm  of  Italian  town-life,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  unsophisticated  country- 
side, were  quite  to  Boucher's  liking.     With 
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him  were  C.  J.  Natfiiro,  E.  Jeaurat,  and 
J.  Iiourhardon,  and  many  another  comrade 
of  fun  and  frolic. 

Boucher  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  journeyed  rather  for  pleasurt;  than 
for  tlie  sake  of  liis  art.  M.  de  liorzoin 
says,  "  He  knew  nothing  about  the  chefs 
tfictivre  of  Italy,  nor  about  the  great  Italian 
masters — Raphael  seemed  to  him  insipid, 
Michael  Angelo  savage,  and  the  Carracci 
gloomy.  The 
painters  who 
attracted  him 


"  No    man    in    those    days    was    born   a 

There    were    "  Lundis    Ariisiiijues "    at 
Mme.  Geoffrin's ;    Lemoj-ne  gave  his  din- 


"I^s    Din 


au 


Caveau "  found  Boucher  with  C.  Vernet, 
I'iron,  yugilier,  CoUe,  Saurin,  Duclos, 
Rameau,  de  Caylus,  Soufflot,  and  the  two 
Crebiilons.  Suppers  i  la  Grecciue  were  all 
the  rage.     It  was  a  merry  mad  time. 


PORTRAIT    SKETCH    Ol'    M. 
GRAVKR,    A     MODKI,    FOR 

I'ari.s,   by  his  "le   guand    gilles,"   m 

old    chums,  louvre. 

and    he    was 

only  too  delighted  lo  he  in  his  old  haunts 

"  I,e  Joli  "  was  the  sign  and  the  seduc- 
tive magnet  of  France^and  in  particular 
of  I'aris — m  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  he  brilliant  Court  of  Louis  XV. 
attracted  all  famous  artists  and  men  of 
letters,  no  Itss  than  cavillers  and  courlicrs, 
from  every  hnd  The  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world  captivated  all  comers. 


riLS,    THE    en- 
figure 

;.  A.  w.\TrEAU,    AT  THE       seaux;    and 
she  presented 
him,    in    due 
time,  with  a  numerous  family. 

The  next  year  he  was  agrk  at  the  Aca- 
demy, his  reception  picture  being  "  Renaud 
et  Armide  " — now  in  the  I-ouvre.  "  Mme. 
Boucher  always  lovely,"  as  the  spleenetic 
Diderot  calls  her,  was  his  model  for  Armida. 
M.  Bachaumont  says,  "  Boucher  vastly 
improved  his  female  contours  after  his 
marriage,  his  young  wife  being  his  beauti- 
ful and  comjilaisant  model." 
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Her  sweet  face  and  her  charming  figure 
are  revealed  in  all  his  earlier  studies  of  the 
nude.  "  La  Source  de  Mme.  Boucher " 
became  a  bon  mot  in  all  the  studios  of 
Paris. 

And  Boucher  worked  like  a  horse,  often 
enough  putting  in  ten  hours  a  day.  He 
did  much  illustration  and  decoration  for 
publishers.  Some  exquisite  drawings  ci  la 
sartouine,  for  "  Le  Livre  des  Fontaines," 
may  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

In  1736,  M.  Oudry,  "Directeur  de  Beau- 
vais,"  invited  Boucher  to  assist  him  in 
making  designs  for  tapestry.  This  opened 
out  a  new  and  fascinating  field  of  imagina- 
tion. His  designs  were  absolute  novelties 
— the  grounds  were  creamy  white,  and  the 
designs,  chiefly  of  sporting  scenes  and 
flowers,  were  thrown  up  in  high  relief. 
They  had  an  immense  vogue  for  furniture- 
coverings  and  small  panels. 

Gobelins  also  gained  greatly  by  his 
genius.  The  large  portieres  and  big  panels 
for  which  that  famous  manufactory  was 
renowned  gained  enormously  in  distinction 
and  favour.  The  cartoons  of  no  previous 
painter  had  exhibited  anything  like  the 
freedom  of  treatment,  the  delicacy  of 
colouring,  and  the  brilliancy  of  finish  which 
Boucher  contrived  to  put  into  his  composi- 
tions. They  gained  for  their  creator  the 
title  of  **  Prince  of  Decorative-painters.'' 

Venus  and  the  Cult  of  Beauty  now 
became  Boucher's  engrossing  theme.  He 
was  wont  to  say,  "  We  must,  you  know,  try 
and  make  Nature  really  beautiful  by  an 
Art." 

He  has  left  very  many  ravishing  studies 
of  a  remarkable,  twisting,  snake-like  body, 
beautifully  proportioned — his  wife's.  In 
the  British  Museum  Print  Room  is  a  red 
chalk  drawing  of  this  captivating  woman. 

Boucher's  third   Venus    made   his    per- 
sonality at  once   convincing   and    without 
rival.     No  man  ever   painted    so  superbly 
such   a   lovely    woman    as    "V^nus    com 
mandant  k  Vulcain  des  amies  pour  Ence." 

He  perfectly  revelled  in  this  new  and 
ravishing  style.  Every  pretty  woman 
besieged  "  Boucher  le  clair  " — "  Boucher 
le  lumineux"  as  he  was  called. 


He  saw  nothing  but  beauty,  grace,  and 
innocence.  He  dwelt  in  a  dreamland 
of  ideal  forms ;  for,  with  his  lovely 
women,  he  associated  comely  children, 
painting  them  as  sportive  Loves,  with  doves, 
torches,  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  every 
conceivable  emblem  of  the  playful  little 
god  of  Hymen. 

Boucher's  best  period  was  marked  by 
such  resplendent  compositions  as  "  Venus 
descendant  de  son  chaise,"  *'  La  Naissance 
de  Venus,"  and  "  Diane  sortant  du  Bain/' 
now  in  the  Louvre. 

On  April  15th,  1742,  the  King  sent 
Boucher  a  present  of  four  hundred  livres, 
as  a  testimony  of  His  Majesty's  apprecia- 
tion for   the   last   of  these   pictures. 

The  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise 
found  Boucher  busy  along  with  C.  Parrocel, 
C.  Van  Loo,  J.  Restout,  C.  J.  Natoire, 
and  TremoUiere.  Whilst  so  engaged, 
Count  de  Tessin,  the  celebrated  Swedish 
collector,  visited  Paris,  partly  on  his  own 
account  and  partly  on  that  of  his  Sovereign. 
Two  men  attracted  him,  Chardin  and 
Boucher.  He  first  commissioned  Chardin, 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Stockholm,  but,  finding  out  his  dilatory 
way  of  going  about  his  work,  the  Count 
turned  to  Boucher,  of  whom  he  said, 
"  Boucher  va  plus  vit." 

"  The  Prince  of  Decorative-painters " 
rapidly  finished  four  panels,  "The  four 
parts  of  the  Day,"  which  are  now  at 
Stockholm. 

Boucher  had  his  Chinese  period.  He 
did  much  work  alongside  of  Watteau's  at 
the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  but  in  a  bolder 
and    freer   manner. 

His  prolific  palette  produced  endless 
heads,  profiles,  coiffures,  busts,  costumes, 
and  genre  of  all  sorts  and  kinds ; 
animals,  birds,  monsters,  "Coins  de 
Village,"  bits  of  landscape,  rustic  buildings, 
trees,  flowers — in  a  word,  everything — with 
a  vigour  and  a  skill  worthy  of  the  great 
Michael  Angelo.  This  fecundity  of  labour 
gained  for  Boucher  yet  another  soubriquet : 
"  C'est  I'artiste  universale  "  —  "  C'est  le 
pcintre  du  Siecle  " ;  he  was  even  spoken 
of  as  "  The  Anacreon  of  Painters  "  ! 

His  appointment  as  "  Decorateur-en-chef 
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de  I'Op^ra  "  came  in  1 746. 
of  all  othi-Ts  he  craved,  for  it 
in  the  element  he  loved  best- 
and  bewitching 


It  was  the  post 
set  him  exactly 
—among  lovely 
His  pencil 
1  brush  ran  across  his  canvas,  his 
paper,  and  his  panel,  imprinting  sweetest 
of  kisses  from  cherry-ripe  lips, 
and  dancing  along  with  sylph- 
like feet  and  supple  limbs. 

He  enclosed  his  actresses 
and  his  dancers  in  suites  of 
scenery  and  "f.iea,"  such  as 
even  Paris  had  never  seen. 
His  imagination  evoked  a  new 
school,  and  all  good  scene- 
painting  looks  back  to  Bou- 
cher as  its  originator. 

Everybody,  from  the  Kinj; 
downwards,  was  in  ecstacies, 
and  Boucher  lived  —  as  he 
loved — a  charmed  life  upon 
t!ic  amjcr  crest  of  the  wave 
of  popular  applause. 

But  now  anothc-  and  even 
more  fascinating  vista  opened 
before  the  intoxicated  artist, 
and  a  fairy  wand  held  by  a 
delicate  hand  revealed  to  him 
a  new  Queen  of  D;:iuty— I^ 
Pompadour. 

Through  the  laxity  of 
Louis's  rule  and  love  of  plea- 
sure, Marie  Antoinette  Pois- 
son,  the  divorced  wife  of  M. 
L.  d'ttollles,  and  the  king's 
prime  favourite,  whom  he 
created  Marquise  de  Pompa- 
dour, acquired  an  influence, 
which  manifested  itself  no: 
only  in  the  life  of  the  Court, 
but  in  the  entire  control  of 
the  political  affairs  of  France, 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

At  fifteen  she  was  strikingly 
beautiful  and  captivating,  bril- 
liant ill  reparlh;  and  a  perfect  woman  of  the 
world.  She  developed  into  the  most  fas- 
cinating woman  of  the  time.  She  dressed 
with  consummate  taste,  and  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  fun  and  fashion.  The  rdk 
she  set  herself  was  the  amusement  for  the 
king. 


She  called  to  her  aid  everybody  who 
could  in  any  way  minister  to  her  object. 
Inspired  with  artistic  ideas  she  gave  her 
patronage  lavishly  to  artists  of  ali  schools, 
and  encouraged  Art-crafts  in  every  possible 
way. 


In  Boucher  La  Pompadour  found  a  man 
after  her  own  heart.  He  entered  enthusias- 
tically into  all  her  projects,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  the  amusements,  and,  be  it  said, 
also  in  some  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Court, 

The  decorations  of  the  King's  bed-cham- 
ber in  the  Chateau  de  Marly  no  less  than 
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those  in  her  own  Chateau  de  Bellevue  were 
entrusted  to  Boucher.  He  also  designed 
and  painted  the  decorations  in  the  Magic 
Boudoir  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Arsenal.  Four 
of  the  latter  panels  are  now  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  and  are  entitled  "The  Visit  of 
Venus  to  Vulcan,"  "  Venus  and  Mars  sur- 
prised by  Vulcan,"  "The  Judgment  of 
Paris,"  and  "  Cupid  a  Captive  " ;  they  are 
amongst  his  very  best  compositions. 

Two  other  splendid  panels  at  the  Wallace 
Collection  are  "The  Rising  of  the  Sun" 
and  "  The  Setting  of  the  Sun,"  were  de- 
signed for  reproduction  in  tapestry  at 
Gobelins  in  1753. 

Boucher  painted  his  charming  patroness 
several  times.  Some  of  these  portraits  were 
in  classical  pose,  "La  Muse  Erato,"  "La 
Muse  Clio  "  ;  indeed,  she  was  Boucher's 
Muse  par  excellence.  One  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  most  lovely  presentments  of  the 
lovely  marchioness  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  perfect 
dream  of  pink  "  carnations,"  garnished  with 
the  softest  and  most  beautifully  blending 
blues  and  violets.     It  is  dated  1757. 

Boucher  was  La  Pompadour's  master  of 
engraving.  His  own  facility  and  delicacy 
with  point  and  graver  she  speedily  acquired. 
Several  plates  marked  by  great  freedom  for 
albums,  frontispieces  of  books,  and  visiting- 
cards,  and  many  other  of  fashion's  foibles, 
bear  the  embossed  initials  "  P."  "  B." 

But  La  Pompadour  has  come  down  to 
posterity  as  the  foundress  of  the  world- 
famous  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres. 
She  employed  Boucher  to  design  exquisite 
little  medallions  and  cameos  with  rustic 
and  amorous  scenes — very  much  after  the 
manner  of  Watteau — and  surrounded  and 
decorated  with  lovely  floral  garlands,  or 
linked  together  by  conventional  arabesques, 
which  were  applied  to  the  moulded  vases. 
She  also  obtained  from  his  versatile  hand 
beauteous  \\\.\\^  figurines. 

These  were  single  figures  or  groups 
modelled  very  finely  in  wax  or  clay,  which 
after  baking  became  biscuit  china  of  the 
most  delicate  description.  They  were  used 
for  the  decoration  of  clocks,  candelabra, 
sconces,  cabinets,  and  many  another  obiet 
(fart. 


Very  many,  too,  of  Boucher's  Pastorals 
and  Bergerades,  which  he  executed  with 
astonishing  rapidity  during  this  brilliant 
period,  were  copied  by  the  fair  mar- 
chioness, and  were  scattered  far  and  wide 
all  over  Europe,  and  to  this  day  find  places 
of  honour  in  many  a  private  picture-gallery. 
Some  of  these  were  in  colours,  some  in 
grisaille,  and  some  in  black  pencil  on  a 
grey  or  cream  ground  touched  up  with 
colours,  and  finished  in  pastel.  They  are 
tokens  alike  of  Boucher's  assiduity  and  of 
his  lavish  worship  at  his  Temple  of 
Beauty. 

When  La  Pompadour  died  in  1764 
Boucher  lost  his  best  friend.  He  was  for 
a  time  inconsolable,  and  actually  ceased  to 
paint,  saying,  "  The  sunshine  has  gone  out 
of  my  life  ! " 

His  position,  however,  was  quite  assured, 
indeed  no  painter  since  Charles  Le  Brun 
has  occupied  anything  like  such  a  com- 
manding place  in  French  Art. 

The  year  after  the  death  of  the  mar- 
chioness, Boucher  was  appointed  First 
Painter  to  the  King,  in  succession  to  Carle 
Van  Loo.  The  appointment  was  made 
directly  by  Louis,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  gracious  rescript :  "  The  King 
recognises  your  talent.  The  distinction  is 
not  only  flattering  to  you,  but  it  is  in 
accord  with  public  opinion  as  well." 

The  Master's  popularity  had  now  reached 
its  zenith.  The  King  treated  him  as  an 
equal,  and  greatly  enjoyed  his  society. 
Every  door  was  opened  to  him,  and  every- 
body begged  something — a  mere  trifle — 
of  his  hand. 

Boucher's  prices  advanced  with  his  popu- 
larity. In  1765  he  boasted  that  he  was 
"  making  50,000  francs  a  year,  in  addition 
to  his  Court  salary  of  6,000  francs  as  King's 
Painter." 

Not  only  did  he  live  like  a  prince  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  but  he  lavished  money  right 
and  left  among  struggling  and  less  fortunate 
brother  artists.  In  every  cause  of  charity 
he  was  foremost ;  the  very  ardency  of  his 
character  projected  itself  into  all  the  charit- 
able schemes  of  philanthropists.  It  was  a 
common  saying  :  "  Let  us  ask  Boucher." 

A  immense   success    socially,    Boucher 
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followed  the  trend  of  his  time — the  collec- 
tion of  art  treasures  of  all  sorts.  He  filled 
his  studio  at  the  Louvre  with  artistic  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  brocades,  marqueterie,  cela- 
don porcelain,  cabinets  full  of  precious 
stones,  rare  Limoges  enamels,  Italian 
bronzes,  Greek  terra-cottas,  Venetian  glass, 
etc.,  etc. 

"  Of  pictures  Boucher  had,"  writes  M. 
Michel,  "examples  of  Rubens,  Sebastien 
Conca,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Correggio  Jor- 
daens,  J.  Ruysdael,  Teniers,  Van  Goyen, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  Watteau." 

His  special  hobby,  however,  was  the  col- 
lection of  drawings  and  studies.  He  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  who  set  the  fashion 
of  acquiring  such  art-treasures.  The  pos- 
session of  a  portfolio,  or  ol  even  a  few 
examples,  betokened  good  taste,  and  a  cer- 
tain position  in  society.  This  vogue  was  of 
great  benefit  to  artists,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  new  market  for  their  wares. 

At  the  sale  of  his  effects,  in  1771,  Bou- 
cher's collection  of  drawings,  which  con- 
tained examples  of  all  the  most  famous 
masters  in  Europe,  and  included  at  least 
one  sketch  by  Gainsborough,  was  sold  in 
bundles,  which  were  greedily  snapped  up 
by  both  public  and  private  buyers.  Hence, 
our  own  London  museums  and  those  of 
the  Louvre  in  Paris  and  the  Albertina  in 
Vienna  were  vastly  enriched. 

Perhaps  no  painter  ever  excited  such 
violent  animosity  among  ill-conditioned 
critics  as  did  Boucher  Diderot  led  the 
way — that  most  jejune  and  hypocritical 
of  men.  He  hated  Boucher  because  of  his 
optimism,  his  brilliance,  his  success,  and 
his  nobleness.  "  This  man,"  he  wrote, 
"  takes  up  his  brush  to  show  me  nudities 
...  I  like  to  see  them  well  enough,  but 
1  don't  like  anyone  to  show  me  them  ! " 

Boucher  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  smiled  good-naturedly.  "See,"  said 
he,  "  they  can  do  me  no  harm." 

To  pay  them  out  he  sent  to  all  his 
friends  a  kind  of  picture  round -robin, 
which  was  engraved  by  Le  Bas.  The  sub- 
ject was  as  follows  :  Before  an  easel,  sup- 
porting a  piece  of  tapestry  all  over  cupids, 
sits  a  young  girl  bent  double  and  gagged, 
with  her  pallette  in  her  hand ;   her  aspect 


is  wild,  and  she  is  turning  away  her  head 
not  to  see  the  sinister  group  behind  her — 
personating  Dense  Ignorance,  Mean  Envy, 
and  Fierce  Hatred  (Diderot's  features  !) — 
who  are  consulting  together.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  jackass  braying ! 

Among  friendly  critics  the  Abb^  le  Blanc 
and  the  Abbe  "  F.  "  flouted  the  idea  of  in- 
decency in  Boucher's  pictures.  They 
testified  that,  "in  order  to  paint  nature 
truthfully,  Boucher  had  done  nothing 
more  than  ask  Venus  to  loose  her  girdle." 

M.  Mariette,  famous  as  a  connoisseur 
and  a  writer,  speaks  of  Boucher  as  of  one 
who  has  bestowed  much  distinction  upon 
the  French  School.  "All  his  work,"  he 
says,  "  is  admirable,  whatever  coarseness — 
so  called — may  be  detected  in  his  manner 
is  a  test  of  truth,  and  marks  the  ability  of 
the  painter  in  making  nature  beautiful" 

Boucher's  end  came  suddenly,  and 
offered  by  its  lonesomeness  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  busy  life  he  had  lived — the 
favourite  of  fortune  and  the  centre  of  all 
that  was  bright  and  merry  in  the  Gay  City. 

He  was  alone  in  his  studio  early  one 
brilliant  summer  morning,  when  a  pupil 
knocked  at  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"  Do  not  enter,"  said  the  Master  in  a 
quiet  voice.  The  young  fellow  gently 
closed  the  door  and  withdrew. 

One  short  hour  after,  Francois  Boucher 
was  found  dying  seated  in  his  painting 
chair — his  brush  in  his  hand — before  the 
easel,  whereon  was  an  unfinished  picture, 
the  paint  still  wet,  of  "  Vt!nus  k  son  toilette." 

True  to  the  last  in  his  devotion  to 
women,  and  faithful  to  the  Cult  of  Beauty, 
the  Prince  of  Decorative-painters  died  on 
May  30th,   1770. 

It  was  David,  his  pupil,  who  at  his 
funeral  at  Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois 
uttered  the  famous  mot^  which  became  the 
legend  of  his  Master's  career  :  "  L'est  pas 
Boucher  que  veut?" 

THE  ART  OF  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER. 

Boucher  was  one  of  those  men  who 
represent  the  taste  of  an  epoch.  He  not 
only  incarnated  and  impersonated  the  taste 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  his  special 
Cult  of  Beauty,  but  he  fearlessly  and  faith- 
fully expressed  it. 


FRANCOIS    BOUCHER 


UN    PASTORAL. 


His  place  in  the  "  Libro  d'Oro"  or 
French  Art  is  marked  with  the  superlative 
colours  of  the  most  brilliant  flesh  tints. 
What  Watteau  exquisitely  conceived  and 
projected,  Boucher  developed  and  enlarged. 
The  "  Maistre-Peintre  des  FStes  Galantes" 
fascinates    with     his     ideality,    whilst    the 


"  Pcintre  du  Si&cle  "  ravishes  by  his  reality. 

"  The  art  of  Boucher,"  writes  M.  J. 
Restout — his  contemporary — "  was  always 
Nature ;  but  Nature  re-clothed,  with  all  the 
allurements  which  attract  ordinary  eyes,  and 
which  can  only  be  depicted  by  a  genius." 

"  He  found  Nature  perhaps,  a  trifle  too 
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green,"  says  M.  C.  Blanc,  "and  too 
studently  illuminated.  .  .  .  His  friend, 
Nicolas  Lancret,  once  answered  a  query  of 
Boucher's  about  the  deficiencies  of  Nature. 
'I'm  of  your  opinion,  Boucher,  Nature 
wants  harmony  and  seduction.' " 

The  salient  characteristics  of  Boucher's 
are :  i.  Fecundity  of  Imagination.  2. 
Facility  in  Drawing.  3.  Elegance  of 
Arrangement.  4.  Seductiveness  of  Touch. 
5.  Perfection  of  Colouring.  6.  Fascination 
of  Finish. 

The  intense  humanism  of  Boucher  was 
the  natural  offspring  of  an  ardent  nature. 
What  would  you,  with  exuberant  health, 
splendid  physique,  great  mental  ability, 
and  ample  means,  but  devotion  at  the 
shrine  of  Beauty  ?  A  generous  providence 
lavished  on  him  the  richest  gifts  that 
man  may  enjoy.  His  environment  was 
pregnant  with  all  that  makes  human  life 
pleasurable.  His  associates — eminent  for 
beauty  of  person  and  grace  of  mind — were 
full  of  the  finest  and  freest  of  animal  spirits, 
with  supreme  dedication  to  the  Art  they  all 
worshipped.  Everything  he  did  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  his  personality.  Each 
Venus,  Diana,  and  Cupid  was  but  a  part 
of  his  life's  history,  and  each  took  its  place 
without  effort  or  remorse  in  his  life's  work.- 

As  a  draughtsman  and  colourist  he 
combined  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
No  one  was  more  astonished  at  Boucher's 
manner  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
visited  him  in  his  studio  at  the  Louvre, 
and  found  him  working  away  with  light- 
ning speed  upon  an  immense  canvas,  with- 
out model  or  study  of  any  kind.  He  has 
left  on  record  that  "no  one  can  do  as 
Boucher  does." 

Boucher's  "  carnations "  are  almost  as 
fine  as,  and  far  more  pulsating  than,  those 
of  the  greatest  painters.  With  them  he 
agreed  in  his  use  of  lake,  or  deep  rose,  for 
cheeks  and  lips,  ears,  toes  and  fingers — 
only  his  prodigality  is  more  generous. 

His  contours,  whether  foreshortened  or 
not,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ;  they  are 
marked  by  a  perfect  technique  and  an  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  the  human  form  divine. 

His    arrangement    is    emphatic    for    its 


truth,  ease,  and  attractiveness.  To  say 
he  painted  indecent  pictures  is  false.  He 
just  painted  what  he  felt,  and  his  exp)eri- 
ence  is  that  of  every  other  man  who  is 
honest  enough  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
Boucher  was  not  a  hypocrite. 

He  knew  exactly  the  secret  of  preserving 
to  each  object  its  proper  value  and  colour. 
His  gradations  of  colours — perfectly  con- 
trasted— are  delicious.  His  landscapes  are 
ever  holding  courtships  among  themselves. 

Boucher's  touch— "  Elegante  et  spirit- 
uelle,"  as  M.  de  Baudicour  calls  it  in 
large — rivals  Watteau's. 

Where  his  touch  is  so  excellent  is  in  the 
expression  of  the  features  of  his  figures. 
No  one  surpassed  him  in  artless  smile  and 
secret  eye-flash. 

All  the  foibles  and  fashions  of  the  day 
are  done  to  line  and  dot.  Delicate  chiffons 
play  a  striking  role  in  history  at  all  times ; 
Boucher  has  caught  their  fringe  and  their 
fold,  and  his  Art  rejoices  in  them. 

His  clair  obscur  is  very  beautiful.  Illumin- 
ation comes  from  all  four  corners  of  his 
composition.  His  lights  are  blanc  cai/le. 
He  has  a  delicious  pearly  tone  which 
blends  the  softness  of  ivory  with  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  opal. 

In  his  earlier  work  "  lily-rose  carnations  " 
seem  to  unite  their  charms,  but  in  his  later 
creations  the  purple  fragrance  of  the  violet 
is  dominant. 

The  finish,  too,  is  very  convincing; 
nothing  is  overdone ;  perhaps  something 
is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder, 
who  cannot  fail  to  feel  some  of  the  magic 
of  Boucher's  cachet. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  R.  Vaile's  pictures  lately 
gave  admirers  of  French  Art  a  perfectly 
delightful  opportunity  of  enlarging  their 
sympathy  for,  and  admiration  of,  Bouchers 
manner,  which  may  have  had  a  gratifying 
inception  at  the  VV^allace  Collection  or  in 
foreign  galleries. 

The  suite,  especially  of  "The  Fortune 
Teller,"  "  The  Love  Message,"  "  Love's 
Oflering,"  and  "  Evening,"  exhibited  all 
the  varied  charms  of  the  brush  of  the 
Prince  of  Decorative-painters.  These  four 
large  panels  realised  ;^24,4i5  ! 
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By  HENRY  LEE 


1 

THE  Lauterbrunncn  \ -illi.\  is  the  upp  r 
portion  of  that  great  gash  «hn,h  rum 
up  from  Interlaken  into  tlie  heart  of  tlie 
Bernese  \lps  —  the  Oberland  It  11 
particularly  noticeable  for  the  splendid 
abruptness  of  sti.ep  rock  walls  whith  m 
mtny  places  rise  nearl>  two  thousand  feci 
sheer  Its  sides  are  thus  mL\itabl\ 
scored  with  gaunt  channels  down  which 
everj  summer  sends  a  n.i,urring  stnea  of 
minor  avahnchts  Over  its  trags  also 
falls  an  unnvalled  \anety  of  «aterfalls 
one  at  least  the  Staubbach  or  bprnfill 
IS  of  almost  world  widt  reputation  I  \er> 
peak  along  its  course  is  named  and  has  its 
stor),  from  the  giant  Jungfrau  lo  the  Black 
Monch — so  called  from  the  uncompromising 
nakedness  of  scarp  and  shoulder,  which 
defy   lodgment    to    even    Alpine     snows. 


One  who  IS  lersed  in  climbing  1<  re  might 
write  lon^  books  on  the  history  of  these 
pealis  hut  the  aim  of  the  present  [)aper  is 
fir  less  vi<  lent 

I  would  woo  \ our  e>es  from  ihe  surpassing 
glory  of  the  snows  seemingly  even  more 
white  than  the  sunhjjht  such  is  their  con 
trast  to  the  intense  pu  pie  blue  of  the  sky 
I  would  brin^  jour  j,i/e  e\tn  lower  than 
precipice  and  waleifill  to  the  breast  of  the 
valley  Itself  Ihere  )oa  will  find  beauties 
enout,h  less  emotional  less  inlense  but 
from  the  very  intimacy  of  their  quietude 
perhaps  more  perfect  I  hen  by  contrast 
mg  the  low  with  the  hi^h  the  humble  with 
the  immense  you  will  see  the  great  artificer, 
Nature,  m  the  perfect  glory  of  achievement, 
You  will  find  arrangement  and  composition 
so  truly  balanced  that  they  are  the  despair 
of  the  artist ;  colour  so  valued  by  colour 
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that  no  mortal  palette  may  dare  aspire  in 

Ixx)k  at  this  pholograph  of  a  valley  side, 
taken  towards  evening,  but  before  the  light 
has  begun  to  fail.  See  how  the  spire  of 
each  pine  has  a  place  in  the  perfect  whole, 
how  the  tree  asserts  its  equality,  and  more 


a  sapphire,  an  intensity  of  blue,  which  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  speech,  but  thence 
downwards  the  colour  changes  by  infinite, 
yet  perceptible  stages  until  the  distance  is 
almost  black.  And  over  the  face  of  it  all, 
heeding  nothing  of  the  lights  beneath,  the 
moving  clouds  come   and  go,  gathering   up 


than  equality,  with  the  giant  peaks  behind. 
Under  their  dark  green  branches  the  ground 
is  warm  with  the  glow  of  massed  alpenrose. 
Helow  them  the  valley  stretches  into  a  dim 
blue  distance,  and  above,  beyond  the  peaks 
whose  insistent  note  is  mellowed  with 
shadow  and  space,  the  sky  changes  from 
gradation  to  gradation.     Overhead,  it  is  of 


into  themselves  all  those  varied  hues  of 
land  and  sky,  rose  with  the  faint  pink  of  the 
coming  alpenglow,  white  with  the  chastity 
of  the  snow-dress  of  the  peaks.  From  them 
to  the  valley's  ultimate  end  is  change 
indeed.  Here  the  child  torrent  breaks  out 
through  a  gorge  so  narrow  as  to  be  visible 
only  when  one  stands  directly  in  front  of  the 
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cleft  It  plunges  foaming  away  over  stone 
and  boulder,  and  its  banks  are  so  fringed 
with  trailing  flouers  and  herbs,  that  the 
very  glacier  water  has  a  taste  of  their 
perfume.  And  the  closing  walls  crowd 
upon  you,  till,  under  ihe  feet  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  you  seem  to  stand  in  a  valley  of 
great  shadow.     Half-a-mile,  and  the  scene 


the  writer.  "  There  is  an  eagle  I  Those 
birdi  never  die ! "  This  bird,  the  one 
small  thing  that  was  tangible  and  alive, 
was  to  his  mind  the  sum  and  incarna- 
tion of  thoughts  "  that  do  lie  too  deep " 
for  Ii^ical  expression  —  a  symbol  of 
the  eternal  spirit  whose  existence  he 
felt   so   acutely,  that    he    must    find   some 


HERE   THE   C 


thkou(.;h  a  gorge. 


changes  once  more.  You  walk  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  along  a  tree-shaded  jiath. 
Far  above  sails  an  eagle,  so  high  that  he 
seems  a  mere  speck  on  space.  His  effect 
on  the  mind,  as  he  hangs  apparently 
motionless  in  the  empyrean,  can  best  be 
rendered  by  a  remark  which  fell  from  a 
peasant's  lips,  as  he  pointed  such  a  bird  to 

No.  6.     Xew  Scries.     Seplember,   190J. 


point    on    which    to    hang    his 
thought. 

Somewhere  or  other  in  one  of  his  books, 
Richard  Jefferies — high  priest  of  English 
nature — confesses  that  in  face  of  some  of 
the  country's  moods  he  found  himself  in, 
as  it  were,  a  sort  of  stupor,  filled  wilh 
feelings    so    vast    as    to    be    inarticulate. 
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Hours  afterwards  the  impressions  which 
have  been  crowded,  unncitict-d,  into  the 
brief  moments  of  such  an  exjieriunce  begin 
to  unroll.  You  will  remember  that  the 
branches  of  a  certain  tree  were  ciiriously 
malformed,  that  the  specimen  of  a  common 
flower  at  your  feet  was  coloured  in  most 
uncommon  fashion.  Whil'j  you  weie  lost, 
overwhelmed  by  th^  inexpressible  whole, 
memory  was  sulK-onsciously  at  work,  jiiliii}; 
up  untold  details  and  facts,  ready  to  leaj) 
into  life  and  render  her  sture  of  accunui- 


whelming.  Take  this  picture  of  a  path 
which  winds  along  the  steep  valley  wall 
towards  the  upper  meadows  where  the 
Olierlaiid  villages  perch  at  the  foot  of  yet 
higher  .-Mps.  As  it  stands  in  the  June 
sunshine  thi.s  landscape  needs  little  better- 
ment. But  imagine  a  time  when  thecluuds, 
which  are  now  lying  like  a  misty  foil 
behind  the  distant  peaks,  shall  have  let 
down  an  imjiermeable  veil  upon  their 
summits.  Above  the  sky  is  clear,  and 
below  ndthing  mars  the  full  brightness  of 
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philosphy,  but  there  is  no  single  manifesta- 
ture.  tion  of  the  actual  which  is  more  emphatically 
)ver-      suggestive  than  this  sight  of  a  high  peak 
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WALL   TOWARDS   THE 
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balanced,    to    all    appearance,    in    central 
space.       Shelley's     "  Prometheus "     knew 

ii: — 

" .     .     .     the  realm 
or  Demoeorgon,  and  the  mifrhty  portal. 
Whence  Ibe  oracular  vapour  ii  hurled  up, 
Which     lonely    men    drink    wandering   in    Iheir 

.     .     .      Wonilerlul! 


And   far  on  high  (he  keen  sky  cleaving 
.    .  icy  spires  of  sunlike  radiance     .     ■     . 

The  vale  is  girdled  vith  their  vails  .  .  . 
Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  brc^kin^  : 
The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scallered  up  : 

.     .     .     1  tee  thin  shapes  within  the  miit. 
with    beckoning     smiles ;      tbeip 


burn 


B  file  within  its  golden  locks." 


OLD   MILL   HOUSE   UNDER   THE   FtESCHER: 


Look     ...     ere  the  vapour  dim  lliy  brain: 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist, 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  &ky, 
With  aiure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light. 

.     .     .     Itchold  it,  rolling  oo 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
This  peak     .      .      .     midway,  around, 
Encinctured     .     .     ■ 
,     .     .     wind  -  enchanted    shapes    of    wandering 


"  Jl'ords,  idle  wnrds!"  but  words,  at  least 
ablij  to  confess  the  mystery  of  these  AIpin< 
peaks  stcn  through  the  seas  of  cloud. 


lay  tell  the  character  of  a  natiii 

jt   Ruskin  said    it! — by  its  arcli 

The     Greek      loved     his     su 
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anJ  light;  he  set  his  roof  upon  clcan- 
(Iraivii  (lillars,  lie  decorated  their  capitals 
with  the  leaves  and  forms  which  were 
ready  to  hand,  and  his  architecture  was  at 
iis  zeniih.  The  classic  style  was  as  lucid 
and  precise  as  the  classic  mind,  but  "other 
conditions  oiher  minds,"  and  the  Teuton 


scenes.  He  was  poor,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  his  country,  questions  of  transport 
entered  largely  into  the  building  account; 
also  he  had  no  lime  to  ponder  and  evolve 
a  great  "style."  So,  while  he  dwelt  among 
richer  quarries  than  are  to  be  found  else- 
where   in    Europe,     his    houses    are    still 


built   his   cathedrals.     How  he  developed  fashioned  largely  out  of  wood.     Because  of 

thoselineswhichmakeofCologneCathedral  the    snow    their     eaves    must    be    broad 

one  of  the  wonders  of  all  time,  this  is  not  and     overhang     the    walls.       Because     of 

the  place  to  discuss.      But,  first  or  last,  he  the     storms     their     walls     do     not      rise 

modelled  his  arch  on  the  forest  pine,  which  mure    than   a   second    storey,    the    tilt   of 

girdled  his  homesteads,  and  this  is  the  sum  the   roofs     is    not    great    and    is    heavily 

and    the   foundation  of  Gothic  glories  in  weighted    down     with     stones,    and    their 


stone.      The   Switzer  dwelt  among   other     windows  are  furnished  with  s 
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shutters.  Lastly,  llie  site  of  a  house  is  a 
matter  of  import,  too  often  of  life  itself. 
They  stand  out  in  the  open  valley,  or  they 
are  sheltered  under  an  overhanging  crag. 
Thtse  are  the  causes,  and  these  the  ele- 
ments, of  their  peculiar  beauty  of  form. 
Colour  follows  suit.  It  is  the  scheme  of 
surrounding  nature,  green  and  ijrown  of 
the  forest  and  meadow,  white  of  the  snows. 
In  Italian-Switzerland,  or  by  the  French 
frontier,  other  ideals  and  other  characters 
mingle    with,    or    overshadow,    the  native 


In  the  open  valley  it  is  squat  and  comfort- 
able, with  an  outside  ladderway  to  serve  as 
staircase,  and  verandahs  of  a  kind,  often 
used  as  a  store-place  for  the  winter's  supply 
of  fuel-logs  or  other  household  stuff.  More 
likely  than  not  the  entire  lower,  or  ground, 
floor  will  serve  as  a  hen-house  and  stock- 
yard combined,  for  in  this  one  characteristic 
the  Swiss  and  Irish  peasant  are  not  so  far 
renio\ed  in  manners,  unless  it  be  that  the 
former  prefers  a  slightly  more  marked  degree 
of  Mciiaration  between  owner  and  beast. 


IN   THE  .SERTIC   TH. 


Style.  The  true  Swiss  church  is  a  Puritan 
structure  indeed,  whitewash,  clay,  and 
timber,  with — but  by  no  means  always — a 
foundation  of  stone.  Its  attempt  at  a 
tower  is  apologetic.  Where  the  Italian 
element  intervenes  it  is  tall  and  apes  the 
campanile  in  form,  and  its  face  is  painted 
with  gaudy  and  terrible  Passions  and 
Madonnas.  Rut  that  is  Southward — in  the 
Oberland  they  are  Swiss  of  the  Swiss. 

Here,  cottage  or  more  pretentious  farm, 
ihe  buildings  are  all  of  the  one  type^the 
typical  "Swiss"  as  a  stranger  may  call  it. 


When  the  house  has,  for  any  reason,  to 
be  placed  under  the  valley  wall,  fear  of 
landslides  and  avalanches  has  taught  the 
native  to  secure  his  position  by  choosing  a 
spot  which  is  protected  by  a  foothill,  crag, 
or  grove  of  trees.  In  the  particular  case  of 
which  two  pictures  illustrate  this  article,  the 
dwelling-house  is  built  right  over  the  primi- 
tive wooden  troughs  which  carry  the  supply 
of  water  on  which  the  owner's  mill  depends. 
The  mill  is  immediately  behind  the  main 
building,  and  farther  up  the  valley  you 
may   catch   a  glimpse    of   one    of    those 
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quaint  roofed  bridges,  which  have  their  part 
in  the  memory  of  most  visitors  to 
the  older  cantons.  Originally  covered  no 
less  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  bridge 
from  destruction,  under  the  accumulated 
weight  of  five  months'  snow-fall,  than  to 
assure  unhindered  means  of  crossing  the 
stream  even  in  the  worst  of  weather,  these 
sheltered  roadways  have  in  many  cases 
offered  a  welcome  scene  of  winter  employ- 
ment. The  Switzcr  has  always  been  an 
apt  carver,  and  when  he  had  carved  his 
chairs  and  furniture  and  roof-tree,  and 
while  the  foreign  toy  market  of  to-day  was 
still  undreamed  of,  his  busy  hands  turned 
to  beautifying  the  bridge  which  was 
so  essential  a  part  of  his  daily  life. 
Nowadavs  ho  builds  bridi^es  of  stone  and 
Steel  like  any  other  vandal,  and  the  glory 
of  their  forerunners  is  passing  out  of  the 
land. 

III. 
The  beauty  of  this  land  is  not  limited 
to  the  naked  grandeurs  of  the  peaks 
or  the  richer  landscape  of  the  valleys.  At 
scarcely  any  point  can  you  escape  the 
sound  of  running  waters,  and  everywhere 
you  may  catch  their  glancing  light,  where 
they  pour  an  eternal  stream  through  middle 
space.  It  would  be  easy  to  set  down  their 
names,  but  it  is  little  they  would  convey  to 
one  who  has  never  seen,  and  cannot  there- 
fore realise  their  meaning.  There  is  the 
"  Spray-fall,"  whose  waters  tumble  in  clouds 
of  spray,  so  scattered  are  they  by  their 
three-hundred  foot  plunge  from  crest  to 
base ;  and  this  "  Staubbach "  is  only  the 
greatest  of  its  kind.  All  down  the  thai  you 
can  see  them,  great  and  small,  some 
touching  rock  three  or  four  times  in  the 
descent,  and  at  each  touch  spurting  up  in 
glistening  showers  of  rainbow  spray.  Then 
there  is  the  real  "  Rainbow-fall,"  whose  leap 
is  much  less,  and  which  issues  from  so 
narrow  a  cleft  that  its  waters  are  not  dis- 
sipated, but  shoot  out  from  the  rock  in  a 
whirling  column,  so  that  a  man  may  stand 
within  a  hollow  arch  of  moving  glass,  and 
himself  dry,  look  out  on  the  world  through 
a  rainbow.      For  so  swift  and  so  smooth  is 


the  rush  of  this  water,  that  from  its  under 
side  the  eye  can  hardly  realise  that  the  veil 
is  moving  liquid.  This  is  wonderful,  but 
more  wonderful  another  stream  which  lies 
hidden  among  trees  on  the  ascent  at  the 
higher  side  of  the  valley.  Here  a  smaller 
glen  runs  down  to  join  the  main  gorge.  It 
is  narrow  and  precipitous,  and  exposed  in 
a  particular  degree  to  the  chances  of  land- 
slide and  avalanche.  Thus  it  happened 
that,  when  the  frost  went  and  the  snows 
began  to  melt  one  spring,  the  gathered 
waters  found  their  way  of  escape  blocked  by 
a  huge  rock,  securely  wedged  and  immov- 
able. Moreover,  so  immense  was  the 
monster's  weight,  and  so  closely  did  it  fit 
between  the  sides  of  their  old  cliannel,  that 
the  stream  could  neither  force  it  nor  rend 
a  side  issue.  First  it  rose  till  the  waterhead 
overtopped  the  obstruction,  and  so  for  long 
years  the  current  tumbled  over  its  summit. 
But  down  below  the  surface,  unseen  and 
unguessed,  there  must  have  been  a  depres- 
sion in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  against 
this  the  water  held  a  chance  boulder. 
Always  chafing  and  twisting  the  stone  in  its 
socket,  an  action  was  set  up  like  that  of  the 
"glacier-gardens"  which  are  exhibited  to 
tourists  at  other  well-known  places.  And  so, 
after  no  man  knows  how  many  years,  nor 
how  long  since,  the  water  drilled  out  a 
circular  hole  through  the  heart  of  the  live 
rock,  whence  it  spouts  in  a  stream  as  true  as 
though  it  were  delivered  from  the  end  of  a 
water  company's  main  at  high  pressure. 

About  the  feet  of  these  falls,  and  all 
around  them,  earth  is  a  bed  of  flowers. 
Alpenrose  girdles  their  sides,  and  in  the 
undergrowth  are  great  lilies,  red  and 
orange,  with  here  and  there  that  orchid 
which  is  called  Venus's  Slipper,  and  a 
thousand  others.  The  wild  briar  takes  on 
a  crimson  which  might  shame  its  English 
sister,  and  all  the  flowers  are  of  a  size 
which  is  elsewhere  reached  only  by  high 
cultivation.  No  man  sees  them  nor  are 
they  cared  for,  yet  I  Fioretti,  these  little 
flowers  of  the  field,  have  become  great,  and 
glorious,  unmatched  by  any  garden  in  the 
world. 
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SAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 

By  ROSAMOND  CHAPLIN 


THE  old  palace  of  St.  Germain-* n-Laye, 
standing  though  it  does  on  French 
soi),  and  belonging  exclusively  to  France, 
has,  I  think,  notwithstanding,  a  special  claim 
to  the  regard  and  attention  of  Englishmen, 
from  having  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  royal  house  of  Stuart— that  house 
whose  members  were  destined  for  a  time 
to  reign  as  sovereigns,  to  suffer  adversity  so 
grievous  as  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  other  family,  and  then  to  disappear 
for  ever  into  the  mists  of  obscurity  and 
oblivion,  leaving  behind  them  only  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  name. 

"  Si  quelque  chose,"  says  Voltaire, 
"justifie  ceux  qui  croient  i  une  fatalite 
i  laquelle  rien  nc  peut  se  soustraire,  c'esi 
cette  suite  continuelle  de  malheurs  qui 
a  persecute  la  maison  des  Stuarts  pen- 
dant plus  de  trois  sifecles." 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  sparkling  mag- 
nificence of  Versailles,  there  is  an  air  of 
gloom  and  depression  about  Saint  Germain, 
and  a  sadness    seems   to   linger  about    it 
which  even  the  bright  rays  of  the  summer 
sunshine  cannot  aliogether  disperse. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  the  antiquity  of  the 
place  which  gives  rise  to  this  impression  of 


sadness^that  it  is  merely  the  solemnity 
which  age  imparts,  the  grey  mantle  of  Time 
encircling  it  within  its  folds ;  or  it  may  be 
from  the  fact  that  there  have  been  sad 
hearts  behind  those  walls — hearts  tnade  sad 
by  disappointed  hopes  and  past  failures, 
hearts  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities and  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
hearts  which  might  truly  have  echoed  the 
despairing  words  which  Shakespeare  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  imprisoned  Richard 
II.:— 

"  And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  ; 
And  thai  small  model  of  the  banen  earth, 
Which  senes  as  piste  and  cover  to  our  bonrs. 
For  he.ivcn's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  lell  sad  stories  nf  ihe  death  of  Kings." 
For  what  a  sad  story  is  that  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter   of  a  king, 
and  the  wife  of  a  king  ;    but  destined  to 
lose   crown,    kingdom,  and  husband,   and 
become   herself  an  exile.     And  an   even 
sadder  story  is  that  of  her  son,  James  II., 
driven  forth  from  his  kingdom  by  his  own 
subjects,    with   the    consent    of    his    own 
family,  passing  his  latter  years  in  a  foreign 
land,  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
king  who  had  protected  him,  grieving  over 
all  he  had  loit,  and  having  the  additional 
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sorrow  of  self-reproach,  and  the  ever- 
present  thought  that  but  for  his  own  errors 
he  might  still  have  been  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors. 

And  the  son  of  James — an  exile  from 
his  cradle,  a  witness  to  the  tears  and  sighs 
of  his  parents,  and  growing  up  to  see  the 
heritage  which  should  descend  to  him  by 
right  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger. 

And  there  have  been  others,  forgotten 
now,  perhaps,  but  whose  names  shine  forth 
in  the  records  of  the  age  as  splendid 
examples  of  fidelity  and  devotion,  who 
have  spent  long  years  of  exile  here,  not 
deeming  the  renunciation  of  country, 
home,  and  possessions  too  great,  when 
made  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had 
shown  them  kindness  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity. 

These  things  are  past  now,  and  the  sad 
kings  and  queens,  with  their  faithful  fol- 
lowers, have  long  since  joined  the  great 
procession  which  returns  no  more ;  but  this 
French  home  of  theirs  will  ever  be  a  re- 
minder of  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  joys, 
for  within  its  walls  there  has  been  proved 
to  the  utmost  the  truth  of  the  p>oet's 
aphorism*  that,  "a  sorrow's  crown  of  sor- 
row is  remembering  happier  thmgs." 

Robert,  King  of  France,  surnamed  the 
Pious,  who  reigned  from  996  to  1031, 
was,  we  are  told,  so  much  occupied  with 
religious  observances,  that  the  government 
of  his  kingdom  was  entirely  neglected. 
He,  however,  appears  to  have  endeavoured 
worthily  to  fulfil  his  duties  towards  his 
subjects,  and  his  charity  and  kindness, 
although  perhaps  misdirected,  were  never- 
theless unbounded.  During  this  reign, 
and  no  doubt  by  this  pious  king  himself, 
there  was  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
forest  of  Silva  Ledia  a  monastery  and 
chapel,  which  were  dedicated  to  Saint 
Germanus,  and  it  is  from  these  monastic 
buildings  of  Saint  Germanus  that  the  name 
Saint  Germain-en-I^ye  is  derived. 

The  chateau  of  Saint  Germain  was  com- 
menced by  Charles  V.  in  1367.  The 
building  of  it  was  carried  on  by  Francis  I., 

*  "  Nessuxn  maggior  dolore 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria. — 

Dante's  '*  Inferno,*'  Book  V.,  St.  W. 


and  from  his  time  down  to  16S2,  when 
Louis  XIV.  left  it  for  Versailles,  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  residences  of  the  French  Court. 
Two  kings  of  the  House  of  Valois  were 
born  here — Henri  II.  and  Charles  IX. — -and 
it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  former  that 
the  connection  of  Saint  Germain  with  the 
House  of  Stuart  begins,  for  here,  where 
Catherine  de  Medici  w£ls  holding  the 
Court,  came  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  when 
she  was  brought  to  France  as  a  child  in 
1548. 

Mary's  voyage  from  Scotland  to  France 
had  been  one  of  danger  and  adventure 
Besides  storms  and  other  perils  of  the  sea, 
she  had  narrowly  escaped  being  captured 
by  the  English  cruisers  which  her  good 
cousin  Elizabeth  had  ordered  to  intercept 
her.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these 
dangers  she  arrived  without  harm  on 
August  13th,  1548,  at  the  little  port  of 
RoscofT,  near  Brest,  and  her  journey  from 
there  to  the  Court  was  one  continual 
triumphal  progress.  At  every  town 
through  which  she  passed  sovereign 
honours  were  accorded  to  her,  and  a 
zealous  greeting  awaited  her.  On  Octo- 
ber nth,  1548,  she  arrived  with  her 
following  of  Scottish  nobility  at  the  Chi- 
teau  of  Saint  Germain. 

The  youth,  the  beauty,  the  graceful  man- 
ners of  the  child-queen  all  contributed  to 
create  the  most  profound  interest  in  her  at 
the  Court  of  France.  She  immediately 
became  the  centre  of  an  adoring  and  ad- 
miring throng,  who  could  talk  and  think 
of  nothing  else,  and  were  indefatigable  in 
their  attentions  towards  her  and  their 
endeavours  to  please  her. 

King  Henry  II.,  who  was  absent  at  the 
marriage  festivities  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  and 
Antoine  de  Bourbon  at  the  time  of  Mary's 
arrival,  hurried  back  with  all  speed  to  Saint 
Germain,  and  was  charmed  with  the  young 
sovereign,  pronouncing  her  to  be  the  most 
perfect  child  he  had  ever  seen.* 

Mary  could  only  speak  her  own  native 
language  of  Scotland,  which  the  celebrated 
French  historian,  Brant6me,t  called  a  bar- 
barous,  rough,  ill-sounding  language;   but 

*  **  La  plus  parfdite  enfant  que  je  ne  vis  jamais." 
t  Bran  tome,  born  about  1540,  died  1614. 
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he  added,  that  accompanied  with  so  much 
grace  it  became  beautiful  and  very  agree- 
able. The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  enthu- 
siastic in  her  praises,  wrote  in  1553  that 
among  daughters  of  noble  or  commoner 
he  had  never  seen  her  ecjual  in  the 
kinL^dom. 

Mary  Stuart  remained  in  France  for  thir- 
teen years,  a  large  portion  of  which  time 
was  spent  at  Saint  Germain.  On  July 
24th,  1 56 1,  just  before  her  departure  for 
Scotland,  a  fete  in  her  honour  was  held  at 
the  chateau,  which  though  intended  for  a 
festive  occasion,  must  have  been  a  sad  one 
for  the  (^)ueen,  as  she  was  now  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  place  so  full  of  happy  memo- 
ries for  her. 

Often  durinij  the  dark  and  troublous 
years  of  her  after-life,  when  surrounded  by 
rivalry,  lawlessness,  and  intrigue  -when 
misfortune  after  misfortune  came  crowd- 
ing upon  her,  and  unfaithfulness  and  dis- 
loyalty seemed  to  trium|)h  over  truth,  her 
thoughts  must  have  strayed  back  to  the 
chateau  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where 
not  a  cloud  ever  marred  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  her  brilliant  youth. 

Henri  IV.  spent  much  time  at  Saint 
Germain,  and  had  so  great  a  love  for  the 
place  that  he  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  the  special  favour  of  exemption 
from  all  taxes — a  prerogative  which  they  en- 
joyed until  the  Revolution.  This  king,  not 
finding  the  old  chateau  sumptuous  enough 
for  his  tastes,  erected  a  second  palace  of  a 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  design,  sur- 
rounding it  with  lovely  Italian  gardens, 
which  extended  down  in  five  terraces  to 
the  river  Seine.  This  palace  was  destroyed 
in  Louis  XVL's  time,  either  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  or  pre- 
viously, and  nothing  now  remains  of  it 
but  a  small  building  known  as  the  Pavilion 
Henri  IV.,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
former  chapel  of  Henri's  palace. 

Louis  XIII.  died  in  this  palace  of 
Henri   IV.  on  May   14th,    1643. 

Louis  XIV.  was  born  in  the  old  chateau 
of  Saint  Germain  on  September  i6th, 
1638,  and  was  baptised  when  he  was  five 
years  old  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  a  few 
days   before   the   death  of  his  father,  his 


god-parents  being  Cardinal  Mazarin  and 
the  Princess  de  Conde.* 

The  youthful  Louis,  who  from  his  cradle 
had  been  the  object  of  the  servile  adulation 
of  the  courtiers,  had  already  formed  a  very 
fair  idea  of  his  own  importance,  as  the 
following  anecdote  proves  : — 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  baptism,  the 
dying  king  having  requested  that  the  child 
might  be  bought  to  his  room,  asked  him 
his  name.  **  Je  suis  Louis  XIV."  answered 
the  boy.  *'  Pas  encore,  mon  fils,  pas 
encore,"  said  the  poor  father. 

In  1644  came  the  fugitive  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  seeking  a  place  of  refuge 
in  her  own  land  from  the  storm  of  revo- 
lution which  had  engulfed  her  husband's 
throne,  and  was  devastating  England  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

The  Queen  of  England  landed  at  Brest, 
in  Xcormandy,  and  proceeding  to  Paris, 
was  most  hospitably  received  there  by  her 
roval  relations.  She  was  conducted  to  the 
Louvre,  "  where  the  day  following  her 
arrival  she  received  all  the  honours  due  to 
a  (jueen,  and    to    a  queen   a  daughter  of 

France,  "t 

Two  years  afterwards  her  son  Charles 

Prince  of  Wales,  arrived  in  France,  where 
he  seems,  by  his  personal  charms,  to  have 
created  a  very  favourable  impression. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  "  La 
Grande  Mademoiselle,"^  who  at  one  time 
entertained  very  serious  thoughts  of  uniting 
herself  in  marriage  with  Charles,  but  who 
could  not  quite  make  up  her  mind  to 
accept  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  des- 
cribes him  at  the  time  of  his  first  arrival 
in  France  in  1646  as  being  "  rather  tall  for 
his  age  and  having  a  fine  head,  black  hair, 
a  dark  complexion,  and  tolerably  agreeable 

in  his  demeanour. "t 

When  the  rebellion  known  as  the 
Fronde  broke  out  in  Paris  in  August,  1548, 
the  French  Royal  Family,  who  were  at  the 
Louvre    at    the    time,    wisely    thought    it 


•  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  mother  of  the  Grand 
Cond^. 

t  M^moires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 

I  Annie  Marie  Louise  Henriette  d'Orleans,  daughter  of 
Gaston  de  France,  Duke  of  Orleans  by  bis  marriage  with 
the  Princesse  de  Bourbon  Montpensier.  She  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  heiress  in  Europe. 
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cxiicdient  to  place  themselves  at  a  safe 
distance  from  their  loyal  people  in  tlie 
capital,  and  so  without  delay  they  left  for 
Saint   Germain,    escorted    thither    by    the 


and    comforts    of    life     being     altogether 
wanting.     The  supply  of  food  was  so  short 


that 
missed, 


of  the  T 
and    those    that    remained 


MARV    STUART    . 


HE    AGE    OF    SIXTEEN. 


Prince  de  Conde.  The  chdteau,  however, 
probably  owing  to  the  somewhat  un- 
expected advent  of  the  Court,  was  not 
altogether  prepared  for  its  reception,  and 
seems  to  have  been  tolerably  uncomfort- 
able,   most    of    the    ordinary    necessaries 


compelled  perforce  to  content  themselves 
with  sleeping  on  beds  composed  of  layers 
of  straw. 

In  fact,  so  great  was  the  necessity  in 
which  the  royal  family  found  themselves 
at  this  time,  that  the  Queen  Regent,  Anne 
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of  Austria,  was  compelled,  we  are  told,  to 
pledge  the  Crown  jewels  in  order  to  raise 
money. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  then  in  Paris  with 
her  youngest  daughter.  She  had  pre- 
vious to  this  made  a  request  to  Cromwell 
to  restore  to  her  her  dowry.  This  he  had 
refused  to  do,  giving  as  a  reason  that  she 
had  declined  to  be  crowned  with  her 
husband  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
their  religion.  Being,  therefore,  thus  de- 
prived of  her  own  means,  and  the  French 
Sovereigns,  owing  to  their  misfortunes^ 
being  unable  to  assist  her,  she  suffered 
very  considerable  poverty  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fronde. 

She  and  the  young  Princess  Henrietta 
were  discovered  one  very  cold  morning 
in  January  by  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  had 
come  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  without 
even  the  comfort  of  fire. 

"  Posterity,"  said  the  good  Cardinal, 
"  will  hardly  believe  that  a  princess  of 
England,  grand-daughter  to  Henry  the 
Great,  hath  wanted  a  faggot  in  the  month  of 
January,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Court." 

When  the  Court  returned  to  Paris  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Fronde,  Queen  Henrietta,  who  before  the 
commencement  of  it  had  already  spent 
some  time  at  Saint  Germain,  now  once 
more  took  up  her  abode  there,  being 
joined  by  her  son,  now  King  of  England. 
She  lived  to  see  the  Restoration,  and  died 
in  1669,  at  her  chateau  at  Colombes,  near 
Paris,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Louis  XIV.  greatly  improved  and  beau- 
tified Saint  Germain,  which  had  been  the 
home  of  his  youth,  and  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  his  reign  his  chief  residence  ; 
he  built  the  five  great  towers  which  en- 
circle the  chateau,  and  he  made  also  the 
magnificent  terrace  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  place.  This  ter- 
race, the  work  of  Lenotre,  is  a  broad, 
shady  walk,  one  mile-and-a-half  long,  and 
is  called  by  a  great  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in 
Europe."  On  one  side  of  this  terrace  is  the 
forest  of  Saint  Germain,  more  than  10,000 
acres  in  extent,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a 
view   beautiful  in  the   extreme,   no  doubt 


even  more  beautiful  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  railways  and  other 
modem  destroyers  of  the  picturesque  were 
unknown — a  richly-wooded  country  watered 
by  the  River  Seine,  which  winds  through  it 
like  a  sparkling  ribbon ;  verdure-clad  hills 
on  either  side,  and  far  beyond,  the  city  of 
Paris  with  its  spires  and  domes,  rising  out 
of  the  blue  haze  of  the  far  distance. 

But  there  was  one  point  in  that  land- 
scape which  did  not  please  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  that  was  the  grey  towers 
of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Denis  distinctly 
discernible  in  the  direction  of  Vesinet  ; 
for  the  King  knew  that  beneath  those 
towers  was  the  royal  burying-place,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  his  present  glory,  he  would 
be  one  day  laid.  This  constant  reminder 
of  death  became  at  last  distasteful  to  one 
who  considered  himself  more  or  less  im- 
mortal, and  he  determined  that  at  least  the 
view  of  his  sepulchre  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  intrude  itself  upon  his  gaze,  and 
so  when  the  Palace  of  Versailles  was  com- 
pleted in  1682,  he  departed  from  Saint 
Germain,  which  from  henceforth  ceased  to 
be  a  residence  of  the  French  Court. 

But  the  old  chateau  was  destined  to 
receive  yet  another  king  within  its  walls — 
for  Louis  XIV.  graciously  lent  it  to  James 
II.  and  his  wife,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena, 
when  they  came  with  their  first  infant  son 
as  fugitives  to  France  in  December,  1688. 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  indefatigable  in  his 
assistance  to  James  in  the  latter 's  attempts 
to  save  his  crown,  supplying  him  with 
troops  and  money  against  William  of 
Orange,  and  now  when  these  attempts  had 
failed,  and  James  was  driven  forth  from  his 
kingdom,  Louis  extended  to  him  a  welcome 
so  noble  and  magnanimous  that  it  must 
ever  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and 
consideration  which  the  French  King 
showed  to  his  unfortunate  cousin  and  his 
family  in  their  adversity.  "  In  truth,"  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  "  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  a  chivalrous  generosity  and  urbanity 
such  as  had  not  embellished  the  annals  of 
Europe  since  the  Black  Prince  had  stood 
behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at  the 
supper  on  the  field  of  Poitiers." 
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James  had  entrusted  the  Count  de 
Lau/un,  a  French  nobleman  who  had 
been  well  known  in  England,  to  escort  the 
Queen  and  the  young  Prince  of  ^\*ales  to 


towards  Paris,  announced  his  intention  of 
going  himself  to  meet  het  on  the  road,  and 
commanded  that  his  family  and  the  whole 
of  his   Court   should    acconi[>any   him    in 


JAMES    II. 
AfLer  the  Painting  by  Largilli 


France,  where  after  many  vicissitudes  they  state,  in  order  to  show  her  by  his  mark  of 

arrived  at  length,  James  himself  following  respect,  how  honoured  and  pleased  he  was 

shortly  afterwards.  to  receive  her  in  his  kingdom. 

Louis  XIV,,  who  was  at  Versailles  when  And  so  he  drove  out  from  Versailles  in  a 

he  heard  that  Queen  Mary  was  journeying  magnificent  coach  drawn  by  eight  horse.s. 
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and  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  escort  of 
musketeers,  the  royal  princes  and  princesses, 
and  the  great  nobility  of  France  following 
in  a  hundred  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six 
horses. 

When  the  messenger  who  had  been 
despatched  forward  came  galloping  back 
to  announce  to  the  king  that  the  Queen 
of  England  was  close  at  hand,  Louis 
descended  from  his  coach,  and  walked 
bareheaded  towards  her  carriage.  Mary, 
on  seeing  the  king,  would  have  prostrated 
herself  at  his  feet,  but  Louis  instantly 
raised  her,  speaking  gracious  words  of 
welcome,  and  assuring  her  of  his  great 
friendliness  and  goodwill  towards  her  hus- 
band and  herself,  and  then  he  conducted 
her  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Saint  Germain,  the  Queen  driving  with 
I>ouis  in  his  own  coach. 

King  James,  who  had  travelled  from 
England  by  a  different  route,  arrived  the 
next  day  at  the  palace,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
affection  by  Louis,  who  had  again  driven 
here  from  Versailles  in  order  to  be  the 
first  to  offer  a  friendly  greeting  to  the 
fugitive.  Every  honour  and  attention  that 
were  possible  were  shown  to  the  exiled  king 
and  queen ;  they  were  surrounded  at  Saint 
Germain  with  a  pomp  and  state  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  they  been  reigning  sovereigns  instead 
of  uncrowned  exiles.  Louis  not  only 
granted  them  an  annual  income  of  ;^45,ooo, 
but  commanded  an  additional  ;^  10,000 
should  be  sent  to  them  for  their  personal 
expenses.  "  Le  roi  fait  pour  ces  Majestes 
Anglaises  des  choses  toute  divines,"  writes 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  whose  valuable 
correspondence  forms  so  important  a  part 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  day  ;  "  car  n'est  ce 
point  etre  I'image  du  Tout-puissant  que  de 
soutcnir  un  roi  chasse,  trahi,  abandonne  ? 
La  belle  ame  du  roi  se  plait  a  jouer  ce 
grand  role."  * 

The  good    qualities    of   Louis    certainly 
showed   themselves  on   this  occasion  in  a 


**' The  King  does  for  these  English  Majesties  things  quite 
divine ;  for  is  it  not  to  be  the  image  of  the  Most  High  to 
support  an  exiled,  betrayed,  and  abandoned  king?  The 
beautiful  soul  of  the  king  rejoices  to  play  this  greaHSBT 

— Correspondence  de  Madame. 


very  marked  degree,  and  as  a  proof  that  his 
reception  of  James  was  no  mere  outburst  of 
generosity  on  his  part,  he  permitted  him  to 
live  at  Saint  Germain  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
a  period  of  thirteen  years,  maintaining  him 
during  all  this  time  almost  entirely  at  his 
own  expense,  and  doing  all  in  his  power  for 
his  comfort  and  amusement. 

But  James  did  not  at  once  give  up  all 
hope  of  regaining  his  lost  kingdom.  In 
1689  he  went  to  Ireland  to  rally  round 
him  those  willing  to  fight  for  his  cause, 
and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  forces  of 
William. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  supplied  him  with 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  required 
for  the  campaign,  from  ships,  troops,  and 
two  millions  of  money,  down  to  the  silver 
vessels  for  his  own  personal  use,  took  leave 
of  him  with  the  following  memorable 
words  : — 

*'  Monsieur,  je  vous  vois  partir  avec 
douleur  :  cependant  je  souhaite  de  ne 
jamais  vous  revoir,  mais  si  vous  revenez, 
soyez  persuadti  que  vous  me  retrouverez  te, 
que  vous  me  laissez."  * 

The  expedition,  however,  was  a  failure  ; 
James,  with  his  army  of  Irish  troops  and 
the  six  thousand  French  sent  by  Louis,  was 
defeated  by  William's  forces  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  fought  on  June  30th,  1690. 

Again,  in  1692,  the  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  Tour\'ille,  fighting  on  behalf  of 
James,  was  defeated  by  the  alHed  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  off  Cape  la  Hogue. 
Other  attempts  followed,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  that 
Louis  at  last  consented  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen  of 
England. 

The  birth  of  the  Princess  Mary  Louisa, 
the  youngest  child  of  James  II.  and  Mary 
of  Modena,  took  place  at  Saint  Germain  in 
1692,  and  brought  a  ray  of  comfort  to  the 
exiled  parents.  "  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  king  ; 
"  I  have  now  a  daughter  who  has  not 
sinned  against  me." 

James  II.  died  at  Saint  Germain  on 
September  i6th,  1701. 

*  "  Sir,  it  is  with  grief  that  I  see  you  depart ;  at  the  same 
time  I  wish  that  I  may  never  sec  you  again,  but  if  you 
return,"  be  persuaded  that  you  find  me  just  as  you  leave 
me.' 
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Louis  XIV.,  e\-er  gracious  and  thoughtful,  that  he  would,  as  soon  as  James  were  dead 

had  paid  every  attention  to  him  in  his  last  ^acknowledge    his     son    James     l'>ancis 

illness,  sending  to  him  his  own  physician,  Edward  as  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and 

and  himself  visiting  him  constantly.     Throe  Ireland,  and  on  the  evcnin;^  of  the  day  of 


days  before  the  end,  Louis 
Germain  accompanied  by 
following,  and  at  the  bcdsidi 
King,  and 


me  to  Saint  King  James's  death  a  clatter  of  hoofs  and  a 

.    numerous  flourish  of  trumpets  was  heard  outside  the 

if  the  dying  gate    of    the    I'alace,    and    a   gorgeously- 

the  presence  of  the  English  arrayed  herald  with  hat  in  hand,  announced 


exiles,  and  many   persons  of  the  Frencl\  ,  j\  4i"'"J  voice  in  French,  and  English,  and 
Court,    he    made   the   solemn    declaration      Latin,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  r 
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James  the  Third  of  England  and  Eighth  of 
Scotland. 

Requiems  and  masses  were  sung  without 
ceasing  by  the  body  of  the  late  king  as  it 
lay  in  state  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
death  chamber  at  Saint  Germain,  and  then 
after  being  embalmed  it  was  distributed  to 
different  communities  and  churches.  The 
heart  enclosed  in  an  urn  was  taken  to  the 
Convent  of  Chaillot,  and  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  pious  nuns  there.  A  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  body  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  Germain,  and 
another  part  was  sent  to  the  English 
college  at  Saint  Omer.  The  brain  and 
parts  of  the  head  went  to  the  Scotch 
college  at  Paris,  where  the  Duke  of  Perth 
erected  a  monument.  The  remainder  of 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  Paris  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  the  Earl  of  Middleton, 
the  late  king's  chaplain,  and  others,  and 
laid  to  rest  in  the  chapel  of  the  English 
Beredictines,  there  to  await  the  day,  so 
fervently  desired  by  his  followers,  when  it 
might  be  transferred  in  state  to  Westminsler 
Abbey. 

The  charming  character  of  Queen  Mary 
Beatrice  caused  her  to  be  greatly  loved  and 
respected  in  France ;  the  memoirs  and 
letters  of  the  time  extol  her  patience  under 
adversity,  her  unselfish  charity,  her  unfail- 
ing thoughtfulness  and  solicitude  for  the 
devoted  band  of  English  who  had  followed 
her  husband  into  exile,  and  who  after  his 
death  remained  near  her. 

She  survived  her  husband  for  seventeen 
years,  living  quietly  during  that  time  at 
Saint  Germain,  surrounded  by  her  little 
court.  In  1 712  she  experienced  another 
great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mary  Louisa,  and  in  17 18 
she  herself  breathed  her  last,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  regrets  of  all 
her  friends. 

She  had  given  directions  that  her  body 
should  lie  at  the  Convent  of  Chaillot  until 
it  should  find  a  sepulchre  among  the  Royal 
tombs  at  Westminster. 

In  1824  the  old  Parish  Church  of  Saint 
Germain-en-Laye  was  entirely  re-built,  and 
during  the  work  of  excavation  to  prepare 
for  the  foundation  of  the  new  church,  the 


workmen  came  upon  three  leaden  caskets. 
On  one  of  these  was  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Ici  est  une  portion  de  la  chair  et  des 

parties  nobles  du  corps  du   tres  haut 

tr^s  -  puissant,    trbs    excellent    Prince 

Jacques  Stuart,  second  du  nom,  Roy 

de  la  Grande-Bretaigne,  n^  le  XXII 

octobre    MDCXXXIII,    decede     en 

France  k   Saint   Germain-en-Laye    le 

XVI  septembre  MDCCL" 

There  was  no  inscription  upon  the  other 

two   leaden   cases,  but   there   is   hardly  a 

doubt  that  they  contained  portions  of  the 

remains  of  Queen   Mary  Beatrice  and  of 

her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary  Louisa. 

When  the  tidings  of  this  discovery  came 
to  George  IV.,  he  made  known  to  his 
ambassador  in  Paris  his  wishes  concerning 
the  re-burial  of  the  caskets — which  cere- 
mony he  ordered  to  be  conducted  with  all 
the  pomp  and  state  possible — intending, 
when  the  church  should  be  completed,  to 
erect  a  fitting  monument. 

The  re-burial  of  the  royal  remains  took 
place,  but  George  IV.  did  not  live  to 
carry  out  his  intention  of  the  monument : 
and  it  was  Queen  Victoria  who  placed 
one  to  the  memory  of  King  James  in  the 
present  church  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye, 
close  to  the  palace  which  sheltered  him 
so  long.  The  following  is  the  epitaph  in- 
scribed on  this  monument : — 

REGIO    GENERI    PIETAS    REGIA. 
Fernle  quisquis  hoc  monumentum  respicis 
Rerum  humanarum  vices  meditare. 
Magnus  in  prosperis,  in  adversis  major, 
Jacobus  II  Anglorum  Rex 
Insi<;nes  aerumnas  dolendaque  fata 
Pio  placidoquc  obitu  exsolvit 
In  hac  urbe 
Die  XVI  Semtembrs  A  N.  MDCCI 
Et  nobiiiores  quaedam  corporis  ejus  partes 
Hie  reconditae  asservaniur. 

The  two  lateral  inscriptions  are  : — 

Qui  prius  augusta  gestabat  fronte  coronam 
Exigua  nunc  pulvereus  requiescit  ia  urna, 

Quid  solium,  quid  et  alta  uvaut  ?  tent  omiiia 
lethuni. 

Veium  inus  fidei  ac  morum  baud  pe:itura  maneb  t  ; 
En  quoque,  summe  deus,  regem  quern  regius  hoapes 
Infaustum  acceptit,  tecum  regnare  jubebis. 

There  were  three  original  inscriptions  in 
the  old  church  of  Saint  Germain,  no  doubt 
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placed  there  by  the  adherents  of  the  appeared  when  the  church  was  re-built,  and 
Stuarts  who  still  remained  in  France,  it  is  only  through  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  at 
One    of   these    inscriptions   was    on    the     Oxford  that  they  are  known. 
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wall     of   a    chapel,    and    the    o'.her    two  'I'he  inscripti 

were  on  white  marble  slabs  in  the  pave-      was  as  follows  ; 

ment    of    the   church    close   to   the   high  regi  REGUM 

altar. 

These    three    inscriptions    totally    dis- 
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the  wall  of  the  Chapel 


Felicique    I 
Jacobi  II  Majoris  Bntanniae  Regis 
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Qui  sua  hie  viscera  condi  voluit, 

Condituj  ipse  in  lisceribus  Cliristi. 

P'onitudine  bellica  nuUi  secundum. 

Fide  Chrbtiana  cui  nan  par? 

Per  allerain  quid  non  ausus  ? 

Propter  alteram  quid  non  passus  } 

Ilia  plus  quam  hetos 

Ista  prope  martyr. 

Moritur  ul  vi^it  lide  ])lcnus 

Eoque  advolat  quo  fides  ducit 

Ubi  nihil  pertiitia  potest. 

The  two  inscriptions  on  the  marble  slabs 

near   the    Altar   of  the    Church    were   as 

follow  : — 

VISCERA 

Jacobi  Secundi 

Magnae  Britanniae  regis 

Virtutibus   regiis    maiinius 

Fide  Major 

Obiit    Sancti    GermainL    in    Laya 

Die  XVI   Seplcuibris   MDCCI. 

and  the  other — 

Viscera  Ludovicae   Slatiae 

Kiliae  Jacobi   secundi 

Magnae   Britanniae    regis 

Coosumniala  in   brcvi  explevit  tempora  mulla 

Dilecta  Deo  et   hominibus 

An 

Abiit  ad  Domi 

From  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  Beat- 
rice down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  palace  of  Saint  Germain 
was  ix:cupit;d  by  the  English  exiles  and 
their  descendants,  who  with  lender  affec- 
tion for  James's  consort,  always  held  sacred 
the  room  in  which  she  had  died,  preserving 
everything  in  it  as  precious  memorials  of  a 
deeply-loved  and  honoured  queen. 

The  chateatj  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  injured  in  any  way  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Its  thick  walls  and  stronghold-like 
appearance  no  doubt  ga\e  rise  to  the  idea 
of  making  it  a  prison,  and  it  was  perhaps 


this  idea,  of  which  the  death  of  Robespierre 
prevented  the  accompUshment,  that  caused 
it  to  be  saved  from  destruction  at  that 
time.  Later  on  it  was  used  as  bairacks 
for  the  regiments  quartered  at  Saint  Ger 
main,  afterwards  it  became  a  military 
prison,  then  followed  a  l<Hig  period  of 
desertion,  until  at  length  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  thoroughly  restored  it  and 
made  it  into  a  musuem  for  antiquitiec  :  and 
us  such  it  remains  Co  this  day. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Germain  there 
are  several  small  chateaux  or  villas,  each 
with  a  history  of  its  own.  One  of  these, 
called  the  Chilean  du  Val,  situated  near 
the  Grille  Royale  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest,  was  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  from  the 
designs  of  Mansard.  Another  is  the 
Pavilion  de  la  Muette  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest ;  this  was  originally  a  hunting  lodge 
of  Francis  I.,  and  had  kennels  attached  to 
it,  where  were  kept  the  hounds  used  in  the 
chase.     It  was  restored  by  Louis  XIV. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  Pavilion  des 
Loges,  where  Madame  du  Barry  r^ired 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XV,  In  the  idga 
of  Napoleon  I.  this  villa  was  made  into  a 
def>endance  of  the  College  of  the  L^oa  of 
Honour  at  Saint  Denis.  There  is  an  old 
chapel  close  by  where  is  held  the  yearly 
Fete  des  Loges. 

Saint  Germain,  then,  is  full  of  memories, 
memories  of  kings  and  queens,  courts 
and  pageants,  gladness  and  sorrow,  smiles 
and  tears — all  with  their  own  story,  but  eadi 
story  teaching  the  same  great  lesson  that 

"The  glories  of  oar  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 

There  is  no  aimour  against  Fate; 

Death  lays  its  icy  hands  on  Kings." 

SBUtUtl. 
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THE  UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY 

By    CEC3L   BARBER 

**  O  God,  let  me  at  last  find  her  who  is  destined  to  be  mine,  and  whp  shall  strengthen  me  in  virtue. 

Extract  from  BeethoverCs  Diaries, 


I. 

A  MAN  worked  steadily.  Before  him 
lay  the  last  page  of  a  full  score,  and 
he  was  penning  the  tiny  notes  in  feverish 
haste.  The  few  final  chords,  spread  over 
the  entire  range  of  an  orchestra,  had  but  to 
be  filled  in,  and  then— "-why  then,  there 
remained  but  "Finis"  to  be  written. 

The  room  was  almost  dark,  and  there 
would  have  been  scarcely  light  enough,  had 
not  a  blood-red  sun  hung  in  mid  sky 
opposite  the  window.  From  this  a  long 
ray  came  across  the  orderly  lines  of  stave 
after  stave,  and  the  bewildering  maze  of 
signs  yet  wet  with  ink ;  and  gradually  the 
climax  which  the  writing  conjured  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  composer  neared  comple- 
tion. No  sound  marred  the  stillness  be- 
yond the  occasional  crackle  of  a  cinder  in 
the  grate  and  the  sputtering  of  the  pen  on 
the  paper.  Months  of  toil,  for  which  years 
of  study  .had  been  the  preparation,  lay 
embodied  in  the  pile  of  manuscript  to  the 
writer's  left  hand.  This  was  his  one  bid 
for  fame — for  that  undying  reputation, 
which  is  the  goal  of  all  endowed  men  who 
use  their  gifts  aright. 

The  clock  struck — the  half  hour.  With 
a  long  flourish  the  man  wrote  the  word  that 
placed  the  coping-stone  on  the  work,  and 
leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh.  The 
afternoon  sun,  now  sinking  into  the  grey 
haze  of  evening,  illuminated  his  strong  face, 
which  was  flushed  with  the  glory  of 
creation.  The  undertaking  was  finished, 
and  the  mortal  could  now- taste  the  joy  of 
the  Creator,  Who  saw  that  what  He  had 
done  was  good.  Heaven-sent  thoughts, 
noble  in  themselves,  were  at  last  put  down 
in  black  and  white.  Slow  and  patient 
practice  in  his  craft  alone  had  enabled  the 
man  to  give  them  being.  The  fruit  of  his 
labours  lay  ready  to  be  reaped. 
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He  laughed  triumphantly. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  die  to-night,"  he  said, 
throwing  his  shoulders  back.  "  All  that  I 
can  do  is  here."  He  tapped  the  sheet  in 
front  of  him,  where  great  columns  of  notes 
set  their  seal  on  what  had  gone  before. 
"It  is  my  best — I  have  written  it  all  to 
please  myself  and  my  God,  in  simple  faith 
that  one  day  it  will  come  to  its  own."  He 
turned  back  the  manuscript,  page  by  page, 
until  he  came  to  the  opening  bars; 
noticing  as  he  did  so  the  countless  gems  of 
expression,  which  had  come  so  easily  to  his 
mind.  "  And,"  he  added,  "  as  this  is  the 
first  honest  expression  of  thought  I  have 
ever  set  down  on  paper,  I'll  mark  it 
*0p.   I.'" 

He  regarded  the  finished  work  for 
another  instant,  and  then  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  window.  It  was  growing 
darker  every  minute.  The  sun  had  sunk 
from  sight ;  the  cheerless  street  was  quite 
deserted  of  humanity  and  full  of  mist ;  and 
the  dull  heart  of  red  in  the  fire  sent  a  wan 
glow  into  the  room.  He  pulled  down  the 
blind  and  lighted  the  two  candles  on  the 
mantelshelf,  on  either  side  of  a  broad  pier- 
glass.  The  leaping  flames  threw  his 
haggard  features  into  eerie  prominence, 
and  he  paused  involuntarily  to  observe 
them.  He  discovered  himself  examining 
the  presentment  critically.  Resting  his 
elbow  against  the  ledge  he  proceeded  to 
value  mentally  what  he  saw  before  him, 
as  though  the  confidence  of  the  previous 
moment  was  suddenly  assailed  by  all  the 
old  doubts.  He  was  without  conceit,  and 
his  scrutiny  was  mercilessly  keen.  For 
what  was  the  revelation  which  the  mirror 
made  to  Austen  Ould? 

A  short,  thick-set  man  confronted  him 
there.  The  head  was  so  massive  as  to 
seem  to  overburden  the  rounded  shoulders. 
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It  was  crowned  with  curly  black  hair, 
brushed  backward  over  the  scalp  and  from 
the  ears.  The  forehead  was  grandly  made, 
and  hung  over  the  rest  of  the  face  like 
marble  cliffs  in  miniature.  The  nose, 
inelegant  in  profile,  broadened  to  the  front 
as  it  descended,  in  keeping  with  a  wide, 
full-lipped  mouth.  The  chin  was  flat  at 
the  base  and  slightly  cleft,  and  the  jaws 
were  harshly  defined  and  quite  straight. 
Both  cheeks  were  seared  by  three  lines, 
each  of  which  took  a  different  direction, 
giving  to  the  general  cast  of  countenance 
a  tinge  of  gloomy  humour,  which  the 
almost  ferocious  intensity  of  the  eyes 
entirely  belied.  The  eyes,  indeed,  were 
the  key  to  the  curious  puzzle  of  the  fea- 
tures. They  told  of  raging  intellectual 
fires  behind  the  pale  mask,  wherein  they 
were  poised  like  a  couple  of  live  coals.  In 
a  word,  the  face  was  unhandsome,  but 
immensely  strong.  It  was  Ambition  in  the 
flesh. 

Ould  smiled  grimly  at  the  uncouthness 
of  the  sight,  and  the  shadows  on  his 
reflected  face  flapped  up  and  down  like  the 
beating  of  black  wings. 

"You  look,"  he  muttered,  still  eyeing 
himself,  "  as  if  your  face  had  been  hacked 
out  of  a  lump  of  hard  wood  with  a  blunt 
knife.  Good  for  me,  then,  that  my  face 
isn't  my  fortune  ! "  The  thought  amused 
him,  and  he  slapped  his  leg.  "  Things 
might  have  been  worse  after  all,  if  I  had 
had  to  depend  upon  appearances.  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

He  glanced  about  the  room  to  find  a 
safe  place  for  keeping  the  symphony.  He 
saw  the  grand  piano  that  filled  half  the 
available  space;  the  two  busts  on  the 
brackets — Beethoven  and  Bach — and  the 
portraits  of  the  other  masters  on  the  walls. 
These  things,  inanimate  though  they  were, 
were  not  mere  images  to  him ;  the  familiar 
features  lived  with  him,  and  encouraged 
him  by  their  conscious  strength  of  purpose. 
How  they  had  mocked  defeat,  these  great 
men,  and  won  their  laurels,  was  to  him  a 
continuous  source  of  surprise  and  (what 
was  better)  of  comfort.  But  they  were 
bom  to  triumph  in  the  end ;  and — Ould 
saw  himself  again  in  the  glass — so  was  he  ! 


These  large  minds  had  helped  to  fashion 
his  own  genius  into  shape  by  their  precept 
and  example ;  he  had  learned  what  they 
taught. 

So  he  stood  with  the  child  of  his  imagi- 
nation in  his  arms,  while  Bach  smiled  down 
upon  him  with  kingly  kindness  and  Beet- 
hoven scowled  approval. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
street  a  loud  bell  began  to  clang.  Ould 
looked  at  the  clock.  Quarter  to  six — the 
ringers  were  starting  their  call  to  evening 
service.  In  a  moment  a  wild  carillon 
pealed  out ;  and  Ould  thought,  with  sar- 
donic amusement,  of  the  good  people  of 
the  town  whom  that  message  would  send  to 
don  their  finery  for  a  weekly  excursion  into 
religious  sentimentality.  And  he  did  not 
forget  that  he  was  to  assist  in  the  medley ; 
play  Mendelssohn-and-water  as  his  vicar 
ordered — modem  drawing-room  prettiness 
instead  of  the  old-world  music  of  men  who 
could  not  (had  they  chosen  to)  win  in  their 
day  the  cheap  applause  of  the  multitude, 
but  who  fought  with  Time  and  conquered. 

So,  having  locked  "Op.  i "  securely  within 
a  cabinet,  Austen  Ould  set  out  for  church. 

II. 

It  was  an  eminently  respectable  service. 
Doors  were  open,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  theatre,  which  St.  Saviour^s  rather 
resembled,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  and  by  the 
hour  the  free  seats  were  all  full.  The 
family  pews  were  reserved  until  the  bells 
stopped  ringing,  so  that  the  owners  thereof 
might  troop  languidly  up  the  middle  aisle, 
with  an  air  of  conscious  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Almighty,  at  whose  glorification 
they  were  willing  to  assist.  Ould,  from  his 
organ  loft,  noticed  it  all  with  a  contempt 
which  familiarity  with  the  scene  had  bred. 
And  the  service  as  a  whole  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  During  the 
sermon  he  had  ample  opportunity  for 
reflection.  "The  germ  of  Christianity," 
said  the  preacher,  "  was  Faith." 

"Faith!"  thought  Ould,  on  his  little 
hard  seat.  A  wise  man,  he  had  read,  makes 
more  opportunities  than  he  gets;  and  he 
himself,  with  the  faith  of  Old  Israel,  had  as 
a  mle  to  make  bricks  without  straw.     Yet 
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he  had  not  progressed  very  far  in  his 
profession.  In  the  hard  struggle  to  keep 
his  head  above  water,  in  spite  of  opposition, 
Ould  found  himself  growing  soured,  and  he 
was  aware  that  thereby  he  was  losing 
conviction  and  the  power  of  application. 
He  had  been  stagnating ;  yet  he  had  had 
little  chance  of  doing  anything  else.  He 
was  without  influence,  and  alone  in  the 
world :  and  so  in  desperation  he  had 
written  "  A  Symphony  of  Life."  He  never 
dared  hope  to  hear  it  performed,  but  he 
felt  it  due  to  himself — and,  as  he  would 
laughingly  add,  to  posterity — to  unburden 
his  mind  of  all  that  possessed  it. 

He  had  frankly  set  himself  to  achieve  the 
impossible ;  for  his  dream  of  ultimate 
greatness  seemed  totally  beyond  realisation. 
Inspiration  had  come  to  him  suddenly  and 
curiously.  Once  during  a  morning  service 
he  had  chanced  to  look  obliquely  into  the 
reflector  above  his  head,  and  had  caught 
therein  a  lovely  vision  in  the  form  of  a 
fair  woman's  face.  It  happened  that  she 
was  turned  towards  him,  and  her  features, 
suffused  as  they  were  by  a  shaft  of  light  of 
many  colours  from  a  clerestory  window, 
haunted  his  memory.  For  she,  like  his 
art,  lifted  him  out  of  himself,  and  raised 
him  to  a  point  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  "  Such  a  woman  as  that,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  would  be  my  salvation." 
The  thought  was  purely  abstract,  and  not 
in  the  least  selfish ;  for  when  the  vision  had 
once  vanished,  he  never  framed  it  again, 
either  in  the  mirror  or  elsewhere.  "  Oh,  to 
be  worthy  !  "  That  was  his  only  purpose 
— to  be  worthy  of  honour  and  praise ;  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  advancement 
of  his  art,  and  to  bring  blessing  to  the 
memory  of  the  mother  who  bore  him  in 
bitter  anguish.  And  now  this  new  light 
had  flashed  into  his  understanding.  It  put 
fresh  life  into  him,  spurred  him  on  to  take 
another  longer  step  towards  the  goal,  gave 
him  heart  and  hope  for  the  great  en- 
deavour. 

Sometimes  when  he  found  himself  aloft 
on  this  giddy  pinnacle  of  hope  he  would 
lose  his  balance  by  a  relapse  into  self-con- 
sciousness, and  be  dashed  to  the  grey  earth 
once  more.     For  the  stem  realities  of  life 


were  always  before  him.  And  while  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  needs 
bread.  And  so  here  Ould  was  settled — 
organist  of  a  church  where  the  vicar  was 
musically  a  Philistine,  too  much  concerned 
in  frightening  his  congregation,  or,  as  he 
put  it,  educating  them,  with  candles  and 
vestments  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
settings  of  the  services.  Ould  came  under 
the  same  lash ;  must  needs  play  music  that 
was  pleasing  to  the  ear  outwards,  and 
wallow  in  a  morass  of  unenlightened  me- 
lody and  academic  Jiarmony.  While  his 
soul  thirsted  for  the  purer  music  that  has 
come  down  from  former  times,  he  had  to 
busy  himself  in  up-to-date  saccharine  tune- 
fulness, with  due  regard  to  fussy  expression 
marks  and  accordingly  with  one  foot  glued 
to  the  swell  pedal.  But  after  all  his  art 
was  his  one  solace,  in  spite  of  that  He 
lived  for  it  alone.  Music  was  his  religion 
and  his  faith,  and  claimed  his  entire 
faculties. 

His  was  not  an  attractive  personality. 
His  clothes  were  shabby.  Engrossed  as  he 
was  in  his  profession  he  had  an  unreason- 
ing contempt  for  the  common  things  of 
life ;  all  such  he  brushed  aside  as  worth- 
less. Even  people  who  had  the  best  of 
intentions  towards  him,  and  who  had  not 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  offering  him  their 
hospitality  "  as  a  help  to  him,"  told  him 
that  he  aimed  too  high.  "  Bosh  I "  said 
he,  with  more  truth  than  politeness ;  **  No 
man  can  aim  too  high,  but  he  must  be 
ready  for  a  long  fall  if  he  overrates  him- 
self." He  would  look  his  adviser  clearly 
between  the  eyes  and  say :  "  But  I  don't 
do  that."  The  ordinary  individuals — and 
they  were  as  a  rule  quite  ordinary  indi- 
viduals, who  tried  to  patronise  the  yoimg 
musician  with  the  poor  clothes — would 
laugh  out  loud  when  they  reached  home, 
and  tell  their  wives  "  What  a  conceited  ass 
*  young  Ould' is."  And  the  women  having 
appreciated  the  deep  humour  of  the  phrase 
"  young  Ould  "  would  cry  :  "  That  man  I " 
and  talk  of  somebody  else. 

Not  only  had  his  decision  led  him  to 
write  a  work  which,  to  all  appearances,  was 
worth  so  much  wastepaper — for  the  doors  of 
the  local  philharmonic  society  were  shut  to 
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him  through  the  jealousy  of  the  conductor, 
whose  incompetence  made  him  fear  and 
hate  every  newcomer  —  but  Ould  alnajs 
closed  the  service  with  a  classical  voluntary 
For  this  reason  he  had  chosen  the  big 
"G  minor  Prelude  and  Fugue  "  of  Bach  to- 
night. His  predecessor  had  been  m  the 
habit  of  ministering  to  the  absence  of  taste 
rather  than  the  taste  of  his  hearers,  by 
playing  such  stuff  as  their  hearts  loved ;  and 
consequently  Ould  had  not  been  surprised 


to  note  how  unanimously  the  worshippers 
fled  as  soon  as  he  starttd  upon  the  ttoric 
Still,  the  music  sounded  all  the  bettLr  for 
an    empty    churLh,    and    Ould    did     not 

But  It  happened  that  the  lotal  patron  of 
art  was  in  the  church  He  was  a  baronet, 
and  had  considerable  wealth.  His  word  was 
law  in  that  toady-town,  and  he  himself 
had  been  somewhat  spoilt  by  excessive 
sycophancy  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom 
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money  is  the  only  standard  of  value.  But 
with  all  his  high-and-mightiness  he  was  a 
sincere  lover  of  music,  and  he  not  only 
knew  good  music  when  he  heard  it,  but 
knew  also  why  it  was  good.  He  had  much 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  seeing 
that  he  was  president  of  the  philharmonic 
and  its  chief  supporter.  As  he  lived  some 
distance  away  from  the  town,  he  had  not 
been  to  St.  Saviour's  since  Quid's  appoint- 
ment ;  but  he  had  learned  from  the  private 
id  vices  of  his  daughter  that  a  musician 
with  a  soul  was  at  last  installed  at  the  fine 
organ.  Imagine  his  delight,  then,  on 
hearing  the  astonishing  piece  open  with 
such  brilliancy.  In  his  pleasure  he  left  his 
seat,  walked  straight  up  to  the  player, 
and  gave  him  there  and  then  what  he 
intended  to  be  a  friendly  invitation  to 
supper. 

A  man  who  is  at  work  on  the  big  "  G 
minor"  of  Bach  does  not  like  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  while  hands  and  feet  were 
hard  pressed,  Ould  turned  slowly  to  his 
tormentor,  with  a  savage :  "  Go  to  the 
devil !  " 

Sir  Robert  Cressy  fell  back  amazed. 

"  In  a  church,  too,"  he  murmured. 

He  was  just  about  to  hasten  to  the  vicar 
with  his  report,  and  a  demand  for  the 
instant  dismissal  of  the  churlish  organist, 
when  suddenly  the  noble  subject  of  the 
fugue,  given  out  this  time  on  the  tuba 
mirabilis^  smote  his  senses.  Unwillingly 
he  dropped  into  a  choir-stall  and  listened. 
The  theme  went  on  its  soaring  way,  darting 
eagle-like  into  a  sun  of  splendour  and 
falling  to  earth  again  through  a  cloud  of 
golden  glory. 

At  the  end  there  was  a  dead  silence,  and 
the  few  people  in  the  wilderness  of  empty 
seats  who  had  waived  the  delights  of 
supper,  or  who  had  come  to  criticise  and 
had  stayed  to  learn,  were  heard  to  rustle 
out.  Sir  Robert  was  entranced ;  and  he 
had  not  missed  the  fact  that  the  two 
pieces  had  been  done  from  memory. 

Then  Ould  faced  round. 

"  Sorry  if  I  was  rude  just  now,"  said  he, 
with  a  slow  smile,  "  but  Bach  wants  all 
that  I  can  give  and  much  more.  You  see 
I  could  not  remember  all  of  it." 


He  pointed  to  a  slip  of  notepaj)er  pinned 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  It  contained 
a  bar  out  of  each  piece  done  in  pencil,  but 
these  two  fillips  to  his  memory  were  all  that 
he  had  needed. 

"  What  do  you  say  ? "  stammered  Sir 
Robert,  harking  back  to  the  piast  insult- 
"  One  word  from  me  to  the  vicar " 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Ould,  closing  the  con- 
sole.    "  Why  do  you  wait  ?  " 

Sir  Robert  stared  hard  at  the  player,  and 
then  his  glance  fell. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  humbly. 
"  I  was  unthinking  at  the  time.  Will  you 
come  home  with  me,  and  give  us  some 
music  ?  " 

Ould  frowned.  He  had  learned  from 
bitter  experience  how  he  had  often  been 
asked  to  people's  houses  for  what  he  could 
do  rather  than  for  what  he  was. 

Sir  Robert  noticed  the  frown,  and  added 
hastily :  "  I  am  busy  with  the  philharmonic 
programme  for  next  season,  and  I  should 
like  you  to  meet  my  committee.  I  under- 
stand that  you  compose." 

Ould  knew  Sir  Robert  Cressy  by  sight, 
and  had  been  advised  that  this  was  a  man 
whom  he  "  ought  to  work."  So  he 
hastened  to  make  amends. 

"  Oh !  I  shall  be  happy  to  come,"  he 
said,  turning  off  the  water.  "  You  mustn't 
mind  my  bad  manners." 

Sir  Robert  laughed,  and  the  two  men 
shook  hands. 

Then  they  passed  down  to  the  church 
gates,  where  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and 
were  driven  away ;  and  Ould  (who  believed 
in  walking  as  exercise,  but  preferred  driv- 
ing for  comfort)  wondered,  as  he  sat  back 
in  the  luxurious  seats,  whether  his  chance 
had  at  last  come. 

III. 

Both  were  silent  on  the  homeward  jour- 
ney. The  message  of  the  old  master 
engaged  their  thoughts.  After  a  long  drive 
they  reached  the  Woodlands.  As  they 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage  Sir  Robert, 
taking  the  younger  man's  arm  in  a  fatherly 
way,  which  somehow  won  his  affection, 
said  : 

"  You  will  meet   two  rather  interesting 
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people  here  besides  my  daughter — Ordish, 
the  philharmonic  conductor,  and  Johnson, 
the  critic.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of 
both  men,  and  you  certainly  ought  to  know 
Johnson.  He  is  a  first-rate  fellow,  really, 
though  he  is  perhaps  hypercritical.  It  is 
said  that  he  will  find  fault  with  the  angels' 
costumes  (that  is  if  they  have  any)  at 
Judgment  Day ;  but  he  sets  the  time  in 
music  hereabouts.  He  judges  from  the 
best  standard,  and  so  we  always  take  him 
into  our  confidence  when  we  make  up  our 
programmes.  I  am  afraid  that  Ordish  and 
he  don't  hit  it " — Sir  Robert  paused — "  for 
obvious  reasons,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

Leaving  the  hall  they  entered  the 
drawing-room,  where  standing  before  the 
fire  were  two  men,  to  whom  Ould  was 
introduced. 

Ordish  was  a  plain-faced  individual,  with 
a  self-conscious  air,  who  eyed  the  stranger 
in  a  rather  supercilious  fashion,  and  was  not 
over-cordial ;  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand, 
commanded  some  attention.  He  was  tall, 
with  a  clean-shaven,  well-chiselled  face,  and 
iron-grey  hair.  He  looked  artistic  to  his 
finger-tips,  and  was  natural  and  easy  in  his 
manner.  Ould  was  pleased  to  see  that  he 
appeared  to  know  who  and  what  he  was. 

All  four  men  talked  commonplaces  for  a 
moment  or  so,  or  at  least  three  of  them 
did,  Ordish  seeming  to  confine  his  remarks 
to  ready  acquiescence  of  the  critic's.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  fair  girl 
advanced  into  the  light  of  the  standard 
lamp.  When  she  had  greeted  the  other 
two,  Sir  Robert  took  the  musician  for- 
ward. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  said,  and  Ould 
bowed  over  the  slim  hand. 

Now,  once  this  same  man  had  appeased 
the  curiosity  of  a  prattling  dame,  who 
collected  specimens  of  bad  writing  and 
worse  sentiments,  by  putting  highly  novel 
"  confessions  "  into  a  sumptuous  autograph 
album  devoted  to  that  purpose.  "What 
sort  of  a  girl  do  you  admire?"  the 
impudent  query  ran.  With  a  sweep  of  the 
quill,  worthy  of  the  eccentricity  which 
the  occasion  demanded,  Ould  had  written  : 
"As  I  am  short  and  dark  I  naturally 
prefer  a  tall,  fair  girl." 


Here  was  one  before  him,  and  the  man 
recognised  her  instantly  as  his  divinity  in 
the  flesh.  It  was  the  same  sweet  face 
which  had  stamped  itself  upon  his  memory. 
Could  she — did  she — know?  Ould  saw 
only  a  calm,  untroubled  expression  when 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers.  Of  course  not  ! 
he  decided.  Yet  her  glance  had  faltered, 
unnoticed  by  him.  He  did  not  guess  that 
she  had  seen  him  in  the  church  as  plainly 
as  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she  had  not 
forgotten. 

During  supper  Ould  observed  with  in- 
creasing admiration  the  graceful  way  in 
which  she  acted  hostess  to  her  father's 
host.  It  was  a  pleasant  meal,  and  to 
Ould's  embittered  feelings,  used  as  they 
were  to  a  slovenly  and  poverty-stricken 
table,  the  appurtenances  brought  a  keen 
pleasure.  Although  he  did  not  profess  to 
have  "company  manners,"  yet  Ould  had 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  be  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  even  if  he  did  not  talk  much 
he  unconsciously  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  out  by  the  critic  on  one  hand  and 
by  May  Cressy  on  the  other.  Sir  Robert, 
noticing  the  progress  on  that  side  of  the 
table,  busied  himself  with  Mr.  Ordish,  who, 
in  spite  of  an  obvious  effusiveness  towards 
his  patron,  could  scarcely  conceal  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  others. 

Afterwards  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
the  drawing-room.  Here  the  chaste  glow 
from  shaded  lamps  and  the  gilding  of 
white  panels  awoke  a  new  sensation  of 
peace  in  the  silent  brooding  soul  of  Ould, 
who  had  known  luxury  in  nothing  but  his 
own  thoughts. 

Sir  Robert  Cressy  went  over  to  the 
pianoforte,  opened  it,  and  asked  his 
daughter  to  sing.  She  obeyed  without 
hesitation,  and  accepted  Ordish's  proffered 
accompa^iiment.  In  a  pleasant  soprano 
she  gave  one  of  Schubert's  songs,  and  then 
a  latter-day  setting,  slight  but  beautiful,  to 
Kingsley's  lines,  "  O  that  we  two  were 
maying." 

When  she  had  finished,  the  girl  found 
Ould  regarding  her  with  fresh  interest,  and 
her  colour  grew  at  his  patent  approval. 
She  nodded  with  a  smile  in  response  to  his' 
thanks. 
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"  Won't  you  play  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  rest  chorused  the  entreaty ;  and 
Ould,  who  was  now  thoroughly  at  his  ease, 
took  his  seat  ai  the  piano.  He  struck  a 
chord  at  random.  It  was  in  a  minor  key — 
nature's  key — and  the  sorrowful  sounds 
went  shuddering  along  the  strings  like 
uneasy  birds  of  passage  on  the  wing.  He 
looked  down  at  the  notes,  and  saw  that  he 
had  chosen  the  key  of  C  sharp  minor — a 
key  to  be  devoted  surely  to  the  expression 
of  chastened  melancholy  or  even  deep- 
seated  anger.  Without  pause  he  started 
upon  the  broken  chords  at  the  head  of  the 
"  Sonata"  of  Beethoven's  which  stands  in 
the  list  as  Op.  27,  and  which  foolish  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  dubbing  the  "  Moon- 
light Sonata  "  for  no  apparent  reason. 

The  first  movement,  as  the  faithful  are 
aware,  is  "the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of 
the  early  Beethoven,  full  of  romance  and 
real  or  imaginary  grief.  The  feeling  is 
expressed  in  a  series  of  melodies  lovelier 
than  anything  written  after  Mozart;  it  is 
deep  and  tender  beyond  anything  Beetho- 
ven himself  had  written  up  to  that  time." 
The  music  was  well  attuned  to  the  player's 
humour.  His  indefinable  longings  found 
expression  therein ;  all  his  disappoint- 
ments, the  memory  of  continual  chafing  at 
delay  in  realising  his  ambitions  crowded 
upon  him  in  face  of  the  strange  elation  of 
the  moment.  Ould  was  (juite  sure  of  him- 
self now,  for  somehow  he  seemed  to  be  in 
sight  of  the  distant  goal.  As  he  played,  an 
access  of  happiness  came  upon  him,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  burying  the  grey  past  in 
the  mournful  music,  so  that  nothing  should 
live  to  darken  the  approach  of  a  brighter 
day.  Nevertheless,  he  was  conscious  that 
something  real  would  still  be  lacking  — 
what,  he  could  not  tell.  Success  was 
within  reach,  because  his  chance  had 
come;  but  even  that,  he  was  convinced, 
would  be  incomplete. 

Ould  glanced  round  the  room,  and  found 
the  girl  watching  him.  She  turned  her 
large  lustrous  eyes  away  immediately,  for 
the  spell  of  the  imposing  figure  at  the 
piano  was  at  the  instant  unendurable.  To 
her  Ould  was  a  re-incarnation  of  Beethoven 
himself,  whose  portrait  hung  on  the  wall 


behind  him,  in  all  the  glory  of  ru^ed 
features  and  untamed  hair.  She  saw  thfe 
same  massive  head  bent  over  the  keys,  and 
the  stem  face  filled  with  a  self-absorption 
caused  by  the  sheer  inspiration  of  the 
"  Sonata."  And  the  plaintiveness  of  the 
music  seemed  almost  out  of  place  in  that 
scene  of  comfort  and  refinement  The 
tale  of  a  hard  struggle  in  an  unsympathetic 
world  had  no  right  to  intrude  upon  the 
restfulness  and  quiet  of  that  drawing- 
room. 

Then  the  player  entered  upon  the 
second  movement,  "  which  is  as  tender  as 
the  first,  but  more  fanciful  without 
becoming  freakish.  In  the  trio  of  it  a 
sinister  emotion  begins  to  thrust  through." 
Ould  applied  the  story  he  was  telling  so 
powerfully  to  himself.  Constant  harass- 
ment and  disappointment  had  made  him 
cynical — had  he  not  admitted  as  much  to 
himself  in  the  church  ? — and  had  weakened 
his  conviction.  In  the  final  movement  of 
the  "Sonata"  "this  sinister  emotion  is  given 
full  vent ;  it  comes  out  with  a  thoroughly 
Beethovian  explosion,  and  then,  so  to  say, 
the  thunderstorm  ends  in  a  terrific  pelt  of 
rain,  and  one  seems  to  see  the  wild  ragged- 
edged  clouds  driving  through  the  wet 
sky." 

No  sunshine  anywhere,  but  a  gradually 
diminishing  wrath  to  a  sober,  drab-coloured 
ending,  with  a  golden  slit  in  the  clouds 
over  purple  hills  in  the  west  So  the 
piece  ended. 

There  followed  the  silence  of  deep 
thought.  Ould  will  not  forget  the  scene : 
Sir  Robert  deep  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his 
white  hair  shielded  by  a  knotted  hand ; 
Ordish  sheepishly  self-centred  as  usual,  and 
quite  unmoved ;  the  critic  looking  up  at  the 
gilded  ceiling,  with  his  eyes  half  shut  and 
his  face  suggestive  of  the  repose  of  absolute 
enjoyment ;  and  the  girl  leaning  forward, 
with  parted  lips  and  a  heaving  breast, 
tracing  pictures  in  the  heart  of  the  fire. 

She  indeed  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  have  put  more  into  that  *  Sonata ' 
than  ever  I  heard  before.  I  used  to  think 
it  a  kind  of  *  Song  without  words,' "  she  said, 
with  a  flashing  glance  at  Ould,  whose  heart 
quickened  its  beating  suddenly. 


Ta  the  componr's  ixdUd  fancy  hi  could  hear  Iht  full  orchfsi 
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He  calmed  himself  immediately,  and 
turning  to  her  his  heavily-lidded  eyes  : 

"  Perhaps  I  understand  its  meaning,"  he 
suggested  simply. 

"  Delightful ! "  murmured  Sir  Robert, 
beaming  from  his  chair. 

"  Excellent ! "  cried  the  critic.  For  once 
he  had  been  stung  into  praise. 

"  Very  good  ! "  admitted  Ordish,  as  an 
anti-climax. 

Quid's  glance  rested  on  the  clock.  The 
hour  warned  him  to  be  gone.  He  rose  to 
say  so. 

"  Don't  hurry  away,"  Sir  Robert  pleaded. 
"  Must  you  ?  Oh,  well,  the  question  of  the 
philharmonic  must  stand  over.  You  have 
given  us,"  he  said,  **  to  use  a  rather  inex- 
pressive expression,  a  treat." 

"  I  have  done  my  best,"  said  Ould 
finally. 

Johnson  stood  up. 
•    "  I  must  be  going  too,"  he  said  ;  then  to 
Ould  :  "  You  go  my  way,  I  think  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  which  is  your  way." 

Ordish  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  lively  concern.  How  would  Johnson 
take  the  delicate  snub? 

"  Well,"  said  the  critic,  with  an  amused 
smile,  "perhaps  you'll  allow  my  way  to  be 
yours  ?  " 

"  Gladly,"  said  Ould. 

So  the  two  men  shook  hands  with  Sir 
Robert,  Ordish,  and  May. 

"  Manage  to  sound  him  about  the  phil- 
harmonic," Sir  Robert  whispered  to  the 
critic. 

"  I  will,"  said  Johnson. 

"Thank  you  for  that  music,"  said  the 
girl  in  a  low  voice  to  Ould. 

"  Thank  you  for  yours,"  said  he. 

"Ah,  mine  was  a  trifle  to  yours,"  she 
cried. 

"  Both,  I  think,  were  sincere." 

He  bowed  and  left  her,  and  rejoined 
Johnson,  who  was  waiting  for  him.  To- 
gether they  passed  out  into  the  starlight, 
and  set  off  towards  the  town  at  a  brisk 
pace.  They  had  not  much  to  say  to  each 
other  as  they  walked  along.  At  last  John- 
son blurted  out : 

"Have  you  written  anything  of  your 
own  ?  " 


"  Reams  of  rubbish,"  returned  the  other 
readily,  "  but  I  date  my  start  from  this 
afternoon ;  I  finished  my  first  opus." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  critic. 

"  A  symphony — symphonic  poem  if  you 
like." 

"  May  I  see  it  ?  "  Johnson  asked.  Then 
after  a  pause  of  diffidence,  quite  strange  to 
him,  he  added :  "  I  have  some  influence  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

"  You  can  have  the  score  with  pleasure," 
said  Ould.  "It  is  my  best,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  it." 

"  I  will  treat  it  as  such." 

As  Johnson  had  to  pass  Ould's  lodgings 
he  went  with  him  to  the  door,  and  waited 
outside  while  Ould  ran  inside  and  pro- 
duced the  manuscript 

"I  couldn't  come  in,  you  know,"  said 
Johnson,  with  a  light  smile.  "  It  would 
have  destroyed  my  impartiality  !  " 

"  Would  it  ? "  Ould  gave  a  boisterous 
laugh.  "  Then  I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  for 
the  idiots  who  think  so." 

They  parted  at  the  gate — the  critic  with 
his  blase  nature  stirred  somewhat,  Ould 
with  the  dismal  prospect  of  bare  dis- 
comfort. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  the  Woodlands 
Sir  Robert  Cressy  had  taken  his  stand  on 
the  hearthrug. 

He  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  door 
where  Ould  and  the  other  man  had  passed 
out. 

"  That,"  said  he,  with  an  extended 
finger,  "is  a  coming  man." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Ordish  languidly. 

May  looked  again  into  the  fire  at  the 
fluttering  pictures  there. 

IV. 

"  Is  this  all  ?  " 

Austen  Ould  stared  at  the  laconic  note 
from  Johnson  which  accompanied  the 
return  of  the  manuscript  of  "  A  Symphony 
of  Life,"  with  kind  regards. 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  ?  **  he 
asked  himself,  as  he  broke  an  egg. 

He  was  in  a  bad  humour,  having  passed 
a  restless  night,  and  risen  earlier  than  was 
his  wont.  It  was  the  morning  after,  and 
the  musician  was  suffering  from  a  reaction 
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The  unseemly  haste  with  which  Johnson, 
the  critic,  had  sent  back  the  symphony 
annoyed  him  too.  He  did  not  know  that 
Johnson  had  sat  up  till  the  early  hours 
poring  over  the  score,  and  had  despatched 
it  by  the  six  o'clock  post  so  as  not  to  keep 
it  any  longer  than  he  could  help  from 
Ould. 

The  composer  looked  out  at  the  raging 
wind  and  rain  that  beat  against  the  window 
of  the  room,  and  his  brow  was  puckered 
with  upright  lines.  He  propped  the  score 
against  the  coffee-pot,  and  turned  over  the 
pages  listlessly. 

The  work  was  divided  into  three  real 
movements  with  a  short  finaicy  in  which,  as 
he  had  already  admitted  privately  to 
himself  during  the  night,  "  the  bottom  fell 
out."  The  scheme  was  an  ambitious  one, 
as  befitted  "  A  Symphony  of  Life."  The 
first  movement  in  the  "  simple  unadorned '» 
key  of  C  major  was  entitled  "  Hope,"  and 
was  built  upon  a  fresh  and  buoyant  theme, 
in  which  the  unshaken  confidence  of  a 
youthful  outlook  was  faithfully  expressed ; 
but,  as  though  in  answer  to  this,  a  second 
subject  was  heard,  speaking  of  the  diffi- 
dence produced  by  ignorance  of  the  world. 
In  the  second  movement,  christened  "  Dis- 
quiet," a  sinister  idea  was  developed  which 
grew  and  grew  in  force,  leading  thence  to 
the  third  movement.  Here,  in  the  name 
of  "  Melancholy,"  a  gloomy  humour  was 
apparent,  lifeless  and  without  relief.  And 
then  an  exuberant  finale  carried  the  story 
through,  without  a  title  this  time,  though 
an  obvious  spirit  of  recklessness  prevailed. 

Although  the  last  movement  was  surpris- 
ingly short,  and  ended  with  startling  sud- 
denness, yet  it  appeared  to  contain,  as  its 
creator  intended  that  it  should,  a  travesty 
of  all  the  original  themes  deprived  of  their 
sonority  and  grandeur.  The  conclusion 
was  in  fact  the  triumph  of  pessimism,  on 
which  Ould  had  rather  prided  himself  at 
the  time  of  writing.  But  he  felt  now — and 
his  waking  thoughts  had  been  mostly  taken 
up  with  the  conviction,  as  the  effect  of  the 
previous  night — that  his  philosophy  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  symphony  was  a  poor  thing, 
and  that  the  life  he  had  portrayed  fizzled 
out  to  an  ignominious  end. 


"  Is  this  all  ?  "  Johnson  had  written. 

Ould  reviewed  his  career.  As  a  young 
man  he  had  started  life  with  enthusiasm 
and  some  self-confidence.  He  was  new  to 
the  world  and  its  misery,  and  viewed  it  as 
a  big  kingdom  to  conquer — a  place  where 
intellect  alone  could  triumph.  This  was 
the  idea  which  had  prompted  the  opening 
movement  of  his  symphony,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  construction  gave  point  to  the 
notion.  When  the  second  movement 
opened,  all  would  be  conscious  that  the 
hero,  as  they  had  pictured  him  so  far,  had 
undergone  change.  He  was  suffering  dis- 
illusionment. Doubt  had  attacked  him; 
he  was  puzzled  at  first,  then  utterly  per- 
plexed. The  whimsical,  almost  freakish 
character  of  the  movement  served  to  show 
this ;  and  be\vilderment  was  its  pre- 
dominant feature.  No  surprise  could  be 
felt,  then,  that  the  young  hopeful  went  to 
the  other  extreme.  He  was  feeling  the 
press  of  the  "  wheel  of  things,"  and  as  his 
strivings  came  home  to  him  as  futile  in  the 
face  of  discouragement  and  disenchant- 
ment a  settled  melancholy  filled  him. 
The  third  movement  saw  him  through 
this  stage,  which  might  be  called  "  Hope 
deferred."  Now  followed  a  short  mad 
strain,  breathing  careless  defiance.  Was 
that  all? 

Ould  turned  to  Johnson's  letter  again, 
and  repeated  the  single  query  it  con- 
tained. 

"  By  the  Lord  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
man  is  acute.  He  has  found  the  weak- 
ness as — confound  him  I — he  generally 
does.  If  I  don't  round  off  this  symphony, 
it  will  mean  a  slating  from  Johnson  if  ever 
it  is  heard.     But  how — how ?" 

He  stared  out  of  the  window  lost  in 
thought,  and  but  for  the  relentless  slash  of 
of  the  rain  on  the  panes  the  stillness  was 
complete.  Soon  he  came  to  earth  again, 
and  pushing  the  breakfast  things  from  him 
turned  once  more  hurriedly  to  the  con- 
cluding bars  of  the  manuscript.  He 
studied  it  long  and  earnestly  in  silence. 

Then  he  sat  up  sharply  and  cried  : 

"  I  have  it !  What  I  want  is  a  recurrence 
of  the  first  themes — Hope  transformed  into 
greater  grandeur  and  brilliancy,  as  though 
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wherever  his  glance 
fell.  And  as  he  Id 
his  wits  accept  the 
delusion  all  inilc 
cision  gradually  k-fr 
him,  and  he  Ix-gan 
to  work. 

He  had  now  no 
difficulty  in  fiiresti 
ing  the  end,  the 
worthy  end  of  "  .\ 
Symphony  of  Life. 
And  he  niarted  the 
finaU  "Joy," 

Ould  was  occupied 
with  the  work  for 
the    whole    momini;. 


I,ui 


some  new  influence  had  come  into  the 
life  of  this  poor  wight  who  is  me." 

He  locked  the  door,  and  having  pulled 
out  a  pile  of  pa[M;r  sat  down  to  "  finish  " 
his  symphony. 

For  some  time  he  made  no  commence- 
ment With  pen  in  hand  he  looked  at  the 
virgin  sheet  before  him,  arranging  his 
thoughts.  He  seemed  to  see  in  front  of 
him,  faint  and  elusive,  the  face  of  a  tall, 
graceful  girl,  with  clear-cut  features  and 
shining  blue  eyes  that  met  his  in  mute 
inquiry.  The  phantom  never  left  him,  but 
danced  up  and  down  on  the  while  paper 


but  he  gave 
thought.  The  sun, 
which  was  now 
smiling  through  the 
rain,  southed  in  dui- 
course,  and  slid 
gently  over  the 
shining  roofs  do«Ti 
its  golden  ladder  to 
the  west  Afternoon 
came,  and  still  he 
worked.  \Silh  ne\er 
an  erasure,  never  a 
pause,  and  never  a 
second  thought,  he 
wrote  on  in  untiring 
energy,  fitting  to- 
gether an  elaborate 
mosaic  to  contab 
the  unalloyed  joy 
that  had  entered  his  being. 

He  took  the  two  themes  of  the  fir^t 
movement,  one  boyish  and  the  other 
girlish  by  contrast,  that  had  opened  the 
symphony  in  such  early  confidence.  'ITity 
were  both  caricatured  in  the  fiiiak  a> 
it  was  at  present  sketched,  but  he  gave 
them  again  in  their  old  simpHcitv,  a:< 
a  kind  of  quaint  reproach  at  the  cjTiiijI 
lenity  which  had  marked  the  previous 
ending.  ihen  he  clothed  them  afresh 
in  laq;er  thought,  so  that  they  becume 
melodies,  deep,  tender,  and  sustaining, 
and   worked   the    two    hand    in    hand,  so 
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to  speak,  to  a  glorious  coda  of  unspotted 
splendour. 

He  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  labours, 
which  so  far  had  not  told  on  his  body  (for 
his  mind  was  as  fresh  as  ever),  when  a  long 
bright  ray  from  the  setting  sun  once  more  in- 
truded into  the  room.  No  mist  enshrouded 
the  steady  beam  this  time.  It  kissed  his 
hair  first,  and  slowly  lengthened  until  it  lay 
right  across  the  last  page,  bringing  into 
prominence  the  crashing  chords,  reiterated 
and  tremendous,  that  were  needed  to  em- 
phasise the  happy  future  which  lies  in  wait 
for  the  honest  heart  and  the  faithful  mind. 

To  the  composer's  excited  fancy  he 
could  hear  the  full  orchestra  sounding  out 
their  loudest  //////,  carrying  along  "  A  Sym- 
phony of  Life"  to  its  triumphant  climax. 

He  could  see  the  conductor's  arm  com- 
pelling, enforcing,  leading,  watch  the 
violins  madly  at  work,  note  the  "sacred" 
trombones  roaring  forth,  mark  the  rapid 
rattle  of  the  drums.  And  then  a  shout  of 
applause  and  mad  cheers  raised,  the  con- 
ductor himself  bowing,  and  the  bandsmen 
rising  to  join  in  the  ovation.  He  looked 
into  the  crowded  hall,  and  saw  a  pale, 
statuesque  figure  stand  and  wave  her  hand- 
kerchief, her  face  lighted  with  enthusiasm. 

The  great  work  was  finished.  Ould 
breathed  hard,  as  though  he  had  suddenly 
come  to  the  surface  of  deep  water.  The 
sunbeam,  unwilling  to  leave  the  achieved 
design,  still  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  score ; 
the  ink  still  glistened  in  its  eye.  Then  the 
sunbeam  fell  off  the  page,  and  the  ink 
dried. 

But  Ould  had  overtaxed  himself  He 
rose  unsteadily,  and  his  limbs  ached.  He 
felt  faint  and  weary,  and  before  his  tired 
eyes,  on  the  walls,  the  carpet,  the  ceiling — 
wherever  he  looked — endless  staves  and 
clustered  chords  sh  fted  eternally. 

He  went  to  the  door,  unlocked  it,  and 
rang  the  bell.  To  the  servant  who  appeared, 
he  said,  "  Bring  me  something  to  eat,"  and 
he  gathered  up  that  part  of  the  symphony 

he  had  called  "J^Yi"  ^^^  P^^  it  with  the 
rest,  out  of  sight 

The  woman  returned  with  another  note, 
bearing  a  crest  on  the  envelope.  Ould 
opened  it  slowly,  for  he  was  overcome  by 


sheer  lassitude,  and  could  hardly  bring  his 
eyes  to  read  what  was  written.  He  had,  in 
fact,  to  examine  the  letter  twice  before  the 
contents  were  plain  to  him.  It  was  a 
direct  commission  from  Sir  Robert 
Cressy  to  write  anything  up  to  a  half- 
programme  work  for  the  next  philharmonic 
concert,  and  to  name  his  own  fee.  Yet 
Ould  was  almost  too  sick  at  heart  to  feel 
pleasure  at  the  proposal,  although  it  was 
what  he  had  prayed  for  ever  since  he  had 
known  what  ambition  was. 

He  picked  up  the  sheet  of  notepaper, 
however,  which  he  had  received  from 
Johnson  the  critic,  and  which  had  lain 
by  his  hand  throughout  the  busy  day. 
Beneath  the  question  "  Is  this  all  ? "  he 
wrote  four  words  :  "  No ;  Fve  finished  it," 
and  gave  it  in  an  envelope  to  the  servant 
to  post. 

Then,  being  all  alone  and  overwrought 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  Austen  Ould 
flung  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands  broke  into  short, 
quick  sobs.  And  he  breathed  a  single 
name — May. 

V. 

Six  months  later  the  work  was  per- 
formed, and  it  won  instant  success. 

Sir  Robert  Cressy  had  acted  entirely  on 
his  own  initiative  when  he  commissioned 
Austen  Ould  to  get  ready  a  half-programme 
piece  for  the  philharmonic  society,  but  not 
until  he  had  heard  Johnson's  opinion  of 
the  symphony  before  it  was  finished. 
Ordish  was  not  pleased,  naturally,  and  in  a 
sinuous  but  persistent  way  he  set  himself  to 
prevent  the  newcomer  from  getting  a  hear- 
ing for  his  creation.  He  contrived  to  place 
countless  blocks  in  Ould's  way.  There 
were  several  numbers  for  the  orchestra  to 
rehearse,  and  he  devoted  as  much  time  as 
he  possibly  could  to  these,  and  only  allowed 
Ould  to  have  an  occasional  chance  of 
practising  the  band  in  his  symphony.  He 
prefaced  Ould's  appearance  at  the  weekly 
rehearsals  with  some  little  speech  like  this  : 
"  I  was  hoping  that  the  entire  evening 
might  be  devoted  to  the  serious  work  we 
have  in  hand,  but  I  suppose  that  I  must 
make   way  now  and  then  for  Mr.   Ould." 
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And  the  musicians,  who  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  never  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of 
Mr.  Ordish's  beat,  would  cheer  the  latter 
sentiment  rapturously.  They  were  dying 
for  a  man  who  could  count  three  in  a  bar. 
Ould  would  then  take  his  stand  at  the  con- 
ductor's desk,  throw  his  shoulders  back,  tap 
the  rail,  and  glance  round  the  orchestra 
with  arm  upraised. 

Then  work  began. 

On  the  third  occasion  Ould  refused,  in 
spite  of  the  band's  protests,  to  prolong  the 
rehearsal  after  the  usual  hour,  and  forthwith 
went  to  Sir  Robert. 

"  Do  you  want  my  symphony  to  be  given 
at  the  concert  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Why,  of  course." 

"Then,"  said  Ould  bluntly,  "see  that 
proper  opportunity  is  allowed  me  for  re- 
hearsing it." 

Sir  Robert,  observing  that  something  was 
amiss,  dragged  the  reason  from  him,  and 
then  did  his  best  to  soothe  the  irate  com- 
poser. Next  morning  he  and  Ordish  had 
a  short  and  sharp  fifteen  minutes  over  the 
telephone,  and  the  conductor  did  not  enjoy 
his  lunch  as  much  as  usual. 

Balked  of  his  design  in  this  way  Ordish 
did  his  best  to  see  that  Ould  had  the  worst 
position  on  the  programme,  namely  the  first. 

"  Let  us  give  our  friend  the  place  of 
honour,"  said  he,  with  an  engaging  smile  at 
Ould,  who  was  consumed  with  wrath  at  the 
proposal. 

"  Honour  be  damned  !  "  he  was  about  to 
fling  across  the  committee  table ;  but  Sir 
Robert  Cressy  waved  the  remark  aside 
with  an  easy  sweep  of  his  arm. 

"  Exactly,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Ordish — "  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  second  part." 

Mr.  Ordish  smiled  thinly,  and  Ould, 
swallowing  his  resentment,  chuckled  aloud. 
So  it  was  arranged. 

These  little  difficulties  settled,  Ould  had 
comparative  immunity  from  further  hin- 
drance, and  Mr.  Ordish  pocketed  his 
annoyance  by  declining  to  observe  the 
existence  of  his  rival.  But  as  Ould  en- 
tirely ignored  Mr.  Ordish,  the  effect  of  the 
situation  was  somewhat  lost  Johnson 
when  he  heard,  by  an  aside  that  he  could 
rely  upon,  what  was  happening,  went  about 


his  duties  in  the  same  calm  and  pleasant 
manner,  but  his  eyes  twinkled  when  he 
thought  of  the  philharmonic  and  its  con- 
ductor. 

Thus  the  eventful  night  drew  nigh  when 
Ould  tried  his  fortune.  As  if  by  magic 
critics  and  representatives  from  festival  and 
orchestral  societies  seemed  to  spring  up  on 
all  hands,  and  flock  to  the  hall.  How  the 
news  travelled,  Johnson  with  his  intimate 
information  perhaps  knew,  but  the  report 
penetrated  even  to  London  that  a  new  man 
was  coming  to  the  front,  and  should  be 
watched.  The  public  got  wind  of  some- 
thing similar,  and  gave  Ould  an  ovation  as 
he  appeared  on  the  platform  to  conduct 
his  piece,  bowing  with  quiet  dignity  in 
spite  of  an  ill-fitting  dress  suit 

Until  he  became  immersed  in  the 
music  Ould  felt  supremely  miserable — so 
much  was  at  stake — but  his  awkwardness 
vanished  for  he  knew  that  from  a  near  row 
May  Cressy's  serene  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
him.  For  she  was  more  than  a  mere 
"  influence  "  now — she  was  a  necessity  to 
his  happiness.  And  the  faces  of  the  band 
gleamed  approval  as  Ould  lifted  his  baton, 
and  never  was  a  new  work  given  ^vith 
better  intention. 

For  an  account  of  the  memorable  scene 
that  followed  the  performance  of  "  A 
Symphony  of  Life,"  one  must  turn  up  the 
files  of  the  newspapers  in  general,  and  one 
in  particular.  Johnson  was  so  busy  that 
night,  it  is  said,  that  he  could  only  be 
present  for  a  short  time  after  the  middle 
interval,  and  he  left  early,  but  a  whole 
column  of  close  type  was  not  sufficient  to 
record  his  impressions  of  the  new  piece. 

"Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Ordish  to  Ould 
some  time  afterwards,  when  acquaintance 
with  Ould  denoted  a  kind  of  brevet  rank, 
"  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  kind  to  you." 

"  How  good  of  him ! "  exclaimed  Ould. 
"  You  know  him  better  than  I  do." 

To  May  the  critiques  brought  a  multi- 
tude of  emotions,  and  as  she  read  them 
through  and  through  on  the  day  after  the 
concert  she  experienced  keen  joy  at  the 
praises,  quite  unqualified,  which  were 
showered  on  the  work.  One  account  gave 
her    special    pleasure.       The    writer    was 
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son,  and  a  passage  in  the  article  never 
seemed  to  weary  her.  She  read  it  over 
and  over  again.     It  was  this  : 

" .  .  .  The  piece  ended,  as  we  knew 
it  first,  in  what  we  ventured  to  think  was  a 
question  mark.  There  was  indeed  no  end- 
ng  at  all.  Something  was  needed  to  lift 
the  life  here  treated  from  the  abyss  of  pessi- 
mism into  which  it  had  fallen.  And  the 
riddle  is  solved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
broad  and  noble  subject  and  second  sub- 
ject, something  on  the  lines  of  those  whit  h 
open  the  work,  but  more  majestic,  more 
grand.  *  Joy '  becomes  *  Hope '  in  apo- 
theosis. And  so  this  *  Symphony  of  Life  ' 
terminates  in  a  paean  of  joy,  of  thanksgiv- 
ing almost,  that  crowns  the  entire  concep- 
tion. It  is  as  though  some  good  influence 
had  come  into  the  existence  of  the  hero,  and 
borne  him  in  the  end  to  Heaven.      .     .     ." 

There  was  more  of  course — an  inquiry 
into  the  technical  aspects  of  the  music, 
which  was  as  favourable  as  that  made  into 
its  ethics.  But  all  this  conveyed  less  to 
May  Cressy  than  the  paragraph  she  was 
reading.  She  put  down  the  paper,  and 
gave  up  her  mind  to  probe  its  meaning. 

What  was  this  influence  of  which  the 
critic  spoke,  that  had  saved  the  life,  and 
made  the  symphony  ?  She  knew  the 
circumstances  of  its  inception,  for  her 
father  had  given  her  Johnson's  version  of 
the  affair.  Ould,  she  guessed,  had  com- 
pleted the  extended  design  on  the  very  day 
after  she  had  first  met  him.  She  was  alive 
to  a  feeling  of  intense  interest  in — she 
dared  to  call  it  admiration  of — the  man 
who  had  come  so  suddenly  into  her  life  ; 
and  she  was  conscious  too  of  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  herself  and  him.  She 
had  been  much  in  his  company  at  quarter 
parties,  which  Sir  Robert  had  arranged 
when  Ould  had  been  at  the  piano,  and 
Johnson  had  dropped  in  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  listen.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
pleasure  which  it  gave  her  at  all  times  to 
talk  with  Ould  of  his  art.  And  as  she 
reviewed  the  past  few  months,  countless 
little  acts  came  to  her  mind,  indicative  of 
the  profound  regard  which  Ould  enter- 
tained for  her  good  opinion  and  her 
interest. 
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Now  in  her  loneliness,  surrounded  by 
these  silent  voices  all  with  one  accord 
singing  his  praises,  she  let  her  fancy  play 
upon  his  familiar  figure — that  image  of 
rugged  strength  and  indomitable  purpose. 
She  even  had  to  confess  to  a  longing  to 
share,  or  at  least  to  follow,  the  opening 
career  to  its  fulfilment. 

And  so  it  happened  that  her  listless 
imaginings  were  not  shocked  when  the 
door  opened  and  Austen  Ould  was 
announced. 

She  rose  to  receive  him,  but  the  scene 
seemed  unreal.  She  felt  that  she  was  but 
acting  a  part  in  the  ordered  drama  of  two 
lives.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
come  to  her  flushed  with  success,  and 
ready  to  lay  the  first  fruits  of  that  success 
at  her  feet. 

He  came  across  the  floor,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his.  For  an  instant  they  looked 
at  each  other  without  speech,  for  the 
hearts  of  both  were  too  full  for  words. 

Then,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  distant 
and  mystical,  the  girl  heard  herself  ask  the 
question  : 

"  What  was  this  influence  which  came 
into  your  life,  and  helped  you  to  finish 
the  symphony  and  continue  the  life  so 
happily  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  but  his  eyes  were 
eloquent  of  love. 

"  It  is  your  own  life  story  that  you  have 
told?"  she  went  on  in  the  same  serene 
voice. 

He  bowed  his  head  over  her  slim  hand. 

"  That  which  music  expresses  is  eternal 
and  ideal,"  he  said,  with  Wagner's  axiom 
on  his  lips.  "  It  does  not  give  voice  to  the 
passion,  the  love,  the  longing  of  this  or  the 
other  individual  under  these  or  the  other 
circumstances,  but  to  passion,  love,  and 
longing  itself." 

"But  what  was  the  influence  ? "  she 
asked. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"  You,"  he  answered. 

And  a  moment  later  Austen  Ould  asked 
himself  whether  all  the  striving  after  the 
eternity  of  fame,  the  fight  for  mere  exis- 
tence, and  the  struggle  for  eminence  were 
worth  the  glory  of  a  single  kiss. 
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By   PERCY    COLLINS 

A  Roouallc   Pbue  of   Natural  Seed   Sowing. 


PLANTS  are  incapable  of  voluntary 
motion.  They  remain  throughout  life 
securely  anchored  to  the  ground  by  their 
roots.  Yet  we  constantly  see  a  new 
plant  springing  up  in  a  spot  where  its 
kind  has  never  been  known  to  grow  before, 
and  are  often  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  sudden  appearance.  By  what  means, 
we  ask  ourselves,  can  a  plant  that  is 
firmly  rooted  on  one  hillside  sow  its 
seeds  in  a.  meadow  situated  a  mile  away 
across  the  valley? 

Very  many  seeds  simply  drop  to  the 
ground,  when  ripe,  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  parent  plant,  and  germinate  where 
they  fall.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  annual  herbaceous  vegetation — plants 
that  are  dead  and  gone  long  before  their 
seedlings  begin    to  grow.     But  it  requires 


JEED   VESSEL  OF  THE  AFRICAN       GRAPPLE 
PLANT,     WHICH     IS    CARRIED     ABOUT     BY 
ANIMALS,  SOWING  ITS  SEED  WHEREVER  IT 
GOES. 


only  a  slight  effort  of  thought  to  realise 
how  greatly  plant  life  as  a  whole,  and 
perennial  plant  life  in  particular,  would 
benefit  by  any  circumstances  calculated 
to  remove  its  seeds  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  original  growth. 
Both  the  parent  plant  and  the  expected 
seedlings  would  gain  inestimably  in  life's 
battle  from  such  tendencies.  The  former 
would  preserve  room  in  which  to  develop 
and  flourish,  unhampered  by  the  growth 
of  young  plants  about  its  roots ;  the 
latter  would  reap  the  benefits  offered  by 
new  and  unexhausted  soil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Nature  has 
supplied  a  very  brge  number  of  plants 
and  trees  with  special  contrivances  for 
getting  rid  of  their  seeds.  In  some 
cases  it  is  the  sudden  and  violent 
bursting  of  the  pod  which  scatters  the 
seeds  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions : 
the  capsule  of  the  West  Indian  sandbox 
tree  is  a  case  in  point.  It  explodes  with 
such  force  that  the  flying  seeds  are 
capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds,  while 
the  accompanying  report  resembles  the 
detonation  of  firearms.  Other  plants, 
such  as  the  cocoanut  palm,  launch  their 
carefully-packed  seeds  upon  the  crest  of 
a  wave,  to  be  sown  on  the  beach  of 
some  far-off  island.  Still  others  —  and 
they  are  a  numerous  group— have  seeds 
which  by  ingenious  mechanisms  are  con- 
verted into  temporary  flying-machines  and 
parachutes. 

But  the  most  fascinating  phase  of  this 
romantic  subject  is  that  dealing  with 
hooked  and  burred  seeds,  for  here  we  see 
birds  and  animals  pressed  into  unwitting 
service  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  examining  a  mixed  collection  of 
seeds   from    any   part   of  the  world,  it  is 
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SEED  POD  OF  "MARTYNEA  FRAGRANS,' 
SHOWING  THE  TWO  HORN-LIKE  HOOKS 
BY  WHICH  THE  POD  CLINGS  TO  ITS 
UNWILLING  CARRIER. 

always  noticeable  that  a  laige  percentage 
are  covered  with  hooks  or  with  spines. 
These  processes  spring  either  from  the 
pod  or  from   the  seeds  themselves,  and 


seem  to  exist  for  the  express  purpose  of 
entanglement  with  any  woolly  or  hairy  sub- 
stance with  which  they  may  be  brought 
into  contact. 

Now   many   animals   delight   in    rolling 
and     lying     amongst     rank     weeds      and 


THE  AVENS,  A  COMMON  HEDGE  PLANT,  HAS 
A  WONDERFUL  HOOKED  SEED,  SHOWN 
ENLARGED    IN    THE  SMALL    PHOTO. 


SEED  VESSEL  OF  THE  "YELLOW  MAR- 
TYNEA": THE  HOOKS  ARE  SEVERAL 
INCHES  LONG,  AND  ATTACH  THEMSELVES 
TO    ANV    PASSING   ANIMAL. 

grasses.  Besides,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  any 
creature,  even  by  passing 
through  a  tangle  of  vegetation 
at  a  time  coincident  with  the 
full  ripeness  of  these  hooked 
seeds,  would  be  certain  to 
collect  a  large  number 
amongst  its  fur  or  hair. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  remarkable 
seed  vessel  of  the  African  "Grapple" 
plant,  which  is  covered  with  long, 
hooked  arms,  standing  out  at  all  angles. 
Once  firmly  fixed  to  an  animal,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  shaken  off,  but  is  carried 
about  from  place  to  place — wherever  its 
bearer  may  wander.  And  as  the  pod 
dries  and  splits,  the  seeds  are  shaken  out 
— a  few  here,  a  few  there,  over  a  wide 
of  country.  If  the  "  Grapple  "  plant 
were  possessed  of  brains  and  had  de- 
liberately set  itself  to  think  out  a  method 
for  getting  its  seeds  widely  dispersed,  it 
could  hardly  have  hit  upon  a  more 
ingenious  plan. 
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FURNISHED  WITH    ROWS    OF   MINUTE    BARBS. 

It  is  said — and  one  can  readily  credit 
it — that  when  an  ox  gets  one  of  these 
terrible  seeds  fixed  to  its  mouth,  the 
poor  beast  stands  roaring  with  pain  and 
a  sense  of  helplessness.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  torment  thus  imposed 
upon  the  hapless  carrier  actually 
in  making  the  germination  of  the  scL'd 
more  certain  and  speedy,  for  an  animal 
would  certainly  do  its  best  to  get  rid 
of  such  an  unpleasant  encumberanco 
without  delay. 

Other  seeds  which  must  often  cause 
their  carriers  a  good  deal  of  disconiftirt 
are     those     of    the     beautiful     tropical 
flowering   plants  known   as    Martyi 
Most    of    the    species    throw    all    their 
energy  into  the  production  of  two  huge 
hooks.       In    the    case    of    the  species 
known     as    Marty nea    fragrans     these 
bend   outward    from    the    pod    like  the 
horns  of  an  ox,  while  those  of  the  yellosi' 
Martynea   have   a   regular    up- 
ward   curve.       In   both    cases, 
the  hooks  attain  a   length  of 
several  inches. 

Both  of  these  plants  are 
native  to  tropical  America,  but 
an  allied  species  {Af.  diandni) 
has  spread  into  the  East,  and 
is  described  as  a  common 
hedge  plant  in  Uengal.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  to  India  in  1875-0, 
King    Edward's 


drawn  to  this  plant  from  the  fact 
that  a  panther,  killed  in  one  of  the 
shooting  excursions,  was  found  to  have 
a  quantity  of  the  formidable  seeds  at- 
tached to  its  skin. 

Many  less  obtrusively  hooked  seeds 
cause  their  carriers  little  or  no  discom- 
fort, and  simply  remain  amongst  the 
liair  or  wool  until  the  occasion  of  the 
animals'  periodic  moult.  In  countries 
where  sheep  roam  vast  tracts  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
arrange  that  the  time  of  shearing  shall 
fall  at  a  date  preceding  that  at  which 
these  hooked  and  burred  seeds  are 
known  to  ripen.  Should  this  precaution 
be  neglected,  the  wool  becomes  almost 
valueless  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of    seed    which    collects     amongst     its 

In  this  respect,  no  pbnt  is  more  uni- 
versally dreaded  than  that  known  in 
Australia  as  the   "Bathurst    Burr."     A 
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natii'e  of  Southern  Europe, 
this  [wstileniia!  weed  has 
managed  to  work  its  way  tnxr 
thu  greater  part  of  tlie  world, 


and  whL-re 


tai.le 


e\]}ort,  it 

is  as  nnu;h  R-a 

as  the    1 

atrue   or   tht-   ( 

orado    b.. 

tile.     ThL-  se-od 

.   but 


stiff    hnnli: 


marvellously  adaiited  for  e; 
tanglement  with  wool,  owif 
to    the    great    number    oi 
with  which  it  is  covered, 
sheep    have    collected    a    ([uantity    of 
these    burrs,    it    is    almost     impossible 
to  cleanse   their  wool.       Consequently, 
in    Australia,    a    heavy   penalty    is   im- 
posed bv    the    Government  upon  thosr 
W'ho    nefjlect   to   keep    down    this    weed 
on  their  pro[>erty. 

The    introduction    of    I  he     Rathurst 
burr  into  Cape  Colony  is  thus  di 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  I.ayard: 

"Between  1S55  and  iSfio  a  ship  lad< 
with  wool,  from  Australia,  was  w-re<k< 


■;OFTnECAKl<0T,  FORMED  IN'TO 
CASKETS  FOR  TKK  DKVKLOPMKNT  Of  THEIR 
SPINV,  HEIXIKHOIJ-UKK  SKEDS,  SHOWN 
IN  TEIE  SMALLER  I'llOTO. 


on  Cape  I.'A^ulhas.  Many  of 
tlie  bales  were  wa.shed  up  and 
Siilvafjed,  being  spread  out  to  dry 
on  the  shore,  and  subseiiuently 
sold  on  the  spot  by  auiiion. 
Sonic    were   bought   by   a  gentle- 


hvniK 
Cai.e 


t  Simon's  'Jo 
I'own,  transjiorted 
ain  spread  out  on 
dry.     J'rom   these 


li  kn. 


1  bo 


ed  Ihc 


resid- 
is  the 

urr.  Eriini  the  first-named 
mad  all  over  the  country, 
.)ris  showing  that  it  almost 
■ared  lirst  along  the  roadsi<les, 
ropped  from  the  lleeees  of 
eliing  along  them.  The  burrs 
been   in   the    Jleeces  of  the 
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tation.  Doubtless  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  plants  with  seeds  of  this 
kind  have  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and  are  found  flourish- 
ing on  every    bank  and  in  every 

One    of    our    most    beautiful 
hooked  seeds  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon agrimony,  a  plant  familiar  to 
most  country  people  and  valued  by 
them  on  account  of  certain  medi- 
cinal   properties   with  which    it  is 
credited.      Each  of  its  pods  resembles 
an  exquisitely  modelled  cup  or  chalice, 
with  a  lid,  and  a  coronet  of  tenaceously 
hooked  spines  round  the  rim. 

The  common  barley,  too,  is  the  type 
of  an  interesting  group  of  seeds.  Each 
grain  developes  a  Ion';  process  known 
as  the  "awn,"  which  is  beset  through- 
out its  entire  length  with  rows  of 
niinute  barbs.  It  is,  in  fact,  like 
a  countless  series  of  fish-hooks,  set 
one    after    another    in    a     long     line. 


wool  laid  out  to  dry  on  the  shore  after 
the  shipwreck." 

English  lanes  and  meadows  supply 
many  interesting  examples  of  hooked 
and  burred  seeds.  The  single  seeil  of 
the  avens,  for  instance,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Martynea  in  appearance, 
save  that  it  is  very  small,  and  possesses 
only  one  hook  instead  of  two. 

All  who  are  not  too  old  to  remember 
their  school  days  must  be  familiar 
that  common  hedge  weed,  the 
goose  grass  or  clivers,  the  littla 
seed  buttons  of  which  are  so  ready 
to  adhere  to  a  coat  or  jacket. 
Boys  are  never  tired  of  surrep- 
titiously decorating  the  backs 
of  their  betters  with  patterns 
worked  out  in  these  tiny  hooked 
burrs. 

Rabbits  and  hares — not  to  men- 
tion the  lesser  tenants  of  our 
fields  and  hedge-rows — must  col- 
lect quantities  of  hooked  seeds 
amongst  their  fur  as  they  push 
their   way   through    tangled    vcge- 


THK    KSAPWKKD.S,    COMMON    ENGLISH   WILD 
FLOWKRS,    HAVE    UNIQUE    AND     CURIOUS 
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This  awn  is  capable  of  inextricable 
ontanglfmem  witli  hair  or  wool,  and 
<loublless  aids  tlic  barley  in  the  broad- 
cast sowing  of  its  grain. 

Some  of  the  common,  white-flowered 
umbelliferous   plants    have    exceedingly 
curious  seeds.    That  of  the  carrot,  for  in- 
stance, looks  like  a  hedgehog'  on  occount 
of  the  rows  of  closely  set  spines  «ith 
which  it  is  covered.     The  carrot,  loci,  is 
interesting    because  of   the    manner   in 
which  it  wraps  up  its  seeds  until  they  are 
<)uite  ripe  and  ready  to  be  carried  away 
and  sowa     A.s  soon  as  the  tiny  flowers 
that  make  up  each  head  of  lilrjom  have 
been  fertilised,  the  network 
of  stems  beneath  them  bend 
inwards  and  over,  forming 
a  kind  of  basket  in  which 
the  seeds  may  dei'elop  un- 
harmed by  the  exigencies 
of  the  weather  or  the  at- 
tacks of  insects. 

Other    curious     hooked 
and  spiny  seeds  which  well 


CORONET  OF 


deserve  notice  are  those  of  the 
hedge  jiarsley,  the  self-heal,  and  the  knap- 
weeds both  greater  and  lesser.  Indeed, 
the  variety  of  hooked  and  spiked  con- 
trivances with  which  seeds  are  furnished 


But  ii 


e  the 


distribution. 

Inglund,  with  its  well- 


THE  COMMON  IIURDOCK,  A  PLANT  WHICH 
MIGHT  IlECOMK  EXCKSSIVELV  INJURIOUS 
TO  SHEEP  lARMKKS  WERE  EN<;i,.\ND  A 
WII.lt,   UNCl'LTlVATEn    COUNTRY. 


object  is  essential!; 
to  secure  a   wide  < 

Happily,  i 
(ended  meat 
like  an  orderly  garden  for  injurious 
v.eeds  to  c:onstitiile  a  really  serinus 
menace  to  any  branch  of  farming. 
Were  this  otherwise,  there  is  at  least 
one  plant  which  woidd  be  hable  to 
cause  trouble.  This  is  the  well-known 
burdock,  whose  hooked  seeds  might 
become  almost  as  injurious  as  those 
of  the  Hathurst  burr,  did  natural  con- 
ditions favour  its  abundant  increase. 
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By   ERNEST    G-    HENHAM 


THE  Washington  County  special,  on  the 
Sunrise  Route,  slowed  into  the  station 
of  Sprague's  Falls,  and  the  conductor 
pushed  his  head  into  the  smoking-car  to 
announce,  "  We  will  have  to  lie  up  half-an- 
hour,  gentlemen.  Sorry  to  delay  you,  but 
an  axle  of  the  dining-car  has  heated.  You 
will  find  the  scenery  around  the  Falls  as 
good  as  any  in  Maine." 

The  car  was  crowded  with  sportsmen, 
making  for  Princeton,  to  enjoy  the  season. 
These  men  had  been  strangers,  more  or 
less,  when  they  boarded  the  special  at 
Washington  Junction,  but  were  arguing  like 
old  friends  long  before  the  conductor  inter- 
vened. None  of  them  was  in  any  hurry 
to  reach  the  terminus  on  Big  Lake ;  and  all 
were  unanimous  that,  whatever  happened, 
they  could  not  afford  to  drop  the  dining-car, 
because  a  hungry  wind  was  blowing  across 
the  high  track,  and  it  was  nearly  time  for 
the  "first  call"  to  luncheon.  Every  man 
put  on  his  Panama  hat  and  descended  from 
the  train  in  that  contented  mood  which 
prepared  him  to  enjoy  anything ,  from  an 
exploded  safety-valve  to  a  cyclone. 

"  Heated  axle,  eh ! "  snorted  Judge 
Honeybone,  who,  it  was  commonly  believed, 
had  acquired  his  title  from  having  once 
ser\'ed  in  a  judicial  capacity  at  a  baby-show. 
"  I  guess  I  don't  rightly  understand  axles, 
hot  or  cold,  but  if  they  are  anything  near 
as  awkward  as  a  choked  furnace  or  a 
Gouldsboro  cheese,  this  train  and  me  part 
company  right  here." 

The  Judge  was  an  individual  gifted  with 
the  irritating  knack  of  monopolising  con- 
versation. For  the  last  fifty  miles  his 
strident  voice  had  swamped  the  inarticu- 
late efforts  of  his  companions,  as  he  dilated 
upon  the  manifold  advantages  of  hatching 
out  salmon  fry  in  incubators,  furnished  with 
Spanish  moss.  By  suggestions,  dropped 
inadvertently,    the   shrewd    travellers    sus- 
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pected  that  the  Judge  had  some  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  Grand  Lake  Salmon  Hatching 
Coy.,  Ltd.,  of  East  Machias,  ^which  was  the 
case,  as  the  trippers  discovered  by  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  the  hatchery  in  question. 
The  baby-critic  believed  in  combining  a 
certain  amount  of  business  with  pleasure^ 
when  the  particular  business  interfered  in 
no  way  with  his  personal  enjoyment. 

"What's  that.  Judge?"  demanded  an 
attenuated  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  who 
was  smoking  a  long  cigar,  which  threw  him 
ludicrously  out  of  proportion.  "I  guess 
we  know  what  a  choked  furnace  means 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  zero;  but 
what's  a  Gouldsboro  cheese,  anyhow?" 

"  Never  heard  of  a  Gouldsboro  cheese  I  *' 
snorted  Judge  Honeybone.  "Well,  I 
hadn't  either,  till  I  had  waded  through  life 
quite  a  piece.  Sit  right  down  on  this  bench, 
while  I  pass  the  time  telling  you  how  one 
twenty-pound  yellow  cheese  played  havoc 
with  my  peaceful  home  one-time." 

The  travellers,  who  had  already  dis- 
covered that  the  unlearned  Judge  was  no 
amateur  at  stretching  the  longbow,  grinned 
sympathetically  at  each  other,  and  arranged 
themselves  in  various  postures  about  the 
benches  and  crates  outside  the  ticket  office 
underneath  the  perplexing  clock,  which 
indulged  at  noon  in  the  startling  habit  of 
suddenly  altering  its  dial  and  replacing  the 
numerals  one  to  twelve  by  thirteen  to 
twenty-four,  thus  summarily  disposing  of 
those  antiquated  chronological  symbols 
a.m.  and  p.m.  When  the  party  had  ar- 
ranged itself  to  his  satisfaction,  the  Judge 
straddled  contentedly  across  the  platform, 
worked  his  cigar  into  a  remote  part  of 
his  mouth,  and  commenced : 

"About  ten  years  ago,  before  I  em- 
barked on  the  speculative  business  which 
brought  me  in  my  pile,  I  opened  a  law- 
office  in  I^onardville,  which  is  a  village 
seven  miles  from  Millfield,  on  the  road  to 
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Oh  City,  Look-to-Heaven  County,  in  New 
England.  There  was  mighty  little  business 
those  days,  and  after  a  while  I  got  weary 
of  counting  flies  on  my  office  window,  and 
watching  soakers  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
saloon  right  opposite  my  shingle-pole.  I 
was  figuring  out  one  day  that  my  wife  and 
I  would  soon  be  getting  down  to  potatoes, 
cooked  in  their  jackets  to  avoid  waste, 
which  food  from  a  domestic  economy 
point  of  view  is  the  last  stage  before  a  tight 
belt,  when  my  office  door  opened,*  and  in 
walked  Mr.  Lafayette  P.  Shawmut,  of  Red 
Bank,  Pennsylvania. 

"  Kindly  remember  that  I  do  not  say  a 
word  against  Mr.  Shawmut's  personal 
character.  He  was  a  gentleman  from  the 
highest  point  of  his  innocent  bald  head  to 
the  square  toes  of  his  Boston  boots.  He 
looked  around  him  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way 
— he  was  the  most  absent-minded  man  I  ever 
met — and  I  would  swear  that  he  couldn't 
have  told  me  his  own  name  if  it  hadn't  been 
printed  on  the  card  he  was  holding,  and 
directly  he  got  into  my  office  he  seemed 
just  as  anxious  to  get  out  again.  But  I 
was  between  him  and  the  door,  and  had 
him  anchored  in  a  chair  before  his  whiskers 
could  shake. 

"*Mr.  Honeymouth?'  he  said,  when  I 
had  him  fixed. 

"  *  YouVe  shot  over  it,'  I  told  him. 
^Honeybone  is  my  name.  Sir.  An  un- 
usual name,  but  in  that  it  resembles  me. 
So,  at  least,  I  have  been  informed  by 
numerous  clients  who  have  been  dis- 
entangled from  apparently  hopeless 
positions  by  my  conscientious  application 
to  their  affairs.' 

"  Had  to  say  that  much,  you  will  allow, 
gentlemen,  for  advertisement. 

"  *  I  own  a  piece  of  property  in  this 
village,'  the  old  softhead  went  on ;  *  and 
I  very  much  require  your  advice,  Mr. 
Honeybag.' 

"  *  Still  a  bit  off  the  bull's  eye,'  I  said, 
handing  him  a  sheet  of  notepaper  with  my 
name  printed  on  it.  But  it  wasn't  going  to 
be  any  use.  He  wouldn't  even  have 
remembered  what  he  had  come  for  if  he 
hadn't  read  it  all  out  of  a  note-book. 

"Well,   gentlemen,    this    old   Shawmut 


had  been  brought  up  in  the  pious  belief 
that  two  corner-lots  in  Leonardville 
belonged  to  him,  and  now,  he  told  me,  a 
cousin  had  turned  up  claiming  that  he 
could  show  a  better  title  to  the  property, 
so  Shawmut  wanted  my  advice  as  to  how  he 
could  make  good  his  claim,  because  he  was 
thinking  of  building  on  those  lots.  That 
was  a  knotty  question  for  any  lawyer,  you 
will  admit.  If  we  had  been  further  west  I 
would  have  recommended  him  to  shoot  the 
cousin  as  the  easiest  way  of  clearing  the 
title.  As  we  were  in  New  England  I  just 
advised  him  to  play  grab  and  to  freeze  on 
those  lots,  and  I  told  him  if  he  liked  to 
send  his  cousin  along  to  me  I  would  ex 
plain  to  him — the  cousin  that  is — that  he 
had  no  more  title  to  the  land  than  he  had 
to  be  next  Pope.  I  talked  to  Shawmut  for 
an  hour,  and  presently  got  him   satisfied. 

"  *  You  think  that  is  my  best  course,  Mr. 
Honeybear  ? '  he  said,  ringing  the  changes, 
as  per  custom,  on  my  label. 

"  '  Sure  of  it,'  I  told  him.  *  Youll  find 
it  in  Roman  Law.' 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I'm  not  going  to 
choke  you  up  with  details  concerning  that 
legal  controversy.  May  I  be  sunstnick  if 
I  remember  rightly  just  now  how  I 
managed  it,  but  my  name  isn't  Artaxerxes 
S.  Honeybone  if  I  didn't  fair  ly  and  squarely 
convince  that  cousin  of  my  client  that  those 
two  lots  in  Leonardville  no  more  belonged 
to  him  than  to  the  mosquitoes  that  whistled 
over  them.  And  having  told  you  that 
much  I'll  cut  the  cackle  and  come  to  the 
cheeses. 

"  After  I'd  fixed  up  his  business,  old 
Shawmut  came  round  to  see  me  as  happy 
as  a  Colorado  bug  in  a  potato  patch.  He 
was  going  back  on  that  night's  mail  to  Red 
Bank,  before  he  forgot  where  he  lived, 
and  as  he  said  good-bye  he  asked  me  to 
send  along  my  bill  of  costs,  which  I  may 
mention  was,  when  complete,  as  clever  a 
piece  of  progressive  mathematics  as  any  of 
you  gentlemen  are  ever  likely  to  see.  As 
he  was  going  out  he  seemed  to  remember 
something  all  of  a  sudden,  and  stopped  to 
say  : 

"  *  When  I  get  home  I  shall  send  you  one 
of  my  Gouldsboro  cheeses,  Mr.  Honeydew' 
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— it  was  wonderful  what  trouble  that  other- 
wise worthy  gentleman  took  to  fix  me  with 
an  alias — '  they  are  very  famous  cheeses 
which  I  make  myself,  and  there  are  none 
like  them  in  the  world.  I  shall  send  you 
one  of  the  largest  and 
ripest  as  a  slight  token 
of  my  gratitude.' 

"  Shawmut  paid  his 
bill  hke  a  little  hero, 
the  only  trouble  being 
that  he  made  out  the 
cheque  to  Artaxerxes 
S.  Honeysuckle,  and  I 
had  to  endorse  it  ac- 
cordingly, and  face  the 
chaff  of  our  local 
bank-manager.  About 
a  week  later,  as  I  was 
picking  peas  in  my 
front  garden,  the 
freight  clerk  came 
along,  and  after  giving 
me  good  evening,  said, 
'Say,  are  you  ex- 
pecting any  freight 
through  from  Penn- 
sylvania? There's  a 
case  up  in  the  shed 
that  is  likely  meant 
for  you,  only  it's  made 
out  on  the  bill  of  ladin^; 
to  Mr.  Honeycomb.' 

"  Directly  he  said 
that,  I  remembered  old 
Shawmut.  I  went  right 
that  minute  to  the 
shed,  and  had  the  case 
brought  back  on  an 
express  waggon.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the 
cheese  was  large,  as 
promised,  and  there 
wasn't  any  manner  of 
question  either  about 
its  ripeness.  As  it  « 
house  I  had  to  stand  before  the  door 
and  beat  back  the  flies  with  a  branch  of 
willow,  or  I  would  have  had  an  Egyptian 
plague  of  them  inside.  As  it  was,  the 
parlour  was  filled  with  buzzers  all  the 
evening,  and  it  was  quite  pathetic  to  watch 


them  seeming  to  ask  for  that  cheese, 
which  was  hidden  away  safe  in  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  cellar  to  cool  and  think 
of  its  sins.  But  there  was  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  insect  popu- 


"  Grabbing  ai 


^word  I  (^ptned  tkd  door  aboui  iui 


i  carried    mto  my 


lation    of    LeonardviJIe     was    more    than 
trebled  that  night 

Next  day  my  wife  and  I  went  for  a 
holiday  to  visit  her  folks  at  Acron.  We 
hadn't  been  away  for  quite  a  time,  and  now 
that  we  had  the  means  and  the  weather  was 
set  fine,  we  concluded  that  we  might  do 
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worse  than  enjoy  our  lives  a  spell.  We 
got  back  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  late  in 
the  evening,  and  found  the  place  as  we  had 
left  it,  and  Jim,  our  hired  man,  cutting 
kindling  in  the  yard.  I  could  see  by  the 
look  on  Jim's  face  that  things  weren't 
running  so  level  as  they  looked. 

"  *  Well,'  I  said,  after  my  wife  had  gone 
up  to  unpack,  *  what's  wrong,  Jim  ? '  He 
looked  up  at  me,  scared  like,  and  rubbed 
the  side  of  his  head,  peeking  around  to 
make  sure  that  my  wife  was  out  of  earshot. 
Then  he  came  up  close  to  me  and  said, 
*  There's  ghosts  ! ' 

"  *  What,'  I  said,  '  ghosts,  are  there  ? ' 

"  *  The  house  is  full  of  'em,'  said  Jim. 

" '  Don't  tell  the  landlord,'  I  said.  '  He 
puts  up  the  rent  for  all  improvements. 
How  do  they  shape,  Jim?' 

"  *  Ain't  seen  'em  yet,'  he  said.  *  I've 
slept  in  the  house  last  three  nights,  and  I 
could  hear  'em  moving  and  crying — ay,  and 
jumping,  and  they've  got  stomachs  has 
them  ghosts.' 

"  *  Why  shouldn't  they  ?  '  I  said.  'Ghosts 
don't  appear  to  have  much  personal 
property,  and  you  wouldn't  want  to  deny 
them  stomachs.' 

"  *  And  they've  got  digestive  apparatuses,' 
Jim  went  on.  *  Leastways,  I  guess  they  have.' 

"  *  How  do  you  know,  if  you  haven't  seen 
them  ? '  I  asked  him. 

"  *  I  put  my  supper  in  the  cellar,  and  they 
went  and  ate  it,'  he  said. 

"I  couldn't  get  any  reason  out  of  Jim,  so 
I  got  quit  of  him  and  went  indoors.  The 
place  seemed  the  same  as  usual,  and  I  said 
nothing  to  my  wife,  not  wanting  to  scare 
her.  We  ate  our  supper  and  got  to  bed, 
and  I  went  right  off  to  sleep. 

"  I  may  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that  ours 
was  different  from  any  other  house  in  the 
district,  having  been  set  up  by  an  English 
crank,  who  wanted  to  make  his  surround- 
ings feel  home-like.  There  was  a  deep 
cellar  running  under  the  entire  house,  and 
a  big  hall,  with  a  flight  of  stairs  made  of 
Virginia  oak,  wide  enough  to  allow  a  party 
of  three  to  come  up  abreast.  Right  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  was  our  bedroom.  There 
was  a  door  to  the  cellar,  but  it  had  gone 
crazy,  and  wouldn't  shut. 


"I  guess  I  am  addressing  an  audience 
of  married  men,  who  know  what  it  is  to 
be  woke  out  of  their  slumbers  by  an  elbow 
in  the  ribs  and  a  kind  of  stified  voice 
whispering,  *  Get  up  !  There's  a  robber  in 
the  house.'  Gen'rally  that  robber  is  the 
family  cat,  sometimes  it's  rats,  and  then 
again  it  may  be  a  genuine  ghost  that  you're 
entertaining  unawares.  I  was  stirred  up  by 
the  dig  in  the  ribs  aforesaid,  and  my  wife 
crying,  *  Artaxerxes  !  There's  someone  in 
the  cellar.' 

"  *  There's  nothing  valuable  there,  my 
dear,'  I  said,  half  asleep.  *Let  him 
stop.' 

"  *  It's  just  a  ghost,'  she  gasped,  tr>4ng  to 
find  cover. 

"That  roused  me,  because  I  remembered 
Jim's  story.  I  got  up,  lit  the  lamp,  and 
grabbing  an  old  sword  descended  to  me 
from  an  ancestor  who  had  fought  in  the 
war  of  Independence,  opened  the  door 
about  two  inches,  and  listened.  It  was 
mighty  dark  upon  the  stairs,  and  I  allow  I 
might  have  felt  a  bolder  man  if  only  the 
incident  could  have  been  timed  to  occur 
when  the  sun  was  in  working  order.  I 
distinctly  heard  a  noise.  If  any  gentleman 
here  finds  himself  unable  to  grasp  a  scien- 
tific fact,  he  will  find  me  suflftciently  broad- 
minded  to  pity  him ;  but  I  could  plainly 
hear  a  heavy  breathing,  the  kind  of  noise 
an  old  gentleman  might  make  after  going 
three  times  at  boiled  pork,  with  a  dragging, 
heavy  sound  such  as  a  mighty  big  frog 
might  make  shufHing  along  a  plank  side- 
walk. 

"  *  It's  a  ghost  right  enough,'  I  said  to 
myself;  but  my  wife  heard  me  and  let  out 
a  scream  which  ought  to  have  moved  the 
heart  of  any  decent  phantom  to  pity. 

"  *  Go  down  and  scare  him  away,'  she 
gasped. 

"  *  I  guess  the  ghost  is  doing  the  scaring,' 
I  said.  'Ghosts  ain't  geeSe,  my  dear. 
You  can't  wave  a  sheet  at  them  and  shoo 
'em  off  the  premises.' 

"  *  Let  me  down  from  the  window,'  she 
says. 

"  Directly  she  spoke  I  had  what  the 
philosophers  call  a  flash  of  intuition.  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  old  Shawmut  and 
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his  present  after  we  went  away ;  but  as  I 
stood  there,  and  listened  to  that  spectral 
being  bumping  himself  around,  and 
flopping  and  moaning,  the  whole  thing 
came  back  to  me ,  and  I  knew  that  the 
apparition  what  had  eaten  our  Jim's 
supper  was  Lafayette  P.  Shawmut's  Goulds- 
boro  cheese." 

An  inarticulate  murmur  went  up  from 
the  assembly  beneath  the  clock,  and  the 
conductor,  who  had  recently  joined  the 
party,  banged  his  boot  upon  a  knot  in  the 
platform,  and  remarked  succinctly,  "  That 
corks." 

"  How  is  it  you  didn't  smell  the  cheese  ?  " 
demanded  one  of  the  fishermen. 

"  That  is  a  point  which  worried  me  at 
the  time,"  the  Judge  responded.  "But  it 
was  settled  to  my  satisfaction  before 
morning.  Gentlemen,  that  cheese  had 
reached  a  stage  when  it  was  beyond 
smelling. 

"  I  went  back  to  my  wife  and  washed  my 
hands  of  the  whole  concern.  I  told  her 
that  the  cheese  belonged  to  her  depart- 
ment, and  that  it  was  her  business  to  keep 
it  under  control.  I  had  never  interfered 
with  her  housekeeping  arrangements  in 
the  past,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  begin  then. 
But  she  just  called  me  a  coward,  and  re- 
fused to  go  down  and  do  her  duty.  And 
in  the  meantime  there  was  that  Gouldsboro 
cheese  running  crazy  about  the  house. 

"  *  It  will  eat  the  chops  I  got  in  for 
breakfast,'  she  said. 

"  I  told  her  I  only  hoped  it  hadn't  got 
hold  of  my  corn-whisky,  a  luxury  to  which 
it  would  naturally  not  be  accustomed.  I 
didn't  like  the  prospect  of  having  to  face 
that  cheese  if  it  was  mad  drunk.  Besides, 
liquor  might  make  it  vindictive.  It  might 
smash  the  furniture,  or  rouse  the  village,  or 
maybe  tear  up  some  of  my  valuable  papers. 
I  never  wished  for  daylight  more  in  my  h'fe. 
I  wasn't  going  down  to  tackle  the  thing  in 
the  dark.  It  might  have  jumped  at  me 
sudden  out  of  a  corner. 

"  Presently  I  heard  a  shout.  It  was  Jim, 
who  slept  behind  the  kitchen.  I  opened 
the  door  again  and  called  back,  and  I 
could  tell  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  when 
he  answered  that  Jim  was  scared. 


"*The  ghost's   around,'   he   called   up. 

*  He  came  to  my  door  and   breathed  at 
me  through  the  keyhole.' 

"  *  Can't  you  fix  him  ? '  I  whispered  down 
the  stairs.  *I  guess  it's  nothing  but  a 
cheese.' 

"*Huh!'  exclaimed  Jim.  *\\Tiat?  a 
cheese  ! '  I  heard  him  give  a  frightened 
sort  of  laugh.  *  If  'twas  naught  but  a 
cheese,  I'd  get  a  bit  of  bread  and  some 
beer  and  eat  him.     This  here  is  a  ghost.' 

"  '  Where  is  he  ? '  I  called. 

"'I  heard  him  flopping  towards  the 
parlour,'  said  Jim.  *  I'm  going  out  to  get  a 
man  to  help  me  catch  him.' 

"  The  manner  in  which  Jim  emphasised 
this  statement  made  me  determined  to 
deprive  myself  of  his  services. 

"  We  heard  him  leave  the  house  by  the 
back  and  for  a  while  there  was  silence. 
Then  the  noises  broke  out  again  louder, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  closer. 

"  *  Artaxerxes  ! '      my      wife     screamed. 

*  That  cheese  is  coming  up  the  stairs.' 

"I  would  have  been  clear-headed  enough 
if  I  had  been  alone,  but  she  made  me  fairly 
streaked.  We  locked  the  door  and  barri- 
caded it  with  furniture,  and  my  wife  opened 
the  window  and  called  *  Murder,'  though 
there  was  no  one  to  hear,  the  house  being 
in  a  lonely  spot.  I  sat  there  watching  the 
door,  every  second  expecting  to  see  the 
cheese  break  it  down,  and  come  rolling 
into  the  room  with  fury  written  on  its  face. 
But  nothing  happened.  It  was  all  my 
wife's  imagination.  That  Gouldsboro 
cheese  wasn't  worrying  its  head  about  us. 
Food  for  its  stomach  was  what  it  was 
after. 

"  After  a  while  Jim  returned  with  a  man. 
There  was  daylight  showing  by  then,  and  I 
reckoned  I  might  as  well  go  down  and  see 
what  was  happening.  We  fixed  up  all 
the  lamps,  and  after  a  dram  round  I 
brought  out  my  gun  and  we  started  to 
hunt.  We  found  that  cheese  in  the 
parlour,  lying  peacefully  asleep  upon  the 
lounge." 

"How  did  it  get  there?"  asked  an 
incredulous  voice. 

"Hopped,"  said  the  conductor  causti- 
cally. 
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"  I  gave  it  both  barrels  before  it  would 
wake,"  went  on  the  Judge,  unmoved 
"  Then  Jim  got  his  shovel,  and  the  three 
of  us  removed  the  remains,  and  buried 
them  under  a  pear  tree  in  the  back  garden. 
Then  I  gave  the  man  who  had  come  to 
our  help  two  dollars,  concluded  to  forgive 
Jim  because  there  was  no  denying  he  was 
handy,  and  went  back  to  bed. 

"When  I  got  into  my  office  next  morn- 
ing, there  was  old  Shawmut  waiting  for  me. 
He  had  come  in  on  the  night  train,  and 
had  run  round  first  thing  before  he  forgot 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  back 
to  Leo  nardville. 

"  *  Good  morning,  Mr.  Honeybee,'  he 
says,  as  respectful  as  possible.  *  You 
never  wrote  me  how  you  liked  my  cheese, 
he  went  on. 

"'Couldn't  find  the  words,'  I  said. 
And  that,  gentlemen,  was  the  truth. 

"Then  he  started  out  to  read  from  his 
note-book.  It  appeared  that  the  cousin 
was  a  mean  kind  of  man,  and  not  being 
satisfied  with  my  opinion  had  gone  to 
another  lawyer,  who  had  told  him  that  he 
could  fire  old  Shawmut  out  of  those  lots 
higher  than  any  rocket.  Lafayette  P. 
had  just  heard  from  him,  stating  his 
affectionate  intention  of  immediately 
starting   on   it. 

"  *  A  man  has  offered  to  buy  the  lots  off 
me/  my  client  went  on.  *  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  if  the  buyer 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  title.' 

"  *  You  want  me  to  make  him  satisfied  ?  ' 
I  said. 

"*If  you  think  it  ^411  be  honourable,' 
he  answered,  with  his  innocent  look. 

"  *  It  will  be  good  business,'  I  said. 

"  *  I  think  you  are  a  ver)'  wonderful  man, 
Mr.  Honeystalk,'  he  said,  as  he  rose. 

"  *  Tired  of  hearing  it,'  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  fixed  up  that  bit  of  business 


too.  Those  lots  were  sold,  without  any 
consideration  for  that  cousin;  and  old 
Shawmut  grabbed  the  cheque  and  left  for 
Red  Bank,  child-like  and  content,  while  I 
cashed  in  my  commission,  and  began  to 
conclude  that  Leonard ville  was  too  small 
a  place  for  my  talents.  Besides,  I  was 
afraid  that  the  purchaser  of  those  lots  might 
not  be  able  to  properly  appreciate  my  gifts, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  got  a  rank 
bad  title.  Serve  him  right  for  being  too 
stingy  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  look  after  his 
interests.  Men  such  as  he  starve  the 
professions." 

"  Come  along  there,  for  Princeton," 
called  the  brakesman,  swinging  down  upon 
the  group  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  white- 
capped  autocrat  of  the  dining-car  leaned 
from  his  platform,  and  cried,  "Luncheon 
now  ready.     First  call." 

"One  moment,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
Judge.  "  To  complete  my  little  experience, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  upon  the  eve  of  my 
departure  from  Leonardville,  I  received  a 
communication  from  Shawmut,  which  read, 
I  think,  exactly  in  this  way  : 

"  *  Dear  Mr.  Honeymoon,  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  I  have  forgotten  you.  To  show 
you  that  I  have  not,  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
have  just  sent  off  to  you,  per  freight,  another 
of  my  famous  Gouldsboro  cheeses,  which 
I  trust  you  will  enjoy  as  much  as  you  did 
the  last.  Yours  ever  gratefully,  Lafayette 
P.  Shawmut.'" 

"  Who  got  that  cheese  ? "  inquired  a 
stifled  voice. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know,"  said  Judge 
Honeybone  gravely. 

"  All  aboard  ! "  shouted  the  conductor. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  sportsmen  filled 
the  dining-car,  and  the  clatter  of  knife  and 
fork  replaced  the  *ioise  of  tongues  as 
the  Washington  special  panted  towards 
Princeton. 
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FIRE-FIGHTING  IN  BYGONE  DAYS 

By   ROTHA   MARY   CLAY 


THE  oldest  remains  of  fire  engines  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  country  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  True,  they  were  not 
found  in  England  (but  at  Bolsena,  in  Italy), 
but  we  possess  them  in  our  national  col- 
lection, and  may  therefore  be  interested  in 
them.  These  relics  consist  of  parts  of  two 
Roman  fire  pumps,  on  the  principle  in- 
vented by  a  Greek  mechanician,  Ctesibiusi, 
of  Alexandria  (120  B.C.),  and  described  by 
his  pupil.  Hero  (who  compiled  a  work  on 
pneumatics).  Hero  called  this  appliance 
"  the  siphon  used  in  conflagrations." 

The  remains  in  the  British  Museum 
show  parts  of  two  such  machines.  The 
pieces  consist  of  two  double-cylindercd 
force  pumps,  differing  slightly  one  from 
the  other.  The  two  plungers  in  the  cylin- 
ders were  worked  with  a  reciprocating 
motion,  by  means  of  a  rocking  beam,  now 
lost.  They  alternately  draw  in  water 
through  valves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  and  force  it  into  the  vertical  pipe 
in  the  centre. 

No  remains  of  this  kind  have  yet  been 
found  as  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  Roman  Fire  Brigade  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  a.d.  We 
quote  from  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst,  who  dis- 
covered that  at  that  time  there  was  a 
cohort  of  night- watchers  or  firemen  at 
Concangium  (identified  with  Greta  Bridge, 
Yorkshire).  He  writes  :  "  The  fact  of  there 
being  a  numerus  vigilum — an  ancient  his- 
toric corps  of  Roman  firemen — stationed  in 
Britain  is  in  itself  well-nigh  unii|ue  in  the 
miUtary  annals  of  ancient  times." 

"The  chief  duty  of  the  Roman  firemen," 
he  adds,  "  was  to  make  their  nightly  rounds 
in  order  to  prevent  and  extinguish  fires. 
Hence  frequent  mention  is  made  by  ancient 
authors  of  the  axe  and  bucket  which  they 
carried  with  them.     ,     .     .     They  were  a 


body  trained  to  ar 
exact  discipline." 

If  the  Romans,  ' 
mechanics,    used 
occasional    "  siplio 
times  ?      Terrible  i 


>  and  accustomed  to 


ith  their  knowledge  of 
only  buckets  and  an 
n,"  what  of  medixval 
conflagrations  in 
the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  realise 
the  awful  ravages  of  fire  in  eariier  times. 
Open  hearths  were  common  in  cottages 
built  of  timber  and  thatched  with  reed,  and 
such  wooden  dwellings  as  caught  fire  in 
those  eariy  days  were  inevitably  doonied. 
It  would  seem  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
the  hall  was  the  only  place  where  there  was 


THE  CURFEW,  OR  COUVRE-FEV.  ANCIKNT- 
LY  USED  TO  COVER  OVER  HEARTH 
FIRES   AT  NIGHT, 
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a  fire,  and  old  illuminations  show  that  even 
the  cooking  was  conducted  out  in  the  court- 
yard, presumably  for  safety. 

The  custom  of  ringing  a  airfew  bell,  at 
the  sound  of  which  fires  were  to  be  extin- 
guished, seems  to  have  been  introduced  by 
our  great  king  and  law-giver,  Alfred,  in 
872.  He  ordered  the  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  to  cover  up  their  fires  every  night 
at  the  given  signal.  The  Curfew  Law  of 
William  the  Conqueror  (1067)  is  better 
known.  It  commanded  "  that  in  every 
towne  and  village  a  bell  should  be  rung 
every  night  at  8  of  the  clocke,  and  that  all 


but  they  probably  replaced  older  imple- 
ments of  the  same  preventive  nature. 
The  curfew  was  made  of  pieces  of  copper 
rivetted  together.  The  glowing  wood  and 
embers  were  raked  to  the  back  of  the 
hearth,  and  the  open  side  of  the  cover 
placed  against  the  heap.  This  custom 
must  have  averted  many  disasters  by  pre- 
venting danger  from  sparks. 

Conflagrations  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  these  early  times.  In  1087,  "a 
devouring  fire  spread  abroad  over  almost  all 
.  the  principall  cities  of  England." 

In  1 1 89,  judicial  precautions  were  taken 


A.D.    1664. 
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FIG.    B. 
ANCIENT    FIRE-BUCKETS    AND    BRASS    HAND-SQUIRT    (i6tH    CENTURY). 
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people  should  then  put  forth  their  fire  and 
candle  and  goe  to  bed."  Henry  I.,  how- 
ever, "  restored  to  his  subjects  the  use  of 
lights  in  the  nights  " — a  measure  possibly 
not  so  wise  as  it  was  popular. 

The  curfew  (from  couvre-feu),  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given  (Fig.  A),  was  pro- 
bably not  used  as  an  extinguisher,  but 
covered  over  the  fire  in  safety  till  morning. 
Examples  being  rare,  some  have  questioned 
the  very  existence  of  such  an  utensil.  Dr. 
Johnson,  however,  refers  us  to  Bacon,  and 
gives  in  his  Dictionary :  "  Curfew — a  cover 
for  a  fire."  Six  are  now  known  to  exist ; 
most  of  these  date  from  Tudor  days  only, 


by  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  "  As 
for  prevention  of  casualties  by  fire,  the 
houses  in  this  Citie  (being  then  builded  all 
of  timber,  and  covered  with  thatch),  it  was 
long  since  thought  good  policie  wisely  to 
provide  that  all  men  should  build  their 
houses  of  stone  up  to  a  certaine  height 
and  to  cover  them  with  slate  or  baked  tile. 
Since  which  time,  thanks  bee  given  to  God, 
there  hath  not  hapned  the  like  often  con- 
suming fires  in  this  Citie  as  before." 

The  ward-motes  of  the  city  followed  this 
good  example,  and  made  certain  fire-laws 
the  same  year.  Every  great  house  was 
henceforth  to  keep  ladders.      During  the 
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FIG.  C. 

UETHOD  OF  USING    THE   HAND-SQUIRT 

AT   A    FIKE. 

summer  the  owners  were  to  provide  "be- 
fore their  doors  a  barrel  full  of  water  for 
quenching  fire."  Another  clause  ordained 
"  that  ten  reputable  men  of  ward,  with  the 
aldermen,  provide  a  strong  crook  of  iron, 
together  with  two  chains  and  strong  cords, 
and  that  the  handle  have  a  good  horn  and 
loudly  sounding." 

In  1268,  the  Night  Watch  was  instituted, 
the  men  being  "all  in  brighte  harnesse"; 
these  watchmen  acted  primarily  as  police, 
to  prevent  disturbances,  but  no  doubt  (hey 
also  kept  watch  against  danger  by  fire. 

In  1444,  Canton  noies  that  "Paulus 
steple  was  sette  a,  fyre  by 
lyghtnynge,  which  was 
quenched  by  force  and 
laboure."  Stow's  "  Chron- 
icle" adds  that  "espying  the 
fire,  the  Ma  lor  and  much 
people  came  thither  and  wilh 
vinegar  quenched  llit  fire." 
This  recalls  the  methods  of 
the  firemen  of  Imperial  Rome, 
who  made  use  of  "  rags  and 
cloths  steeped  in  vinegar"  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Precautionary  measures 
were  made  from  time  to 
time,  especially  in  London, 
such  as ;  "  Every  Warde  must 
have  a  racke,  with  two  longe 
cheynes    of    yrne    and    two 
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ladders  ....  Every  house  must  have 
a  Tubbe  with  water,  redy  for  parell  of  fire." 

In  Scotland  we  find  that  the  wise  King 
James  I.  made  strict  precautionary  laws  in 
1425.  A  plentiful  supply  is  ordered  of 
"  leddiris,  sayis  (tubs),  and  cleiks  (hooks)  of 
ym  to  draw  down  (yniber  and  ruffes  that 
are  fyryt." 

The  latter  implements  for  demolishing 
buildings  play  an  important  part  In  the. 
early  days  of  fire-fighting.  In  1583,  Fleet- 
wood, Recorder  of  London,  announced  in  a 
speech  ;  "  In  London,  houses  are  to  be 
pulled  down  with  engines,  hooks,  and 
ladders  .  .  .  and  this  is  for  avoiding  of  the 
rage  of  fire." 

Two  such  Fire  Crooks  may  be  seen  at 
Banwell  (Somerset),  bearing  the  date  1610. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Knight  describes  them  thus : 
"  These  Thatch  Anchors  are  very  massive 
and  heavy  oaken  poles,  aoft.  long,  and  each 
furnished  with  a  wrought  iron  head,  like 
the  head  of  a  great  boat-hook,  or  one  fluke 
of  an  anchor.  They  are  furnished  with 
rings,  and  to  these  rings  ropes  were  fastened, 
so  that  when  the  crook  had  been  hoisted  on 
a  burning  roof,  and  its  pointed  end  buried 
in  the  thatch,  the  blazing  straw  n^jght  be 
torn   off    by   the  united    efforts    of  many 

The  use  of  Thatch  Anchors  is  suggested 
by  Shakspeare  for  a  far  different  purpose. 
One  of  his  heroes  proposes  to  make  use 
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■    MANUAL   FKOM   EXETER,    DATING   FROM    l6z6. 


of  them  to  reach  the  distant  window  of  his 
lady-love : 

Wh)  then  a  lidder  qua  nth  made  of  cords 
To  cast  up  a  /A  a  pair  of  anchering  hooks 
Here  their  use  was  not,  as  usual  to 
pre\ent  the  spread  of  fltmes — rathrr  to 
fan  the  fire  of  his  affection  for  Silvia  i 
Fire  crooks  remain  at  Horncastle,  Oakham, 
and  Minchinhampton  Totnes  has  also  a 
small     one,     more     of     the     size     of    a 


further 

The  appli- 
ances used  at 
this  time  are 
summed  up  in 
theorder  given  in 
Exeter  in  1558, 
for  "leather 
buckets,  ladders, 
and  crooks." 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  unwieldy 
hand-squirt  or  syringe  of  brass  was  intro- 
duced. It  was  about  3ft.  long,  and  required 
three  men  to  work  it,  yet  having  only  a 
capacity  of  about  half-a-gallon.  The  illus- 
tration (Fig.  C)  shows  the  method  of  using  iL 
The  first  mention  by  an  English  writer 
of  a  squirt  mounted  on  wheels  is  in  1590, 
I-ucar  published  a  treatise  on  geometry  and 
mechanics,  announcing  in  the  title  that 
the  concents  were  "in  part 
collected  out  of  diverse 
authors  in  diverse  languages, 
and  in  part  devised  by 
Cyprian  Lucar,  Gentle- 
man." His  squirt  is  evi- 
dently copied  from  a 
French  work  published  by 
Besson  a  few  years  earlier. 
The  picture  given  in  Fig.  D 
is  Lu  car's  woodcut,  an 
\ngliLLsed  copy  of  one  of 
I  Lsson  s  plates.  The  text 
sets  forth  "how  a  great 
store  of  water  may  be 
thrown  out  of  a  new  de- 
mised squert  upon  any 
fiercd  house."  The  vessel 
would  hold  a  hogshead  of 
w-itcr,  was   shaped   like  a 
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cone,  and  filled  by  a 
funnel,  the  stream  being 
forced  out  by  a  screw- 
piston.  It  was  on  a 
movable  frame,  so  that 
"  with  ease  and  smal 
strength "  it  could  be 
"made  to  squirt  out 
his  water  with  great 
violence  upon  the  fire 
that  is  to  be  quenched." 
It  is  difficult  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  kind  of 
"engines"  in  use  during 
the  next  hundred  years. 


FIG.   H. 

"tub"  engine  from  dunst.aiile,  now  the  propertv  of 

messrs.  shand  &  mason. 


and  the  term  is  applied 
to  any  kind  of  mechanical 
contrivance.  In  1634,  men- 
tion is  made  of  "divers  squirts 
and  petty  engines  to  be  drawn 
upon  whceles  from  place  to 
place  for  to  quench  fire."  In 
1633, a  fire  on  London  Bridge 
is  described  in  \Vallington's 
"Journal," and  he  says:  "For 
the  three  engines  which  are 
such  excellent  things  that 
nothing  that  was  ever  devised 
could  do  so  much  good,  yet. 
none  of  them  did  prosper,  for 
they  were  all  broken."  Some- 
times, however,  they  worked 


effectually. 
King  Charles  I. 
witnessed  their 
utility,  and  in 
1637  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Mayor 
ihusi  "Whereas, 
wee  have  had 
good  informa- 
tion of  the  excel- 
lent use  to  bee 
made  of  the 
new  engins  for 
spowting       of 

mend  unto  you 
that   there    may 
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a  frequent  provision  bee  made  of 
them     .     .     .     ." 

The  debatable  question  of  the  dating  of 
the  few  really  antique  engines  that  remain, 
is  one  that  presents  great  difficulties.  There 
is  no  certain  means  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  dates,  which  are  often  of  necessity 
speculative,  nor  is  there  documentary 
evidence  to  assist  us. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  manuals  extant 
is  a  two-man  engine  from  Exeter,  which  is 
said  to  date  from  i6z6.  We  here  depict 
it  (Fig-  E)  assisting  in  the  Coronation  fes- 
tivities. It  has  probably  existed  during 
twelve  reigns.      The  pumps  are  contained 


in  a  box  in  the  centre  (not  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  air-chamber).  Abo^e  is  a  roof  on 
uprights,  upon  which  the  fireman  stood  to 
direct  the  jet.  A  horn  lantern  al  the  front 
of  the  engine,  and  a  wooden  alarm  rattle, 
used  by  the  Beadle,  are  interesting  acces- 
sories to  it.  The  engine  was  stationed  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  in  case  of  a  fire  within 
the  dty  walls  application  had  to  be  made 
to  the  Mayor  or  Beadle,  who  would  lend  it 
on  condition  that  the  whole  was  returned 
in  good  repair. 

The  earliest  engines  had  no  wheels. 
The  Exeter  one  just  alluded  to  was  origin- 
ally carried  by  means  of  hand-])oles  and 
straps.  Others  were  dragged  on  sledges. 
A  new  sort  of  machine  was  advertised  in 
1658,  as  "more  traversable  in  less  room, 


and  more  porUible  than  formerly  used." 
Solid  wooden  "Cheese"  wheels— that  is, 
wheels  without  spokes — would  be  the  neit 
step  in  advance.  At  first  they  would  not 
revolve  on  their  own  centre,  but  further 
progress  would  lead  constructors  to  provide 
a  turn-table  fore-carriage.  A  great  expendi- 
ture of  power  would  be  required  by  these 
solid  wheels,  and  the  friction  would  be 
liable  to  split  them.  It  is  surprising,  there- 
fore, how  Iqng  they  remained  in  use. 

In  records  of  the  City  of  Bristol  we 
read  that  in  consequence  of  a  destructive 
fire  in  1647,  the  Corporation  sent  to  London 
for  a  fire-engine  (for  which  ^£31  los.  was 
paid,  together  with  j£&  8s.  for  forty-eight 
buckets).  In  1683  (perhaps  because  men's 
eyes  had  been  opened  by  the  Great  Fire  in 
the  metropolis)  this  engine  had  evidently 
become  out  of  date.  Mr.  J.  Latimer,  who 
investigated  these  records,  remarks:  "The 
idiom  of  the  West  of  England  is  amusingly 
adopted  by  the  Chamberlain  when  he  notes 
the  payment  of  half-a-crown  to  some  men 
'  that  brought  out  the  engine  from  under 
the  Guildhall  to  try  him  whether  he  was 
in  order.'  Apparently  'he'  was  not,  and  a 
new  machine  was  purchased  for  ^^34   ^5^-" 

Perhaps  the  Scot  was  even  then  foremost 
in  striking  a  bargain,  for  Glasgow-  pur- 
chased its  first  engine  for  £2^.  This  was 
in  1656.  Two  officials  were  to  meet  with 
one  Colquhoun,  and  "  to  grie  with  him 
anent  the  making  of  the  ingyne  for  casting 
of  water  on  land  that  is  in  fyre,  as  they 
have  in  Edinburghe."  They  built  "ane 
hous  of  daillis"  (deals)  for  it — surely  the 
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first    Fire    Station   of    which    ive    hear   in 
Great  Britain  ! 

If  provisions  against  fire  were  inadequate, 
still  more  were  the  measures  for  protection 
against  loss  by  fire.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
had  had  guilds  to  secure  themselves  against 
"  fire,  water,  robbery,  or  other  calamity." 
In  media;val  times  little  provision  ivas 
made  until  the  isth  century,  when  a 
method  was  devised  of  alleviating  dtstitu- 
lion.  A  friend  at  Court,  or,  later  on,  a 
successful  "peticion  at  the  seshions,"  re- 
sulted in  the  issue  of  a  "  King's  liricf,"  or 
licence  to  collect  money.  Numerous  entries 
are  found  in  Parish  Accounts  of  alms 
for  sufferers  by  "fyre"  or  "floud,"  as 
when  in  1606  a  village  congregation  in 
Somersetshire  gives  "  to  a  burned  Towne 
in  Devon,  iijs.  4d."  In  time,  Briefs  became 
unpopular  with  the  congregation,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  Pepys,  in  his  "  Diary  " 
{1661),  notes  one  Sunday:  "To  church, 
where  we  observe  that  the  trade  in  Briefs  is 
come  now  up  to  so  constant  a  course  every 


Sunday  that  ive  resolve  to  give  no  more 
to  them." 

The  country  folk  still  proved  generous, 
for  the  accounts  of  the  village  of  Langley 
Burcell  (Wilts.)  show  140  such  responded 
to  between  1661  and  1700.  Amongst 
many  of  interest  we  quote  one  :  Oct.  loth, 
1666.  "  Collected  on  the  fast  day  towards 
the  reliefe  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
great  sufferers  by  the  late  flire  in  the  Citty 
of  London,"  &:c.,  _£i.  t6s.  This  fast  day 
was  kept  throughout  the  country  ;  after 
which,  September  and — the  day  of  the 
outbreak — was  ordered  to  be  observed  in 
the  City  for  ever ;  it  was  kept  yearly  at  St. 
Paul's  until  1859. 

As  early  as  1609,  insurance  had  been 
suggested ;  and  as  Mr.  F.  B.  Helton  (in  his 
"Fire  Insurance  Companies")  has  pointed 
out,  petitions  were  made  to  Charles  I.  and 
favourably  answered  in  1635 ;  but  the 
whole  subject  passed  into  oblivion  during 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  not  until  the  awful 
disaster  of  1666,   which    caused    general 
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engine  of  this  character 
still  existing,  which  is 
probably  unique.  This 
curiosity  dates  from 
about  1678,  and  it  be- 
longed formerly  to  the 
town  of  Dunstable. 
Messrs.  Shand  Sz  Mason 
now  possess  this  primi- 
tive engine,  and  also  an 
old  print  (Fig.  I)  issued 
by  the  maker,  Keeling, 
depicting  the  method  of 
using  such  machines. 

We  are  bound  to 
come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  inventor  of  a 
machine  (even  though 
he  be  a  peer)  cannot  be 
considered  the  fairest 
exponent  of  its  useful- 
ness. The  Marquis  of 
Worcester  invented  a 
fire-engine,  and  wrote 
an  extravagant  descrip- 
tion of  it  to  King 
terror,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  prudent  Charies  I.  Walford  quotes  the  letter, 
turned  again  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Barbon's  which  closes  thus  :  "By  divine  permission 
office  was  founded  in  London  the  following  and  heavenly  inspiration,  this  is  my  stupen- 
year,  and  this  was  merged  into  the  Fire      dious  water-commanding  engine,  boundless 


Office  of  1680.  The  "  Hand -in -Hand" 
(1696),  "Sun"  (1710),  and  "Union"  (1714) 
followed.  These  Fire  Offices  soon  began 
to  keep  their  own  engines.  These  would 
probably  be  at  first  a  tub  on  low  wheels 
with  a  force-pump  and  nozzle,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  tub  and  squirt.  It  would  be 
little  laiger  or  more  powerful  than  a  garden 
engine  of  the  present  day.  The  "  Sun  " 
showed  on  its  early  policies  an  oval  tub 
engine,  worked  by  levers  at  each  end ;  a 
fireman  with  pick-hook  on  the  right  of  the 
Sun  design  ;  a  porter  carrying  bales  on  the 
left.  A  similar  vessel  is  depicted  on  the 
policies  of  the  Bristol  Crown  Fire  Office 
(Fig.  F),  which  was  the  first  provincial  In- 
surance Office,  founded  1718.  The  fireman 
exhibits  it  with  evident  pride,  and  his  other 
appliances  are  worth  noting;  while  the 
porter  no  doubt  represents  the  Salvage 
Corps  of  later  times. 

We  give  an  illustration  (Fig.   H)  of  an 


for  height  and  quantity  !' 

Of  whatever  character  the  before-men- 
tioned appliances  were,  they  consisted 
merely  of  a  suction  pump  and  forcing  pump 
combined.  Squirt  and  pump  alike  pro- 
duced water  only  with  an  intermittent 
discharge.  Moreover,  as  the  pipe  was  not 
flexible  but  rigid,  it  was  difficult  to  reach 
the  desired  spot.  Besides  this,  a  great 
many  men  were  required  to  work  them — a 
number  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  jet 
thrown. 

A  great  development  was  soon  to  take 
place. 

Richard  Newshani,  a  pearl-button  maker 
of  London,  devised  (or  possibly  adapted) 
an  invention  which  has  been  of  infinite 
service  ever  since.  We  may  call  this  man, 
therefore,  the  Fire-King  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  it  was  said  of  Newsham 
that  "in  his  engines  he  gave  a  nobler 
present  to  his  country  than  if  he  had  added 
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provinces  to  Great  Britain."  His  new 
engines  were  patented  in  1721  and  1725- 
That  these  engines  were  generally  adopted 
and  fully  appreciated  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  circular  of  the 
period:  "Richard  Newsham,  of  Cloth  Fair, 
London,  Engineer,  makes  the  most  useful, 
substantial,  and  convenient  engines  for 
quenching  fires,  which  carries  continual 
streams  with  great  force.  He  hath  plajed 
several  of  them  before  His  Majesty,  and  the 
nobility  at  St,  James's,  with  so  general  an 
approbation,  that  the  largest  was  at  the 
same  time  ordered  for  the  use  of  that  Royal 
Palace." 

It  was  the  addition  of  the  air-chamber 
which  worked  this  radical  change,  for  the 
new  engine  could  force  a  stream  of  water 
in  a  continuous  flow  upon  the  fire. 
Briefly,  it  is  so  planned  as  to  cause  the  air 
confined  within  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber  to  press  on  the  water  beneath  it, 
and  thus  to  force  out  the  water  with 
regularity.  The  combination  of  this 
principle  with  that  of  the  force-pump,  still 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  latest 
machines,  constitutes  Newsh am 's  right  to  be 
called  "the  Father  of  the  Modem  Fire 
Engine  in  England." 

Another  improvement,  no  less  useful — 
invented  by  the 
famous  Van  der 
Heydes,  of  Amster- 
dam, and  intro 
duced  from  Hol- 
land about  thi-s 
time — was  the  sub- 
stitution of  the 
leather  hose  for  the 
fixed  pipe,  which 
enabled  a  stream 
of  water  to  be  car- 
ried in  any  direc- 
tion. Leather  hose 
for  "conveying 
water  to  and  from 
fire  and  other  en- 
gines" was  patented 
in  1676,  and  was 
first  used  that  year 
at  a  great  fire  at 
Southwark.     It  was 


,  before  ii 


>  general 


A  most  interesting  specimen  of  New- 
sham's  engines  was  formerly  at  Dartmouth, 
and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  (Fig.  K).  It  is  described 
thus ;  "  It  has  two  acting  pump-barrels 
4^in.  diameter,  S^in.  piston -stroke,  and  a 
tall  air-vessel  to  secure  a  continuous  dis- 
charge. The  pumps  are  placed  in  a  tank 
which  forms  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and 
the  water  to  be  pumped  was  brought  in 
buckets  and  emptied  into  the  tank,  but  the 
suction  inlet  to  the  pumps  is  provided  with 
a  two-way  cock,  by  which  the  pumps  can 
be  arranged  to  draw  either  from  the  tank 
or  a  length  of  suction  hose."  The  pumps 
were  worked  by  men  at  the  long  cross- 
handles  as  in  modern  manuals,  but  in 
addition  two  treadle-boards  were  provided, 
upon  which  several  more  men  stood  and 
assisted  the  pumping. 

At  the  back  of  the  engine,  protected  by  a 
sheet  of  horn  and  a  door,  are  the  following 
quaint  directions ;  "  When  you  play  a 
stream  to  its  full  length,  hold  the  branch 
stcddy  some  Time.  I.et  so  many  Men  as 
can  stand  upon  the  Treadles  {with  their 
Faces  towards  the  Stage)  work  with  their 
Feet,   whilst  a  full  number  on   each   side 


Fin.  0. 

'   ENGINE   PREStNTED  TO  THE   PARISH   OF    BRAY 
IN    1737,   RECENTLY  RENOVATED. 
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assist   with  their  hands, 
twice  a  year  to  see  it  is 


.  .  Play  it 
order.  .  .  ■ 
Let  the  Forcers  be  New  Leathered  and 
New  Valves  made  once  in  7  years,  whether 
they  be  wanting  or  no,  and  so  the  Engine 
will  be  kept  in  good  order.  .  .  .  Paint 
the  Ironwork  and  Cistern  once  in  7  years 
to  preserve  them,"  &c.,  closing  with  the  name 
of  "me,  the  inventor,  R.  Newsham."  It 
bears  the  dale  1 734.  The  Corporation 
accounts  for  Dartmouth  are  wanting  for 
that  year ;  but  the  price  was  probably 
about    £s°i    f""^    ^^^    ''"'^'    London-made 


engine.  The  Fire  Offices  also  kept  en- 
gines. The  early  policies  of  the  "  Sun " 
show  the  old  tub  engine  as  we  have  said, 
but  the  later  policies  (from  1748)  show  the 
beading  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
(Fig.  L),  but  with  the  figures  reversed  and 
differently  costumed.  In  this  print  we  see 
the  new  engine  in  all  its  glory.  The 
"Union"  (or  "Double  Hand-in-Hand ") 
Office  was  founded  in  1714.  Its  insignia 
was  four  hands  clasped,  as  shown  on  the 
engine  (Fig.  M).  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
political  caricature,  called  "The  Times,"  by 
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ei^ne  was  supplied  to  Glasgow  for  that 
sum  in  1725.  He  received  orders  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  indeed,  and  the 
first  fire  engine  exported  to  New  York  in 
1732  was  one  of  his.  Americans  have 
termed  this  type  of  engine  "  a  two-decker," 
from  the  positions  of  the  operators. 

The  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 
show  then  a  great  advance  in  protection 
against  fire,  and  against  loss  by  fire.  An 
Act  was  passed  in  1707  "for  the  better 
preventing  of  mischiefs  that  may  happen 
by  fire."  It  concerned  London  only,  and 
ordained  that  every  parish  within  the 
"  Bills  of  Mortality  "  was  to  keep  one  hand 


Hogarth  (1762),  which  represents  Mr.  Pitt 
helping  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  whilst 
Lord  Bute  tries  to  put  it  out  with  an 
engine  of  the  "  Union  "  Office. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  N)  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  new  type  of  engine.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens 
of  Wishford  (Salisbury),  in  1728,  for  the 
sum  of  ;£33  3s.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
engine  actually  still  in  use.  This  fact 
proves  the  great  value  of  the  new  invention. 

An  engine  of  Newsham's,  similar  in 
character,  was  given  to  the  parish  of  Bray 
(Berks.)  by  Lady  Coleraine,  of  Cannon 
Hill,  Maidenhead,  in    1737,     The   Parish 
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Council  renovated  it  recently,  when  it  was 
unearthed  after  lying  idle  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. Probably  it  was  originally  mounted 
on  "cheese"  wheels. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  Fig.  O 
shows  that  this  old  engine  is  by  no  means 
obsolete,  but  is  capable  of  doing  good 
work, 

Newsham  died  in  1743-  An  obituary 
notice  in  the  London  Magazine  refers  to 
him  as  "  long  known  to  the  pubiick  by  his 
incomparable  engines  for  extinguishing 
fires."  This  type  of  engine  continued  to 
be  built,  and  certainly  shows  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  fire-fighting  from  the 
scenes  depicted  in  Figs.  D,  E,  and  H.  Yet 
one  of  these  engines  is  depicted  in  a  print 
of  1748  at  work  at  a  fire  in  Cornhill 
which  "  burnt  with  great  fury  for  ten 
hours,"  and  destroyed  eighty  houses. 

Other  makers  soon  followed  in  New- 
sham's  wake,  and  their  engines  are  very 
similar  in  character.  Improvements  in 
detail  were  made  by  Messrs.  Had  ley 
{predecessors  of  Messrs.  Merry  weather), 
Phillips  (founders  of  the  firm  of  Shand  and 
Mason),  Rowntree,  Kraniah,  and  others. 

Hadley,  of  I-xjng  Acre,  built  a  "Patent 
Fire  and  Garden  Engine"  for  the  parish  of 
"Stanes,"  dated  1738,  of  which  an  iilu.stra- 
tion  is  given  (Fig.  P).  It  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  Newsham's  Dartmouth  engine;  it 
has  treadles,  and  also  a  little  door  behind 
contaimng  the  instructions     This  was  used 


,    FROM    WINDSOR 
CASTLE   (1735)- 

tliirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  worked  by 
the  fireman  who  appears  in  the  picture. 
The  quaint  helmet  is  of  the  same  date  as 
the  engine. 

Another  of  Hadley's  manuals  is  one,  dated 
1735,  from  Windsor  Castle  (Fig.  Q).  It  is 
wurked  by  a  curious  fly-wheel  motion,  the 
wheel  having  leaden  w  eights  attached.  This 
engine  is  now  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Merry  weather 

In  1774  Phillips  constructed  an  en- 
gine (l*ig  R)  for  knaresborough  Castle 
{\  orks  ),  which  mav  now  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  that  town. 

Ihe  singularh  picturesque  old  manual 
at  Maimesbury  Abbey  (Fig.  S)  bears 
no  date,  and  the  little  door  no  longer 
contains  the  instructions.  Adam  Nuttall 
shows  a  similar  engine  on  his  advertise- 
ments dated  1751,  and  Phillips  built 
one  of  the  same  character  for  Measham 
in  1786  The  levers  are  of  quaint 
design,  probably  to  facilitate  the  filling 
of  the  cistern 

In  1774  Parliament  took  measures  to 
organize  more  adequate  provision  against 
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fire.  A  law  was  passed,  ordering  that 
parishes  should  provide  and  maintain  their 
own  engines.  Yet  even  if  a  parish  was 
provided  with  one,  there  was  no  provision 
for  its  attendance  when  required,  nor  was 
it  manned  with  a  regular  brigade  ;  many, 
therefore,  fell  into  disuse  very  soon. 
The  matter  was  left  to  the  Insurance 
Companies'  engines,  which  were  by  this 
time  numerous,  for  the  offices  actually 
undertook  to  provide  engines  in  such 
places  as  they  had  many  subscribers.  The 
"Sun"  in  1727  had  offered  "assistance 
and  encouragement  for  purchasing  of 
engines." 

We  read  of  ten  engines  employed  at  one 
fire  in  Bristol  in  1777;  but  of  these  not  one 
remains,  though  the  city  still  possesses 
one  dating  a  few  years  later.  In  1790, 
the  sum  of  ;^4o  was  bequeathed  by  a 
parishioner  to  purchase  this  engine  for  the 
Parish  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 


being  very  large.  In  the  front  it  bears  a 
metal  plate,  with  a  coloured  representation 
of  Christ  and  the  woman  at  the  well,  and 
the  legend  "Give  Me  to  Drink";  curiously 


enough  the  same  subject  is  met  vrith  on 
ancient  domestic  fire-backs.  This  most 
interesting  engine  is  the  only  specimen  of 
this  particular  type  in  existence. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  the 
of     the      "  Fire      Annihilators," 
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In  1794,  a  fine  twenty-manual  semi- 
rotary  engine  was  constructed  by  Rowntree 
for  the  City  of  Exeier.  It  differs  widely 
from  Newsham's  in  appearance,  having  a 
circular  air-vessel  of  copper  at  the  top,  and 


chemical  instruments  invented  by  Godfrey 
in  1723;  nor  of  the  Floating  Engines 
{1760);  Fire- Escapes  (1766);  Fire-AIarms 
(1784),  nor  yet  of  the  marvellous  improve- 
ments during  the  nineteenth  century. 
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As  to  the  duvelopment  of  the  modem 
fire  brigade,  very  little  was  done,  save  by 
the  Insurance  Companies,  until  Braidwood 
<)rganised  his  regular,  disciplined  brigade 
(1833),  At  the  beginning  of  that  century, 
Young  tells  us  that  a  rough  corps  under- 
took the  duties  of  fire-fighting  in  a  certain 
district  of  London :  for  Bridewell  Prison 
possessed  an  engine,  and  the  "  U  ride  well 
Boys "  were  allowed  to  go  out  with  it. 
They  are  said  to  have  worked  splendidly, 
although  with  more  zeal  than  method. 

In  France  it  was  the  monks  who  had 
undertaken  these  duties  until  the  days  of  a 
regular  brigade.  The  first  fire-pumps 
belonged  to  these  religious  communities, 
and  the  monks  themselves  dragged  them 
to  the  place  of  danger. 

In  England,  however,  the  beadle  was 
usually  the  "chief  ofllicer"  of  the  Parish 
Fire  Brigade.  Dickens  describes  this  digni- 
tary's importance  and  gravity — "a  gravity," 
he  says,  "  which  has  never  been  disturbed 
in  any  case  that  has  come  under  our 
observation,  except  when  the  services  of 
that  particularly  useful  machine,  a  parish 
fire  engine,  are  required.  Then,  indeed,  all  is 
bustle.  The  engine  is  hastily  got  out,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  boys  being  obtained, 
and  harnessed  to  it  with  ropes,  away  they 


rattle  over  the  pavement,  the  beadle  run- 
ning^we  do  not  eitaggerate — running  at 
the  side."  Dickens  goes  on  to  describe 
the  arrival :  "It  came  up  in  gallant  style — 
three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  at  least ; 
there  was  a  capital  supply  of  water.  Bang 
went  the  pumps — the  people  cheered^the 
beadle  perspired  profusely;  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately discovered,  just  as  they  were 
going  to  put  the  fire  out,  that  nobody 
understood  the  process  by  which  the 
engine  was  filled  with  water ;  and  that 
eighteen  boys  and  a  man  had  exhausted 
themselves  in  pumping  for  twenty  minutes, 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect ! " 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Dickens'  insinuations,  the 
old  engines  could  do  good  work  in  skilful 
hands,  and  there  is  no  need  to  despise  the 
small  beginnings  which  have  led  up  to  such 
great  endings  as  out  splendid  modern  fire 
brigades,  with  their  wonderful  appliances. 

[The  wriKt  desires  to  acknooledge  ihe  favour  Er^nled  hj 
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A  COUPLE  OF  ARTISTS 


By   MAUD   M.    STAWELL 


THERE  were  two  men  in  a  studio — 
Harry  Cunnyngham,  the  painter,  and 
an  acquaintance,  Sydney  Haldane.  Cun- 
nyngham was  painting,  greedy  for  the  last 
moments  of  daylight. 

"  May  I  explore  ?  "  asked  Haldane,  who 
was  bored. 

"  Do  anything  you  like,"  said  Cunnyng- 
ham, "  as  long  as  you  don't  talk  to  me." 

A  long  silence  followed,  while  the 
painter  worked  as  though  the  sun  would 
never  rise  again,  and  his  friend  exercised 
an  inquiring  temperament  in  every  comer 
of  the  studio ;  ransacked  portfolios  which 
contained  little  but  dust,  and  brought  to 
light  canvases  which  had  excusably  sought 
the  darkness. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  flourish- 
ing a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  pencil 
sketches. 

"  Heloise,"  said  Cunnyngham,  shortly. 
After  a  pause  he  added  : 

"  Exhibition." 

Haldane  was  accustomed  to  Cunnyng- 
ham's  elliptical  style  of  conversation  when 
at  work. 

"  I  see,"  he  said.  "  These  are  sketches 
for  a  picture  of  Heloise,  to  be  exhibited  in 
next  year's  Academy  ?  " 

Cunnyngham  grunted  assent.  Then, 
throwing  down  his  brush,  he  left  the  easel 
and  became  less  laconic. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  I  can't  find  a 
H61oise.  It  takes  a  lot  of  things  to  make 
a  Heloise.  I  want  a  sort  of  white  rose, 
you  know,  with  just  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  a  glow  in  its  heart.  Know  the  sort  of 
thing— eh  ?  " 

Haldane  smiled. 

"  I  can't  find  one,"  Cunnynham  went  on, 
"  There  are  lots  of  white  roses,  of  course- 
but  they  have  a  habit  of  being  unpar. 
donably  ugly." 

"  I  could  show   you  a  white  rose  that 
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isn't   ugly,"    said    Haldane,  after  a  pause ; 
"  but  I  don't  feel  sure  about  its  glowing." 

Cunnyngham  was  excited  at  once. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  he  said,  with  rather 
an  unpleasant  laugh.  "  If  you'll  point  me 
to  a  white  rose,  I'll  undertake  to  see  that 
it  glows." 

After  a  moment  of  intense  gravity  Hal- 
dane smiled  again,  a  long  complicated 
smile,  beginning  with  pure  contempt  and 
ending  with  pure  amusement.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  amusement  he  said  : 

"Come  to  tea  with  my  sister  on 
Sunday." 

Then,  as  the  contempt  reasserted  itself, 
he  took  his  hat  and  went  away. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  Harry  Cun- 
nyngham was  uneasily  conscious  of  being 
excited,  and  even  nervous.  At  five  minutes 
past  he  was  being  introduced  to  Miss 
Helen  Vance. 

"  The  makings  of  a  perfect  Heloise,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  bowed  to  her.  "  But 
she  has  never  met  Abelard." 

The  most  striking  quality  of  Miss  Vance 
— more  striking  even  than  her  pale  beauty 
— was  her  air  of  aloofness.  It  was  not  that 
she  was  absent-minded ;  that  is  too  uncer- 
tain and  unaccountable  a  condition  to  be 
identified  with  this  serene  concentration. 
She  was,  above  all,  mistress  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Cunnyngham  wondered  anxiously 
if  it  were  possible  that  this  white  rose 
should  be  made  to  glow.  She  suggested 
convents  and  meditations  and  grave  studies, 
but  she  did  not  suggest  Abelard.  She  wore 
a  long  grey  dress  of  very  simple  fashion, 
and  Cunnyngham  instinctively  looked  for  a 
rosary,  which  was  not  there. 

The  artist's  aims  were  furthered  by  the 
entrance  of  other  visitors.  He  soon  found 
himself  seated  with  Helen  Vance  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  tea-table,  listening  with 
acute  pleasure  to  her  peculiarly  deep,  calm 
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voice.  Her  conversation  was  unlike  any- 
thing in  his  experience.  She  ignored  all 
the  usual  introductory  remarks,  plunging 
at  once  into  larger  subjects,  in  discussing 
which  she  showed  a  mind  as  calmly 
balanced  as  her  manners  and  her  voice. 
Cunnyngham  spoke  earnestly  on  the  topics 
of  her  choice,  but  thought  almost  incessantly 
of  his  picture.  He  was  unconscious  of 
Haldane's  smiles.  When  at  last  he  rose 
to  take  his  leave,  he  had  fared  so  far,  that 
it  seemed  quite  natural  to  say  to  her 
abruptly : 

"  May  I  paint  you  ?  Will  you  sit  to 
me?" 

"  In  what  character  ? "  she  asked,  show- 
ing no  surprise. 

"As  H61oise." 

He  trembled  while  she  hesitated.  AVhen 
she  gravely  said  "  Yes,"  he  sighed  with 
relief.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  lose, 
through  his  own  haste,  so  excellent  a 
foundation  for  a  H^loise. 

As  he  walked  home,  he  asked  himself 

why  she  had  consented.    In  the  face  of  her 

impersonal  manner,  even  his  vanity  refused 

to  flatter  him. 

«         «         «         « 

One  afternoon,  many  weeks  later, 
Cunnyngham's  mind  was  again  occupied 
with  Miss  Helen  Vance.  She  had  just  left 
the  studio  with  her  curiously  ornate 
chaperone,  and  the  painter  was  gazing  at 
her  half-finished  portrait  in  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content. The  likeness  was  fairly  good,  but 
what  of  that?  The  likeness  to  Helen 
Vance  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  least 
important  thing  in  the  affair.  The  picture 
as  it  stood  was,  in  the  words  he  had 
applied  to  Helen,  an  excellent  foundation 
for  a  H^loise,  and  that  was  all.  The  face 
on  the  canvas  was  that  of  a  beautiful  nun ; 
he  could  find  Abelard  nowhere  in  her  eyes. 
He  groaned  angrily  as  he  thought  of  Miss 
Vance  and  her  calm,  inscrutable  face  with 
its  air  of  aloofness. 

"  On  Thursday,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
will  make  a  desperate  effort.  I've  been 
— well — ^in  short — IVe  been  making  love 
to  this  woman  twice  a  week  for  two 
months,  and  at  this  moment  she's  as 
impersonal  as  a  clockwork  mouse." 


He  had  little  hope  that  Thursday  would 
mark  an  epoch. 

Yet  when  Thursday  came  he  received  a 
surprise.  Miss  Vance,  immediately  on  her 
arrival,  assumed  her  usual  position  in  a 
comfortable  chair,  while  her  companion, 
the  elaborate  woman  of  fashion,  who 
looked  so  incongruous  beside  her,  seated 
herself  at  a  little  distance  and  found  peace 
in  a  lady's  magazine. 

Helen's  expression,  as  always,  suggested 
high  thoughts.  She  had  never  yet  asked  to 
see  the  picture,  nor  had  she  spoken  of  it 
with  any  interest.  This  indifference  to  his 
work  was  irritating  Cunnyngham  nearly  as 
much  as  Helen's  failure  to  exhibit  the  emo- 
tions necessary  to  make  H^loise  complete. 
By  way  of  a  forlorn  hope  he  handed  her  a 
volume  of  latter-day  romance,  and  set  to 
work. 

He  painted  in  silence  for  some  time,  but 
was  conscious  of  wasting  energy.  The  im- 
passive face  before  him  was  annoying  him 
unspeakably. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Vance,  excuse  me.  I  am  afraid  I 
must  ask  you  to  put  down  that  book  now ; 
I  am  approaching  the  crisis." 

He  made  an  effort  to  smile.  Helen 
closed  the  book  quietly. 

"  What  is  the  crisis  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Abelard,"  said  Cunnyngham. 

A  change  passed  over  Helen's  face. 

"  Ah — Abelard  !  "  she  repeated  softly. 
"  You  have  come  to  Abelard  ?  Is  he  to  be 
in  the  picture  ?  " 

Cunnyngham  watched  her  intently,  with 
growing  excitement. 

"  Abelard,"  he  answered,  "  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  the  eyes  of  Heloise." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Helen  again  softly,  "  in  the 
eyes  of " 

She  paused,  and  lifted  her  eyes  slowly 
till  they  were  looking  straight  into  Cunnyng- 
ham's.  Amazed,  he  saw  himself  reflected 
in  them.  A  faint  flush  crept  into  Helen's 
face,  from  throat  to  forehead,  and  gradually 
deepened  without  seeming  to  embarrass 
her  in  the  least  But  Cunnyngham  was 
not  analysing  her  emotions;  he  was 
merely  observing  closely;  fearing  to  lose 
an     effect    which     must    necessarily     be 
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transient ;  hoping  that  it  might  last  till  he 
had  it  by  heart  She  seemed  to  feel  his 
mood,  for  the  flush  died  suddenly,  and  her 
manner  as  suddenly  froze.  She  rose 
abruptly. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me,"  she 
said.     "  Madame,  my  hat,  if  you  please." 

Bowing  distantly  to  the  bewildered 
painter,  she  left  the  studio  followed  by  her 
rustling  companion. 

Cunnyngham  whistled,  then  laughed, 
then  turned  eagerly  to  the  easel  and  began 
to  paint.  He  found  it  comparatively  easy 
now  to  put  Abelard  into  the  eyes  of 
Heloise. 

The  next  morning  he  received  a  note : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Cunnyngham, — I  am  sorry 
that  I  shall  be  unable  to  give  you  another 
sitting.  I  am  leaving  London.  I  shall 
hope  to  see  your  poor  dear  nun  at  the 
Exhibition. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Helen  Vance." 

"  It  doesn't  really  matter  now,"  said 
Cunnyngham  to  himself.  "But  what  an 
odd  note.  She  doesn't  write  a  bit  like — 
like  herself.  And  then — *  your  poor  dear 
nun' — how  unlike  her.  After  all,  though, 
what  is  she  like  ?  " 

He  repeated  this  question  several  times 
in  the  day,  as  he  painted. 

"  I  wish  she  hadn't  gone  off  like  that," 
he  thought.  "  Of  course  it  doesn't  really 
matter ;  I've  got  what  I  wanted.     Still " 

The  next  day  he  said  to  himself : 

"There's  something  wTong  about  the 
chin.  I  daresay  I  can  alter  it  from 
memory.     Still " 

On  the  day  after  that  he  went  to  see 
Sydney  Haldane. 

"Where's  Miss  Vance?"  he  asked, 
coming  to  the  point  at  once. 

The  question  api>eared  to  surprise  Hal- 
dane. 

"  Whv,  don't  vou  know  ?  Didn't  vou  see 
in  the  paper  ?    Gone  starring  in  America." 

"GonerMa/?" 

"  Starring.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
haven't  yet  found  out  that  Helen  Vance  is 
also  known  as  Helena  Vandyke  ?  " 

"  As — as — not  the  actress ^  Haldane?" 


"  Certainly,  the  actress." 

"But,  man,  they're  not  in  the  least  alike." 

"She's  a  good  actress,"  said  Haldane 
with  one  of  his  intricate  smiles.  "  I  told 
her  what  you  wanted,  you  see." 

After  a  pause  Cunnyngham  said  coldly : 

"  You  were  very  kind." 

"  She  said  she'd  do  her  best  for  you.** 

"  She  was  very  kind,"  said  Cunnyngham 
again,  as  he  left  the  room. 

He  walked  home  quickly,  and  began  to 
work  at  his  picture  of  Heloise.  His  handi 
being  that  of  a  master,  served  his  bitter 
mood  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  trans- 
formation w^as  sudden  and  complete.  The 
eyes,  that  had  been  dim  with  thoughts  of 
Abelard,  the  painter  filled  with  cruelty  and 
craft.  A  hint  of  shining  green  and  gold 
w^as  twined  into  the  dark  hair,  and  showed 
oddly  against  the  nun's  hood,  which  in  the 
original  picture  had  fallen  slightly  away 
from  the  face.  There  was  a  curious 
iridescent  gleam  about  the  throat,  too,  when 
he  had  finished  with  it,  and  as  he  painted 
it  he  quoted  aloud  : 

<*  Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  spake 
Came  as  through  bubbling  honey." 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  name 
his  picture,  it  was  called,  not  "  H^loTse,** 
but  "  Lamia."  It  was  hung,  according  to 
the  custom  with  Cunnyngham's  pictures, 
on  the  line  at  Burlington  House. 

He  appeared,  of  course,  at  the  Private 
View.  He  stalked  rather  morosely  through 
the  rooms,  disgusted  with  himself,  with 
his  picture,  and  with  the  crowd  that 
loitered  near  it.  Suddenly  from  this 
group  of  admirers  a  woman  detached 
herself,  and  came  towards  Cunnyngham 
with  outstretched  hands  and  much  rustling 
of  silken  skirts.  "  ^^'ell,"  she  said,  laughing 
good-naturedly,  "  I've  been  looking  at 
your  revenge." 

Cunnyngham  was  bewildered  for  a 
moment.  This  befrilled  and  perfumed 
woman  of  the  world,  with  the  notable 
hat  and  the  pronounced  manner,  was 
someone  he  had  not  met  before. 

She  pouted. 

"  Vou  don't  recognise  poor  Heloise !  " 

" La  nouvelU  HcloisCy^  he  said,  recover- 
ing his  self-possession. 


Shi  lifted  her  eyes  slowly 
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She  laughed  delightedly.  "  As  Mrs.  Harry  Cunnyngham." 

"  Ah — that's  right — now  I  am  forgiven."  "  Well " — she  smiled — "  there  are   diffi- 

He  continued  to  look  at  her  with  dis-      culties " 

concerting    gravity.      Then    he   said    ab-  At  this  moment  Sydney  Haldane  saun- 

ruptly :  tered  up  to  them. 

"  May  I  paint  you  again  ?  "  "  Ah,    Cunnyngham,"  he   said,    "  I   see 

"  As  H^loise  or  as  Lamia  ?     One  would  you  are  making  up  your  quarrel  with  my 

like  to  know."  wife  ! " 
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LEO  XIII.'S  DEATHBED  SOLILOQUY 

A  Translation  of  the  Latin  Verses  composed  by  the  aged  Pontiff  in  his  last  illness 

By  W.  V.  COOPER 

LEO,  the  hour  of  death  overwhelms  thee  fast 
And  Time  commands  th'  eternal  way  to  wend 
As  thou  hast  earned.     What  lot  doth  Heaven  send? 
The  bounteous  gifts  of  God  through  thy  life  past 
Have  bid  thee  hope  to  reach  high  Heaven  at  last 
Yet  think — the  burden  borne  unto  the  end 
Of  long-drawn  years,  the  burden  on  thee  cast — 
How  hast  thou  borne  thy  Master's  keys  so  vast  ? 
Their  penalties  most  sore,  whom  men  commend. 

As  thus  thy  heart  is  troubled,  hark!  the  sound 

Of  gentle  tones,  and  lo!  a  gentle  face, 

With  words  of  help :  "  Whence  comes  this  dread  profound  ? 

What  need  to  cherish  gloomy  thoughts  that  smart? 

Christ's  presence,  pitying,  aids  thee  :  then  take  heart. 

Thou  seekest  pardon :  God  gives  cleansing  grace." 


The  hour  is  past :  the  body  frail  has  freed  the  spirit's  life. 
Left  are  the  earthly  pomps  and  schemes,  the  worldly  rule  and  strife. 
He  meets  his  Master  face  to  face,  he  knows  how  God  esteems 
The  man's  true  service  here,  his  fights,  his  penitence,  his  dreams. 
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RONDEL: 

From  the  XlVth  Century  French  of  Charles  D'Orleans 

By  JOHN   SWAFFHAM 

TIME  hath  dofft  her  her  cloak  so  old. 
Wind,  rain,  snow,  they  are  fled  to-day; 
And  herself  is  clad  in  right  rich  array 
Of  sunshine,  laughing  clear,  so  bold. 

Beast  nor  bird  may  a  song  withhold. 
But  in  his  own  tongue  each  must  say — 
**Time  hath  dofft  her  her  cloak  so  old. 
Wind,  rain,  snow,  they  are  fled  to-day  ! " 

River  and  fount,  streams  manifold. 
Seaward,  singing  a  joyous  lay. 
Jewelled  all  with  a  silver  spray ; 
All  earth  now  doth  a  new  dress  hold  ; 

Time  hath  dofft  her  her  cloak  so  old  ! 
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EDMUND  GOSSE,   LLD. 

By  RICHARD  GARNETT 


ONE  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  Greece 
which  most  clearly  bespoke  progress 
in  civilization  was  that  of  the  proxenuSy  or 
citizen  specially  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  the  rights  and.  properties  of  the  members 
of  some  other  state  which,  without  actually 
belonging  to  it,  he  represented  among  his 
own  people.  Mr.  Gosse's  distinctive  part 
among  Englishmen  of  letters  of  the  present 
day  is  largely  that  of  such  a  proxenus.  It 
has  come  to  him  unsought,  in  virtue  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  literatures  of  particular 
nations,  and  with  particular  periods  of  the 
history  of  his  own  nation.  It  is  now  more 
than  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Gosse  made  a 
memorable  appearance  in  this  character  as 
the  revealer  to  England  of  modern  Danish 
.  and  Norwegian  poetical  literature,  includ- 
ing its  palmary  performance,  Ibsen's  "Peer 
Gynt."  Whatever  various  opinions  may  be 
entertained  respecting  Ibsen's  later  writings, 
few  will  dispute  that  in  "Peer  Gynt" 
we  have  a  work  of  splendid  poetry  and  deep 
significance,  which  it  is  a  great  honour  to 
have  introduced  to  England.  Mr.  Gosse's 
criticism,  accompanied  by  excellent  trans- 
lations, paved  the  way  for  the  great  flood  of 
Ibsenism  which  afterwards  rolled  in  upon 
us,  assisted*  by  the  contemporary  meta- 
morphosis of  the  poet's  style  and  method 
into  a  form  more  suitable  for  dramatic 
representation,  but  less  palatable,  we 
suspect,  to  his  first  English  expositor. 
Whether  on  this  account,  or  from  a  certain 
aristocratic  and  fastidious  character  to  be 
remarked  in  Mr.  Gosse's  views  of  things,  he 
was  not  prominent  among  the  advocates  of 
the  more  popular  phases  of  Ibsenism,  but 
while  maintaining  a  connection  with  Scan- 
dinavia, which  has  proved  eminently 
serviceable  to  English  literary  interests, 
extended  his  representative  character  far 
beyond  Scandinavian  limits.  He  has  been 
at  the  head  of  two  important  enterprises, 
the  extensive  library  of  foreign  translated 
fiction,  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  and 
the  series  of  literary  histories  brought  out 
by  the  same  gentleman.  The  former  has 
been  more  efficacious  than  any  similar 
undertaking  in  acquainting  English  readers 
with  the  best  contemporary  fruit  of  foreign 
fiction;  the  latter  is  even  more  valuable 
as  a  key  to  the  treasures  of  the  past.  A 
minor  but  equally  successful  undertaking 
is  the  recent  sumptuous  edition  of  twelve 
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of  the  best  French  novels  with  prefatory 
essays  and  in  masterly  translations,  super- 
intended by  Mr.  Gosse. 

As  a  critic  and  historian  of  English 
literature,  especially  in  the  character  of 
Clark  lecturer,  Mr.  Gosse  has  been  still 
more  active,  and  here,  too,  he  supports  in 
some  measure  the  character  of  a  proxenus. 
He  early  discovered  that  the  Restoration 
period  was  considerably  underrated,  and 
set  to  work  to  rehabilitate  it  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  its  most  characteristic 
representatives.  Congreve  and  Etheredge 
owe  him  much,  nor  has  he  been  deterred 
from  championing  Aphra  Behn.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  his  special  predilection 
is  Gray,  to  whom  he  has  ministered  both 
as  editor  and  biographer  :  ascending  the 
stream  of  time,  he  is  particularly  fascinated 
by  Donne.  Donne,  Congreve,  and  Gray  \/ 
are  sufficiently  unlike  to  indicate  much 
catholicity  in  the  taste  that  impartially  com 
prehends  them  all,  and  in  truth  Mr.  Gosse 
seems  at  home  almost  anywhere  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  his 
domains  may  be  said  to  stretch 
from  Jonson  to  Johnson.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  is  not  the 
age  of  sublimity,  or  of  expression  of  the 
deepest  feeling;  and  Mr.  Gosse's  limita- 
tions become  apparent  when  he  confronts 
a  Titan  like  Milton  or  Carlyle.  The 
peculiar  quality  which  imparts  zest  to 
his  criticism  is  a  certain  delightful 
malice,  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  vein  of 
irony  compatible  with  admiration,  but 
hardly  with  reverence  ;  inapplicable,  there- 
fore, to  the  greatest  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  or  to  moods  of  uncommon 
fervour.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
writers,  however,  it  is  the  very  thing 
requisite  to  make  criticism  acceptable. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Gosse  chiefly 
in  the  character  of  a  critic  invested  with 
something  of  an  official  position,  for  it  is 
in  this  that  he  holds  a  position  'apart.  His 
original  compositions,  however,  would 
suffice  for  a  considerable  reputation.  From 
"  Ferdusi  in  Exile  "  down  to  the  briefest 
lyric  his  poetry  is  distinguished  by  a 
singular  elegance  of  expression ;  and  when 
artistic  feeling  is  reinforced  by  strong 
human  emotion,  as  in  his  beautiful  lines 
to  his  daughter,  he  displays  real  power. 
The   same   finish  characterises  his   prose, 
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whether  essay  or  review,  fanciful  tale  or 
polished  satire  like  the  incomparable  skit 
upon  the  project  of  an  Academy  of  Belles 
^  Lettres.  Nothing,  perhaps,  exhibits  his 
talent  to  so  much  advantage  as  a  form  of 
which  he  is  almost  the  creator,  the  obituary 
memoir  so  blending  personal  reminiscence 
and  critical  appreciation,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  designed  to  predominate.  His 
biography  of  his  father,  and  his  memoirs 
of  \\alter  Pater,  Coventry  Patmore,  and 
Lord  de  Tabley  are  examples  of  sincere 
and  well-merited  eulogy,  restrained  by  good 
taste  and  a  slight  tinge  of  scepticism  from 
expanding  into  panegyric. 
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S.  R.  CROCKETT 

By  GEORGE  BIZET 


MEN  of  the  South,  Gentlemen  of  the 
North,  People  of  the  West,  and 
Folk  of  Fife,  is  Sir  Walter's  classification 
of  his  "  loving  countrymen  " ;  and  it  is  the 
first  of  these  that,  so  far,  Mr.  Crockett  has 
mainly  made  his  reputation  by  representing. 
Full-blooded  and  fond  of  the  lasses  are  the 
men  of  the  Crockett  country.  The  novelist 
has  the  temperament,  and  the  mental 
accent,  of  his  native  Galloway.  What  the 
Parliament  House  and  upper-class  Edin- 
burgh were  to  Stevenson,  Galloway  and  its 
legends  are  to  Mr.  Crockett.  In  colours 
rich  and  warm  he  pictures  the  place,  the 
people  and  its  personages.  He  "com- 
menced author"  with  poems — "Dulce  Cor" 
— and  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  "sweet- 
heart "  element  in  all  his  writings.  At  first, 
while  continuing  to  be  a  clergyman,  his 
productions  were  rather  in  the  realistic 
vein,  such  as  "  The  Stickit  Minister  " ;  but 
when  he  became  a  professional  novelist  he 
widened  his  area,  joining  in  the  renaissance 
of  idealism  and  romance. 

To  soothe  the  tired  brain  and  calm  the 
over-strained  nerves ;  to  carry  us  into  a  world 
where  they  i)ass  the  time  carelessly  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  age ;  to  delight  our  eyes 
and  senses  with  gallant  and  gorgeous 
pageants ;  to  appeal  to  that  healthy  feeling 
for  action  and  deeds  of  high  prowess,  for 
all  that  is  heroic  in  man  and  lovely  in 
woman^hese  are  no  mean  achievements, 
and  so  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it 
is,  the  novel  which  does  this  will  not 
wholly  lose  its  dominion  over  men's  minds. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  the  keenest  literary 
critic  of  my  acquaintance,  and  it  appears  to 
me  very  applicable  to  many  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  best  romances  ;  to  "  The  Grey 
Man,"  vital  with  tender  passion  and  alive 
with  action,  and  to  "  Little  Anna  Mark." 
Here  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Crockett  is 
not  generally  successful  in  the  highest  in 
depicting  woman  :  her  part  is  often  only 
that  of  a  chorus,  and  she  is,  occasionally, 
at  least,  a  little  out  of  tune.  But  Anna 
Mark  lives  and  moves  and  has  her  being, 
doing  her  part  admirably  in  that  splendid 
story,  the  wild  rapidity  of  the  events  in 
which  raises  one  to  a  pitch  of  excitement 
and  expectation  sufficient  to  carry  off  even 
the  rather  De  Rougemont  devil-fish  episode. 

Exuberant  in  invention  of  incident,  Mr. 
Crockett  is  sometimes  too  stirring  for  the 
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middle-aged  reader;  as  in  the  almost  un- 
ceasing "go"  and  gore  of  "The  Red 
Axe,"  the  weird  Satan-worship  adventures 
in  the  later  portion  of  "The  Black 
Douglas,"  and  in  his  latest  story,  "  Strong 
Mac,"  where  in  one  serial  instalment  the 
hero  is  liberated  from  durance  for  sus- 
pected sheep-stealing,  only  to  be  im- 
prisoned again  on  suspicion  of  murder. 
Accustomed  to  the  strict  legal  accuracy  of 
Scott  and  Stevenson,  one  is  struck  with 
the  mis-description  "the  Crown  Council" 
for  Crown  Counsel,  in  "Strong  Mac," 
which,  mayhap,  will  read  better  as  a  whole. 
Such  fecundity  is  incompatible  probably 
with  perfection.  The  novelist  must  live: 
he  is  human,  with  a  home  to  support,  and 
to  be  too  scrupulous  might  be  selfish. 
Hence  he  cannot  always  be  too  particular, 
thus  resembling  the  Borderer,  of  whom  it 
is  written — 

**  He  sought  the  beeves  that  made  his  broth 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both." 

Mr.  Crockett  w^as  wont  to  be  classed 
by  severely  aesthetic  and  satirical  reviewers 
as  of  the  "  Kailyard  School."  That  phrase 
has  disappeared.  Such  a  school  never 
existed.  It  was  merely  a  nine-pin  put  up 
by  jocose  writers,  w^hose  criticism  had  a 
tendency  towards  beer  and  skittles,  and 
whose  maxim  was  the  easy  one — "  HTis 
better  to  damn  than  to  be  dull."  It  is 
facile  work  to  find  fault.  Ignorance  is 
very  apt  in  the  language  of  contempt. 
One  sneering  individual  I  cornered 
recently  on  an  admission  that  he  had 
read  nothing  scarcely  of  Mr.  Crockett's, 
which  fact  surely  cut  him  off  from 
criticising,  although  he  was  voluble 
enough,  after  the  manner  of  men  who 
"  parrot"  superfine  criticism. 

Time  enough  to  dissect  him  when  he's 
dead.  Meantime,  he  is,  happily,  very  much 
alive ;  and  so  are  the  creations  of  his  pen. 
Warm,  palpitating,  hearty  people  compose 
the  w^orld  of  Mr.  Crockett,  w^hose 
atmosphere  is  one  of  general  joyousness. 
No  life  at  low  ebb,  no  helpless,  hopeless 
pessimism ;  no  anaemic  analysis,  but 
muscular  action :  in  this  somewhat 
resembling  the  cheerful  student  who, 
asked  if  he  was  to  do  analytical  work, 
replied,  "  No,  but  I'm  learning  a  little 
lyric  about  *Annie  Laurie.'" 

Elizabethan  directness  is  an  element  in 
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his  delineation  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
tender  passion,  sung  in  "  Bonnie  Annie 
Laurie."  Its  energy  rather  than  its  enerva- 
tion, its  tension  and  its  transports,  are  the 
main  theme  of  much  of  his  work,  from 
"The  Raiders"  to  "The  Banner  of  Blue." 
That  last  is  a  powerful  book.  Its  scene 
is  laid  in  Midlothian,  in  the  year  '43.  Mr. 
Crockett  was  Free  Church  minister  at 
Penicuik  in  that  county,  and  knows  well 
the  men,  the  place  and  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  From  his  familiarity  with  the  Bible, 
there  is  a  fine  old  English  flavour  about 
much  of  his  phrasing.  The  tone  of  his 
mind  is  also  elemental,  that  is,  the  great 
main  facts  of  life  are  foremost — love,  birth, 
and  death. 

His  humour  is  strong,  here  and  there 
a  trifle  heavy ;  but  as  Malise  observes  in 
"  The  Black  Douglas,"  that  highly-coloured 
searchlight  on  Scottish  history  :  "  Ah,  well, 
'tis  not  his  fault.  No  man  hath  a  sense 
of  humour  before  he  is  forty  years  of  his 
age,  and  for  that  matter  'tis  all  the  riper 
at  fifty." 

Like  .  the  German  Emperor,  Mr. 
Crockett  is  still  young,  ardent,  ambitious. 
High  are  the  aspirations  shadowed  forth 
in  the  foreword  to  "  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat." 
The  dreamed-of  tales  are  to  form  the  Book 
of  his  Youth,  his  Love  and  his  Heart. 

As  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  mom 
melt  and  the  broad  day  flares  forth,  the 
visions  of  the  night  must  fade.  But 
aspiration  and  higher  (if  not  highest) 
achievement  may  yet  go  hand  in  hand. 
For  there  is  a  brave  and  manly  note  in  the 
conclusion — "Ever,  with  the  eternal  human 
expectation,  I  rise  and  wait  the  mpming  and 
the  final  opening  of  the  *  Book  Sealed.' " 

Thackeray  is  a  novelist  of  manners, 
George  Eliot  of  character,  and  Mr. 
Crockett  may  be  called  a  novelist  of 
incident.  But  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a 
more  elaborate  estimate;  although  there 
are  those  among  us  who  rashly  and 
roughly  show  a  fine  contempt  and  paltry 
pigeon-hole  for  most  writers  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  not  yet  dead. 
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TEN  years  ago  there  was  no  such 
person  in  the  literary  world  as 
W.  W.  Jacobs.  There  was  a  young  man, 
quiet  in  manner,  timid  in  aspect,  who  sat 
at  a  desk  in  the  Savings'  Bank  Department 
of  the  General  Post  Office.  His  seat  was 
next  to  that  of  one  Edward  Bennett,  who 
needs  no  further  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  the  English  Illustrated, 
and  in  those  days  neither  name  w^as  ap- 
pended to  anything  more  interesting — to 
the  general  public — than  an  official  docu- 
ment on  its  way  to  a  pigeon-hole.  Then 
came  Mr.  Jerome,  with  To-day  on  the 
watch  for  the  new  man.  And  the  new 
man  appeared  when  Mr.  Jacobs's  first 
short  story  was  published  in  To-day. 
There  w^as  no  doubt  about  the  matter 
from  the  first ;  there  was  no  struggle  for 
recognition.  No  sooner  were  the  short 
stories  gathered  together  and  put  into  a 
book  with  "  Many  Cargoes  "  on  the  cover 
than  everyone  saw  that  the  Savings'  Bank 
Department  must  lose  an  average  clerk  for 
whom  the  British  public  had  offered  a 
bigger  price  as  a  provider  of  amusement. 
The  bargain  was  struck ;  and  so  far  the 
depositor  has  not  lost,  and  the  reader  has 
gained. 

For  Mr.  Jacobs  has  staked  out  his 
claim  in  literature,  and,  geographically 
speaking,  it  is  a  modest  one.  He  does 
not  cut  across  Mr.  Kipling's  empire  of  the 
Seven  Seas,  and  it  leaves  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad  in  supreme  command  of  the 
Typhoon.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
sailor-men  who  ply  their  business  in  barge 
or  schooner  around  our  coasts — though  in 
his  last  story,  "  At  Sunwich  Port,"  he  has 
extended  his  claim  to  cover  the  captain 
of  a  steamship,  and,  when  he  found  that 
his  claim  was  acknowledged,  after  the 
fashion  of  empire  builders,  he  annexed 
another  corner  of  the  world,  and  the 
cottagers  who  drink  their  beer  at  the 
"Cauliflower"  became  his  subjects.  It 
is  a  small  domain:  but  Mr.  Jacobs  rules 
it.  After  all,  if  you  want  to  analyse  an 
ocean,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pour  the 
Atlantic  into  the  test  tube ;  and  the  coast- 
ing vessels,  the  village  inn,  will  provide  the 
microcosm. 

With  the  rest  of  his  readers  I  have  sur- 
rendered to  Mr.  Jacobs.  I  end  by  sitting 
back  and  laughing  at  the  simple  cunning 


of  his  sailor-men,  who  are  never  really  at 
sea  but  when  they  are  on  land,  and  can 
always  be  outwitted  by  a  woman.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  living  writer  who  can 
keep  up  so  perpetual  a  chuckle  at  the  back 
of  his  reader's  throat.  If  I  must  analyse 
my  enjoyment,  I  should  say  it  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  chosen  once  and  for  all  between  the 
two  possible  methods  of  telling  a  story,  and 
has  chosen  the  method  which  suits  him. 
Given  the  aptitude  for  creating  situations 
— and  without  that  no  story  can  be  writteri- 
at  all,  or  at  least  cannot  expect  to  be  read 
— the  writer  of  stories  has  two  courses  open 
to  him.  He  may  tell  his  story  from  the 
inside,  as  it  were,  watching  the  develop- 
ments of  conduct  in  his  characters  from 
their  souls  outward,  and  treating  circum- 
stances as  merely  the  environment  which 
helps  or  retards  that  development.  That 
is  the  method  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  for 
example.  Or  he  may  tell  it  from  the  out- 
side, taking  no  thought  as  to  why  this  should 
be  thus  or  that  otherwise,  but  just  setting 
down  what  happened  and  how  it  appealed 
to  him.  That  is  the  method  of  Mr.  Jacobs. 
The  distinction  might  be  developed;  it 
might  be  shown  how  Mr.  Henry  James  has 
often  tumbled  into  obscurity  because  he 
has  confused  the  two  methods,  handling 
either  alone  with  equal  dexterity.  But  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Jacobs  aright,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  this  rough  distinction  in 
mind. 

For  if  for  a  single  moment  you  take 
Mr.  Jacobs  as  writer  "  from  the  inside  " — 
which  I  earnestly  beg  you  will  never  do — 
you  will  be  doing  him  a  gross  injustice. 
In  this  almost  inconceivable  situation,  you 
would  say  to  yourself :  "  Here  is  a  man 
who  depicts  a  large  class  of  brave  and 
laborious  men  as  compact  of  small  mean- 
nesses, desires  to  s\\indle  their  fellows, 
and  withall  they  are  fools.  Surely  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  country  has  not 
become  the  envy  of  the  world  through  the 
efforts  of  men  who  are  always  trying  to  be 
pettily  dishonest  and  always  failing ! " 
Remember  that  he  is  telling  the  story  from 
the  outside,  and  that  you  are  invited  to 
listen  to  a  writer  who  has  worked  up  the 
art  of  after-dinner  story-telling  in  literature 
to  something  near  perfection.  The  ait  is 
not  an    easy    one.     The    story   must   be 
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r^AM  ever  and  over  in  the  mind  till  the 
trxi'.fescences  are  knocked  off;  and  then  it 
muat  lie  brought  out  with  the  swift  glances, 
tint  hii{ipy  comments,  the  studied  natural 
^*Aiiirt — and  the  parenthesis,  which  is  of 
tUti  essience  of  story-telling.  All  this  Mr. 
Ja/y>bs  has  acquired,  and  this  alone  should 
en!»ure  a  success.  But  he  has  one  other 
a/1  vantage  in  the  capacity  for  receiving  and 
rt/jording  impressions.  One  might  imagine 
that  tlie  air  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  would 
eliminate  early  and  casual  memories  of 
'Miames  lighters,  coasting  schooners,  and 
tramp  steamers.  Here  I  must  add  the 
a[i[)reciation  of  an  expert.  Two  years  ago 
1  made  acquaintance  with  the  captain  of  a 
tramp  steamer  on  the  quay  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  invited  me  into  his  cabin.  As 
we  smoked  and  talked  of  ocean  voyages, 
the  captain  alluded  to  the  boredom  of  a 
straight  run  of  five  hundred  miles.  "  I 
read,"  he  said ;  "I  read  a  lot,"  jerking 
liis  head  towards  a  tiny  bookshelf.  Going 
over  to  the  bookshelf  I  found  four  volumes 
with  W.  W.  Jacobs  on  their  backs.  "  Ah, 
when  I  go  ashore  I  always  ask  if  there's 
anything  more  of  that  man's,"  said  the 
captain.  "  He's  followed  the  sea."  And  he 
proceeded  to  explain  to  me  that  people 
who  did  not  follow  the  sea  ought  not  to 
write  al)out  it,  since  they  always  made 
mistakes.  Mr.  Jacobs  can  scarcely  wish 
for  a  more  genuine  appreciation  than  that ; 
and  this  same  power  of  swift  observation  of 
essentials  will  serve  him  when  he  decides 
to  annex  a  further  corner  of  the  literary 
world. 
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AN  OLD-WORLD  GOWN 

By  KILDA  KILROY 

(To  Beatrix.) 

THE  fire-light  rose  and  died  away 
On  ancient  screen  and  cabinet; 
1  sat  alone  at  close  of  day, 

By  cares  and  troubles  hard  beset. 
Light  footsteps  crossed  the  oak  parquet, 
And,  turning  quickly  with  a  frown, 

I  saw  you  by  the  old  spinet — 
A  modern  maid — an  old-world  gown. 

A  rare  "old  master"  gone  astray, 

In  blue  brocade  and  snowy  net ; 
A  princess  from  a  by-gone  play; 

A  partner  for  a  minuet; 

An  irresistible  coquette. 
From  high-heeled  shoe  to  dainty  crown 

And  over  all — I  feel  it  yet — 
The  glamour  of  an  old-world  gown. 

Child  of  to-day  and  yesterday. 

In  whom  the  past  and  present  fret, 

You  thought  to  match  your  quaint  array 
By  working  "  cross-stitch."     In  a  pet 
The  tambour-frame  was  soon  upset, 

The  rainbow  silks  came  fluttering  down. 
And  could  it  be  a  cigarette 

That  glowed  above  an  old-world  gown? 

L  ^  envoi. 
Lady,  once  more  we  two  have  met — 

This  time  in  bustling  London  Town — 
Tell  me,  can  either  quite  forget 

The  day  you  donned  an  old-world  gown  ? 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

STALEMATE 

IN  my  ignorance  of  how  best  to  enter  the 
Pasha's  presence  I  overacted  my  weak- 
ness a  little,  so  that  instead  of  giving  me 
time  to  recover  myself,  he  made  a  sign  to 
one  of  the  mutes  to  help  me  ;  and  this  was 
precisely  what  I  most  disliked. 

It  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  these 
unfortunate  people  that  the  destruction  of 
their  powers  of  speech  and  hearing  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  their  sight  especially 
keen,  and  memory  particularly  retentive, 
and  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  be  ver)' 
likely  to  detect  my  imposture. 

But  I  had  to  submit  to  the  test,  as  any 
attempt  now  to  shirk  the  assistance  might 
have  aroused  suspicion.  The  man  who 
came  to  me  was  a  great  broad-shouldered 
muscular  fellow,  capable  of  picking  me  up 
as  easily  as  he  would  a  baby ;  and  he  seized 
hold  of  me  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  set 
me  on  my  feet  in  a  fashion  that  would 
have  caused  me  excruciating  torture  had 


my  hurts    been    real.     So  I  groaned 
winced    and    clung    to    him,    taking    i 
however,  lo  keep  my  face  as  much  averted 
from  him  as  possible. 

Maraboukh  was  entirely  unmoved  by 
my  apparent  suffering,  except  perhaps 
that  it  caused  him  some  amusement ; 
fur  there  was  just  the  wraith  of  a  grim 
contemptuous  smile  about  his  mouth  at 
my  contortions.  He  would  not  have 
been  a  true  Ottoman  had  he  shown  any 
concern.  The  Turks  appear  to  have 
become  so  inured  to  scenes  of  horror  and 
brutality  that  indifference  and  contempt 
of  human  suffering  are  all  but  instinctive 
characteristics. 

"When  your  tongue  is  loosed,  speak," 
he  said  callously.  "What  is  this  news 
you  bring?" 

I  continued  my  little  pantomime  of 
suffering,  and  then  as  if  making  a 
vigorous  effort,  I  stood  up  and  tried  to 
get  away  from  the  big  mute's  touch. 
Noticing  it,  the  Pasha  waved  the  man 
back,  and  beckoned  me  forward.  I  was 
fervently  thankful  to  have  escaped  the 
ordeal  of  his  scrutiny  without  discov- 
ery, and  I  shuffled  forward  a  step  or 
two  nearer  the  table,  and  stood  with 
bowed  head,  avoiding  the  light  so  far  as 
practicable. 

"  Quick,  Hamdi,  your  news,"  he  said 
sharply. 
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"  Thy  servant's  tongue  is  dumb  with 
fear  of  his  lord's  anger,"  I  said  in  a 
txembliiig  tone  of  agitation. 

"Would  you  have  me  find  means  to 
loosen  it  ?  "  asked  the  bully  threateningly. 
«  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Thy  servant  lias  been  beaten,  and  put 
to  the  torture ;  much  has  been  discovered ; 
but  thy  servant  held  his  peace."  He  made 
a  quick  gesture  of  frowning  impatience. 

"  Who  tortured  you  ?  " 

"The  secretary  of  the  wealthy  Giaour, 
the  dog  Ormcsby,"  and  I  made  a  pretty 
hash  of  my  own  name,  as  though  it  were 
unpronounceable  in  the  mouth  of  a  true 
h(m  of  Islam.  "  He  is  a  wizard,  and  knew 
I  had  sought  his  life." 

"  It  was  your  own  bungling,  Hamdi. 
Does  he  still  live?" 

"  He  is  a  wizard.  Thy  servant  saw  him 
take  the  poison — with  my  own  eyes  I  saw 
it — I  swear  it  by  the  tomb  of  my  fathers ; 
but  it  harmed  him  not — and  he  lives." 

"Did  he  see  that  paper  about  which  I 
sent  you  word  ?  '' 

"Thy servant  burnt  it," and  I  described 
wliat  Koprili  had  done  in  my  room.  He 
listened  closely,  and  the  cunning  which 
Koprili  had  shown  seemed  to  please 
him ;  but  when  I  said  that  Grant  had 
taken  the  poison  meant  for  me  he  changed 
to  anger. 

"  You  are  a  bungling  dog,  Hamdi,  and  if 
they  had  killed  instead  of  whipping  you,  it 
would  have  served  you  right." 

"  My  lord's  anger  is  worse  than  death  to 
his  faithful  servant,"  I  murmured,  bowing 
my  head,  but  watching  him  furtively  all  the 
while.  He  sat  for  some  moments  buried 
in  thought,  giving  now  and  again  little 
starts  of  impatience  and  mortification. 

"  What  else  does  that  secretary,  Ormesby, 
suspect  ?" 

"  I  fear  much,  my  lord.  He  questioned 
thy  servant  closely  between  the  blows  of 
the  bastinado,  as  to  the  attempt  against  the 
life  of  the  wealthy  Giaour,  the  American; 
but  thy  servant  was  dumb." 

The  Pasha  looked  his  doubts  of  this. 

"  lUit  you  had  done  as  I  ordered  you  in 
that  ?  " 

"The  American  is   sick  to  death,  and 


will   die,   my   lord,"   I   replied,   not   quite 
seeing  what  kind  of  answer  to  make. 

"  You  mean  you  gave  him  what  I  sent 
you  ?  " 

"Is  not  my  lord's  word  as  the  law 
of  the  Koran  to  Hamdi,  his  servant?" 
This  made  it  definite  at  any  rate.  He 
had  not  only  ordered  Koprili  to  p)oison 
Grant,  but  had  himself  sent  the  drugs ;  and 
as  I  mumbled  out  the  false  confession  of 
the  crime,  my  blood  ran  hot  with  rage 
against  the  Pasha.  Stephani  was  right  it 
seemed;  and  they  had  made  their  plans 
against  Grant  before  the  attempt  against 
me.  But  why,  when,  as  Haidee  herself  had 
declared,  they  held  his  life  as  more  valuable 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  plot 
because  of  the  money  he  could  command  ? 
What  was  this  baffling  double  treachery? 
These  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind 
as  I  stood  with  lowered  head  waiting 
upon   this   villain's  words. 

"Does  the  Greek,  your  mistress,  know 
of  all  this,  Hamdi  ?  " 

"Does  my  lord  mean  as  it  concerns 
the  American  ?  " 

"  Have  they  tortured  the  wits  out  of  you 
that  you  ask  such  a  fool's  question  ?  "  he  re- 
turned angrily.    "  Have  you  betrayed  me  ?  " 

"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  and  protects  him?" 

He  looked  up  at  me  sharply  and 
suspiciously  as  I  thought,  and  to  my 
surprise  muttered  to  himself  in  French. 

"Have  I  trusted  you  too  far,  I  wonder?" 

I  could  put  that  thought  into  plainer 
terms,  for  I  knew  what  accidents  could 
happen  to  the  rogues  of  powerful  Turks 
when  they  were  held  to  know  too  much 
for  their  master's  safety. 

"Did  my  lord  speak?" 

"  I  was  thinking  that  you  have  been  a 
faithful  servant,  Hamdi,  and  have  blotted  out 
that  unfortunate  past  of  yours,"  he  said 
smoothly,  with  a  very  evil  smile. 

"My  lord's  favour  is  as  the  sun  of 
Hamdi's  life ;  to  please  him  and  to  do  his 
will  is  his  servant's  one  desire." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  and  speak  frankly  like  a 
faithful  and  favoured  servant — has  this 
secretary  of  the  American  taken  any  steps 
to  prove  his  suspicions  ?  " 
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"  I  overheard  him  say  that  he  should  find 
means  to  reach  Rechad  Effendi." 

"You  have  let  no  word  of  him  escape 
your  lips  ?  " 

"  Thy  servant's  lips  were  sealed  as  with 
the  seal  of  the  tomb." 

"  He  has  no  suspicion  that  Rechad  is 
nothing  to  us  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  tone  that 
showed  how  important  he  held  this  to 
be. 

"  May  my  lord's  anger  be  turned  from 
his  unworthy  servant  for  speaking  the  words, 
but  I  fear  he  knows  it." 

I  had  hit  him  hard  now  and  got  well 
beneath  the  cold,  impassive  surface. 

"  By  Allah,  this  must  be  seen  to ! "  he 
exclaimed,  striking  the  desk  with  his 
clenched  fist  and  speaking  impetuously. 
"  Tell  me  all  you  know,  Hamdi,  as  you 
value  my  favour." 

"  My  lips  speak  but  of  the  things  I  have 
seen.  He  charged  me  with  destroying  the 
paper,  and  when  I  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it  he  answered :  *  You  are  lying,  Koprili ' 
— the  dog  of  a  Giaour  to  call  me  liar  !  And 
he  said  he  knew  the  paper  was  but  a 
forgery,  my  lord;  that  His  Highness, 
Rechad  Effendi,  had  never  seen  it;  that 
his  master,  the  American,  knew  this  too; 
that  he  had  learnt  all  my  lord's  plans  by 
wizarding,  and  knew  them;  and  that  to 
any  document  there  must  be  another  name 
than  that  of  Rechad  Effendi." 

This  was  all  pure  bluff  on  my  part,  of 
course;  and  I  answered  as  slowly  as  I  could, 
calculating  the  effect  of  every  word,  and  so 
judging  how  far  I  dared  go  with  him.  But 
every  syllable  told ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
last  sentence  showed  me  plainly  I  had 
struck  right  home  again. 

"  Do  you  mean  he  spoke  of  His  High- 
ness, War-ed-in  Effendi  ?  " 

In  that  instant  I  saw  the  whole  plot  like 
a  flash  of  light,  and  for  my  life  could  not 
entirely  restrain  a  start  of  surprise.  He 
had  spoken  impulsively,  and  the  name  had 
slipped  from  him  without  thought  and 
against  his  intentions  ;  and  the  start  I  gave 
made  him  aware  of  the  dangerous  slip.  In 
a  second  I  had  myself  in  hand  again,  and 
answered : 

"  Thy  servant  can  but  tell  his  lord  the 


truth.     He   said   he   knew  all  concerning 
War-ed-in  Effendi." 

"And  this  is  the  man  you  have  let 
escape  ?  "  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  angry  menace. 
"You  have  betrayed  me  shamefully, 
Hamdi,  and  may  have  ruined  everything." 

Then  he  lapsed  into  deep  thought,  and  I 
stood  as  if  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  anger  I  had  roused,  but  pondering 
closely  all  that  this  disclosure  meant  to  us. 

I  had  got  all  I  needed.  War-ed-in 
Effendi  was  the  much  younger  brother  of 
Abdul  Hamid.  Common  report  gave  him 
a  very  different  character  from  that  of 
Rechad ;  and  some  years  before  he  had 
been  said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Mara- 
boukh,  who  had  been  one  of  the  officials  in 
charge  of  him.  Rechad  Effendi  was  thus 
the  mere  stalking-horse  used  to  cover  the 
conspiracy  in  War-ed-in's  behalf.  Rechad 
was,  as  we  had  always  counted  upon,  a 
man  likely  to  favour  such  a  scheme  as 
Grant's;  while  the  younger  man,  if  Mara- 
boukh  was  to  be  his  favourite  and  chief 
minister,  was  just  as  certain  to  cancel  every 
concession  made  the  instant  he  was  on 
the  throne.  Like  Maraboukh  himself  he 
was  reputed  an  Ottoman  of  the  Ottomans, 
and  hated  the  Westerns  with  intense  hate. 

With  the  knowledge  of  this  inner  plot  in 
my  possession  I  could  do  all  I  needed,  and 
my  anxiety  now  was  just  to  get  safely  out 
of  the  house ;  but  I  feared  lest  Maraboukh, 
having  spoken  too  freely,  would  deem  it 
unsafe  to  let  me  go. 

I  would  have  given  something  to  know 
the  drift  of  the  Pasha's  thoughts  as  he  sat, 
heavy-browed  and  stern,  revolving  what  I 
had  told  him  and  what  it  meant  to  his 
schemes ;  and  probably  what  he  had  better 
do  in  regard  to  me. 

After  a  long  trying  silence  he  looked  up. 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  away  and 
come  to  me  ?  "  he  asked  suspiciously,  and 
I  could  understand  his  doubt.  Koprili 
being  known  as  the  poisoner  was  not 
likely  to  be  let  free  by  people  whom  the 
Pasha  deemed  as  shrewd  as  those  of  the 
White  House.  While  if  I  said  I  had 
escaped,  it  would  be  a  plausible  excuse  for 
not  letting  me  return. 
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"The  Greek,  my  mistress,  in  pity  for  my 
sufferings  found  the  means  for  me  to  bring 
the  news  to  my  lord,"  I  said  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"  Your  sufferings,  dog.  What  are  your 
sufferings  to  me  ?  "  he  thundered,  noticing 
my  hesitation.  "  How  could  she  do  it, 
since  they  had  found,  out  what  you  had 
done  ?  " 

"  My  lord  knows  she  is  all  powerful  with 
the  American,  and  all  but  rules  there  in  his 
name." 

"  Is  that  the  truth  ?  Beware  how  you 
seek  to  deceive  me,  Hamdi,"  he  cried 
again  in  his  sternest  tones. 

"  Thy  servant  is  but  a  thing  of  naught  in 
his  lord's  hands.  By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  it  was  as  I  say ;  and  the  Greek 
charged  me  to  return  with  my  lord's  com- 
mands; and  old  Lelia  waits  to  admit  me 
secretly." 

"  Lelia,  Lelia,  who  is  Lelia  ?  " 

"  I  but  speak  of  her  by  the  name  she 
bears  in  the  house  where  she  is  about  my 
lord's  commands,"  I  answered  readily 
enough,  but  it  was  plain  I  had  made  a  bad 
blunder. 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  in 
the  same  angry  tone. 

"The  anger  of  my  lord  and  the  torture 
have  clouded  his  servant's  recollection  of 
her  name,"  I  answered,  cursing  myself 
roundly  for  the  dangerous  blunder. 

"  Forgotten  your  wife's  name,  have  you  ? 
You  must  have  suffered,  my  poor  Hamdi." 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  impression 
of  the  subtle  cunning  with  which  this  was 
said,  or  the  significance  of  the  cruel  smile 
that  accompanied  the  words.  What  he 
thought  I  know  not ;  but  what  he  meant 
to  do  I  w^as  very  soon  to  know.  "  So  you 
are  really  ill  ?  " 

"  The  countenance  and  sympathy  of  my 
Jordhave  strengthened  me.  I  can  return 
and  do  his  bidding." 

"That's  just  what  you  won't,"  he  mut- 
tered, in  another  French  aside  ;  and  adding 
aloud  in  Turkish,  in  a  tone  of  compassion : 
"You  are  too  ill  to  do  any  more  good 
there.  You  have  earned  rest  and  you  shall 
have  it." 

My  blood  chilled  as  I  heard  this.  I  knew 


it   meant    a    prison    at    first,    with   worse 
probably  to  follow. 

"  It  IS  as  my  lord  w411s,"  I  answered 
submissively,  while  racking  my  wits  how 
to  get  out  of  the  mess,  and  conscious  that 
all  the  time  the  keen,  cruel  eyes  were  fixed 
intently  upon  me. 

Another  minute  would  probably  have 
settled  that  part  of  my  fate,  but  then  there 
came  an  interruption.  A  messenger 
entered  and  handed  Maraboukh  a  paper, 
standing  while  it  was  read.  The  Pasha 
made  no  sign  while  reading  it,  except  that 
once,  all  suddenly,  he  looked  up  at  me,  and 
caught  me  staring  hard  at  him.  Then  he 
smiled  again,  ominously  as  before,  and  sent 
the  servant  away. 

"  Do  you  know  what  this  is  ?  "  he  asked, 
holding  up  the  paper,  his  tone  quiet,  but 
his  eyes  stem  and  menacing. 

"  How  can  thy  servant  know  his  lord's 
affairs  ?  " 

"  Yet  you  might  have  recognised  it, 
Hamdi,  thou  man  of  faith  and  truth,  for  it 
is  thine  own  letter." 

Every  pulse  in  my  body  seemed  to  leap 
at  the  words,  to  stop  suddenly,  and  then  to 
go  beating  and  thumping  on  furiously.  I 
went  closer  to  the  table  as  if  to  examine  the 
letter. 

"  It  must  be  the  letter  I  wrote  to  send  to 
my  lord  before  I  knew  I  could  come 
myself." 

"No  doubt  that  is  it,  Hamdi;  it  has 
been  delayed,"  he  said,  with  a  suggestion  of 
positively  devilish  cunning  in  his  manner, 
and  he  paused  as  if  enjoying  in  anticipation 
the  trap  he  w^as  going  to  set  while  he  looked 
at  me  over  the  letter.  "Just  repeat  to  me 
what  you  say  here." 

I  was  beaten  of  course,  completely  out- 
manoeuvred and  trapped;  and  there 
remained  only  force  as  offering  a  last  hope 
of  escape.  Surely  a  faint,  forlorn  hope 
considering  where  I  was. 

I  moved  my  hand  concealed  by  the 
caftan  round  to  my  revolver,  and  while 
making  a  low  bow  of  submission,  slipped 
is  out. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  as  if  indulgently  play- 
ing with  me  as  a  beast  with  a  bird.  "  Not 
a  difficult  thing,  Hamdi." 
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"  I  have  explained  that  my  memory  has 
failed  me,"  I  answered,  dropping  my  flowery 
subservient  form  of  speech  in  my  confusion. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  mode  of  speech 
did  not  escape  him.  Nothing  escaped  him 
in  those  few  tense  moments. 

"  I'hen  I'll  find  means  to  make  you  re- 
collect." 

I  chose  that  moment  to  declare  myself 

"Stop,"  I  cried,  speaking  in  French. 
"  A  word,  a  sign,  a  movement,  and  you  are 
a  dead  man.  I  am  covering  you,"  and  I 
let  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  peep  out  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  caftan.  I  dared 
not  make  an  overt  show  of  force,  lest  the 
mutes  behind  should  see  and  rush  upon 
me. 

His  self-command  was  magnificent.  Not 
a  sign  even  of  passing  surprise  escaped 
him,  but  he  held  the  letter  as  before  in 
fingers  that  did  not  show  a  single  tremor. 
To  do  him  justice  he  was  no  coward.  He 
knew  how  near  he  stood  to  death  ;  but  was 
as  calm,  placid,  and  collected  as  at  any 
moment  of  the  strange  interview. 

"  This  is  very  interesting,"  he  said  slowly, 
after  a  pause.     "  You  are — who  ?  " 

"I  am  Mr.  Grant's  secretary,  Mervyn 
Ormesby." 

"  And  have  come  as  a  spy  into  my 
house." 

"  And  mean  to  leave  it,"  I  returned. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Ormesby,  but  there 
you  are  wrong.  You  will  only  leave  it  at 
my  time  and  by  my  consent.  You  are  now 
too  dangerous." 

"  If  you  move  a  finger  to  have  me  de- 
tained I  will  fire." 

He  paused  a  moment,  regarding  me 
stedfastly  and  thoughtfully,  weighing  the 
situation,  then  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"No,  you  won't,"  he  answered  with  his 
evil  smile.  "  If  you  were  to  kill  me,  my 
servants  would  either  pull  you  to  pieces 
or  hand  you  over  to  be  tried  for  murder. 
In  either  case  you  will  be  powerless  to  do 
the  harm  you  meditate.  I  invite  you, 
therefore,  to  fire;  and  if  you  do  not  fire 
in  one  minute,  I  shall  give  you  into  the 
care  of  my  ser\^ants." 

And  with  supreme  coolness  and  pluck, 
he  took  out  his  watch,  glanced  at  it,  and 


then  turned  to  me,  looking  me  full  in  the 
eyes,  as  though  daring  me  to  fire. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE     TABLES     TURNED 

HE  had  turned  the  tables  on  me  com- 
pletely, and  had  read  me  much 
better  than  I  had  read  him.  My  threat 
was  bluff  and  he  knew  it.  Had  I  been  as 
callous  as  he,  and  as  able  to  do  murder  in 
cold  blood,  it  would  still  have  availed  me 
nothing.  Those  grim  silent  guards  behind 
me  had  served  their  purpose;  their  mere 
presence  saved  their  master's  life,  and 
rendered  my  chance  of  escape  hopeless. 

As  the  sixty  seconds  ran  out  I  stood 
thinking  in  desperate  perplexity,  and  the 
snap  of  his  watch  case  as  he  closed  it  told 
me  the  time  was  up. 

"You  do  not  fire,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  he 
said,  in  the  same  cool,  collected  voice. 
"You  are  prudent  and  understand  the 
usclessness.  Will  you  hand  me  that 
revolver  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied  shortly. 

"  I  have  but  to  give  a  sign  and  it  will  be 
taken  from  you." 

"The  six  chambers  are  loaded,  and 
one  is  all  I  need  for  myself" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Need  we  play  this  any  further  ?" 

"  Your  Excellency  will  find  me  in  very 
deadly  earnest." 

"And  what,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do 
next  ?  " 

"  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  kept  here. " 

"And  if  I  say  you  cannot  be  allowed  to 
leave  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  very  fair  shot  at  close  range,"  I 
returned. 

"  You  mean  you  will  resist  capture,  and 
in  the  last  resort  will  blow  your  brains 
out." 

"  It  would  be  an  easier  fate  than  trusting 
my  life  to  you." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Ormesby. 
You  would  at  any  rate  be  out  of  my  path, 
and  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  your  brave  words  good,"  and  with 
this  sneer  he  sounded  his  table  bell 
vigorously. 
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It  was  a  desperate  pass,  but  I  resolved 
to  make  a  fight  for  it  to  the  end  ;  and  with 
this  object  I  drew  aside  and  put  my  back 
to  the  wall. 

"The  blood  of  any  man  who  touches 
me  will  be  on  your  head,  Pasha,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  prepared  for  that,  of  course,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
retain  that  weapon.  Send  Ulmet  here  at 
once  with  half-a-dozen  men,"  he  said  to  the 
servant  who  came  in  then,  and  he  made 
some  sign  to  the  two  mutes,  who  began 
to  approach  me  warily. 

By  chance  I  had  backed  to  one  of  the 
high  French  windows  of  the  room,  and 
reckoning  that  it  would  lead  to  some 
balcony,  I  turned,  and  with  swift,  eager 
fingers  unfastened,  threw  it  open,-  and 
darted  out  into  the  darkness  But  my 
intent  had  been  guessed,  and  I  felt  a  hand 
clutch  the  back  of  the  caftan.  Turning 
instantly,  I  found  it  was  the  mute  who  had 
had  hold  of  me  before,  and  as  quick  as 
thought  I  fired  point-blank  at  the  fellow's 
arm.  But  quick  as  the  thing  passed,  it 
lasted  too  long  for  my  safety.  He  grabbed 
my  caftan  with  his  uninjured  hand,  and 
his  comrade  coming  to  his  help  at  the 
same  moment,  together  they  hauled  me 
back  into  the  Pasha's  presence  as  easily 
as  if  I  had  been  a  mere  child,  and 
wrenched  the  revolver  from  me. 

Maraboukh  sat  quite  unmoved  through- 
out the  brief  struggle.  He  signed  to  the 
men  to  place  me  where  I  had  stood 
before  and  to  give  him  my  revolver ;  and 
when  the  men  he  had  sent  for  had 
arrived,  he  dismissed  them  at  once,  telling 
one  of  them  to  take  the  mute  I  had 
shot  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  The 
other  he  waved  back  to  his  usual  place 
by  the  door. 

"  It  would  have  saved  trouble  to  have 
given  me  this  at  once,  Mr.  Ormesby," 
he  said,  as  collectedly  as  before,  touching 
the  revolver;  "but  perhaps  it  is  best  so, 
since  now  you  must  recognise  the  useless- 
ness  of  resistance." 

"  For  the  moment  you  have  the  best 
of  it;    I  admit   that." 

"Not  a  very  large  admission,  either,*' 
he   retorted.     "  But  perhaps  you  see  how 


much  worse  you  have  made  your  position 
by  your  rashness.  You  came  here  as  a 
spy;  you  threatened  my  life  when  your 
disguise  was  discovered ;  you  tried  to  nm 
away;  and  when  my  servants  sought  to 
prevent  you  breaking  your  neck  by 
jumping  from  the  balcony  there,  jfou 
turned  and  shot  one  of  them.  That  is 
a  heinous  crime,  even  for  an  Englishman, 
in  Stamboul — you  are  English,  I  think?" 

"Whatever  you  believe  you  can  do  with  me^ 
Pasha,  do  it,  and  do  it  quickly,"  I  answered 
firmly  and  with  an  air  of  resolution; 
although  inwardly  I  was  intensely  alarmed 
at  the  turn  matters  had  taken.  In  &ct, 
I  was  convinced  that  my  life  was  in  danger, 
and  I  was  certainly  very  unwilling  to 
die ;  but  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
folly  to  let  him  see   my  cowardice. 

"I  do  not  w^ish  you  any  harm,  Mr. 
Ormesby ;  on  the  contrary  nothing  would 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  let  you  go 
at  once ;  but  you  will  of  course  see  you 
have  made  that  difficult,  if  not  impossible." 

"  I  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  your 
Excellency's  kindly  attentions,  in  the  at- 
tempt which  Koprili  made — the  bungler, 
as  you  termed  him." 

"  I  should  withdraw  that  term,  I  think, 
seeing  that  he  was  after  all  the  cause  of 
this — this  visit,  I  \vill  call  it.  But  now  I 
will  put  some  questions  to  you  and  you 
will  answer  or  not  as  you  think  best.  It 
would  on  the  whole  be  more  prudent  of 
you  to  answer,"  he  said,  his  tone  mild  but 
the  threat  unmistakable.  "You  are  very 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  American, 
Mr.  Grant  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"What,  then,  was  his  real  and  ultimate 
object  in  this  plan  of  his  in  regard  to  the 
conceded  lands  in  Macedonia  ?  " 

"A  business  venture  to  develop  the 
resources  there,  and  make  money  in  doing 


so. 


ji 


"That  was  the  avowed  object,  you 
mean.     What  was  the  secret  one  ?  " 

"  We  English  and  Americans  set  our 
objects  out  in  full  sight.  The  place  will 
be  well  governed  and  properly  organized, 
and  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  as- 
sured.    A  novel  experience  in  Turkey,  no 
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doubt,  and  perhaps  distasteful  to  officials 
accustomed  to  govern  the  vilayets  as  your 
Excellency  governed  yours,  for  instance.'* 

"You  are  playing  with  words,  Mr. 
Ormesby.  When  this  one  district  had 
been  organized,  as  you  term  it,  what 
next  ?  " 

"If  your  Government  approve  of  what 
will  be  done,  and  consent,  another  district 
will  probably  be  developed  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  entirely  a  commercial  matter  for  the 
Government  to  sanction  or  not,  as  they 
please." 

"  And  the  arms  that  you  have  stored  on 
that  island  of  yours  on  the  coast  there,  and 
the  men  who  have  been  collected  there  ?  " 

"  The  meaning  is  perfectly  plain.  The 
company  must  have  agents  and  servants  to 
do  the  work  until  the  residents  can  do  it ; 
and  as  parts  of  the  district  are  infested  by 
brigands  we  must  have  arms  to  protect 
ourselves.  If  you  will  look  at  things  with 
Western  eyes,  instead  of  through  Eastern 
glasses,  they  are  simple  enough." 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,  and 
I  am  not  surprised.  Nor  are  we  blind, 
Mr.  Ormesby.  Yoar  object  was  in  reality 
to  make  a  colony  there  in  the  first  instance, 
then  to  spread  to  other  districts,  and  in 
this  way  to  obtain  a  footing  and  oust  us 
Mohammedans  altogether." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean  by  coloured 
Eastern  glasses — coloured  by  racial  and 
religious  prejudices.  We  have  neither. 
Your  country  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy,  because  you  neither 
govern  it  properly  nor  stir  a  hand  to 
develop  it.  We  shall  merely  show  you  the 
enormous  possibilities  and  advantages  of 
doing  both." 

"  Would  have  shown  us,  you  mean  ? " 
he  said  drily      "  Or  would  have  tried." 

"  If  what  you  have  admitted  to  me  is 
true — that  you  have  poisoned  my  friend, 
you  are  right,  and  the  scheme  is  dead." 

"You  must  know  a  good  deal  of  the 
East,  judging  by  your  fluency  in  speaking 
the  langugLge  and  your  almost  successful 
impersonation  to-day  Yet,  do  you  think 
we  Ottomans  would  deign  to  be  taught 
Government    by  Giaours,  the    overbearing 


enemies  of  Islam  ?  "  His  hate  of  us  came 
out  in  his  tones  here. 

"  If  you  don't  learn  from  someone,  and 
that  very  soon,  Islam  will  find  its  worst 
enemies  in  its  most  faithful  sons." 

"  Silence ! "  he  cried,  for  a  moment 
losing  self-control. 

•  "  You  said  you  wished  to  question  me. 
If  you  don't  like  the  reply,  stop  the  ques- 
tions, Pasha,"  I  retorted,  rather  enjoying 
his  anger.  It  was  genuine  at  any  rate, 
while  his  assumption  of  cOpl  interest  was 
mere  unctuous  hypocrisy. 

"  You  angered  riie  and  I  spoke  hastily," 
he  said,  when  he  had  regained  self- 
command. 

"I  accept  your  apology,"  I  put  in 
quickly  and  hastily,  with  a  smile ;  and 
again  he  had  to  pause  to  check  his  anger. 

"Let  us  understand  one  another,  Mr. 
Ormesby." 

"  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  do  that," 
said  I,  but  he  brushed  the  words  away  with 
a  gesture. 

"  You  are  in  Mr.  Grant's  employment  ?  " 

"  In  a  sense,  yes." 

"  And  are  looking  for  higher  em- 
ployment, for  promotion  in  fact,  as  this 
scheme  developes?" 

"  In  a  sense,  yes,"  I  said  again. 

"  You  are  a  young  man  with  hopes  and 
ambitions ;  you  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  our  country ;  you  know  these  modem 
and  European  ideas  and  methods ;  and  you 
have  come  to  this  country  to  make  your 
fortune,  having  been  for  some  years  en- 
gaged in  the  task.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  there  might  be  a  great  sphere,  a 
great  career,  for  one  so  situated  and 
gifted?" 

"  Many  things  have  occurred  to  me,"  I 
answered,  somewhat  flippantly,  not  catching 
his  drift. 

"  We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes, 
great  developments  in  all  directions  in 
which  the  old  might  and  glory  of  our 
Empire  will  flourish  again,  and  her  great- 
ness be  restored.  In  that  work  there  will 
be  need  for  men  of  varied  parts  and  attain 
ments ;  and  men  like  yourself  might  well 
find  a  congenial  sphere  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  themselves  and  the  Empire." 
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He  spoke  deliberately,  choosing  his  words 
carefully  and  watching  their  effect  upon 
me. 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  your  Excel- 
lency," I  replied,  as  he  paused. 

"Such  men  would  rise  to  high  station 
and  influence,  and  would  possess  privileges 
and  power  unknown  to  men  in  alien  lands 
and  of  other  faith  than  that  of  Islam." 

"  Again  I  say  I  do  not  understand  your 
Excellency." 

"  Wealthy  influence,  power,  the  con- 
summation of  almost  every  desire,  the 
obedience  of  thousands,  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  millions — all  these  things 
would  be  within  the  reach  of  such  men, 
who  as  sons  of  Islam  should  help  in  build- 
ing up  again  the  fallen  fortunes  of  our 
Empire,  re-invigorating  her  strength,  and 
gilding  once  more  her  tarnished  glories." 

I  understood  him  now  well  enough  ;  and 
the  colossal  infamy  and  double  cunning  ot 
his  proposal  astounded  me.  He  would 
bribe  me  to  betray  Grant  and  all  at  the 
White  House,  with  a  promise  of  a  big 
career,  while  tacking  to  it  the  condition 
that  I  should  turn  Mahommedan  and 
enlist  in  his  service. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  answered,  after 
pausing,  and  as  though  weighing  his  pro- 
position deliberately,  "  that  the  first  thing 
such  men  would  ask  for  would  be  some 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  some  assurance 
that  things  would  be  as  you  say." 

"  They  would  not  be  the  cautious  men 
we  seek  if  they  did  not.  But  such  assur- 
ances would  be  given." 

"  By  which  of  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
Rechad  or  War-ed-in  ?  " 

"  After  what  has  passed,  what  need  of 
concealment?  By  my  master,  War-ed-in. 
As  His  Highness's  future  Grand  Vizir,  I 
am  empowered  to  pledge  his  word." 

I  paused  again  and  appeared  to  think. 

"  Shall  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a 
man  like  myself  were  to  offer  his  services 
in  some  such  capacity  as  you  suggest  ?  " 

"  I  was  addressing  myself  to  you, 
especially,  Mr.  Ormesby,"  he  answered  at 
once. 

"  But  I  am  an  Englishman,  a  Giaour, 
and  a  Christian,  Pasha." 


"  You  would  become  by  nationality  an 
Ottoman.     That,  of  course." 

"But  my  religion?" 

"That  would  be  for  your  after-con- 
sideration. The  men  who  rise  to  the 
highest  eminence  must  be  Moslems.  There 
can  be  but  one  God  for  the  true  friends  of 
our  Empire." 

"And  you  think  I  could  easily  change 
my  faith  ?  " 

'*  Your  countrymen  have  done  it  before." 

"  Your  Excellency  has  the  merit  of 
speaking  plainly." 

"I  am  speaking  to  a  man  of  affairs ; 
besides" — and  he  spread  out  his  hands 
and  smiled  blandly — "you  are  not  just 
now  a  free  agent,  and  can  scarcely  carry 
my  words  far." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you.  And  the 
price  I  should  have  to  pay  at  once  for — 
for  His  Highness's  favour  ?  " 

"  You  would,  of  course,  devote  yourself 
at  once  to  the  true  Ottoman  interests." 

"  And  that  means  ?  " 

"In  regard,  for  instance,  to  this  Ameri- 
can scheme,  you  would  view  it  at  once 
from  the  point  of  advantage  to  the  Empire, 
instead  of  from  that  of  your  present  em- 
ployer." 

A  neat  wrapping  this  for  an  act  ot 
dastardly  betrayal.  My  indignation  was 
so  hot  that  for  a  moment  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  speak ;  but  it  was  a  play  at  fence, 
and  temper  was  useless. 

"You  have  spoken  frankly  as  to  the 
one  side,"  I  said  next.  "Now,  as  to  the 
other.     What  if  I  refuse?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,'*  I  snapped 
drily.     "  But  what  would  happen  ?  " 

"We  should  lose  a  man  we  would 
gladly  have,  while  your  scheme  would 
benefit — nothing.  Your  employer  or 
friend,  whichever  you  consider  him,  will 
not  live  ;  and  thus,  as  you  yourself  said, 
his  scheme  will  die  with  him.  You,  your- 
self, well " — and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
expressively — "  you  know  enough  of  us  to 
understand  you  cannot  be  at  liberty,  and 
eventually  must  answer  for  this  attack 
upon  my  faithful  servant.  But  our 
criminal  courts   do   not   move   swiftly,  as 
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you  know,  and  in  the  meantime" — he 
paused  again  — "  our  prisons  are  not 
pleasant  places.  And  they  are  not  yet 
full." 

He  spoke  with  deliberate  malice,  hoping 
to  frighten  me  thoroughly  by  the  mention 
of  prisons  which,  as  the  world  knows,  must 
fmd  their  parallel  for  horror,  cruelty,  and 
abominations  in  hell  rather  than  on  earth. 
But  he  was  surprised  and,  I  think,  dis- 
concerted and  angered  when,  instead  of 
showing  the  fear  I  really  felt,  I  laughed 
lightly.  I  had  done  a  good  deal  of  acting 
that  day,  but  no  stroke  taxed  me  more  than 
that  laugh  and  the  light  tone  in  which  I 
replied. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  fairly  glaring 
contrast  between  the  two  pictures.  Your 
Excellency  uses  vivid  colouring." 

"  And  the  palette  is  not  quite  exhausted 
yet,  Mr.  Ormesby.  It  may  or  may  not 
touch  you  closely,  but  your  employer  has 
a  sister,  rich,  I  am  told,  and  accounted 
beautiful  ?  " 

"  What  of  her  ? ''  I  asked  sharply. 

"  A  high  mission  has  been  accorded  to 
her.  She  has  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  man  high  in  our  counsels, 
and  destined  to  rise  much  higher.  She 
will  be  his  wife — or  at  least  one  of  them." 
His  eyes  glittered  in  the  lamplight  as  he 
riveted  them  on  me  to  mark  the  effect  of 
this  crowning  foulness ;  but  he  had  been 
too  long  in  reaching  it,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  shut  down  every  sign  of  feeling. 

"  I  have  heard  of  that.  I  know  the 
Count  Stephani ;  and  no  doubt  he  will  rise 
high — to  the  branch  of  a  tree  probably 
with  the  help  of  a  rope  and  a  pair  of  stiong 
arms  at  the  end  of  it." 

"Such  carrion  as  that  is  not  worth  a 
rope,"  he  said  with  bitter  contempt.  "I 
was  not  speaking  of  carrion." 

"  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  have  the  whole 
picture  now,  I  presume,  as  you  would  paint 
it.  But  there  are  two  colours  you  have 
not  used.  In  the  first  place  Miss  Grant  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  American 
Embassy,  and  they  will  know  how  to 
protect  her.  The  second  affects  me.  The 
British  Embassy  knows  all  about  my  pre- 
sence here  and  will  know  where  to  look 


for  me;  and  its  eyes  and  ears  are  sharp 
and  keen  enough  to  find  me,  even  in  a 
prison.  This  means  that  I  can  at  least 
consider  your  proposals  dispassionately. 
How  long  will  you  give  me?" 

"  Until  to-morrow.  After  that  it  will  be 
too  late.'' 

"  And  until  then  I  am  to  be  your  guest, 
I  suppose?" 

"  You  must  remain  here  ;  but  if  you  will 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  make  no 
attempt  to  escape,  it  will  be  a  mere  show 
of  restraint." 

"  But  I  will  not,"  I  returned  promptly. 

"  Then  you  leave  me  no  alternative,"  he 
said,  as  if  regretfully. 

^Vith  that  the  remarkable  interview 
closed,  and  sending  for  his  servants,  he 
gave  me  into  their  charge  with  instructions 
which  I  could  not  overhear. 

Any  thought  of  forcible  resistance  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question,  and  I  went 
away  in  their  custody.  In  the  Pasha's 
presence,  no  indignity  was  offered  me ; 
but  the  moment  we  were  out  of  his  room 
I  was  seized,  my  arms  were  bound  tightly 
behind  me,  a  bandage  was  placed  over  my 
eyes,  and  in  this  condition  I  was  pushed 
and  hauled  with  considerable  violence 
along  passages  and  down  staircases,  until 
I  was  thrust  into  some  place,  and  heard  a 
door  slammed  and  barred  behind  me. 

And  in  that  plight  I  was  left. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

DELIVERANCE 

Y  first  sensation  was  one  of  almost 
paralysing  helplessness.  The  band- 
age across  my  eyes  had  been  so  skilfully 
adjusted  that  I  could  see  absolutely 
nothing,  while  the  pressure  of  it  was  so 
tight  as  to  cause  actual  physical  pain. 
The  bonds  on  my  arms  had  also  been 
tied  by  those  well  practised  in  the  work ; 
and  my  hands  were  already  swollen  and 
aching  with  that  peculiar  bursting  sensation 
which  follows  when  the  circulation  is 
stopped  and  the  extremities  have  not  yet 
become  deadened  to  feeling. 

Knowing  all  I  did  of  the  unspeakable 
horrors  which  have  been  enacted  at  times 
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in  that  city  of  crime  and  violence,  and  of 
the  devilishly  ingenious  traps  often  laid  for 
unfortunate  prisoners,  I  was  at  first  afraid 
to  move  an  inch  from  where  I  had  hecn 
left,  lest  I  should  only  fall  into  some  worse 
plight. 

To  add  to  my  discomfort  and  alarm,  I 
had  a  constitutional  dread  of  such  pitcliy 
darkness  as  that  which  seemed  to  envelop 
me  ;  and  my  nerves  which  had  been  sorely 
tried  by  the  experiences  of  that  critical 
day  now  threatened  to  collapse  altogether. 
Although  I  am  anything  but  an  emotional 
man,  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  nearly 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  only  the  instinct 
of  a  coward,  I  am  afraid,  and,  no  doubt, 
very  contemptible ;  but  the  confession  will 
at  least  convey  some  idea  of  my  distressing 
frame  of  mind. 

I  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  helplessness  and 
fear  for  a  time  that  seemed  hours  to  me ; 
until  indeed  the  physical  fatigue  of  main- 
taining one  fixed  position  began  to  tell  upon 
me,  and  my  head  and  eyes  throbbed  with 
the  pressure  of  the  bandage  with  intolerable 
pain. 

Yet  it  was  the  fatigue  and  the  pain  that 
led  to  my  bettering  my  condition.  I'hey 
drove  me  to  make  some  kind  of  effort,  and 
in  this  way  drew  away  my  thoughts  even 
from  my  distracting  fears. 

I  began  very  cautiously.  Putting  out  my 
right  foot  with  utmost  care,  I  felt  first  in 
front  of  me  and  then  at  the  side,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  floor  was  sound  and  to 
make  sure  that  there  was  no  treacherous 
opening.  Then  I  did  the  same  with  my 
left  foot,  and  having  satisfied  myself  as  to 
w^hat  was  immediately  in  front  of  me,  I 
drew  my  feet  together  and  turned  as  a 
soldier  turns  at  drill,  and  went  through  a 
similar  prcxTess  in  that  direction. 

Finding  that  all  was  clear  and  safe,  I 
took  one  step  forward,  and  in  this  way, 
feeling  the  ground  almost  inch  by  inch,  I 
continued  until  I  found  my  advance  stopix-d 
by  a  wall ;  there  I  sat  down,  resting  my 
hands  and  shoulders  against  the  wall,  and 
leant  back  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief. 

Simple  and  easy  as  all  this  may  seem, 
yet  my  nerves  were  so  unstrung  that  the 


exertion  brought  the  perspiration  out  over 
all  my  body,  and  I  felt  tired  out. 

My  next  efforts  were  directed  to  loosen- 
ing the  bandages  across  my  eyes.  The  knot 
was  at  the  back  of  my  head,  and  after 
many  attempts  I  succeeded,  by  rubbing  my 
head  against  the  wall,  in  slightly  forcing  it 
upwards  until,  after  many  eflbrts  that 
caused  great  pain,  I  managed  to  get  it 
over  my  head. 

But  the  darkness  seemed  just  as  dense 
as  when  my  eyes  were  covered,  and  I 
guessed  that  I  had  been  brought  to  some 
underground  room  or  cellar.  Wherever  I 
was  I  felt  much  less  uncomfortable  now 
the  bandage  was  off;  and  feeling  my  way 
carefully,  as  before,  I  sidled  and  slid  along 
the  floor  until  I  came  to  a  comer,  and 
settling  myself  into  it  as  best  I  could,  since 
my  hands  were  tied  behind  me,  I  fell 
asleep. 

I  must  have  slept  soundly,  for  when  I 
awoke  it  was  to  find  a  couple  of  men 
hauling  me  up  unceremoniously  to  my  feet, 
and  I  stood  blinking  and  winking  at  a 
light  by  which,  held  close  to  my  eyes, 
they  were  staring  hard  into  my  face.  They 
then  re-fastened  the  bandage  over  my  eyes, 
dragged  me  away,  and  hurried  me  up  some 
stairs  to  another  room.  There  they  un- 
fastened the  bonds  from  my  hands,  tore 
the  bandage  from  my  eyes,  and  laid  me  on 
a  couch  ;  and  one  of  them  went  away, 
taking  the  cords  with  him,  while  the  other 
sat  down  on  guard  close  to  the  couch. 

"  My  lord  is  coming  to  see  you/'  he  said, 
gruffly.  "If  he  asks  any  questions,  you 
must  say  you  have  been  here  all  the  time ; " 
and  he  emphasized  the  instructions  with  a 
savage  threatening  gesture. 

I  knew  then  that  mv  confinement  in  the 
other  place  had  not  been  authorized  by 
Maraboukh,  but  that  the  men  had  taken 
me  there  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
watching  me.  Soon  afterwards  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  the  Pasha  entered. 
I  lay  still  as  if  unable  to  move  ;  and  indeed 
there  was  very  little  pretence  in  this,  for  I 
was  stiff  and  sore  in  all  my  joints,  and  the 
released  blood  in  my  arms  and  hands  gave 
me  excruciating  pain. 

Maraboukh  looked  at  me  in  surprise  and 
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then  questioningly  at  the  fellow  in  charge 
of  me,  who  held  himself  bolt  upright  with 
his  arms  to  his  side  like  a  soldier  standing 
to  attention.  Then  the  Pasha  had  the 
room  cleared,  and  when  we  were  alone, 
asked : 

"  Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Ormesby  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  it's  no  thanks  to  you  that  I 
am  not ; "  and  with  much  effort  and  strain, 
as  I  could  not  yet  use  my  arms,  I  con- 
trived to  struggle  up  into  a  sitting  posture. 
"  Your  Excellency  has  a  merry  wit,"  I  said 
bitterly. 

"  I  do  not  understand  this,"  he  answered, 
his  face  darkening. 

"Here  are  some  signs  pretty  easy  to 
read ; "  and  I  showed  him  my  hands  which 
were  swollen  and  bruised,  the  skin  broken 
in  several  places  where  the  cords  had  cut 
into  it.  "They  are  true  Turkish  char- 
acters." 

"This  is  no  doing  of  mine,"  he  said 
angrily. 

"Easy  words,  your  Excellency,"  I  an- 
swered with  a  sneer. 

"  Do  you  doubt  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  doubt  these,  at  any  rate.  As 
soon  as  I  was  out  of  your  sight  your  men 
blindfolded  and  bound  me,  and  in  that 
plight  pitched  me,  like  a  trussed  fowl,  into 
a  cellar  to  consider  calmly  your  offer  of 
high  place  in  the  Ottoman  Court.  I  repeat, 
your  Excellency  has  a  merry  wit ; "  and  I 
sneered  again,  and  added,  "  We  shall  see 
whether  the  British  Embassy  appreciates 
the  point  of  this  kind  of  joke." 

"By  the  Prophet,  I  knew  nothing  of 
this,"  he  protested  vehemently. 

"I  hear  your  Excellency,"  I  said,  with 
intentional  aggravation. 

"  My  word  is  not  to  be  doubted,  sir." 

"  Then  either  your  memory  is  conve- 
niently short  or  your  servants  fool  you 
behind  your  back — and  that  is  scarcely 
the  reputation  which  His  Excellency,  Mara- 
boukh  Pasha,  commonly  enjoys." 

With  an  oath  he  threw  the  door  open 
and  ordered  the  men  who  had  treated  me 
with  such  scant  ceremony  to  be  brought  to 
him,  and  while  he  waited  he  paced  the 
room  like  a  caged  beast.  They  came 
trembling  like  craven   bullies,  and  I  had 


the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them  ordered 
off  in  charge  of  some  of  their  fellows  to 
be  bastinadoed. 

I  could  understand  his  object  in  this.  He 
was  without  doubt  still  hoping  thM  I  should 
consent  to  accept  his  offer  and  turn  traitor, 
and  was  anxious  that  I  should  not  think 
he  had  acted  in  such  bad  faith  as  to  have 
me  treated  in  this  outrageous  maimer.  It 
was  moreover  quite  possible  that  the 
ill-treatment  was  the  work  of  the  servants 
who  had  either  continued  to  mistake  me 
for  Koprili,  and  had  rejoiced  at  a  chance 
of  paying  off  old  scores,  or  had  been 
actuated  by  feelings  of  revenge  for  my 
having  wounded  the  mute. 

"  You  will  believe  me  now,  Mr.  Ormesby, 
and  accept  my  regrets  ?  "  he  said,  when  the 
room  was  again  cleared. 

"  Yes.  Your  men  evidently  disobeyed 
you.     It  is  a  lesson  for  me." 

"  A  lesson  ?     In  what  way  ?  " 

"  A  lesson  that,  however  excellent  your 
intentions  may  be.  Pasha,  those  about  you 
are  not  to  be  trusted."     He  frowned. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  have  yet 
decided  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  experiences  have  decided  me. 
I  will  not  trust  your  people." 

"  Nothing  of  this  will  occur  again.  You 
have  my  word.    I  mean  you  no  harm." 

"  And  I  have  had  proof  of  the  practical 
value  of  your  desires  when  your  back  is 
turned." 

"You  will  regret  this  attitude." 

"  Your  attitude,  you  mean  ?  I  have 
already  done  so,"  I  retorted,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  answer  personally  that 
no  harm  befalls  you ; "  and  with  that  he 
left  the  room,  and  a  man  I  had  not  before 
seen  came  to  keep  watch  over  me. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
make  the  best  of  the  ugly  situation ;  and, 
after  rubbing  my  arms  until  the  circulation 
was  thoroughly  restored,  I  settled  myself 
on  the  comfortable  divan  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

I  was  left  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning  coffee  and  food  and 
cigarettes  were  brought  me,  and  after  I  had 
breakfasted  the  Pasha  again  visited  me. 
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He  was  less  cool,  and  appeared,  indeed, 
somewhat  excited.  He  told  me  I  must 
now  make  my  decision,  and  that  he  could 
give  me  no  more  time  for  reflection ;  urged 
me .  insistently  to  accept  his  offer,  and 
declared  that  if  I  refuse^^  hp  would  be 
compelled  to  place  me. in  greater  restraint. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  even  for  your  own 
safety,"  he  concluded^. significantly.; 

"I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind,"  I 
answered.  It  was  obviously  my:coiirse  to 
appear  to  dally  \yith  the  thing  as  long. as 
possible. 

"  We  are  riot  children  or  women,"  he 
returned  angrily.     "  I  must  know  now." 

"  As  you  please,  of  course ;  but  it  means 
so  much  to  me  that  I  can't  decide  in  a 
hurry." 

"  It  must  be  now  or  not  at  all,  sir,"  he 
exclaimed,  very  sternly. 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  now,"  I  answered,  with 
a  shrug. 

"  If  your  hesitation  costs  you  your  life, 
it  is  your  own  doing ; "  and  without  more 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  me. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  was  taken  out  of 
the  room  to  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house;  a  gloomy  place  with  one  small 
strongly-barred  window  high  up.  To  all 
intents  a  prison  cell,  but  larger,  and  con- 
taining a  not  uncomfortable  divan.  There 
I  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  all  that  day  and 
night  and  until  late  the  following  day ; 
food  was  brought  to  me  at  intervals ;  and 
servants,  or  gaolers,  whichever  they  may  be 
termed,  looked  into  the  room  frequently  to 
$ee  that  I  made  no  attempt  to  escape. 
;  I  could  make  none,  of  course.  Had  I 
been  able  to  reach  the  little  window,  I  could 
ftQt  '  have  forced  the  strong  bars ;  so  I 
accepted  the  inevitable  and  waited,  curbing 
my  fretting  impatience  as  best  I  'rcpuld.  I 
had  the  one  hope  still  left,  that  olcj  Ibrahim's 
spies  in  the  house  might  yet  effect  a  release ; 
but  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter  with  every 
hour  that  passed. 

During  all  the  time  of  my  confinement 
my  mind  was  filled  with  feverish  anxiety  as 
to  the  position  of  matters  at  the  White 
House;  and  in  particular  about  Enid. 
What  the  Pasha's  motive  had  been  in 
bringing   her  name   into   the  matter,  and 


speaking  of  her  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  crafty  machinations,  I  could  only  sur- 
mise. But  after  the  almost  reckless  audacity 
of  the  attempt  on  Grant's  life  I  could  well 
believe  him  capable  of  any  devilment 
directed  against  Enid. 

I  hoped  with  all  my  heart  she  had  gone 
to  The  Home  as  I  had  entreated  her.  She 
would  be  comparatively  safe  there,  unless, 
indeed,  the  conspiracy  plot  came  to  a  head 
and  Maraboukh  became  Grand  Vizir,  with 
his  puppet,  War-ed-in,  on  the  throne. 
In  such  an  event  no  one  could  say  what 
might  happen.  Even  if  he  were  in  power 
for  no  more  than  a  day  or  a  few  hours,  he 
was  capable  of  doing  anything. 

The  knowledge  of  her  danger  warped' 
every  other  consideration  in  my  thoughts; 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  then  I  realized 
fully  for  the  first  time  how  dear  she  was  to 
me.  Grant's  grievous  illness,  the  now 
almost  certain  wrecking  of  his  scheme  and 
with  it  of  my  chances  in  regard  to  it,  my 
own  danger — all  these  were  nothing  in  my 
eyes  when  compared  with  the  distracting 
pain  of  the  consciousness  that  she  was  in 
peril  and  that  I  could  do  nothing  to  help 
her.  That  was  the  thought  which  made 
my  prison  like  a  hell  to  me. 

As  the  second  day  wore  wearily  to  a  close 
I  became  gradually  aware  that  something 
unusual  was  astir,  affecting  the  whole  of  the 
Pasha's  household.  The  visits  to  my  room 
were  less  frequent  in  the  morning ;  and  the 
men  who  came,  instead  of  entering  leisurely 
and  examining  the  room  carefully,  were 
hurried,  and  their  glances  at  me  vindictive 
and  threatening.  Then  the  visits  ceased 
and  I  was  left  without  food,  for  some  hours. 
It  was  almost  as  though  I  had  been  for- 
gotten in  the  pressure  of  more  important 
affairs,  and  when  the  .light  from  my  small 
window  faded  .and*  the  room  grew  dark,  I 
began  to  speculate  whether  I  iriight  not 
after  all  make  some  attempt  to  escape. 

I  had  not  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
speculation,  however,  when  I  heard  some- 
one fumbling  with  the  lock  and  bars  of  my 
door  as  though  ignorant  of  the  fastenings. 
I  immediately  threw  myself  on  the  divan 
and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  my  pulses 
quickening  at  the  thought  that  if  the  man 
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were  alone  I   might  tackle  him  and  malcL- 
a  dash  for  mv  liberty. 

There  was  no  need  for  anvthini;  of  thu 
kind,  however.  'J'he  door  was  o])ened 
slowly  and  cautiously,  and  a  voice  that  I 
did  not  know,  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  I'^fiendi,  I  am  a  friend."  'llie  door 
was  closed,  and  a  light  was  kindled.  My 
visitor  was  a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  with  any- 
thing but  a  prepossessing  face,  and  I 
recalled  having  seen  him  among  the 
loungers  in  the  hall  on  my  arrival. 

"Who  are  you?"  1  asked,  but  not 
without  qualms  of  suspicion. 

"  I  am  Ikn-ulral,  the  ne])hew  of  Ibrahim. 
If  you  will  be  (juick  we  can  get  away.  Put 
on  these  clothes.  Great  things  are  in  the 
doing." 

1  stopped  to  ask  no  questions  then,  but 
|x;eled  off  Koprili's  clothes  and  dressed 
myself  rapidly  in  those  he  had  brought — 
a  pair  of  old  baggy  trousers  and  a  seedy 
frock-coat  and  fez,  the  usual  costume  of  a 
Turk  of  the  lower  classes.  As  1  finished 
he  handed  me  a  loaded  revolver,  and  he 
could  give  me  no  more  sterling  proof  of  his 
good  intentions. 

"I  think  we  can  get  away  without 
trouble,  but  if  not,  the  Effendi  knows  that 
life  or  death  for  both  of  us  will  depend 
upon  our  acting  promptly.  You  will  pass 
with  me  as  one  of  the  servants,  but  if  we 
are  stopped  there  is  only  one  course  to  take, 
.ome. 

We  stepped  out  into  the  corridor  then, 
stayed  while  he  fastened  the  door  behind 
us,  and  then  walked  rapidly  along  the 
l)assiige  and  through  a  door  out  on  to  the 
njain  stainrase  of  the  house. 

**  There  is  only  Achmet  and  perhaps 
one  other  on  duty  at  the  dc^or.  All  are 
away  at  the  fire.  Show  no  hesitation  :  we 
are  going  to  the  fire  also,  if  any  (juestions 
are  asked." 

He  was  a  clever,  ready  fellow,  indeed  ; 
and  he  now  took  my  arm  familiarly  and 
began  to  laugh  and  talk  as  we  ran  down 
the  stairway  to  the  great  hall. 

He  was  right.     The  big  portt^r  and  one 
comrade   were   the  only    occupants  of  the 
^Tcat  ])lace,  whi<:h  looked  gloomy  and  deso- 
late J/i  ihi^  dim  light  of  a  eov\\Ae  vA  Vamvs. 


**  Vou  haven't  lighted  the  othL-r  lanijv, 
IJen-ulral,  you  Jew  dog,"  said  Achmet,  ih-.- 
porter,  gruffly,  as  we  apjicared. 

"  Dog,  yourself,  Achmet ;  hold  your 
peace.  Who  thinks  of  lamps  when  a 
palace  burns  to  make  light  ?  Wc  gi> 
there." 

** Who's  that  with  you?" 

"  My  brother,  Ben-uzrul,  who  came  to 
us  but  yesterday." 

**  Well,  let  him  help  you  with  the  lamps. 
and  then  you  can  go.  I'm  not  here  to 
open  doors  for  all  the  Jew  scum  of  the 
city,"  and  he  growled  something  into  the 
ear  of  his  fellow,  who  rose  and  came 
toward  me. 

"I  don't  take  orders  from  you.  We 
are  going  to  the  fire,  I  say,  and  if  you  tr}- 
to  stop  us,  look  to  yourself,"  replied  my 
rescuer  in  a  very  angry  tone,  and  we  went 
on  towards  the  door. 

"  Shall  a  beast  of  a  Jew  threaten  a  tnie 
son  of  Islam  ?  By  the  Prophet,"  cried  the 
porter  fiercely,  and,  snatching  up  a  thick 
stick,  he  rushed  upon  my  companion, 
while  the  other  was  for  laying  hands  on 
me. 

I  was  loth  to  fire,  and  contented  myself 
with  drawing  my  revolver  and  threatening 
my  assailant,  who  fell  l)ack  at  sight  of  it 
Ik-n-ulral  would  have  had  less  compunction, 
probably,  but  fortunately  had  no  revolver. 
He  waited  for  the  attack  with  courage 
and  cunning,  and,  dodging  the  heavy  blow 
which  the  burly  iM)rter  aimed,  sprang  on 
him,  and  with  a  strength  that  impressed 
me,  wrested  the  stick  from  his  grasp  and 
struck  him  some  three  or  four  tremendous 
blows,  knocking  him  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  man  sent  up  a  loud 
cry  for  help,  and  I  heard  answering  shouts 
from  other  parts  of  the  house. 

**Keei)  them  off  while  I  open  the  door.' 
cried  Ben  ulral,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more. 
just  as  three  fellows  came  leaping  down  the 
stairway  to  the  rescue,  the  door  was  open, 
and  we  darted  out  into  the  dark  ami  set  ort 
running  at  top  sj)eed. 

"  It  is  well,  Kffendi,"  said  Ben-ulral,  pull 
ing  up  presently.  **  They  will  not  f<»llow 
now.     The  streets  are  thronged,  and   vim 
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"You  have  done  me  a  service  I  shall 
never  forget,  Ben-ulral." 

"  You  can  send  me  such  reward  as  you 
think  right  to  Ibrahim." 

"  You  may  be  in  sore  trouble  through  it, 
I  fear." 

"  I  have  been  there  before,"  he  answered, 
with  a  careless  shrug.  "  We  shall  do  better 
to  part  here  than  keep  together — if  you  feel 
safe." 


"  I  shall  be  safe  now.'' 

"  Then  I  have  done  my  work,"  and  with- 
out another  word  he  was  going.  ^^"7 

"  Stay,"  I  cried.  "  What  is  tfie  fire,  a«d 
where  ? "  .  . 

"The  Yildiz  Kiosk,  and  it  means  more 
than  fire,"  and  with  that  somewhat  cryptic 
reply,  he  swung  away  in  the  darkness, 
leaving  me  full  of  amazement  at  His 
words. 


(To  be  continued!) 
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THE  MESSENGERS 

By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 

OH,  wind,  I  have  a  charge  for  thee. 
Oh,  fleet  and  fragrant  wind  ; 
Thou  my  swift  messenger  shall  be. 
Yea,  thou  shalt  bear  a  charge  for  me. 
If  thou  my  mistress  find. 

Oh,  bird,  that  pipeth  wondrous  clear. 

Oh,  bird,  that  pipeth  sweet, 
Come,  prithee  carry  to  my  dear 
All  my  fair  thoughts  and  loving  gear. 
Yea,  ev'ry  sigh,  and  smile,  and  tear. 

And  lay  them  at  her  feet ! 

Oh,  sunbeam,  dancing  to  and  fro. 
Oh,  sunbeam,  passing  bright. 

Come,  take  my  heart,  and  with  it  go 

To  my  dear  love,  and  tell  her  how 

My  love  for  her  doth  ever  grow 
Beyond  all  thought  and  sight ! 

Tis  thus  ye  shall  my  Mistress  find  - 

'Tis  thus  ye  all  shall  know  her : — 
More  sweet  her  breath  than  thou,  oh,  wind. 
Her  voice  beyond  all  feathered  kind. 
More  bright  her  eyes  than  sun  e'er  shined. 
Thus  shall  these  things  all  show  her  1 

Go  then — fulfil  me  this  design. 

Go  all  ye  gentle  three; 
Bear  ye  all  this  great  love  of  mine, 
Kiss  soft  her  rosy  mouth  divine — 

This  shall  your  guerdon  be  ' 


WE  are  all  more  or  less  under  ihi 
dominion  of  phi 
ago  the  phrase  most  in  use  in  political 
circles  was  "The  Open  Door."  Only  a 
few  professional  politicians  understood  its 
real  significance ;  the  rank  and  file  saw  in 
it  merely  a  gibe  at  the  foreigner,  and  they 
put  the  words  to  music  to  the  tune  of 
"  Rule  Britannia."  To-day  the  phrase  of 
the  hour  is  "  The  Open  Mind."  A  few 
■  sincere  students  of  politics  possess  the 
particular  -quality,  and  understand  its 
significance,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  man 
in  the  street  only  smiles  at  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  conveyed  to  him  of  his 
"readiness  to  consider  with  an  open 
mind  "  certain  proposals  of  a  distinguished 
politician.  For  this  particular  character- 
istic is  the  product  of  the  highest  culture;  it 
implies  a  temperament  in  which  he  knows 
that  he  is  conspicuously  lacking.  All  through 
September,  however,  we  are  bidden  to  keep 
our  minds  in  suspense;  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  is  a  philosopher,  leads  the  way,  and  we 
go  out  into  all  the  comers  of  the  earth  with, 
our  golf  clubs,  motor  cars,  bicycles,  alpen- 
stocks, and  with  our  open  minds.  For  one 
short  month  we  are  all  to  be  a  nation  of 
philosophers.  But  the  unreality  of  the 
attitude  is  patent  to  us  all.  Some  of  us 
recognise  in  the  phrase  merely  a  convenient 
way  of  describing  that  particular  feature  of 
a  politician's  toilet  known  as  "changing  his 
coat."  We  are  in  a  state  of  dhhabilli,  of 
political  nudity,  but  we  are  conscious  that 
the  new  clothes  are  ready,  and  the  politician 
is  only  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity 
in  which  to  put  them  on.  In  October  he 
will  be  ready  with  a  "raging  and  tearing 
propaganda,"  and  all  the  resources  of 
oratory  and  journalism  will  then  be  devoted 


to  exposing  the  iniquity  of  maintaining  any 
longer  an  impartial  attitude.  1  may  want 
to  be  open-minded  all  through  October 
and  November,  as  well  as  during  September, 
but  if  1  insist  on  such  an  attitude  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  then  be  called  un- 
patriotic. I  am  not  a  politician,  but 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  I  might 
perhaps  be  induced  to  march  to  Hyde 
Park  in  a  procession.  Open-mindedness 
is  the  child  of  indifference,  and  this  ques- 
tion of  fiscal  reform  touches  us  all  in  a 
tender  place.  I  am,  for  instance,  deeply 
interested  in  the  prices  of  bread  and 
tobacco,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  suggested 
that  if  the  price  of  the  one  is  raised,  that 
cf  the  other  may  be  lowered.  I  admit  the 
tempting  nature  of  the  bribe;  it  will  introduce 
a  sword  into  many  households.  I  am  all 
for  tobacco  at  my  club  or  at  my  office;  but 
at  my  home  there  are  two  voices,  and  the 
stronger  is  not  for  tobacco.  The  home 
voice  declares  for  the  cheap  loaf,  and 
though  the  home  voice  has  no  vote  it 
makes  speeches.  "  The  Open  Mouth  "  is 
the  phrase  that  should  succeed  "The  Open 
Mind";  it  marks  the  limit  of  our  capacities 
to  be  philosophic,  because  "  the  open 
mouth "  is  almost  the  only  subject  on 
which  we  cannot  maintain  an  open  mind. 

The  sigps  of  the  times  seem,  indeed,  to 
indicate  a  general  breaking-up  of  party 
divisions  and  party  allegiances.  We  are 
thrown  back  on  the  great  questions  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  party  man  will  survive,  no  doubt,  but 
for  a  time  he  will  be  interesting  more  as  a 
curiosity  than  as  an  active  influence.  The 
party  man  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  knock- 
ing about,  and  will  submit  to  many  humi- 
liations.     I   remember   meeting,    in    the 
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mid  -  eighties,  a  larmer  friend  who  had 
always  been  known  to  me  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood  as  a  staunch  Liberal,  and  I  was 
curious  to  ascertain  how  far  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Liberal  party  had  affected  his 
allegiance.  He  was  quite  candid  about  his 
attitude.  On  the  main  question  he  was 
still  as  firm  as  a  rock.  "  I  shall  vote,  as 
my  father  and  grandfather  did  before  me, 
for  the  Liberals.  But  then,"  he  explained, 
"  Fm  dead  against  this  'ere  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  all  this  bunkum  about  educa- 
tion.    What  we  want  is  a  good  stiff  duty  on 

com,  and  none  of  this  d d  Home  Rule. 

And  Gladstone's  the  man  for  the  job  when 
the  time  comes."  When  the  Conservative 
candidate  called  on  this  man  and  heard 
these  views  expounded,  he  naturally 
thought  that  he  had  secured  in  the 
farmer  an  intelligent  supporter.  But  the 
mere  suggestion  of  giving  his  vote  to  a 
Conservative  opened  up  from  the  farmer 
a  torrent  of  personal  abuse  and  rancour. 
"  My  father  voted  Liberal,  so  did  my 
grandfather,  and  they  always  said,  *  Scratch 
a  Tory  and  you  find  a  blackguard.'  I 
stick  to  my  colours."  The  candidate  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  to  meditate  at  his  leisure 
on  the  problem  of  "the  party  man." 

I  have  already  stated  in  these  columns 
that  it  is  the  odds  and  ends  of  history,  the 
personal  gossip,  and  inconsequential  occur- 
rences which  make  up  largely  my  historical 
knowledge.  Local  histories  have  always 
interested  me  extremely,  and  it  is  only  to 
state  the  obvious  to  say  that  a  holiday 
is  rendered  infinitely  more  enjoyable  if  we 
take  an  interest  in  the  story  of  the  place  we 
are  visiting.  Parish  registers  and  records 
are  especially  interesting  to  the  student  of 
character.  The  quaint  humour  of  the 
entries,  sometimes  conscious,  more  often 
unconscious,  are  frequently  delightful,  and 
we  can  often  note  in  such  entries  how 
certain  characteristics  of  a  place  persist 
through  the  centuries.  "  The  Home 
Counties  Magazine"  is  an  excellent  little 
publication  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
topography  and  local  history  of  the  counties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  it 
is  just  now  publishing  the  account  of 
Archbishop  Parkers  Visitation  to  his 
Diocese  in  the  year  1569. 

It  is  not  only  a  most  valuable  record 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  but  it  is  a 
veritable  human  document.  We  are  too 
much  inclined,  when  we  conceive  of  a 
historical  period,  to  take  our  cue  from  the 
"  outlines  "  and  "  primers  "  which  we  used 


in  our  school  days,  and  we  perhaps  picture 
the  life  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  given  over  to  fierce  religious  and 
political    struggles.      But   in    the    countr}^ 
parishes  the  daily  life  of  the  people  went 
on  with  but  little  regard  to  the   schemes 
and  revolutionary  changes  of  the  politicians 
and  ecclesiastical  statesmen,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  indication  in  the  Archbishop's 
notes  on  his  visits  to  the  various  parishes 
that  the  great   Elizabethan  period   was  in 
process  of  making.    He  visits  St.  Margaret's, 
Canterbury,  but  he  has  nothing  to   say  of 
the  vicar's  religious  opinions ;  he  censures 
him  because  "no  hospitality  is  kept."     He 
goes  on  to  Heme,  and  here  he  notes  "That 
Mr.  Vicar  should  be  a  peacemaker,  but  is  a 
peacebreaker,  to  the  disquiet  of  the  parish." 
He  is  given  to  "railing  and  scolding,'  and 
"  hath  sent  his  wife  away  from  him."     Sea- 
salter  was  a  place  that  must  have  been  a 
haven   of  rest   to   those  who  were    weary 
of  religious  disputations,  for  "  They   have 
had  no  sermon  this  three  years  but  one." 
Monkton  seems  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
a  secularist  movement,  for  "  the  curate  there 
weareth  apparel  like  a  layman."    And  worse 
still,  "  the  curate  doth  not  call  upon  fathers 
and  mothers  and  masters  of  youth  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  God."     At  Swalcliffe 
there  was  apparently  little  to  note.     There 
was  no  heresy  to  be  condemned  or  riotous 
living.     But  one  "  Alexander  Consant   re- 
ceived a  cow  which  belonged  to  the  church, 
and  hath  not  made  an  account  to  the  parish 
for  her."     It  is  well  to  remember  that  this 
sort  of  thing  went  on  in  Swalcliffe  when  the 
struggles  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
statesmen  were  convulsing  Europe.      Ivy- 
church  seems  to  have  been  a  wicked  little 
place,  for  it  contained  the  wife  of  George 
Walcot,  and  the  Archbishop  solemnly  notes 
that  she  was  "  a  common  scold  and  blas- 
phemer of  God's  holy  name."     Peter  Parks 
was  also  a  resident  of  this  parish,  and  in 
the    simple  and    homely    language   of  the 
Archbishop   "  Peter    Parks    is   a   common 
liar."      At   Sellindge    "their  Bible  lacketh 
certain  leaves,"  and    "they  have   not  the 
Paraphrase    of   Erasmus."       The    sins    of 
Sellindge    were     what     might    be     called 
literary  peccadilloes.     Not  so  in  the  case 
of  Brenzett.     For  here  resided  John  Jybbs 
who  "would  not  say  his  prayers."     "And 
since  that  time  the  said  John  hath  showed 
himself  more  stubborn  and  as  disobedient 
as  he  was  before.     And   divers  times  hath 
he   been  requested  to  come  to  his  parish 
church,  and   he    doth   answer    very   stub- 
bornly that  he  will  not  come  to  church  but 
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once  a  month  in  summer,  and  once  in  six 
weeks  in  winter ;  and  saith  that  he  hath 
dispensed  with  the  Official  so  to  do  which 
thing  doth  cause  others  to  take  a  bold- 
ness to  do  the  like."  John  Jybbs 
evidently  believed  in  "  passive  resistance," 
but  it  is  curious  that  he  should  have 
been  a  better  churchgoer  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  I  commend  this  problem 
to  the  Daily  News,  which  is  taking  a  census 
of  the  churchgoers  of  the  metropolis.  At 
Sevington,  one  "  Elizabeth  Godfrey  liveth 
from  her  husband,"  and  the  Archbishop 
mentions  no  extenuating  circumstances. 
At  Appledore  six  people  have  broken  the 
seventh,  and  one  the  eighth  commandment. 
But  here  there  is  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance. Never  was  a  situation  put  in 
clearer  language.  The  Archbishop  says 
**We  lack  a  table  of  the  commandments." 
A  ppledore,  at  any  rate,  was  not  sinning  against 
the  light  In  Fawkenhurst  "  our  parson  is 
not  resident,  neither  doth  he  any  good,  neither 
keepeth  he  any  hospitality."  And  the 
petition  of  the  people  has  a  touch  of 
pathos :  "  We  are  absent  from  service 
because  there  is  none."  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  alibi  that  could  possibly  be 
established.  Wye  was  a  place  that  rather 
troubled  the  Archbishop,  because  "  Mr. 
William  Clyfton,  schoolmaster,  is  not  of 
synsere  religion."  That  is  a  sufficiently 
serious  matter,  yet  the  Archbishop  goes  on, 
"  But  we  cannot  tell  what  grammar  he 
teacheth."  Like  so  many  modem  bishops, 
Parker  was  a  promoted  schoolmaster,  and 
we  understand  his  disgust  with  the  man's 
want  of  piety.  Wingham  has  a  naughty 
parishioner,  "  Elizabeth  Ratcliff  is  an 
obstinate  and  dissipate  person."  But 
Adsham  beats  all  records.  The  Arch- 
bishop must  have  presented  himself  with  a 
pair  of  gloves  after  he  recorded  against 
Adsham  "  Detectiim  est  nihil. ^^  That  is  the 
only  entry.  Perhaps  the  Archbishop  was 
tired  and  looked  the  other  way.  But 
Stodmarsh  runs  Adsham  very  close,  for 
her  only  offence  is  that  "  she  borrows  a 
communion  cup  from  another  parish."  And 
so  on  the  record  goes,  giving  us  glimpses 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  these  little 
Kentish  villages  which  in  their  main 
characteristics  endure  to  this  day.  For 
instance,  I  know  Adsham  well,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  description  of  her  quiet 
and  dreamy  existence  than  Defectum  est 
nihil.  And  from  observations  made  in 
Wye,  I  wonder,  with  the  Archbishop,  what 
grammar  they  use.  It  is  curious  how 
frequently  the  Archbishop  holds  up  some 


woman  in  a  parish  as  "a  scold."  In  these 
degenerate  days  we  have  forgotten  that  our 
fathers  provided  a  very  salutary  punishment 
for  the  offence  of  "  scolding."  In  the  local 
records  of  Gravesend  there  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant entry : 

1636.     The  porters  for  ducking  of  s.    d. 

Good  wife  Campion     . .  20 
Two  porters  for  laying  up 

the  ducking-stool        . .  08 

2     8 


Now  the  ducking-stool  not  only  endan- 
gered the  health  of  the  party,  but  gave  the 
tongue  liberty  'twixt  every  dip.  So,  to 
quote  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  punishment  fitted 
the  crime. 

As  a  saunterer  in  the  byways  of  literature 
and  history  I  have  welcomed  with  especial 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  "  The  King's 
Classics,"  a  series  which  deals  with 
"neglected  corners,"  and  is  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz. 
The  publisher  is  Mr.  Alexander  Moring,  of 
the  De  La  More  Press,  298,  Regent  Street, 
W.,  and  he  deserves  a  special  word  of 
praise  from  all  book-lovers  who  appreciate 
artistic  work  as  well  as  good  literature. 
The  volume  I  have  before  me,  which  can 
be  purchased  for  the  modest  sum  of  half-a- 
crown,  is  "  The  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of 
Brakelond  :  a  Picture  of  Monastic  Life  in 
the  days  of  Abbot  Samson,"  newly  edited 
by  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  F.S.A.  This  is  the 
work  that  was  introduced  to  an  earlier 
generation  by  Carlyle  in  his  "Past  and 
Present,"  and  served  as  a  text  with  him  for 
the  homilies  he  was  at  that  time  preaching 
to  the  British  nation.  He  had  found  one 
of  his  strong  men  in  the  Abbot  Samson, 
and  he  held  him  up  as  an  example  to  the 
trimmers  and  opportunists  of  the  early 
Victorian  period.  England  has  possessed 
several  strong  men  since  that  date ;  has, 
indeed,  suffered  much  from  them,  and  we 
may  be  forgiven  if  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  forget  the  dogmatism  of  "  Past  and 
Present,"  and  endeavour  to  look  at  the 
Abbot  through  the  spectacles  of  Jocelin  of 
Brakelond  alone.  For  Jocelin,  in  spite  of 
his  evident  admiration  for  the  Abbot,  allows 
us  also  to  see  the  monk's  point  of  view.  The 
strong  and  masterful  man  in  any  community 
implies  a  certain  number  of  victims,  and  their 
side  of  the  case  is  too  often  neglected  when 
the  praises  of  the  hero  are  trumpeted 
abroad.  Now  Jocelin  never  forgets  that  he 
is  a  subordinate,  and  his  sj^pathies  are 
with  his  class.     He  has,  molri^over,  a  quaint 


